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Aht.  I. — New  England  Theology :  The  Edwardean  Period.  * 

The  Edwardean  Period  in  the  history  of  New  England  Theo- 
logy, forms  its  negative  character  in  a  practical  and  doctrinal 
protest  against  the  three  great  mistakes  or  erroi-s  of  the  pre- 
ceding period.  The  iirst  is  the  Half-way^  Covenant,  sanctioned 
by  the  Synod  of  1G62.  The  second  is  the  converting  efficacy 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  maintained  by  Mr  Stoddard  in  his 
sermon  published  in  1707.  "  In  this  sermon,"  says  the  bio- 
grapher of  Edwards,  "  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  converting  ordinance."  This  is  what  President 
Edwards  called  Mr  Stoddard's  "  particular  tenet  about  the 
Lord's  Supper."  The  third  error  is,  what  was  termed  the 
"  acceptableness  of  unregenerate  doings."  The  first  led  to  the 
second,  as  the  second  did  to  the  third.  The  three  were  in  part 
the  cause,  and  in  part  the  effect  of  that  decline  in  practical 
godliness  to  which  the  "  Great  Awakening "  under  Edwards 
and  Whitefield  was  a  salutary  check.  When  the  life  of  piety 
begins  to  fail  in  the  churches,  they  will  naturally  begin,  first  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,  and  then  to  discard  them. 
Christian  doctrine  and  an  unchristian  life  are  moral  opposites, 
of  which  each  seeks  to  exclude  the  other.  The  Edwardean 
.  theology  places  itself  fully  on  the  Christian  side. 

The  movement,  both  in  its  practical  and  polemical  bearing, 
stands  in  our  history  as  a  check  to  these  lapsing  and  sublap- 
sarian  tendencies  of  the  time.  It  was  the  reaction  of  the  fmre 
old  New  England  theology  against  an  enfeebling  amalgam 

*  This  article,  extracted  from  the  American  Theological  Review,  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr  Lawrence,  Professor  in  East  Windsor  Theological  Seminary,  Ct, 
—Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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of  Pelagian,  Socinian,  and  Arminian  elements.     This  will 
appear  from  a  cursory  view  of  the  external  history  of  the 
period,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  chief  productions  of  its  mas- 
ter-raind.     The  representative  men  were  President  Edwards, 
and  Drs  Bellamy  and  Hopkins.     Edwards  was  the  oldest.     He 
had  been  thirteen  years  in  the  pastoral  office  when  Bellamy 
entered  it,  and  sixteen  when  Hopkins  was  ordained.     Both  were 
the  pupils  of  Edwards.     Their  views  and  character  were  shaped 
not  a  little  by  the  moulding  influence  of  the  Northampton 
pastor  and  his  excellent  wife.     Mr  Edwards's  mind,  strong  in 
native  endowments,  had  come  to  its  maturing  point,  and  his 
influence  was  growing  into  a  powerful  provincial  force,  just  as 
these  youthful  coadjutors  came  into  circumstances  to  be  guided 
by  it.     Mr  Edwards  entered  the  pastoral  office  at  Northampton, 
in  1727,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  as  a  colleague  with  his  grand- 
father, Mr  Stoddard.      He  had  no  prearranged  dialectic   or 
scholastic  system  to  unfold,  no  favourite  "  five  points  "  of  any 
theology  to  repeat.     "  He  had  studied  theology,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  not  chiefly  in  systems  and  commentaries,  but  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  character  and  mutual  relations  of  God  and 
his  creatures."     One  of  his  resolves  made  during  his  preparation 
for  the  ministry  was :  "  To  study  the  Scriptures  so  steadily, 
constantly,  and  frequently  as  that  I  may  find  and  plainly  per- 
ceive myself  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  same."     This 
study  was  coupled  with  an  abiding  abnegation  of  self,  and  an 
entire  consecration  to  God,  which,  in  a  mind  like  his,  are  the 
never-failing  conditions  of  success.     "  I  have  been  before  God, 
and  have  given  myself,  all   that   I   am   and  have,  to  God, 
so  that  I  am  not  in  any  respect  my  own.     I  can  challenge  no 
right  in  this  understanding,  this  will,  these  affections  which  are 
in  me.     Neither  have  I  any  right  in  this  body,  or  any  of  its 
members,  no  right  in  this  tongue,  these  hands,  these  feet ;  no 
right  in  these  senses,  these  eyes,  these  ears,  this  smell,  or  this 
taste.     I  have  given  myself  clean  away,  and  have  not  retained 
anything  of  my  own." 

With  these  primary  elements  of  a  sound  theology  and  a  prac- 
tical minister,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  downward  course 
of  things  in  his  parish  first  checked  and  then  turned  back. 
This  counter-scene  opened  in  the  remarkable  revival  of  1734. 
An  account  of  this  work  of  grace,  then  so  unusual,  was  given 
by  Mr  Edwards,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Narrative  of  Surprising 
Conversions."  This  publication  was  followed  by  two  others  on 
the  same  general  subject,  which  grew  out  of  the  second  awaken- 
ing, which  commenced  in  Northampton  in  1740,  and  extended 
into  many  parts  of  New  England.  One  was  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Revival  of  Religion,"  which,  like  the  first,  was  eminently  prac- 
tical.    The  other  was  the  "  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections." 
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The  object  is  to  distinguish  a  genuine  from  a  spurious  conver- 
sion. It  is  Biblical,  though  it  draws  largely  on  consciousness 
and  Christian  experience.  It  impresses  men  with  the  necessity 
of  being  thoroughly  honest  with  themselves,  and  teaches  them 
how  to  be  so.  If  it  has  strong  meat  for  men,  it  has  also  milk 
for  babes.  It  is  not  perfect,  as  is  no  work  of  erring  men  ;  but 
in  those  moral  eddies,  and  even  whirlpools,  occasioned  by  the 
bold  reaffirmations  of  the  purely  gospel  doctrines,  it  was  what 
the  condition  of  the  churches  required.  Perhaps,  like  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  for  a  certain  few,  it  may  need  some 
previous  culturing  influences,  as  sedatives  in  the  medical  art 
must  in  some  diseases  precede  the  remedial  agencies.  But  with 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  "  Saint's  Rest,"  this  Treatise 
has  been  hallowed  in  the  experience  of  the  regenerate  of  all 
denominations,  for  more  than  a  century. 

These  three  treatises  are  the  exponents  of  a  powerful  reac- 
tionary movement,  of  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  Edwards 
was  made  the  instrument.  They  are  the  work  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness. Hence  they  are  life-like  and  exact.  They  were  produced 
in  the  glow  of  a  bold  and  stalwart  heart,  kindled  into  what  he 
calls  "a  sweet  burning."  Hence,  though  just,  sometimes 
rigorously  so  to  the  proud  and  luxurious  lovers  of  themselves, 
he  is  also  gentle,  tender,  even  as  a  mother,  to  all  the  consciously 
sin-worn  and  suffering  of  his  kind.  The  work  of  God,  of  which 
they  treat,  makes  an  epoch  in  the  church  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, not  unlike  that  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  and  makes  up  largely  the  first  chapter  of  the  Edwardean 
period  of  our  history.  The  scenes  which  marked  the  early 
history  of  Mr  Edwards,  and  the  subjects  that  he  was  led  to 
examine,  increased  his  misgivings  respecting  the  Half-way 
Covenant,  particularly  "  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  those 
into  the  church  who  made  no  pretence  to  real  godliness."  His 
difficulties  led  to  examination,  examination  resulted  in  convic- 
tion, and  this  in  action,  when  a  new  scene  opens  in  his  history, 
which  was  closed  by  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relations. 

The  removal  of  Mr  Edwards  from  Northampton  to  Stock- 
bridge  opens  the  second,  and  in  some  respects,  the  most  im- 
portant chapter  in  his  history.  The  first  marked  movement  in 
this  period  was,  as  we  have  seen,  practical — a  reactionary  life- 
movement  against  the  chills  of  death,  that  were  stiffening  the 
faith  and  worship  of  the  churches  into  lifeless  forms  and  fossils. 
How  extensive  the  defection  had  become  Mr  Edwards  did  not 
know  until  he  found  himself,  by  divine  providence,  engaged  in 
arresting  it.  He  knew  that  opening  the  door  of  the  church  to 
the  world  was  the  way  to  corrupt  and  debase  it.  But  he  was 
not  aware,  when  all  the  churches  in  the  county  but  two  had 
thus  opened  their  doors,  that  all  the  ministers  in  it  but  three 
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had  become  correspondingly  lax  in  doctrine,  until  he  tried  to 
restore  the  old  principle  that  "  the  matter  of  a  church  are  saints 
by  calling."  Up  to  this  time  his  publications  had  been  of  a 
practical  character.  He  now  entered  on  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions relating  more  directly  to  fundamental  doctrines.  The 
age  was  beginning  to  drift  from  those  great  truths  which  had 
fed  the  life  of  the  church  in  its  seasons  of  greatest  activity  and 
purity.  In  France,  monkish  superstition  was  already  goading 
the  populace  onward  towards  atheistic  madness.  A  dead  ortho- 
doxy was  opening  the  way  in  Germany  for  a  deader  rationalism. 
The  evangelical  faith  in  England  was  ebbing  before  the  flood- 
tide  of  deism  and  naturalism,  while  in  this  country,  the  school 
of  infidels,  a  little  later  called  Jeffersonian,  was  concentrating 
its  forces,  and  beginning  "  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  The 
works  of  such  men  as  Dv  Tumbull,  and  Dr  John  Taylor,  of 
England,  thoroughly  Pelagian  in  their  principles,  were  exten- 
sively circulated. 

Edwards  saw  the  necessity  for  discussion — original,  calm 
philosophical  discussion.  The  faith  was  assailed  from  the  side 
of  reason.  Not  that  infinite  mind  to  which  Fenelon  exclaimed : 
"  O  Reason  !  Reason  !  art  thou  not  he  whom  I  seek  ?"  No  ; 
but  a  mere  rationalismus  vulgaris,  an  ethical  all-sufficiency  of 
the  human  for  itself  An  original  defence  of  the  old  faith  from 
the  divine  philosophical  side  was  needed,  and  Providence  had 
prepared  him  for  this  new  work.  "  The  honour  of  being  the 
most  effective  defender  of  Christianity,"  says  Dr  Chalmers,  "  we 
should  ascribe  to  Jonathan  Edwards."  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
by  no  means  a  partial  witness,  regarded  his  "  power  of  subtle 
argument  as,  perhaps,  unmatched,  certainly  unsurpassed,  among 
men."  Mr  Edwards  now  entered  on  that  series  of  polemical 
papers  which  distinguished  him  as  the  greatest  thinker  and 
most  profound  theologian  of  the  age.  It  consists  of  the 
"  Treatises  on  the  Will,"  on  "  The  End  of  God  in  the  Creation 
of  the  World,"  on  "  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  and  on  "  Origi- 
nal Sin."  Before  he  left  Northampton,  he  had  projected  a  plan 
for  these  defensive  treatises,  and  had  been  collecting  materials 
for  its  execution.  In  1V48,  he  received  from  Rev.  John  Erskine 
of  Scotland,  John  Taylor's  works  "  On  Original  sin,"  and  his 
"  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,"  with  a  "  Paraphrase  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans."  In  his  letter  of  acknowledgment,  he 
says  :  "  I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  those  two  books  of  Taylor's. 
I  had  before  borrowed  and  read  Taylor  '  On  Original  Sin.'  .  .  . 
The  other  book,  his  '  Paraphrase,'  &c.,  I  had  not  heard  of-— if 
I  had,  I  should  not  have  been  easy  till  I  had  seen  it,  and  been 
possessed  of  it.  These  hooks,  if  I  should  live,  may  probably 
he  of  great  service  to  me."  The  intent  and  bearing  of  this  de- 
fensive scheme  are  made  evident  by  a  letter  to  the  same  man, 
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written  in  1752,  one  year  before  the  "Treatise  on  the  Will" 
was  produced  : — 

"  I  hope  now,  in  a  short  time,  to  be  at  leisure  to  resume  my  de- 
sign of  writing  something  on  the  Arminian  controversy.  I  have  no 
thought  of  going  through  with  all  parts  of  the  controversy  at  once  ; 
but  the  subject  which  I  intended,  Grod  willing,  first  to  write  some- 
thing upon,  was  Free  Will  and  Moral  Agency,  endeavouring  with 
as  much  exactness  as  I  am  able,  to  consider  the  nature  of  that  free- 
dom of  moral  agents  which  makes  them  the  subjects  of  moral 
government,  moral  precepts,  counsels,  calls,  motives,  persuasions, 
promises  and  threatenings,  praise  and  blame,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, strictly  examining  the  modern  notions  of  those  things, 
endeavouring  to  demonstrate  their  most  palpable  inconsistency  and 
absurdity;  endeavouring,  also,  to  bring  the  late  great  objections  and 
outcries  against  Calvinistic  divinity,  from  these  topics,  to  the  test  of 
tlie  strictest  reasoning ;  and  particularly  that  great  objection,  in 
which  the  modern  writers  have  so  much  gloried,  so  long  triumphed, 
with  so  great  a  degree  of  insult  towards  the  most  excellent  divines, 
and  in  effect,  against  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  namely,  that  the 
Calvinistic  notions  of  God's  moral  government  are  contrary  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Edwards  did  not  come  rashly  to  these 
later  labours.  He  carefully  surveyed  the  whole  field.  He 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  strongest  points  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  grappled  with  its  chief  defenders.  They  had  im- 
peached the  old  Calvinistic  divinity,  and  appealed  to  the  bar 
of  reason  and  common-sense.  He  willingly  followed  them  there, 
and  then  earned  the  appellants  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the 
divine  Word.  We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  an 
exact  analysis  and  summary  of  these  treatises.  But  without 
something  of  this  internal  history  we  should  fail  to  bring  out 
fairly  that  in  Edwards  which  has  given  liLs  name  to  the  period. 
The  genuine  Edwardean  theology  lies  in  these  treatises.  The 
logical  order  would  lead  us  to  speak  first  of  the  End  of  God  in 
the  Creation  of  the  World  as  the  starting -^mi,  and  then  of 
the  treatise  on  Original  Sin,  or  the  Fall  of  Man.  Next,  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  or  man's  condition  in  his  abnoi^mal  state, 
and  finally,  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue  in  the  regenerate. 

But  the  chronological  order  will  comport  better  with  our 
object,  which  is  rather  historical  than  logical  or  theological. 
This  brings  us  first  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  which  was  produced,  according  to  his  biographer,  in  four 
months  and  a  half  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conclu- 
sions, it  is  by  general  admission  a  masterpiece  of  close  reasoning. 
It  is  often  studied  by  the  best  thinkers  as  a  mental  discipline. 
The  diverse  Anti-Calvinists,  the  Pelagian,  Semi-Pelagian,  and 
Socinian  schools,  have,  for  a  hundred  years,  directed  their  most 
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powerful  batteries  against  it.  They  have  been  debating  and 
dissertating  upon  it.  They  have  viewed  it,  reviewed  it,  and 
re-reviewed  it,  with  a  kind  of  success  that  ever  leaves  the  same 
work  to  be  repeated.  A  joint  in  the  harness  of  the  matchless 
chieftain,  or  a  vulnerable  spot  in  his  heel,  has  been  sedulously 
sought  for,  through  which  he  could  be  made  to  "  bite  the  dust," 
and  is  still  sought  for,  but  in  vain. 

We  freely  allow  that  these  reviews  and  dissertations  have 
an  important  historical  value.  They  have  generally  been  the 
product  of  honest  and  earnest  minds,  which  have  brought  to 
the  great  subject  whatever  light  may  have  been  elicited  by 
the  later  studies  in  mental  and  moral  science.  Nicer  discrimi- 
nations, new  shades  of  thought,  and  a  more  exact  terminology, 
have  evolved  more  fully  the  main  ideas  of  the  author,  and 
harmonized  them  more  perfectly  with  the  aggressive  forces  of 
the  church  catholic  in  its  conflicts  with  error. 

I.  In  this  Inquiry,  the  will  is  defined  as  that  by  which  the 
mind  chooses  any  thing,  or  which  is  the  same,  that  by  which 
the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses.  It  includes  the  desires,  in- 
cUnations,  and  affections.*  The  will  is  determined  when,  by 
some  influence,  its  choice  is  fixed  upon  a  particular  object ; 
and  this  influence  is  that  motive  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
mind,  is  the  strongest.  Motive,  which  is  both  objective  and 
subjective,  is  the  whole  of  that  which  moves  the  mind  to  voli- 
tion, or  in  view  of  which  it  acts.  By  the  formula,  "  the  will  is 
as  the  greatest  apparent  good,"  is  meant  that  the  mind  chooses 
according  to  what  seems  immediately  most  agreeable. 

Moral  necessity  is  simply  the  certainty  of  things,  in  them- 
selves, which  is  the  ground  of  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  of 
the  proposition  that  affirms  them.  It  excludes  constraint,  and 
natural  necessity  ;  and  when  it  relates  to  the  actions  of  moral 
agents  it  involves  choice,  and  the  influence  of  motives,  and  is 
improperly  called  necessity.  It  is  therefore  consistent  with 
liberty  or  freedom,  which  is  the  power  of  choosing  as  one 
pleases,  and  of  acting  as  one  chooses,  with  no  compulsion  or 
restraint.  In  brief,  it  is  the  power  of  choice,  or  the  election  of 
one  oi  two  or  more  objects  of  choice.  An  inability  to  choose 
either  of  two  objects  is  the  negation  of  choice,  and  therefore 
not  an  element  of  freedom.  Nor  is  the  power  of  choosing  and 
refusing  an  object,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  element.  One 
can  no  more  choose  and  refuse  a  thing  at  the  same  instant, 
than  he  can  do  and  not  do  it.  Neither  is  the  simultaneous 
choice  of  a  thing  and  its  opposite,  or  both  of  two  objects,  a  pos- 
sible volition.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  an  absolute  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will,  or  the  power  of  a  contrary 

*  Edwards's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16-280. 
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choice,  is  not  essential  to  the  Edwardean  idea  of  freedom,  and, 
if  he  be  correct,  to  any  just  idea  of  it.  The  will  has  no  power. 
It  is  not  an  agent,  and  has  no  consciousness  or  personality. 
The  mind  is  the  agent,  and,  in  its  unity  and  totality,  the  only 
agent.  It  has  the  will  as  its  power,  by  which  it  acts  volition- 
ally — thus  or  the  contrary,  but  not  thus  and  the  contrary — 
neither  without  motives,  nor  against  the  prevailing  ones. 
Consequently,  the  hberty  of  indifference,  or  of  choice,  with  no 
antecedent,  leaning,  or  disposition,  is  neither  necessary  to  free- 
dom nor  compatible  with  it.  Nor  does  it  allow  as  essential 
that  contingency  or  fortuitousness  which  excludes  the  moral 
certainty  of  things. 

Natural  Ability  in  the  Edwardean  theology,  and  as  implied 
in  the  Inquiry,  consists  in  the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind, 
which  are  the  condition  and  instruments  of  moral  agency,  and 
the  basis  and  measure  of  responsibility — a  capacity  for  acting 
as  one  chooses,  and  choosing  as  one  pleases.  Natural  Inability 
is  the  absence  of  this  capacity.  Moral  Inabihty  is  the  want  of 
inclination,  or  the  prevalence  of  an  opposite  incUnation.  The 
inability  to  good  in  man's  fallen  state  is  his  "  desperate  depra- 
vity." A  man  is  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing  when  he  can  do 
it  if  he  will,  but  from  a  want  of  inclination  will  not.  He  has 
a  thing  in  his  power  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  that  is,  if  he  can 
choose  that,  or  something  else.  But,  while,  from  prevailing 
bent,  he  chooses  one,  he  is  morally  unable  to  choose  the  other. 
One  can  perform  the  external  acts  that  depend  on  the  will,  and 
the  acts  of  the  will  themselves,  if  he  ivill.  To  say  otherwise 
is  to  say  that  he  can  not  will  if  he  does  will.  Yet,  while  a 
man  can  act  if  he  will,  and  can  will  if  he  does,  and  as  he  does, 
he  is  morally  unable  to  perform  an  act  if  he  does  not  will  it; 
and  unable  to  will  it  if  he  will  not,  and  unable  to  will  other- 
wise than  he  pleases,  or,  otherwise  than  he  does  will.  Moral 
Ability  is  the  natural  faculties  and  the  inclination ;  that  is, 
plenary  abihty  or  power  in  the  proper  sense. 

From  this  imperfect  statement  of  the  ground  principles  of 
the  Inquiry,  its  practical  bearings  are  evident  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles  of  the  New  England  Theology  :  1.  A  valid 
divine  sovereignty  and  moral  government.  2.  The  freedom 
of  the  subjects  of  that  government,  even  when  morally  dis- 
ordered, and  dependent  on  the  sovereign  for  restoration.  3. 
Hence  the  entire  accountability  of  the  subject,  in  the  abnormal 
as  in  the  noi-mal  state.  4.  All  moral  beings  will  and  act  as  on 
the  whole  is  most  agreeable,  or  according  to  their  underlying 
and  ruling  love.  Its  main  antagonistic  force  is  directed  against 
that  autonomy  of  the  human  will  by  which,  through  its  self- 
determining  power,  it  is  raised  to  a  co-efficient  with  the  divine 
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will ;  in  which,  as  Bledsoe,  an  extreme  libertarian,  teaches,  even 
God  can  not  cause  virtue  without  a  contradiction. 

This  medium  doctrine  of  the  will,  standing  between  the 
extremes  of  Necessitarianism  and  Libertarianism,  conciliates 
and  harmonizes  elements  of  theology,  which  otherwise  appear 
incongruous  if  not  contradictory.  According  to  it,  God  is  a 
sovereign  and  man  is  free.  All  things  in  the  universe  are 
connected  and  certain,  but  no  moral  being  is  forced.  It  avoids 
fatalism,  and  is  equally  remote  from  fanaticism  and  a  nebulistic 
mysticism.  Evil  came  into  the  world  by  man's  free  will, 
through  God's  non-prevention  or  permissive  will.  "God  is  its 
sovereign,  but  no  whit  its  author.  And  He  will  subject  it  to 
his  fore-ordination  and  eternal  purpose  of  good.  The  divine 
will  touches  directly  the  fallen  human  will  in  man's  recovery, 
and  moves  it  to  good,  not  as  a  machine,  by  mechanical  force, 
but  as  the  Infinite  free  spirit  moves  and  mends  the  finite  free 
spirit.  Regeneration  is  more  than  moral  suasion,  and  lies 
deeper  than  any  self-determination.  It  can  be  explained  by 
no  mere  autonomy  of  the  will,  or  "  spontaneous  activity,  self- 
directed."  "  Say  what  we  may  of  the  will,  as  a  strictly  self- 
determining  power,"  says  Dr  Bushnell,  a  moderate  representative 
of  the  libertarian  scheme,  "  raise  what  distinctions  we  may  as 
regards  the  kinds  of  ability,  such  as  natural  and  moral,  ante- 
cedent and  subsequent,  we  have  no  ability  at  all,  of  any  kind, 
to  regenerate  our  states  or  restore  our  own  disorders."* 

"  Hereby,"  says  Edwards,  "  it  becomes  manifest  that  God's 
moral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels, 
warnings,  expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  determining  disposal 
of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  through  the  universe,  in  his  pro- 
vidence, either  by  positive  efficiency  or  permission."-!- 

This  is  the  Edwardean  doctrine  of  God's  government  as  found 
in  the  Inquiry.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  chief  fathers  of  the 
New  England  churches.  We  think  it  is  shewn  in  this  essay, 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton  says  a  hundred  years  later  it  is  by 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  "to  be  as  irrational  as 
irreligious,  on  the  ground  of  human  understanding,  to  deny, 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  foreknowledge,  predestination, 
and  free  grace  of  God,  or,  on  the  other,  the  free  will  of  man  ; 
that  we  should  believe  both,  and  both  in  unison,  though  un- 
able to  comprehend  either,  even,  apart.  '  This  philosophy  pro- 
claims with  Augustine,  and  with  Augustine  in  his  maturest 
writings  :  If  there  be  not  free  grace  in  God,  how  can  he  save 
the  world  ;  and  if  there  be  not  free  will  in  man,  how  can  the 

*  Nature  and  SupornaturaliBin,  p.  234.  f  Works,  ii.  281-2. 
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world,  by  God,  be  judged  ?'  This  doctrine,  says  the  same 
acute  author,  "  brings  us  back  from  the  observations  of  modern 
theology,  to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient 
church." 

The  year  after  the  Inquiry  was  published,  1754,  Pres.  Ed- 
wards, in  continuance  of  his  plan,  prepared  the  dissertations 
"  On  the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World,"  and  also  on 
"  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue."  Seven  years  after  the  death  of 
their  author,  1765,  they  were  published  with  a  preface  by  Dr 
Hopkins.  Both  were  carefully  prepared  "  for  the  public  view," 
says  the  editor,  and  were  "  more  especially  designed  for  the 
learned  and  inquisitive." 

II.  In  the  former,  the  End  of  God  in  Creation,  the  author 
distinguishes  clearly,*  1,  Between  the  chief  end  and  the  ulti- 
mate ;  2,  Between  the  chief  end  and  the  infeHor  ;  3,  Between 
the  ultimate  and  the  subordinate.  An  ultimate  end  is  what 
one  seeks  on  its  own  account,  and  a  subordinate  one  is  what 
is  sought  as  a  means  to  some  higher  end.  The  chief  end  is 
that  which  is  most  valued  and  sought,  and  is  always  ultimate  ; 
an  inferior,  that  which  is  less  desired.  Whatever  that  be 
which  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  and  was  so  originally,  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the  crea- 
tion, that  must  be  worthy  to  be  God's  last  end  in  the  creation, 
and  also  worthy  to  be  his  highest  end.  Whatsoever  thing 
is  actually  the  effect  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is 
simply  and  absolutely  valuable  in  itself,  that  thing  is  an  ulti- 
mate end  of  God's  creating  the  world.  We  see  that  it  is  a 
good  which  He  aimed  at  by  the  creation  of  the  world,  because 
He  has  actually  attained  it  by  that  means. 

The  moral  rectitude  of  God  must  consist  in  a  due  respect 
to  things  that  are  objects  of  moral  respect And,  there- 
fore, it  must  chiefly  consist  in  giving  due  respect  to  that 
Being  to  whom  the  Tnost  is  due,  that  is,  God,  for  he  is  in- 
finitely the  most  worthy  of  regard.  And  if  it  is  fit  and  holy 
that  God  should  have  a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  it  is  fit  that 
he  should  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  he  has.  That 
this  regard  to  the  infinite  excellence  of  his  own  nature  should 
be  his  last  end  in  creation,  is  evident — Because  it  is  fit  and 
desirable  that  his  attributes  should  be  exerted,  that  they  should 
be  known  by  other  beings  than  himself,  that  they  might  be 
the  objects  oi  joyous  affection. 

To  the  objection  that  this  makes  God  a  selfish  Being,  acting 
for  his  own  glory,  Mr  Edwards  replies.  If  God  be  the  Infinite 
Good,  and  all  other  excellence  less  than  nothing  in  compari- 
son, it  is  fit  that  he  should  value  himself  accordingly,  and, 

*■  Wurke,  iii.  p.  £-89. 
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therefore,  it  is  not  selfishness  but  moral  rectitude.  Selfishness 
is  opposition  of  one's  self  to  the  public  good.  But  this  supreme 
regard  of  God  to  himself  is  just  the  identification  of  himself 
with  that  good  which  secures  it  in  the  highest  degree.  If  his 
excellence  and  glory  are  worthy  to  be  made  the  end  of  his 
creatures,  certainly  they  must  be  worthy  to  be  made  his  end, 
Thus  God's  regard  to  himself  as  supremely  good,  is  the  oppo- 
site of  selfishness.  The  perfection  of  his  government  depends 
upon  it.  Should  he  turn  from  it,  the  good  of  the  universe 
would  fail.  The  objection  is  based  on  misapprehension,  and  is 
therefore  sciolistic  and  nugatory. 

III.  The  dissertation  on  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  ground-principle  as  that  on  the  End  of 
God  in  the  Creation.  Edwards  uses  the  term  virtue  in  the 
sense  of  holiness.*  Virtue  he  defines  as  something  beautiful 
or  excellent,  belonging  to  beings  that  have  perception  and  will, 
and  as  consisting  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general.  The 
first  object  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  being,  simply  con- 
sidered, and  its  ultimate  propensity  is  to  the  highest  good 
of  being  in  general.  The  second,  is  benevolent  being.  The 
benevolence  of  a  being,  and  the  qualities  and  exercises  of  mind 
which  proceed  from  it,  constitute  that  spiritual  and  moral 
beauty  wherein  all  true  virtue  consists,  and  is  the  primary 
ground  of  the  love  of  complacency.  The  divine  virtue  consists 
primarily  in  love  to  himself  as  both  the  infinite  Being  and  the 
infinite  Beauty,  and  secondarily  in  a  regard  to  his  creatures, 
which  is  proportional  to  their  being  and  beauty.  Their  virtue 
consists  in  a  similar  supremacy  of  love  of  him,  and  a  propor- 
tional love  to  their  fellow-creatures.  This  love  is  the  sum  of 
creaturely  excellence,  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law.  Self- 
love,  or  benevolence  to  a  particular  person  or  private  system, 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  because  the  good  will  is 
confined  to  a  single  person,  or  a  small  part  of  universal  being. 
It  is  against  general  benevolence,  and  will  set  a  person  against 
general  existence  and  make  him  an  enemy  to  it. 

The  following  are  some  points  in  what  Edwards  regarded  as 
the  New  Divinity,  against  which  he  reaffirmed  these  general 
principles  of  the  old. 

1.  That  God's  chief  end  in  creation  is  happiness.  Rev.  Mr 
Dwight,  the  able  editor  of  the  New  York  edition  of  his  works, 
says,  the  point  demonstrated  by  Edwards  is,  that  this  end  was 
"  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  highest  happiness 
of  his  creatures."  This  we  think  is  a  misconception.  For  the 
highest  happiness  of  all  his  creatures  is  not  the  effect  of  crea- 
tion.    But  Edwards  says,  "  Whatsoever  thing  is  actually  the 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  94-162. 
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effect  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  simply  and  abso- 
lutely valuable  in  itself,  that  thing  is  an  ultimate  end  of  God's 
creating  the  world."  The  doctrine  of  both  these  dissertations 
looks  for  God's  end  in  creation  to  something  higher  than  hap- 
piness, as  the  "  absolutely  valuable,"  namely,  to  the  illustration 
of  infinite  excellence,  in  the  production  of  a  similar  finite  excel- 
lence. This  bars  out  the  Universalist  dogma,  which  is  the 
logical  sequence  from  the  happiness  theory,  and  also  the  Divine 
Impotence  scheme,  that  God  fails  of  his  end,  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures,  only  because  he  is  not  able  to  accomplish  it. 

2.  That  happiness  is  the  chief  end  in  the  virtuous  affections 
of  created  beings.  Some  writers  have  claimed  the  disserta- 
tion on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue  in  support  of  this  view. 
But  a  careful  examination  will  shew  that  this  is  one  of  the 
errors  especially  assailed  in  it.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
both  the  essays,  that  the  chief  end  of  the  creatures  in  a  virtu- 
ous affection,  is  the  same  as  God's  chief  end  in  his  creation — 
the  excellence  and  glory  of  the  Creator.  The  author  expressly 
teaches  that  "a  truly  virtuous  mind,  being  under  the  sove- 
reign dominion  of  love  to  God,  above  all  things  seeks  the  glory 
of  God,  and  makes  this  his  supreme,  governing,  and  ultimate 
end." 

3.  The  Utilitarian  dogma,  which  makes  virtue  not  a  good 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  happiness.  The  Biblical  Repertory,* 
in  an  able  article  on  Dr  Alexander's  Outlines  of  Moral  Science, 
appears  to  impeach  Edwards  on  this  point.  It  is  true,  a  repul- 
sive Utilitarianism  is  taught  in  the  elaborate  note  by  Dr  Wil- 
liams, the  editor  of  the  EngHsh  edition.  He  defines  virtue  as 
"  a  laudable  mean  of  real  happiness."  t  But  the  editor  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  author.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  the 
text  confutes  the  commentary. 

Upon  this  point,  Mr  Dwight  seems  to  have  misconceived 
the  animus  of  the  essay,  when  he  says  Edwards  represents 
"  virtue  as  founded  in  happiness,  and  as  being  love  to  the 
greatest  happiness." |  Edwards,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
virtue  is  founded  in  being  and  in  benevolence.  The  first  objec- 
tive ground  of  it  "  is  being,  simply  considered,"  and  of  course, 
exclusive  of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  that  being.  The 
second  ground  is  "  benevolent  being,"  neither  as  happy  nor 
otherwise,  but  as  holy.§  And  as  God  is  the  chief  of  all  great- 
ness and  excellence,  of  all  being  and  beauty,  true  holiness  is 
founded  objectively  on  this  double  element  in  him,  and  con- 
sists in  love  to  him. 

The  connection  between  holiness  and  happiness  in  the  Ed- 
wardean scheme  is  inviolate,  as  it  must  be  in  a  moral  govern- 

*  Vol.  XXV.  p.  19.    t  Ed,  Works,  iii.  p.  100.     t  Vol,  i.  p.  548.     §  iii.  p.  97,  98. 
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ment ;  .but  virtue  is  made  a  good  in  itself,  and  is  sought  as 
the  chief  and  ultimate  end,  as  it  must  be,  that  the  government 
may  be  one  of  moral  rectitude ;  and  happiness  is  a  good, 
but  not  the  highest,  and  hence  neither  God's  nor  a  holy  man's 
chief  end. 

The  divine  excellency  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  says  Ed- 
wards, in  the  Essay  on  Religious  Affections,  "  the  Word  of  God, 
his  Works  and  Ways,  ....  is  the  primary  reason  why  a  true 
saint  loves  these  things,  and  not  any  supposed  interest  that  he 
has  in  them,  or  any  conceived  benefit  that  he  has  received  or 
shall  receive  from  them."  This  antagonism  of  the  Edwardean 
theology  to  the  Utilitarian  dogma,  is  still  further  evident  from_ 
its  repugnance  to  a  kindred  proposition  : 

4.  That  all  love  arises  from  self-love.  If  self-love  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  a  man's  loving  whatsoever  is  pleasing  to  him, 
which  is  the  truism  of  his  "  loving  what  he  loves,"  it  is  no 
wonder  that  "all  love  may  be  resolved  into  self-love."  But 
"  this  is  calling  that  self-love  which  is  only  a  general  capacity 
of  loving  or  hating ;  or  a  capacity  of  being  either  pleased  or 
displeased,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a  faculty 
of  will."  Self-love  "  most  commonly  signifies  a  man's  regard  to 
his  confined  private  self,"  or  that  interest  which  most  imme- 
diately consists  in  those  pleasures  or  pains  which  are  personal."* 
It  is  confined  to  a  private  system,  and  will  set  a  person  against 
general  existence  and  make  him  an  enemy  to  it.-f*  There  is 
an  apparent  conflict  between  this  view  and  another  presented 
in  "  Charity  and  its  Fruits,"  where  he  says  that  "  charity,  or 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  is  not  contrary  to  all  self-love."  J  It 
is  not  contrary  to  Christianity  that  a  man  should  love  himself, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his  own  happiness. 

There  are  three  senses  in  which  Edwards  employs  the  term 
self-love;  1.  As  a  regard  for  one's  self,  which  is  a  part  of  bene- 
volence to  being  in  general ;  then  it  is  legitimate  and  Chris- 
tian, in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  love  to  one's  self  implied 
in  the  command,  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  2.  A  love 
of  one's  happiness,  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  all  intelli- 
gent beings,  and  is  as  necessary  to  man's  nature  as  the  faculty 
of  the  will.  In  this  sense  Edwards  employs  the  term,  when  he 
speaks  of  it  as  "a  capacity  of  being  either  pleased  or  displeased, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a  faculty  of  will," 
and  of  "  loving  what  he  loves."  3.  The  most  common  and 
only  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is,  a  man's  regard  to  his  private 
interest,  which  sets  him  against  the  general  good.  A  careful 
examination  of  all  President  Edwards  has  said  on  the  subject, 
and  of  the  different  senses  and  relations  in  which  he  employs 

*  Works,  iii.  pp.  118,  119.      t  P.  119-      X  Charity  and  its  Fruits,  p.  229. 
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the  tei-m,  will  disclose  his  essential  consistency.  The  Treatise 
on  the  Religious  Affections  presents  the  same  dishke  to  self- 
love,  or  desire  of  happiness,  as  the  source  of  all  love. 

"  Some  say  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  any 
man  to  love  God,  or  any  other  being,  but  that  love  to  himself  must 
be  the  foundation  of  it.  But  I  humbly  suppose  it  is  for  want  of 
consideration  they  say  so.  They  argue  that  whoever  loves  God  and 
so  desires  his  glory,  or  the  enjoyment  of  him,  desires  these  things  as 
his  own  happiness But  how  came  these  things  to  be  so  agree- 
able to  him  that  he  esteemed  it  his  highest  happiness  to  glorify 
God  ?  Is  not  this  the  fruit  of  love  ?  Must  not  a  man  first  love 
God,  or  have  his  heart  united  to  him,  before  he  will  esteem  God's 
good  his  own^  and  before  he  will  desire  the  glorifying  of  God  as  his 
happiness  ?  It  is  not  strong  arguing  because  ofter  a  man  has  his 
heart  united  to  God  in  love,  and  as  a  fruit  of  this,  he  desires  His 
glory  and  enjoyment  as  his  own  happiness,  that  therefore  a  desire 
of  this  happiness  must  needs  be  the  cause  and  foundation  of  this 
love ;  unless  it  is  strong  arguing  that  because  a  father  begat  a  son, 
therefore  the  son  certainly  begat  him Something  else  en- 
tirely distinct  from  self-love  might  be  the  cause  of  this,  namely,  a 
change  made  in  the  views  of  the  mind  and  relish  of  his  heart,  whereby 
he  apprehends  a  beauty,  and  a  glory,  and  a  supreme  good,  in  God's 
nature  as  it  is  in  itself  This  may  be  the  thing  that  first  draws  his 
heart  to  him  and  causes  his  heart  to  be  united  to  him,  prior  to  all 
considerations  of  his  own  interest  or  happiness,  although  after  this, 
and  as  a  fruit  of  it,  he  necessarily  seeks  his  interest  and  happiness 
in  God."  "  The  first  foundation  of  a  true  love  to  God  is  that  whereby 
he  is  in  himself  lovely,  or  worthy  to  be  loved,  or  the  supreme  love- 
liness of  his  nature."  * 

Thus,  against  all  forms  of  the  self-love  scheme,  Edwards  re- 
affirms the  old  doctrine  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  that,  "  be- 
cause the  works  of  self-love  proceed  not  from  a  heart  purified 
by  faith,  nor  are  done  in  a  right  manner,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God,  they  are  therefore 
sinful  and  cannot  please  God." 

The  Edwardean  theology  is  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
the  Utilitarian  philosophy.  There  is  nothing  mercenary  about 
it.  While  it  takes  in  the  individual  interests,  it  carries  each 
one  to  what  is  far  above  and  beyond  individualism.  It  includes 
happiness,  and  makes  that  secure  to  the  holy,  as  hoHness 
always  draws  this  after  it.  But  its  last  chief  end  is  God,  the 
infinite  personal  excellence,  indescribable  moral  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  and  of  love.  It  enfolds  these,  and 
a  conscious  communion  with  them  as  its  central  and  centraliz- 
ing force — the  dynamics  of  the  system. 

*  Works,  V.  pp.  129-131. 
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5.  Another  principle  to  wliich  these  Essays  oppose  them- 
selves, is,  that  the  mere  will  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  abso- 
lute right  and  obligation.  The  opposition  to  this  is  rather  in 
the  drift  of  the  dissertations,  than  in  any  specific  expression. 
The  will  of  God,  as  in  all  biblical  theology,  is  taken  as  the  in- 
fallible rule  of  duty,  the  synonym  of  right  and  exponent  of 
wrong.  But  it  does  not  create  these  principles.  Their  founda- 
tion is  not  either  ah  extra,  or  anterior,  to  the  divine  nature, 
but  intrinsic  and  eternal  in  that  nature.  Right  is  in  God  as 
wisdom  is.  But  his  will  is  no  more  the  cause  of  the  one  than 
the  other,  though  it  is  the  exponent  of  both.  God's-  nature  is 
the  concrete  of  absolute  right,  as  it  is  of  truth,  justice,  and  love. 
This  is  what  Edwards  means  by  the  "supremely  excellent 
nature  of  divine  things,"  "  the  infinite  excellence  of  the  divine 
nature,"  with  which  the  divine  will  and  administration  are 
always  in  exact  accordance.  Hence  God's  sovereignty  is  sim- 
ply the  regnancy  of  right,  wisdom,  and  love.  It  is  not  arbitrary, 
in  the  obnoxious  sense  of  reasonless,  but  it  is  absolute.  Yet 
not  absolute,  as  a  human  tyrant,  from  the  seizure  and  abuse  of 
unlawful  power,  but  as  having  no  equal  or  coefficient,  the 
source  of  all  things,  and  the  supreme, — competent  to  an  admi- 
nistration resulting  in  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  both 
in  what  it  does  and  what  it  "permits.  The  sovereignty  of  his  will 
rests  on  his  wisdom,  equity,  and  love.  The  executive  in  the 
divine  government,  so  to  speak,  falls  back  on  the  legislative, 
and  the  legislative  upon  the  judiciary  or  court  of  equity  in  the 
divine  nature.  God  must  be  sovereign,  or  nothing.  He  must 
rule  in  the  world,  and  in  our  theologies,  or  evil  will,  and  death 
and  hell.  Hence  his  sovereignty  is  a  primary  belief,  a  regula- 
tive idea  in  all  generally  sound  theology.  Hence  too  all  good 
men,  rightly  conceiving  of  it,  have  grasped  it  as  a  first  truth, 
and  loved  it.  "  Absolute  sovereignty,"  says  Edwards,  "  is  what 
I  love  to  ascribe  to  God."  And  of  this.  Mills  exclaimed  in 
God's  early  disclosures  to  him  of  his  love,  "  Glorious  sove- 
reignty !     Glorious  sovereignty." 

IV.  The  last  great  work  of  President  Edwards  is  the  Treatise 
on  Original  Sin.  And  as  this  is  the  last,  so,  as  an  index  of  his 
theology,  it  is  the  most  valuable.  It  embraces  a  wider  range 
of  thought,  and  contains  his  views  on  a  greater  variety  of  theo- 
logical topics. 

The  Treatise  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Our  limits  will  allow 
us  only  a  brief  summary  of  each.  The  caption  makes  evident 
the  design  :  "  The  great  Christian  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  de- 
fended."* In  part  first,  he  defines  original  sin  as  "  the  innate 
sinful  depravity  of  heart,"  understood  as  including  the  imputa- 

*  Works,  i.  803-583. 
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tion  of  Adam's  first  sin.  As  the  qualities  and  principles  of 
virtue  and  vice  lie  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  pre- 
cedes choice,  and  gives  it  its  quality,  this  part  is  occupied  with 
the  evidence  that  the  heart  of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and 
evil  disposition. 

In  the  second  part  the  argument  is  continued  from  man's 
normal  state,  by  considering  whether  he  was  created  with 
original  righteousness.  In  the  outset,  he  meets  the  grand  ob- 
jection, both  to  original  righteousness  and  original  sin,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virtue  that  it  should  be 
con-created — that  "  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holiness,"  that 
Adam  "  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection  before  he  could 
be  righteous."  To  this  he  answers  :  "  It  is  agreeable  to  com- 
mon-sense, not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is 
virtuous,  but  that  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that  effect 
proceeds,  is  so  ;  yea,  also,  the  antecedent  good  disposition, 
temper,  or  affection  of  mind  from  whence  proceeds  that  good 
choice  is  virtuous.  This  is  according  to  the  general  notion, 
not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that 
actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they 
proceed.  Therefore,  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  be  before 
a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the 
fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceeds  from  it."  There- 
fore there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtuous  dispositions  and 
affections  should  be  the  effect  of  choice.  And  so  no  such  sup- 
posed necessity  can  be  a  good  objection  against  such  a  disposi- 
tion being  natural. 

Having  disposed  of  the  objection,  the  negative  form  of  the 
argument,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  positive.  Pres.  Edwards 
regards  it  as  an  axiom  that  "  in  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral 
obHgations,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly  innocent  as  to 
be  perfectly  righteous."  There  can  no  more  be  a  medium 
between  being  right  and  being  wrong  in  a  moral  sense  than 
between  straight  and  crooked.  Here  he  is  stedfast  with 
Augustine  and  the  church  anthropology  against  the  Pelagian 
characterless,  middle  ground — "  Ut  sine  virtute,  ita  et  vitio 
procreamur."  Adam's  sin,  with  relation  to  the  forbidden  fruit, 
was  his  Jirst  sin.  Hence  he  must  have  been  till  then,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  existence,  perfectly  righteous,  and  conse- 
.  quently  must  have  been  created  righteous.  The  supposition 
of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  obtained  by  repeated  right 
action  is  inconsistent  with  itself  For  it  supposes  a  course  of 
right  action  before  there  is  any  disposition  to  right  action.  As 
all  Adam's  holy  acts  are  traceable  to  his  original  righteous- 
ness, so  the  want  of  original  righteousness  in  his  posterity,  and 
the  corruption  of  their  moral  nature,  are  historically  traceable 
to  his  transgression.     Thus  it  is  evident  that  God  dealt  with 
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Adam  as  a  public  person,  both  as  the  natural  and  federal  head 
of  the  race,  and  had  respect  to  his  posterity  as  representatively 
included  in  him. 

The  third  part  adduces  the  evidence  of  original  sin  from  the 
work  of  redemption.     All  whom  Christ  came  to  redeem  are 
sinners — the  evil  in  all  is  sin  and  its  deserved  punishment.     If 
there  are  any  who  at  any  period  of  their  being  have  no  sin, 
they  at  that  period  need  no  Saviour,  and  are  not  capable  of 
salvation.     If  infants  are  horn  sinless,  and  die  as  they  are  born, 
they  are  incapable  of  pardon,  for  they  are  not  guilty,  and  need 
no  atonement.     They  are  equally  incapable  of  regeneration, 
for  they  have  no  sinful  nature  to  be  changed,  no  wrong  volitions 
to  be  corrected,  and  no  moral  pollution  to  be  washed  away. 
But  Christ's  work  of  redemption  does  include  the  provision 
of  salvation  for  infants.     Therefore  they  are  de  facto  among 
the  "  lost,"  for  the  grace  which  provides  a  deliverer  from  any 
state,  supposes  the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  his  deli- 
verance.    This  cuts  off  the  evasion  that  infants  are  saved  from 
a  future  sin,  for  the  sin  that  was  never  present,  and  never  will 
be,  never  could  be  future.     It  could  exist  only  in  imagination  ; 
and  therefore  salvation  from  it  could  be  only  an  imaginary, 
hypothetical  salvation.     But  the  salvation  of  infants  is  a  reality. 
There  is  a  wrong  in  the  status  of  will,  the  core  of  their  infant 
being,  from  their  Adamic  origin,  which  is  both  rectified  and 
remitted — a  something  polluted,  which  is  made  pure.     Hence 
what  the  Scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of  Christ's  re- 
demption, and  the  change  of  state  and  nature  necessary  to  true 
and  final  happiness,  affords  clear  and  abundant  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Part  fourth  answers  objections. 

1.  The  first  is  based  on  the  supposed  integrity  of  the  will,  and 
its  freedom  from  all  natural  bias,  inclination,  or  disposition  as 
motives  to  evil.  If  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful 
and  depraved  dispositions,  sin  must  be  natural ;  and  if  natural, 
then  necessary ;  and  if  necessary,  no  sin.  The  objection  is 
founded  on  a  false  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  No  such 
freedom  from  natural  inclination  and  the  power  of  motive  is 
either  necessary  to  sinful  action,  or,  in  man's  fallen  state,  pos- 
sible. Sinful  choice  does  not  make  a  sinful  disposition  or  ten- 
dency ;  but  a  tendency  to  sin  precedes  a  sinful  choice. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  makes  God  the  author  of  sin, 
or  of  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature.  The  objection  supposes 
what  the  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  allows — that  "  the  nature 
must  be  corrupted  by  some  positive  influence,"  like  a  taint  or 
infection  altering  the  natural  constitution  and  faculties  of  the 
soul.  When  man  sinned,  the  superior  spiritual  principles,  in 
which  consisted  God's  image  and  man's  original,  righteousness, 
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left  his  heart,  and  the  communion  with  God,  on  which  these 
depended,  entirely  ceased.  Man  was  thus  left  in  a  state  of 
cori^ption  and  ruin,  without  God's  putting  any  evil  into  his 
heart,  or  implanting  any  bad  principle.  God's  withdrawing, 
as  it  was  necessary  he  should,  from  rebel  man,  and  the  natural 
principles  of  self-love,  appetite,  and  passion  being  left  to  them- 
selves, is  sufficient  to  account  for  Adam's  becoming  entirely 
corrupt.  And  as  the  nature  was  corrupted  in  the  first  man, 
the  members  received  it  from  the  head.  That  the  posterity 
of  Adam  should  be  born  with  a  depraved  nature  is  as  much  by 
the  established  course  of  nature  as  Adam's  continuing  unholy 
after  he  had  become  so.  For  Adam's  posterity  are  from  him 
as  the  natural  head,  and,  as  it  were,  in  him,  and  belonging  to 
him,  according  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  as  the 
branches  of  a  tree  are  of  the  tree,  in  the  tree,  and  belonging  to 
the  tree.  Thus,  the  objection  has  no  force.  If,  by  a  course  of 
nature,  men  continue  wicked  after  they  have  made  themselves 
so,  they  cannot  therefore  make  Him  who  is  the  cause  of  their 
continuance  in  being,  and  of  the  course  of  nature,  the  cause 
of  their  continuance  in  wickedness. 

3.  Third  objection.  It  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  impute 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  one  person. 
Answer:  Though  personally  distinct,  Adam  and  his  posterity 
are  one  identical  human  family  or  nature.  But  unless  this 
unity  of  race  be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  it  was  not  so  for  God  to 
regard  it  in  this  light,  and  allow  Adam  a  posterity  like  himself. 
But  this  is  the  natural  basis  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 

"  The  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  says  our  author,  "is  nothing 
else  than  this,  that  his  posterity  are  viewed  as  in  the  same  place  with 
their  failier,  and  are  like  him.  But  seeing,  agreeable  to  what  we  have 
already  proved,  God  might,  according  to  his  own  righteous  judgmc  nt, 
which  was  founded  on  his  most  righteous  law,  give  Adam  a  \  os- 
terity  that  were  like  himself — and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
according  to  the  very  laws  of  nature — therefore  he  might  also,  in 
righteous  judgment,  impute  Adam's  sin  to  them,  inasmuch  as  to 
give  Adam  a  posterity  like  himself,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them, 
is  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  therefore,  if  the  former  be  not  con- 
trary to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter." 

"  The  derived  evil  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  amounting  to 
a  full  consent  to  his  sin,  is  not  properly  a  consequence  of  the  impu- 
tation of  that  sin,  for  it  is  antecedent  to  it  in  them,  as  it  was  in  him. 
The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  are 
both  the  consequence  of  the  union  ivhich  God  has  established  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity — a  union  depending  on  the  divine  will, 
which  will  depends  on  the  divine  wisdom.  The  evil  disposition  in 
them,  as  in  him,  is  first,  and  the  charge  of  guilt  after  and  conse- 
quent. Therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs  merely  because 
God  imputes  it  to  them,  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs  by  heredi- 
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tary  anticipation  in  its  extended  pollution  ;  and  on  that  ground  God 
imputes  it  to  them." 

These  axe  Edwards's  most  definite  statements  respecting  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  They  do  not  involve  the  idea  of  a 
unity  of  him  and  his  posterity  in  the  sense  of  one  will,  being, 
or  agent.  They  did  not  actually  commit  his  Jirst  sin,  or  any 
of  his  sins.  They  did  not  act  in  him  volitionally,  but  repre- 
sentatively, as  Levi  paid  tithes  in  Abraham ;  yet  there  was  a 
constituted  oneness  between  the  head  and  its  members.  They 
were  "  one  blood,"  one  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  human 
race,  by  creative  constitution,  according  to  which  the  qualities 
and  attributes  of  the  fallen  head  were  derived  to,  and  repeated 
in,  each  of  the  members.  This  is  the  basis  of  native  depravity, 
of  hereditary  or  propagated  sinfulness.  On  this  ground,  Adam 
was  regarded  in  the  covenant  transaction  as  "  a  public  person," 
like  a  corporation  in  law,  as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity, 
and  their  federal  representative.  They  act  in  him  as  the  re- 
presented do  in  the  representative,  and  are  therefore  one  with 
him  in  the  covenant  and  in  the  consequences  of  his  first  sin. 
This  is  the  covenant  part  of  imputation,  which  rests  on  the 
natural  or  realistic  as  the  basis.  The  continuance  of  a  sinful 
disposition  in  Adam  as  a  confirmed  principle,  from  the  loss  of 
communion  with  God,  was  the  penalty  of  his  first  transgression. 
God  withdrew  from  him  because  he  had  sinned.  The  propa- 
gation of  the  same  disposition  in  the  race  was  from  the  same 
loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  a  punishment  upon  Adam 
for  the  same  sin.  Thus  the  race  became  subject  to  penal  evil 
through  the  transgression  of  the  first  man.  Yet  no  one  is 
actually  punished  who  is  innocent,  or  held  as  blameworthy 
directly  for  any  sinfulness  but  his  own. 

Thus  Edwards  avoids  the  purely  "  immediate  "  view  which 
makes  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  the  ground  of  the  derived 
evil  disposition  in  his  posterity,  which  charges  guilt  upon  them 
primarily  for  his  transgression.  The  evil  disposition  in  them, 
he  says,  as  it  was  in  him,  is  first,  and  the  imputation  or  charge 
of  guilt  is  after  it ;  and  on  that  ground  he  also  avoids  the  other 
extreme,  which  excludes  the  representative  relation,  and  ex- 
plains the  moral  status  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  solely  by  their 
natural  connection  with  him.  He  combines  what  is  true  in 
both,  and  thinks  the  two  views  should  not  be  separated. 

He  eschews  also  that  kind  of  realism  which  resolves  the  race 
into  one  mystic  but  real  person — a  species  of  monothelitism, 
in  which  one  generic  will  serves  the  purposes  alike  of  Adam 
and  his  descendants.  The  Edwardean  theology  preserves  the 
broadest  distinction  of  agents.  No  one  performs  the  acts  of 
another,  though  Adam  acted  representatively  for  all.  No  one 
is  condemned  for  another's  sin,  being  innocent.     Yet  all  be- 
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came  sinful,  and  hence  guilty,  and  hence  come  under  condem- 
nation, forensically  and  really,  on  account  of  the  evil  disposi- 
tion and  sin  of  the  first  man. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  natural  in  this  scheme  does 
not  occupy  the  whole  ground,  and  leave  no  room  for  imputa- 
tion. In  strictness  of  language,  mediate  and  immediate  impu- 
tation mutually  exclude  each  other,  as  what  is  the  one  cannot 
be  the  other.*  But  it  is  not  so  plain  that  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  as  a,  judicial  transaction  may  not 
be  as  real  on  the  ground,  and  through  means  of  their  natural 
connection  with  him,  as ,  on  the  ground  of  the  covenant  alone. 
If  the  transmission  of  his  sinful  disposition  or  nature  is  incom- 
patible with  the  imputation  of  his  sin — if  men  are  bom  inno- 
cent, save  as  Adam's  personal  sin  is  charged  to  them,  and  by 
this  alone  they  are  made  guilty — doubtless  Edwards  discards 
imputation.  But  in  the  sense  of  a  natural  and  a  legal  trans- 
action, of  a  real  and  a  representative  relation — of  an  imparta- 
tion  and  an  imputation — the  former  being  the  ground  of  the 
latter,  and  both  the  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  that  is, 
a  just  punishment  upon  him,  Edwards,  we  think,  held  sted- 
fastly  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  both  of  Adam's  sin  and  of 
Christ's  righteousness — to  "  the  two  federal  heads."  In  this 
sense,  Edwards  was  no  more  a  realist  than  John  Calvin,  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  early  New  England  divines. 
These  all  believed  that  the  human  race  was  more  than  an  idea, 
a  navie,  and  that  the  first  of  the  race  was  its  "  root,"  and  that 
"  all  mankind  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation, 
sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  And 
he  was  also  as  much  of  a  nominalist  as  they,  when  they  say 
that  original  sin,  in  its  common  acceptation,  "  consists  in  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  original  righteousness, 
and  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature."  Indeed,  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  purely  a  realist,  nor  wholly  a  nominalist.  He 
did  not  confound  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  nor  one  man's 
act  with  another's.  He  held  to  a  real  oneness  of  the  human 
race,  of  which  Adam  was  the  head,  the  veritable  unity  of  that 
"whole  nature"  which  was  coiTupted  by  Adam's  first  sin. 
Thus  he  aimed  to  place  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  on  a  soKd 
basis  of  reason  and  Scripture,  without  confining  himself  to  any 
,  of  the  f chools  in  philosophy. 

With  this  view.  Woods  and  Dwight,  Backus  and  Bellamy, 

*  This  pleading  for  mediate  imputation  is  more  than  Edwards  would  have 
himself  allowed.  That  he  excluded  immediate  imputation  has  never  been 
proved.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  one  of  these  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
other.  So  much  did  all  the  great  Lutheran  divines  feel  that  the  one  presup- 
poses always  the  other,  that  they  maintain  the  "  imputatio  mediata  et  imme- 
diata."— ^d.  B-  f  F.  E.  R. 
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were  in  substantial  agreement.  Hopkins,  who  first  gave  this 
treatise  on  original  sin  to  the  public,  expressed  no  dissent  from 
it,  and  regarded  President  Edwards  as  having  entirely  baffled 
his  opponent.  At  a  later  period,  he  dropped  the  distinction 
between  original  sin  and  actual  transgression,  which  Edwards 
and  the  New  England  theologians  have  generally  held,  and  re- 
solved aU  sin  into  action. 

Edwards  also  stood  on  the  true  Calvinistic  ground.  "  Origi- 
nal sin,"  says  the  Genevan  divine,  "  appears  to  be  an  hereditary 
pravity  and  corruption  of  our  nature,  diffused  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  soul."  Adam's  transgression  "  not  only  procured 
misery  and  ruin  for  himself,  but  also  precipitated  our  nature 
into  similar  destruction.  And  that,  not  by  his  'personal  guilt, 
as  an  individual,  which  pertains  not  to  us,  but  because  he  in- 
fected all  his  descendants  with  the  corruption  into  which  he  had 
fallen."  "And  this  hableness  to  punishment  arises  not  from 
the  delinquency  of  another;  for  when  it  is  said  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  renders  us  obnoxious  to  the  divine  judgment,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  we,  though  innocent,  were  undeservedly 
loaded  with  the  guilt  of  his  sin,  but  because  we  are  all  subject 
to  a  curse  on  account  of  his  transgression,  he  is  therefore  said 
to  have  involved  us  in  guilt.  Nevertheless  we  derive  from 
him  not  only  the  punishment,  but  also  the  pollution  to  which 
the  punishment  is  justly  due."  *  Anselm,  before  Edwards  or 
Calvin,  had  taken  the  same  view :  "  When  an  infant  is  con- 
demned for  original  sin,  he  is  not  condemned  for  Adam's  sin, 
but  for  his  own;  for  if  he  had  not  his  own  sin,  he  could  not 
be  condemned."  Augustine  held  that  "  vitium  originale "  is 
"  vitium  hereditarium."  And  of  Tertulhan's  traducianism,  the 
transmission  of  a  sinful  nature  was  the  very  essence. 

Upon  this  ancient  and  honourable  platform,  the  Methodist 
theology  upon  this  subject  fairly  and  fully  places  itself.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  Jonathan  Edwards  and  John  Wesley 
were  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  elaborate  replies  to  Dr 
Taylor.  Edwards  finished  his  treatise  in  May  1757,  and  Wes- 
ley his  in  August  of  the  same  year.  On  the  main  questions 
at  issue — the  moral  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin — the  total  fall  of  the  race  in  the  first 
man,  and  inability  to  do  good  in  that  state  except  by  grace — 
they  were  in  essential  agreement,  and  substantially  Calvinistic. 
Their  illustrations  of  the  subject  and  modes  of  vindicating  the 
divine  government,  though  original,  are,  in  some  cases,  strik- 
ingly similar.  The  Congregationalist  is  the  more  philosophi- 
cal and  profound,  the  Methodist  the  more  laconic,  pithy,  and 
practical.     Both  wrote  from  a  deep  Christian  experience,  from 

*  Institutes,  b.  ii.  chap.  i.  sect.  6-8. 
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spiritual  conflicts,  and  a  breadth  of  religious  consciousness, 
which  carried  them  far  above  cold  speculation  into  the  warm 
life  of  things. 

"  Original  sin,"  says  Wesley,  "  is  that  sinful  impurity  which 
every  man  brings  into  the  world,"  a  "  nature  tinted  with  sin." 
"  We  came  into  the  world  with  sinful  propensities,  sinful  dis- 
positions derived  from  Adam."  "  God  does  not  look  upon  in- 
fants as  innocent,  but  as  involved  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
otherwise  death,  the  punishment  denounced  against  that  sin, 
could  not  be  inflicted  upon  them."  Wesley's  treatise  contains 
a  minute  defence  of  the  Westminster  propositions  respecting 
original  sin.  His  letter  to  Dr  Taylor,  a  year  or  two  after  he 
published  his  reply,  is  graphic  and  characteristic  : — "  Reverend 
Sir, — I  esteem  you  as  a  person  of  uncommon  sense  and  learn- 
ing ;  but  your  doctrine  I  cannot  esteem.  .  .  .  Either  you  or  I 
mistake  the  whole  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  !  Either  my  scheme  or  yours  is  as  contrary  to  the  Scripture 
as  the  Koran  is.  Is  it  mine  or  yours  ?  Yours  has  gone  through 
all  England,  and  made  numerous  converts.  I  attack  it  from 
end  to  end.  Let  England  judge  whether  it  can  be  defended  or 
not."  *  In  this  view  of  the  derivative  character  of  the  Edward- 
ean  theology,  it  is  something  more  than  a  provincialism.  Nor 
can  it  properly  be  regarded  as  an  improvement,  except  in  its 
modes  of  statement  and  defence.  Its  affiliations  are  clearly  with 
the  genuine  Calvinistic  school.  It  brings  nothing  essentially 
new  to  that  school,  and  excludes  from  it  nothing  of  substantial 
doctrine  that  is  old.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  it  is  in  substance 
identical  with  it,  and  with  it  the  Augustinian  and  Pauline 
theology  which  preceded  it. 

Prof  Fisher,  in  a  compact  and  instructive  article  in  the 
New  EnglandeT,\  appears  to  class  Edwards  and  Calvin  with 
the  immediate  imputationists.  But  these  men,  on  the  subject 
of  original  sin,  we  believe  do  not  admit  this  classification.  In 
respect  to  President  Edwards,  they  regard  it  as  one  of  his  very 
few  mistakes  that  he  held  the  nnediate  doctrine.  Historic  fair- 
ness is  leading  them  to  relinquish  Calvin  also,  and  to  place  him 
in  the  same  category  with  Edwards.  The  history  of  the  imme- 
diate imputation  doctrine,  which  includes  the  workings  of  some 
of  the  noblest  minds  of  the  Reformed  Church,  is  for  the  most 
part  post-Calvinistic,  and  seems  to  have  been  brought  forward 
against  the  Arminian  movement.  We  submit  that  both  Calvin 
and  Edwards  belong  more  exactly  to  Prof  Fisher's  second  class 
than  to  the  fourth — ^to  those  whose  doctrine  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption "that  moral  evil,  like  physical  evil,  is  hereditary." 
Both  adopt  the  doctrine  of  an   "  inherited  corruption  of  cha- 

*  Wesley's  "Works,  vol.  v.  p.  669.  f  Vol.  xyiii.,  No.  8,  p.  698. 
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racter  which  is  culpable."  Both  deny  that  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  being  innocent,  are  accounted  guilty  for  his  transgres- 
sion, and  teach  that,  inheriting  an  evil  disposition  from  him  as 
a  penal  consequence  of  his  sin,  they  are  accountable  for  their 
own  sin. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  inquire  whether  this  Edward o-Calvin- 
ian  doctrine  of  imputation  and  original  sin  is  true  or  false,  but 
to  indicate  our  belief  that  it  is  much  older  and  has  a  more 
lionourable  progenitor  than  Joshua  Placaeus,  or  any  theologian 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  the  radix  of  New  England 
theology  it  is  not  an  exotic.  It  has  struck  deep  into  the  native 
soil  of  the  church,  and  borne  in  all  climes  branches  of  the  tree 
of  life,  as  they  have  been  grafted  into  it  and  made  fruitful  by 
the  supernatural  culture  of  the  divine  husbandman.  It  may  not 
furnish  a  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  satisfactory  to  all. 
Nor  does  any  other  theory.  But  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  solid 
basis  in  the  following  generally  admitted  facts. 

1st.  The  unity  of  the  human  family  in  one  common  human 
nature.  2d.  The  present  abnormal  condition  of  the  race  in  a 
state  of  hereditary  moral  evil.  3d.  This  evil  in  the  race  is 
traceable  through  successive  generations,  up  to  the  first  sin  of 
the  first  man.  4th.  A  federal  or  covenant  transaction  with 
Adam  as  the  representative  of  the  race,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  were  to  stand  or  fall  with  him,  as  he  obeyed  or 
transgressed  the  law.  It  accounts  for  these  facts  by  saying — as 
all  reasonable  theories  must  do — it  pleased  God,  as  a  wise 
Creator,  to  constitute  men  on  the  plan  of  unity,  as  a  race.  It 
pleased  him,  as  a  wise  moral  governor,  to  make  Adam  the  re- 
presentative head  under  law  for  the  whole.  When  he  trans- 
gressed it  pleased  God,  as  a  just  Judge,  to  withdraw  commu- 
nion from  him  as  a  penalty  for  his  sin,  through  which  his  sin- 
ful disposition  became  a  confirmed  principle  in  him  and  in  his 
posterity. 

We  have  aimed  in  this  expose  of  the  theology  of  President 
Edwards,  to  act  the  part  of  the  historical  interpreter — not  to 
put  our  thoughts  into  his  words,  but  to  let  him  speak  out  his 
own.  Our  object  has  been  not  eisegesis,  but  exegesis,  to  un- 
fold the  ground-work  of  the  system — its  self-consistency  in  the 
harmony  of  the  internal  and  internal,  the  pistis  and  gnosis. 
Some  will  dissent  from  our  construction  on  this  hand,  and  some 
on  that,  as  they  fall  into  the  right  or  left  wing  of  this  central 
body  of  New  England  theology.  Some  take  the  prestige  of 
Edwards's  name  for  the  New  Divinity,  and  some  for  the  Old. 
Some  claim  him  as  an  Old  Calvinist,  and  some  as  a  Hopkinsian 
or  New  Calvinist.  One  party  says  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
school,  another  that  he  was  only  an  original  and  most  successful 
teacher  in  the  old.     His  son  wrote  an  essay  on  half  a  score  of 
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"Improvements  made  in  Theology"  by  his  father.  But  the 
honour  of  several  of  these  improvements  he  gave  to  certain 
"followers"  of  his  father,  who,  by  a  metaphor,  called  their  aber- 
rations from  their  master  his  improvements.  By  the  same  figure 
of  speech,  theories  which  the  elder  Edwards  never  taught,  and 
some  of  which  he  repudiated,  are  sometimes  called  Edwardean, 
simply  because  held  by  the  younger  Edwards,  or  some  other 
reputed  follower  of  Edwards. 

Hopkins,  the  pupil,  the  fireside  friend  and  biographer  of  the 
father,  says  he  was  a  Calvinist,  "  on  the  maturest  examination 
of  the  different  schemes,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  the 
oracles  of  God."     He  also   represents   the  younger  Edwards, 
when  a  student  in  theology,  as  in  positive  and  self-confident 
opposition  to  several  of  the  main  positions  of  the  father,  and 
it  is  evident  that  to  some  of  them  he  never  became  reconciled. 
President  Edwards  himself  says  he  should  not  take  it  amiss  to 
be  called  a  Calvinist,  though  he  disclaimed  believing  the  doc- 
trines he  held  because  Calvin  taught  them,  and  also  believing 
in  everything  just  as  he  taught.     If  by  the  old  theology  is 
meant  that  Adam's  sin  is  immediately  imputed  to  his  posterity 
antecedently  to  their  real  sinfulness,  so  that  they,  being  inno- 
cent, are  held  as  personally  guilty  of  his  act,  and  by  the  new, 
that  imputation  is  mediate,  through  the  transmission  of  a  sinful 
nature,  which  is  the  antecedent  and  ground  of  imputation,  Pre- 
sident Edwards  was  doubtless  with  the  new.    But  if  by  the  new 
theology  is  meant  that  happiness  is  the  chief  end  of  God  in 
creation,  and  that  self-love  is  the  primal  motive  in  virtuous 
affections — that  God  would  have  prevented  sin,  but  could  not, 
and  therefore  permitted  it ;  and  by  the  old,  that  holiness  and 
God's  excellence  and  glory  are  the  chief  end,  both  of  God  and 
good  men,  and  that  God  was  able  to  prevent  moral  evil,  but 
saw  it  best  to  permit  and  overrule  it,  to  something  higher  than 
prevention ; — if  the  new  holds  that  depravity  comes  by  each 
one's  own  intelligent  voluntary  act,  in  a  nature  that  tends  to 
sin,  but  which  we  stigmatize  when  we  call  it  sinful,  from  dis- 
ordered sensibihties  and  bodily  appetites,  and  that  the  fall  was 
of  the  animal  rather  than  of  the  man ;  that  original  sin  is 
each  one's  first  transgression  of  known  law,  and  that  each  has 
plenary  power,  as  well  as  faculties,  for  all  duty  ; — if  this  be  the 
new,  Edwards,  in  the  elaborate  and  masterly  defence  of  the 
"Calvinistic  Divinity,"  was  unquestionably  with  the  old,  and 
against  the  new.     And  in  no  one  of  his  treatises  is  he  more 
explicitly  and  fully  so  than  in  the  last  on  original  sin.     Hence 
the   difficulty  in  conciliating   its   teachings   with   those   anti- 
Edwardean  schemes,  called  by  his  name  simply  because  taught 
by  his  son  or  son's  followers. 

This  treatise  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr  Park,  one  of  the 
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acutest  dialecticians  and  theological  writers  of  our  time,  the 
"  enigmatical  treatise,"  and  for  the  explanation  of  one  of  its 
dark  phrases,  the  following  "  key"  is  proposed  :  "  When  we 
read  in  it  of  our  evil  propensities,  we  are  to  understand,  first, 
that  these  are  real  choices  and  thus  real  sins  ;  or,  secondly,  that 
they  are  the  effects  of  our  having  transgressed  the  law  in 
Adam,  and  are  thus  metaphorical  sins,  just  as  our  wrong 
actions,  implying  a  wicked  motive,  are  sins  by  a  figure  of 
speech  ;  or,  thirdly,  that  they  are  sinful  by  a  like  metaphor, 
as  they  are  occasions  of  our  personal  disobedience  to  law  ;  or, 
fourthly,  that  they  are  sinful  by  a  double  monotony  of  cause 
for  effect,  or  effect  for  cause."* 

This  method  of  interpretation  is  original  and  peculiar.  It 
must  find  something  in  the  treatise  to  build  itself  upon,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  suggested  to  a  mind  so  acute  and  dis- 
criminating. But  the  key  is  elaborate,  and  to  tyros  in  theology 
will  be  perplexing.  And  if  one  such  key  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  riddle  in  two  words  of  the  treatise,  how  many  would 
be  required  to  unlock  the  whole  of'it  ?  In  the  result  of  this 
exegesis,  too,  the  sins,  "  by  figure  of  speech,"  are  vastly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  "  real  sins."  Besides,  the  turning  of  this  key 
seems  to  lock  out  of  the  essay  a  somewhat  fundamental  idea 
which  the  author  had  carefully  wrought  into  it, — ^that  original 
sin  is  a  real  sinfulness  which  does  not  consist  in  choices.  As 
it  is,  by  his  definition,  " innate"  it  cannot  be  a  choice,  and 
yet  it  is  "  a  sinful  depravity  of  heart."  It  is  a  corrupt  state 
in  a  MORAL  sense,  "  which  is  opposite  to  what  the  law  of  God 
requires."  But,  notwithstanding  this  method  of  interpretation, 
the  treatise  is  virtually  yielded,  as  a  piece  of  old-fashioned 
Calvinism, — too  tight-ribbed  and  iron-bound  to  be  made  over 
into  New  Divinity.  Hence  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  it  "  is 
not  a  perfect  exponent  of  what  is  tiow  termed  the  Edwardean 
faith."t 

But  where  shall  we  look  for  such  an  exponent,  if  not  to  his 
own  works  ?  And  if  the  last,  maturest,  richest  fruits  of  his  life 
and  labours  cannot  be  taken  as  such,  on  what  can  we  rely  ?  Is 
it  quite  just  to  make  him  responsible  for  a  faith  which  was  not 
his,  and  give  the  honour  of  his  name  to  views  which  he  dis- 
carded as  erroneous  ?  Further,  this  mode  of  construing  the 
essay  involves  a  logical  necessity  for  discrediting,  as  well  as 
disowning  it. 

"  It  was  written  amidst  the  constant  alarms  of  an  Indian  war,  and 
under  many  embarrassing  influences  of  its  author's  frontier  parish, 
and  with  a  constitution  shattered  by  fever  and  ague.  Ill  health 
prevented  his  revising  it  as  faithfully  as   he  had  revised  his  other 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  ix.  p.  207.  t  P-  208. 
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works,  and  when  he  published  only  a  few  sheets  of  it,  death  ended 
his  labours.  .  .  .  The  principal  regret  which  he  is  said  to  have  felt 
in  prospect  of  his  untimely  death,  arose  from  his  inability  to  modify 
some  things  which  he  had  written,  and  there  are  several  reasons  to 
believe  that  he  meant  to  remove  some  verbal  incongruities  from  the 
work  which  he  had  not  finished  with  his  wonted  care,  and  which 
he  had  deemed  it  needful  to  publish  with  more  than  his  UFual 
haste."* 

The  obvious  intent  of  this  apologetic  treatment  is  to  break 
the  force  of  a  certain  something  in  this  treatise  which  bears 
against  the  modem  doctrine  that  "  all  sin  consists  in  sinning," 
and  in  favour  of  the  ancient  one,  that  some  sin  consists  in  an 
"  innate  depravity  of  heart,"  which  is  sinful.  With  the  par- 
tisan aspects  of  the  subject,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  pre- 
sent inquiry  relates  to  what  is  historical  and  equitable.  We 
are  not  able  to  see  on  what  principles  the  complexion  of  Old 
Theology  which  the  treatise  bears,  can  be  either  accounted  for 
or  explained  away  by  "  the  alarms  of  an  Indian  war,"  or  by  the 
effects  of  "  fever  and  ague."  The  usual  influence  of  such  pro- 
vidential dispensations  upon  such  men  as  Jonathan  Edwards, 
is  to  clear  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  error,  not  to  darken  it 
by  them.  The  sickness,  thus  apologetically  alleged,  occurred 
nearly  two  years  before  he  commenced  this  work.  Nor  was 
his  constitution  so  shattered  by  it,  but  that  in  the  year  follow- 
ing it,  he  produced  those  remarkable  dissertations  on  the  End 
of  God  in  Creation,  and  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue.  Three 
years  later,  and  five  months  after  he  had  finished  the  treatise 
on  Original  Sin,  in  assigning  several  reasons  adverse  to  his 
accepting  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall  College,  he  makes  no 
reference  to  ill  health.  And  the  plans  of  Herculean  labour 
with  which  he  entered  on  his  new  field,  quite  preclude  the  idea 
of  a  shattered  constitution. 

Nor,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  can  this  strong  leaning  of  the 
work  be  accounted  for  by  any  unusual  haste  in  finishing,  re- 
vising, or  in  publishing  it.  The  general  plan  of  which  this 
Essay  constituted  an  important  part,  had  been  maturing  in  his 
mind  for  ten  years.  He  was  employed  in  its  production 
nearly  a  year,  and  finished  it,  according  to  the  date  of  the 
preface.  May  27.  1757.  Nine  months  after,  having  it  in  hand 
meantime  for  any  revision  or  alteration  he  might  wish,  he  had 
printed  only  a  few  sheets,  when  death  closed  his  earthly  labours. 
The  essay  on  the  Will,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  one  on 
Original  Sin,  was  produced  in  the  short  period  of  four  months 
and  a  half,  and  went  to  press  in  six  or  eight  months  after, 
shewing  that  he  took  more  "  than  his  wonted  care"  and  time 
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for  finishing,  revising,  and  publishing  this  last  work,  rather  than 
less. 

We  are  not  called  to  consider  the  question,  whether  or  not 
it  is  an  "  enigmatical  treatise  ?"  nor  how  far  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  "  exponent  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Edwardean  faith  ?" 
But  that  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  taken  as  the  author's  last 
great  work,  deliberately  matured,  elaborately  wrought  out,  care- 
fully revised,  and  given  to  the  world  as  an  exponent  of  hia 
own  belief — of  the  genuine  "  Edwardean  faith,"  a  fair  render- 
ing of  the  facts  in  the  case  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  may 
have  in  it  more  or  less  of  human  imperfection  and  error.  But 
for  its  strong  leanings  to  the  ancient  and  catholic  faith,  it 
admits  of  no  apology  from  ill  health,  the  alarms  of  an  Indian 
war,  or  any  other  cause.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  disciple  of 
Moses-like  meekness  and  Johannic  love,  the  matchless  meta- 
physician, the  man  of  massive  grandeur,  and  granite  stability 
of  Christian  character,  in  his  later  utterances,  gave  himself  to 
the  church  and  the  world  with  a  deliberation  and  explicitness 
which  perfectly  define  his  theological  position,  and  entitle  his 
words  to  be  taken  without  attenuation  or  apology,  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  that  position. 


Art.  II. — Evangelism  of  the  Eighteenth  Century* 

1.  Wesley  and  Methodism.     By  Isaac  Taylor. 

2.  Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

3.  Lady  Huntingdon  and  her  Friends.     By  Kev.  Joseph  Belcher,  D.D. 

4.  Life  of  Whitefeld.     By  J.  Gillies. 

5.  Historical  Collections.    By  J.  Gillies. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Life  of  John  Wesley  by  Robert  Southey.     By  Bicqard 

Watson. 

7.  2he  History  of  the  Bdigious  Movement  oj  the  ^Eighteenth  Century  called 

Methodism.     By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D. 

8.  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion.     By  Jonathan  Edwards. 

9.  The  Great  Awakening.     By  Joseph  Tracy. 

They  who  can  regard  the  great  religious  and  reformatory 
movements  of  the  world  without  profound  interest,  are  not  to 
be  envied  either  for  their  reverence  for  the  principles  of  the 
divine  government,  or  their  sympathy  with  their  race.  Every 
age  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  characters  adjusted  to  it, 
fitted  to  work  in  its  spirit  and  form  its  temper.  History  now 
busies  itself  much  with  tracing  the  causes  and  occasions  of  in- 
dividual prowess,  and  the  influence  of  such  heroes  upon  their 

*  This  article  is  from  the  Pretbyterian  Quarterly  Review,  (American). — Hd. 
B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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asfe.  For,  if  it  is  certain  that  occasions  of  time  and  circum- 
stance  give  birth  to  great  characters,  it  is  not  less  certain  that 
persons  thus  raised  above  the  plane  of  their  age,  repay  the 
gift  by  distinguishing  their  age  from  all  others.  The  magnates 
of  the  Reformation  are  spoken  of  as  the  creation  of  the  time, 
but  who  will  deny  that  they  committed  the  fame  of  that  stimng 
period  to  succeeding  ages  ?  The  Puritan  leaders,  the  Hoopers 
and  Howes,  the  Charnocks  and  Baxters,  were  doubtless  called 
forth  by  the  exigencies  of  their  times.  The  griping  of  despotism 
and  the  restraints  of  tyranny,  were  too  severe  to  be  endured, 
and  these  nobles  and  heroes  stepped  forward  to  do  battle  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  humanity  ;  but  by  the  strength  of  their 
faith  and  the  fire  of  their  zeal,  with  the  matchless  energy  and 
vigour  of  their  intellect,  these  men  made  their  age  famous  for 
all  future  time.  This  is  called  the  Puritan  age,  and  rightly, 
since  while  they  were  summoned  to  action  by  the  demand  of 
God's  holy  providence,  they  moved  with  mighty  and  resistless 
power,  to  mould  and  stamp  their  impress  upon  the  life  of  the 
world. 

Who  speaks  of  the  reign  of  religious  toleration  and  true 
liberty  of  spirit,  before  whose  eyes  the  majestic  forms  of  Milton 
and  Owen,  of  Leighton  and  Baxter,  do  not  pass  in  their  heroic 
grandeur  ?  So  of  the  Reformation.  We  cannot  dissociate  the 
names  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  of  Melanchthon,  Luther,  and  Cal- 
vin, from  our  thoughts,  of  the  great  reawakening  of  the  church 
of  God,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

It  is  not  essential  that  we  should  attempt  to  draw  the  line, 
and  shew  just  how  far  tho  exigencies  of  any  given  period  go 
towards  making  character,  and  how  far  the  leading  and  con- 
trolling minds  of  such  period,  influence  and  fashion  the  age. 
This  is  legitimately  within  the  province  of  the  philosophy  of 
history. 

There  is  another  thought  intimately  associated  with  this. 
As  in  the  workings  of  our  minds,  it  always  influences  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  other  minds,  so  one  age  or  period  operates  to 
control  and  modify  succeeding  ones.  This  view,  though  by  no 
means  new,  is  one  to  which,  in  our  estimate  of  our  own  times, 
we  are  slow  to  give  its  proper  weight  and  force.  The  pure 
running  stream,  starting  from  its  healthful  source  far  up  in  the 
wild  regions  of  the  mountains,  is  variously  affected  as  it  glides 
along,  by  the  soil  through  and  over  which  it  passes,  and  he  who 
sees  the  vitiated,  streaked,  and  speckled  stream  as  it  flows  at 
his  feet,  cannot  tell  why  it  is  thus  impure,  until  he  knows 
something  of  the  substances  through  which  it  has  made  its  way ; 
so  he  alone  can  properly  estimate  the  period  in  which  he  lives, 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  various  phenomena  occurring  in  the 
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world  of  principles,  of  forces  and  of  moral  life,  of  the  times 
which  have  immediately  preceded  it. 

A  careful  survey  of  history  shows  that  there  have  been  but 
few  leading  epochs,  few  marked  and  forming  periods.  In  philo- 
sophy there  have  been  but  two  or  three  leading  eras.  In  the 
science  of  government  there  have  been  but  few  commanding 
theories  or  schools.  So,  also,  in  the  spiritual  history  of  our 
race,  there  have  been  but  three  or  four  distinct  and  controlling 
eras,  and  around  these  points  may  be  arranged  all  theories 
and  creeds.  Whoso  would  read  human  history  correctly,  has 
only  to  define  these  leading  periods,  and  fix  them  clearly  in 
his  mind,  and  from  them  proceed  to  the  investigation  and 
classification  of  all  that  grows  out  of  and  relates  to  them. 

And  we  must  remember,  too,  that  the  only  true  history  of 
man  is  that  which  gives  Christ  and  the  Church  their  rightful 
place  in  it.  Von  Muller  said  of  Herder's  "  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," "  I  find  everything  here  but  Christ,  and  what  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  without  Jesus  Christ  ?" 

It  is  upon  the  principles  here  indicated,  that  the  author  of 
the  volume  first  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  proceeds. 
There  are  few  writers  of  the  age  whose  thoughts  are  so  sugges- 
tive, and  whose  analysis  is  so  philosophically  just.  We  have 
placed  the  work  of  Mr  Taylor  at  the  head  of  our  list  for  an- 
other reason.  It  is  because  it  gives  the  clue  to  the  most  we 
wish  to  say.  The  other  works,  especially  the  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Lady  Huntingdon,"  are  all  valuable  as  sources  of  informa- 
tion touching  this  great  religious  awakening.  But  in  his 
"  Wesley  and  Methodism,"  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  fix  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  that  great  system  of  religious  policy 
called  Methodism,  among  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  move-' 
ments  of  the  world ;  to  shew  that,  as  a  grand  evangelical  move- 
ment, it  did  "  immediately  or  remotely,  so  give  an  influence  to 
Christian  feeling  and  profession  on  all  sides,  that  it  has  come 
to  present  itself  as  the  starting-point  of  our  modern  religious 
history.  The  field  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  1739, 
was  the  event  whence  the  religious  epoch  now  current,  must 
date  its  commencement.  Back  to  the  events  of  that  time  must 
we  look  necessarily,  as  often  as  we  would  trace  to  its  source, 
what  is  most  characteristic  of  the  present  times.  And  this 
is  not  all,  for  the  Methodism  of  the  past  age  points  forward  to 
the  next  coming  development  of  the  powers  of  the  gospel," 
Here  we  have  the  keynote  of  almost  all  that  is  important  in 
reference  to  Methodism  as  related  to  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  of  religious  thought,  life,  and  action. 

But  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  use  of  the  word  Metho- 
dism is  very  general  and  comprehensive.  It  is  used  as  inclusive 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Harris,  and  their 
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coadjutors.  It  is  singularly  unfortunate  that  the  word  has 
been  appropriated  as  simply  expressive  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  a  single  religious  sect,  and  always  associated  with 
their  history.  It  belongs,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  special  signi- 
fication, to  the  whole  church  of  Christ  as  reawakened  and 
summoned  to  a  new  and  ever  brightening  mission,  from  the 
slumbers  and  stupor  of  two  centuries.  Mr  Taylor  does  not  re- 
gard the  system  now  called  Methodism  as  holding  any  relation 
to  that  of  the  last  century.  Indeed,  he  expressly  tells  us  that 
"  the  Methodism  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  ceased  to  have 
any  extant  representative  among  us.  None  are  there  now, 
who  with  an  entire  congeniality  of  feeling  can  interpret  to  us 
its  phases,  or  can  warmly  and  forcibly  speak  of  it,  and  plead 
for  it  as  a  reality  with  which  they  themselves  are  conversant." 
We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  question  whether  this  vigorous 
writer  has  not  expressed  his  opinion  too  strongly  upon  this 
point.  To  say  that  Methodism  has  undergone  a  very  radical 
change  both  in  its  form  and  spirit,  is  simply  to  affirm  a  self- 
evident  position  to  any  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  its  history 
for  the  last  half  century.  But  we  doubt  if  it  be  true  that  it 
has  "  ceased  to  have  any  extant  representative  among  us." 

The  record  of  the  great  evangelic  movement  which  we  have 
in  these  several  volumes,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
most  clearly  mark  it  as  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  The  true  principle  on  which  we  are  to  estimate  this 
great  work  is  thus  set  forth.  "  Christianity  being  true  without 
abatement  in  its  own  sense,  Methodism  as  a  genuine  develop- 
ment of  its  principal  elements,  must  be  religiously  regarded  as 
such,  while  yet  it  may  be  open  to  exceptions  on  many  grounds, 
as  the  product  of  minds  more  good  and  fervent  than  always 
well  ordered." 

Methodism  in  this  wide  sense,  as  the  veritable  exponent  of 
deep  and  mighty  spiritual  convictions,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  impulses  in  Divine  providence  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  race  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  it  holds  a 
most  important  relation  to  all  men  in  all  time.  It  was  "  one 
of  the  marked  utterances  of  the  gospel."  Its  relation  to  the 
Reformaiion  is  very  apparent.  The  fii-st  Reformation  was 
more  especially  of  doctrine,  while  the  last  was  the  reawakening 
of  the  spiritual  life.  The  Calvinistic  Reformation  was  most 
prominently  a  re-proclamation  of  the  great  fundamental  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  our  faith — the  resurrection,  as  from  a 
protracted  burial  of  the  distinguishing  truths  of  the  gospel, 
though  not  without  its  immediate  practical  results ;  Methodism' 
was  the  infusion  of  a  new  religious  life  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  church  and  the  world — the  trumpet  sound  of  vital  piety  in 
the  leaden  ears  of  stupor  and  death.     In  the  order  of  time 
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the  doctrinal  reform  is  to  be  reckoned  first,  but  in  degree  of 
importance  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  to  have  precedence  ; 
for  doctrine  without  spiritual  life  and  fervent  practice,  is  like 
faith  without  works ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fervid  zeal  with- 
out doctrinal  basis  could  by  no  possibility  be  permanent. 

The  primitive  Methodists  entertained  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  reforming  the  doctrines  of  Christendom,  nor  of  making  their 
mark  on  the  creed  of  the  church  future.  They  dealt  with  in- 
terests far  more  tangible,  and  more  speedily  realised  to  their 
hearts  —  the  spiritual  renovation  and  rescue  of  millions  of 
S)uls,  "dead  in  Adam"  but  "alive  in  Christ,"  from  sin  and 
hell.  And  from  this  mighty  work,  they  thought  not  to  come 
down  to  break  lances  with  theological  combatants,  nor  spend 
their  strength  in  metaphysical  and  scholastic  discussions.  How- 
ever much  the  professed  successors  of  the  primitive  Methodistic 
company  have  set  themselves  in  array  against  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism,  and  cried  "  bigotry  !"  in  the  ears  of  the  disciples  of 
the  champion  of  Geneva,  they  will  find  but  poor  comfort  in  a 
reference  to  the  true  history  of  primitive  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
Neither  John  Wesley  nor  any  of  his  associates  in  that  great 
and  glorious  reign  of  grace,  was  capable  of  reforming  the  creed 
of  Calvin.  Fletcher  of  Madely,  who  is  reckoned  as  the  conser- 
vator of  Methodist  theology,  was  very  far  below  the  standard 
for  one  who  should  take  upon  himself  to  reform  or  reconstruct 
a  system  of  doctrines  so  thoroughly  compacted  and  so  impreg- 
nably  fortified  from  the  word  of  God.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
not  one  of  all  those  heroic  souls  who  commenced  that  wonderful 
evangelistic  movement,  was  mentally  fitted  to  lay  broad  and 
deep  a  theological  and  philosophical  basis  for  the  future  church. 
When  God  wants  men  for  a  special  exigency  or  a  particular 
field,  he  brings  them  forward  amply  qualified  for  the  work 
committed  to  their  charge.  These  men,  as  we  have  said,  were 
not  fitted  either  by  nature  or  culture,  or  experience,  for  doc- 
trinal reformers.  And  hence,  we  believe,  that  Methodism  was 
never  commissioned  for  this  specific  work.  We  must  be  par- 
doned for  any  seeming  want  of  charity,  in  declaring  our  belief 
that  it  travelled  out  of  its  legitimate  sphere,  when  it  undertook 
the  work  of  reforming  the  creed  of  Christendom.  Vast,  far- 
reaching,  and  glorious,  as  have  been  the  results  of  the  Metho- 
dist movement,  who  shall  tell  us  that  they  would  not  have  been 
far  greater  and  more  glorious,  had  there  been  a  strict  and  un- 
wavering adherence  to  the  doctrines  so  glowingly  sounded  forth 
by  Whitefield,  and  others  of  their  most  distinguished  founders  ? 
Methodism,  considered  as  a  system  of  doctrines,  has  never 
taken,  can  never  take,  high  rank.  Its  genius  leads  not  in  that 
direction ;  its  heavenly  mission,  though  by  no  means  less  im- 
portant, was  not  distinctively  doctrinal.     In  this  opinion,  we 
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are  conscious  of  no  prejudice,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
those  will  agree  with  us  who  carefully  and  impartially  study 
the  intellectual  and  religious  character  of  the  early  "  Method- 
istic  Company."     Of  this  company,  Mr  Taylor  says  : — 

"  But  with  what  order  of  men  is  it  that  we  have  to  do  ?  Let  it 
be  confessed  that  this  company  does  not  include  one  mind  of  that 
amplitude  and  grandeur,  the  contemplation  of  which,  as  a  natural 
object — a  sample  of  humanity — excites  a  pleasurable  awe  and  swells 
the  bosom  with  a  vague  ambition,  or  with  a  noble  emulation.  Not 
one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism  can  claim  to  stand  on  any  such 
high  level  ;  nor  was  one  of  them  gifted  with  the  philosophical 
faculty,  the  abstractive,  analytic  power.  More  than  one  was  a 
shrewd  and  exact  logician,  but  none  a  master  of  the  higher  reason. 
Not  one  was  erudite  in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  ;  not  one  was 
an  accomplished  scholar.  Yet  while  several  were  fairly  learned, 
few  were  illiterate,  and  none  shewed  themselves  to  be  imbued  with 
fanaticism  and  ignorance." 

The  prominent  actors  in  this  grand  religious  awakening,  were 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Fletcher,  Coke,  and 
Lady  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  Clustering  about  the 
lives  of  these  persons  will  be  found  all  there  is  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  greatest  religious  awakening  since  the  days 
of  Pentecost.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Lady  Huntingdon  is 
coming  to  take,  as  she  has  not  hitherto  done,  her  true  place  in 
history  as  one  of  the  noble  and  leading  spirits  in  the  founding 
of  Methodism  and  giving  type  to  modern  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. No  one  can  adequately  value  the  service  rendered  to 
religion  by  this  noble  lady,  who  does  not  thoroughly  acquaint 
himself  with  the  history  of  her  private  relations,  as  given  in 
these  noble  volumes  of  her  "  Life  and  Times."  We  know  not 
any  volumes  of  biography  so  calculated  to  set  the  heart  all 
aglow  with  the  fervour  of  Christian  piety  and  zeal.  She  was 
eminently  fitted  by  her  superior  mental  endowments  and  per- 
sonal qualities,  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  whatever 
direction  she  should  turn  her  attention,  and  added  to  this,  she 
was  the  centre  of  a  large  and  powerful  circle  of  English  no- 
bility. And  when  at  length,  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield, 
her  heart  was  filled  with  the  divine  love,  and  all  her  powers 
were  consecrated  to  the  undivided  service  of  her  God,  she  bent 
herself  with  an  invincible  energy  of  purpose  to  the  evangelical 
Methodistic  movement.  It  seems  clear  that  this  grand,  heroic 
woman  was  brought  forward  for  the  special  purpose  of  becoming 
a  munificent  and  devoted  patron  of  those  holy  men,  to  whom 
had  been  committed  so  sublime  and  glorious  a  work.  "  Much," 
says  Mr  Taylor,  "  of  what  has  become  characteristic  of  modern 
evangelical  piety  had  its  origin  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  drawing- 
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room — that  is  to  say,  in  the  circles  of  which  she  was  the  centre, 
and  her  drawing-room  the  gathering  point." 

In  a  perfect  daguerreotype  of  the  early  Methodists,  there  are 
several  others  which  should  appear.  The  first  Society  was 
formed  in  1738,  in  a  chapel,  a  plain,  but  venerable  building, 
in  Neville's  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  London.  Here,  in  addition 
to  those  already  named,  met  from  time  to  time,  Ingham,  Howell, 
Harris,  Cennick,  Hall,  Oakley,  Hutchins,  Sir  John  Phillips, 
and  Sir  John  Thorold,  all  of  whom  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  strengthening  and  perfecting  the  Methodist  interests.  And 
here  we  are  not  to  forget  the  important  part  acted  by  the  mother 
of  John  Wesley.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  system  of  lay 
preaching,  which  formed  so  distinct  and  characteristic  an  ele- 
ment in  the  great  religious  undertaking  of  that  day,  in  its 
origin  was  attributable,  in  no  inconsiderable  a  degree,  to  her 
influence,  through  her  illustrious  son.  When  Mr  Maxfield,  the 
first  regular  lay  preacher,  commenced  his  career,  many  of  the 
leaders  thought  he  had  usurped  the  sacred  office.  On  Mr 
Wesley's  return  to  London  from  a  preaching  tour,  the  case  was 
laid  before  him,  and  those  who  had  been  scandalized  represented 
the  matter  as  a  great  and  grave  irregularity  and  grievance, 
that  should  be  immediately  corrected.  Wesley  was  at  once 
indignant  at  their  breach  of  order,  and  being  at  the  house  of 
his  mother,  manifested  great  displeasure  in  her  presence,  who, 
on  seeing  it,  inquired  the  cause,  to  which  he  rephed,  "  Thomas 
Maxfield  has,  I  understand,  turned  preacher!"  Looking  him 
seriously  in  the  face,  she  said,  "  John,  you  know  what  my  sen- 
timents have  been,  you  cannot  suspect  me  of  readily  favouring 
anything  of  this  kind  ;  but,"  she  added,  "  take  care  what  you 
do  with  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to 
preach  as  you  are.  Examine  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  his 
preaching,  and  learn  yourself"  He  heard  Mr  Maxfield,  and 
at  once  expressed  both  his  satisfaction  and  his  sanction,  by 
saying,  "It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good!" 

Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  letter  written  about  this 
time,  by  the  Countess  to  Mr  Wesley.  She  had  heard  Mr 
Maxfield  several  times  in  their  gatherings  at  the  "  Foundry," 
as  also  in  her  own  mansion,  and  thus  expressed  her  opinion  of 
him:  "I  never  mentioned  to  you  that  I  have  seen  Mr  Max- 
field. He  is  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  God's  peculiar 
favour  that  I  know.  He'  is  raised  from  the  stones  to  sit  among 
the  princes  of  his  people.  He  is  my  astonishment.  How  is 
God's  power  shewn  in  weakness  !  You  can  have  no  idea  what 
an  attachment  I  have  to  him.  He  is  highly  favoured  of  the 
Lord.  The  first  time  /  rnade  him  expound,  expecting  Httle 
from  him,  I  sat  over  against  him  and  thought  what  a  power 
of  God  is  with  him,  to  make  me  give  attention  to  him.     But 
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before  he  had  gone  over  one-fifth  part,  any  one  that  had  seen 
me  would  have  thought  that  I  had  been  made  of  wood  or  stone, 
so  quite  immovable  I  both  felt  and  looked.  His  power  in 
prayer  is  quite  extraordinary.  To  deal  plainly,  I  could  either 
talk  or  write  for  an  hour  about  him." 

By  Mr  Wesley's  order,  Maxfield  was  soon  translated  from  the 
office  of  expounder  to  that  of  regular  preacher. 

The  portraiture  of  this  Methodistic  band  is  exceedingly  at- 
tractive. They  are  always  painted  as  a  noble-hearted  company 
of  men  and  women,  most  thoroughly  awake  to  the  exalted  des- 
tiny of  human  .souls.  They  could  not,  as  they  did  not,  boast 
of  towering  intellect.  Placed  beside  such  men  as  John  Howe, 
John  Owen,  Richard  Baxter,  John  Flavel,  John  Knox,  Philip 
Melancthon,  Martin  Luther,  and  John  Calvin,  they  fall  far 
below  them,  "  in  comparison  of  learning,  in  theological  attain- 
ment, in  intellectuality  and  discursive  power  as  preachers  and 
writers,  as  well  as  in  the  depth  and  elevation  of  their  devotional 
style. 

They  have  not  the  grand,  stately,  and  solemn  tread  of  those 
great  masters  of  scholastic  and  patristic  lore,  but  when  they 
marshalled  theu'  forces  on  the  battle-field  against  the  invisible 
hosts  of  darkness,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places, 
there  was  a  determination  and  energy,  and  dauntlessness  of 
purpose  and  chivalric  daring,  that  gave  them  place  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  God's  chosen  instruments  of  righteousness.  Mr 
Wesley's  ideal  of  Methodism  as  a  religious  institution  seemed 
to  be  measured  by  his  estimate  of  conversion.  He  and  his 
companions  went  with  hearts  all  aflame,  and  sentences  tipped 
with  celestial  fire,  to  preach  Jesus  crucified,  and  save  perishing 
souls  of  men,  "  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire,"  and  then  looking 
with  compassionate  eye  upon  these  "babes  in  Christ"  scattered 
abroad  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  ravening  wolves,  his  first  care 
was  to  gather  them  into  one  organisation,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reproducing  the  same  glorious  results. 

The  great  revival  of  the  last  century,  as  well  in  our  own 
country  as  through  the  British  Isles,  was  characterised  by  some 
features  which  were  entirely  new,  or  which  at  least  had  never 
before  been  brought  so  distinctly  to  view.  One  of  these  pecu- 
liarities was  the  awakening  of  the  religious  sense.  There  was 
not,  properly  speaking,  any  discovery  of  new  doctrines,  nor  a 
modification  of  the  old,  but  a  taking  of  the  evangelical  and 
well  established  truths  of  the  gospel  and  reproducing  them  as 
true  to  the  quickened  hearts  of  men.  And  here,  in  passing, 
would  we  record  our  belief  that  the  preacher  of  the  word  is 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the  largest  number  of  souls 
who  preaches  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  assuming  them  all  to 
be  true.  The  world  does  not  so  much  require  logic,  and  rea-> 
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soning,  and  argumentation,  as  the  direct  and  pungent  appeals 
of  truth,  "  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  This 
always  commands  the  attention  of  the  human  conscience  and 
makes  a  lodgment  in  the  sensitive  heart.  And  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  Methodist  preachers  set  themselves  to  do. 
What  in  this  connection  is  termed  the  religious  sense,  is  the 
susceptibility  to  religious  impressions  that  every  man  finds 
deep  in  his  nature.  At  the  time  when  this  great  evangelical 
movement  began,  this  rehgious  sense  had  been  slumbering  for 
ages.  For  a  long  period  the  intellect  had  been  the  theatre  of 
action,  while  the  dominion  of  the  heart  had  very  much  run  to 
waste. 

Religion  as  it  existed  in  the  English  Church,  in  the  midst  of 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  was  a  speculative,  frigid,  and  formal 
matter.  A  dead,  yet  rigid  formalism  was  seen  on  every  hand 
among  the  nominal  people  of  God,  and  when  he  kindled  within 
their  bosoms  the  genial  glow  of  a  higher  and  more  vigorous 
Christian  life,  the  early  revival  preachers  could  no  longer  con- 
tent themselves  while  living  in  the  midst  of  such  dreadful  stag- 
nation. This  state  of  things  may  be  said  to  have  given  rise 
to  Methodism.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  find  the 
mighty  preacher  aiming  his  heaviest  blows  against  this  heart- 
less religionism.  These  earnest  men  could  not  endure  this 
spiritual  sleep  so  near  to  death,  this  torpor  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  nature.  Hence  we  find  them  aiming  at  the  outset  to 
awaken  and  bring  into  more  vigorous  play,  a  vivid  sense  of 
eternity,  and  the  reality  of  future  and  eternal  retribution.  The 
primitive  Methodist  preacher  dwelt  with  his  hearers  as  if  he 
truly  believed  that  the  time  is  coming,  "  in  the  which  the 
heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat."  To  him  the  scenes  of  the  final  judg- 
ment were  a  startling  and  awful  reality,  which  he  never  thought 
of  doubting.  This  full  conviction  gave  to  him  great  plainness 
of  speech.  The  very  same  essential  truths,  proclaimed  by  the 
staid,  godly,  and  sober  Puritan,  or  the  polished  and  scholarly 
Churchman,  would  awaken  no  such  emotions,  would  stir  no 
such  thoughts  in  the  hearer's  heart  or  mind.  They  might, 
indeed,  be  received  as  true ;  challenge  the  reason,  and  lead 
captive  the  intellectual  man,  but  there  would  be  the  end  of 
their  work.  The  congregation  of  worshippers  would  pass  from 
the  sanctuary  as  unaffected  as  they  entered  it.  When  the 
truths  of  the  word  of  God  fall  simply  upon  the  intellect,  the 
conscience  unimpressed,  the  religious  sensibilities  unaroused, 
and  the  heart  unaffected,  the  multitude  of  respectful  hearers 
may,  indeed,  be  orthodox  ;  they  may,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  be  instructed  and  soundly  indoctrinated  ;  but,  resting 
there,  they  are  still  far  from   Christians.     The  preacher  who 
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only  succeeds  in  convincing  the  intellect  of  his  hearers,  while 
the  religious  sense  remains  in  a  torpid,  dormant  state,  will  be 
compelled,  at  last,  to  mourn  over  a  barren  ministry.  His  con- 
gregation will  go  unprepared  to  judgment.  Not  so,  however, 
when  the  primitive  preacher  of  the  last  century  entered  the 
sacred  place  and  delivered  the  message  from  heaven.  The 
word  is  now  very  "  quick  and  powerful,"  and  the  multitude  are 
swayed  by  it  as  the  forest  trees  by  the  blast  of  a  tornado. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  no  longer  fictions,  but  they  are  awful 
realities  to  be  not  only  believed  but  felt.  Sin  is  made  to  "  ap- 
pear exceeding  sinful."  The  law  transgressed  clamours  for 
satisfaction,  and  violated  justice  lifts  the  rod  to  smite  the  guilty 
in  vengeance,  the  sound  of  the  final  trumpet  is  heard,  and,  in  a 
twinkling,  the  awe-stricken  hearer  is  borne  before  the  great 
white  throne,  the  books  are  opened,  the  sentence  is  passed,  the 
ungodly  are  driven  "  into  outer  darkness,"  and  the  righteous 
are  welcomed  by  choirs  of  cherubim  and  seraphim  "into  life 
eternal."  Under  the  full  power  of  such  amazing  truths  so 
vividly  presented,  the  people  are  transfixed,  groans  and  sighs 
and  sobs  fill  the  sanctuary,  from  which,  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment, the  congregation  proceed,  many  to  become  henceforth 
the  willing  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  "  King  of  kings,  and 
the  Lord  of  lords," 

Mr  Taylor  has  given  so  graphic  a  picture  of  the  style  of 
preaching  of  which  we  speak,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote 
it:— 

"  "We  can,  many  of  us,  recall  the  recollection  of  those  overcrowd- 
ing times,  when  a  preacher  of  unmatched  power  and  grace — a  per- 
fect orator — used  to  fix  every  eye  upon  himself  through  his  hour  of 
fluent  and  affluent  sublimities.  How  did  all  faces  gleam  with  an 
intensity  of  intellectual  enjo3'ment,  longing  to  vent  itself  in  loud 
acclamations  at  every  pause  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  fascination  was 
over,  what  looks  of  gratulation  were  exchanged  among  friends  from 
pew  to  pew  !  what  shaking  of  hands,  and  how  many  smiles  and  nods 
passed  to  and  fro  among  the  delighted  people !  But  now  all  these 
pleasurable  indications  must  be  dismissed,  for  it  is  a  Methodist,  of 
Wesley's  or  Whitefield's  order,  that  is  in  this  same  pulpit.  As  a 
preacher,  he  is  not  more  sincere  or  right-minded  than  the  last ;  and 
as  an  orator,  he  is  far  less  highly  gifted ;  he  is  not  so  accomplished 
a  theologian,  nor  in  any  sense  is  he  rather  to  be  chosen  than  the 
other,  as  to  his  disposition  or  endowments,  or  as  to  his  creed  ;  but 
he  is  a  Methodist,  and  his  words  sink  into  the  hearts  of  those  that 
hear.  While  he  speaks,  a  suppressed  anxiety  rules  the  spirit  of  the 
crowd,  and  this  feeling  breaks  forth  into  sighs  on  every  side.  The 
preacher's  style  is  not,  in  itself,  oratorically  affecting,  and  yet  many 
weep,  and  an  expression  not  to  be  stimulated,  of  dread  and  of  an- 
guish, marks  many  faces.  What  is  it  then  that  has  taken  place  ? 
It  is  this — that  a  sense  deep-seated  in  the  structure  of  human  nature, 
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but  which  has  hitherto  slumbered,  has  suddenly  woke  up.  There 
is  a  tumult  in  the  soul,  while  a  power  irresistible  is  claiming  its  rights 
over  both  body  and  soul.  Instead  of  that  interchange  of  smiles 
which  lately  had  pervaded  the  congregation,  while  the  orator  was 
doing  his  part,  now  every  man  feels  himself  alone  in  that  crowd. 
Even  the  preacher  himself  is  almost  forgotten  ;  for  an  immortal, 
guilty  spirit  has  come  into  the  presence  of  Eternal  Justice.  Within 
the  dismayed  heart,  it  is  as  if  the  moral  condition,  hitherto  unheeded, 
were  spread  abroad  for  strictest  scrutiny.  Quite  gone  from  the 
thoughts  are  all  those  accessories  of  religious  feeling  which  so  often, 
in  times  past,  had  been  the  source  of  agreeable,  devout  excitement. 
It  is  a  dread  of  the  supreme  rectitude  that  now  holds  the  mind  and 
heart." 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  prominently  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  preaching  of  those  times,  that  it  aroused 
the  religious  sensibilities  and  brought  vividly  before  the  mind 
a  sense  of  eternal  verities.  The  holy  men  in  this  country  who 
stood  on  the  high  places  of  Zion,  and  gave  direction  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  multitude,  were  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  all 
that  gave  Methodism  its  name  and  place  in  history,  they  were 
as  truly  Methodist  as  Wesley  or  Whitefield,  Howell  Harris, 
or  John  Berridge.  Edwards,  the  Tennents,  Blair,  Parkman, 
and  Parsons,  who  conducted  the  host  of  God's  people  in  the 
"  great  awakening,"  were  wonderfully  effective  in  the  pulpit, 
and  for  graphic  power,  for  pungent  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
and  overwhelming  exhibitions  of  the  great  truths  of  the  word 
of  God,  these  men  probably  were  not  a  whit  behind  their 
brethren  across  the  sea. 

We  are  to  notice  that  as  these  revival  preachers  were  largely 
successful  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  careless  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  soul ;  that  they  were  in  their  turn,  greatly  stimu- 
lated in  their  work  by  what  seems  to  have  been  a  characteristic 
element  of  that  religious  awakening — we  mean  a  prevalence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  calling  them 
to  prayer,  confession,  and  repentance.  This  awful  sense  of  the 
realities  of  life,  death,  judgment,  eternity,  heaven,  and  hell, 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  individual  sinner,  awakened  by  divine 
power  under  the  preaching  of  some  faithful  man  of  God,  came 
at  length  to  be  a  settled  conviction  among  the  godless  multi- 
tude. The  attention  of  the  people  every  where  was  turned  to 
matters  of  religion.  Many  of  the  letters  of  Lady  Huntingdon 
to  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  others,  reveal  this  state  of  things 
in  the  most  glowing  and  exultant  language  of  a  saint,  whose 
heart  could  scarce  contain  its  great  joy  at  the  wonderful 
triumphs  of  grace.  President  Edwards  also  gives  us  a  picture 
of  this  state  of  things  in  our  own  land.     He  tells  us  that — ^ 

'^  The  minds  of  the  people  were  wonderfully  taken  off  from  the 
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world ;  it  was  treated  amongst  us  as  a  thing  of  very  little  conse- 
quence ;  they  seemed  to  follow  their  worldly  business  more  as  apart 
of  their  duty  than  from  any  disposition  they  had  to  it ;  religion  was 
with  all  sorts  the  great  concern,  and  the  world  was  a  thing  only  by 
the  by.  The  only  thing  in  their  view  was  to  get  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  every  one  appeared  pressing  into  it.  The  engagedness 
of  their  hearts  in  this  great  concern  could  not  be  hid — it  appeared 
in  their  very  countenances.  It  was  then  a  dreadful  thing  among  us 
to  lie  out  of  Christ,  in  danger  every  day  of  dropping  into  hell ;  and 
what  persons'  minds  were  intent  upon  was  to  escape  for  their  lives, 
and  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come.  All  would  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
opix)rtunities  for  their  souls,  and  were  wont  very  often  to  meet  to- 
gether in  private  houses  ior  religious  purposes — which  meetings, 
when  appointed,  were  wont  greatly  to  be  thronged." 

Such  was  the  pervading  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  among 
the  people,  and  their  vivid  realisation  of  the  sublime  truths  of 
religion  settled  as  a  pall  upon  all  communities  of  men,  leading 
them  to  believe  that  the  sovereign  Majesty  of  heaven  had,  in- 
deed, come  to  claim  his  rightful  supremacy  on  earth.  With 
all  this,  there  was  a  prevalent  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
which  was  quite  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  been  seen 
before.  The  soul's  consciousness  seemed  vastly  stii^ulated, 
and  it  felt  itself  brought  into  more  immediate  and  personal 
contact  with  a  being  of  supreme  power  and  inflexible  justice. 
The  constant  tendency  of  the  individual  is  to  lose  himself  in 
the  great  human  crowd.  To  sink  personal  identity,  and  neu- 
tralise his  personal  obligations  and  accountability,  is  counted 
as  a  facile  and  pleasant  method  of  relieving  ourselves  of  some 
of  the  most  grievous  burdens  of  an  irreligious  life.  One  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  great  awakening,  was  that  this  dis- 
position, or  tendency,  was  reproved,  and  the  gospel  was  armed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  a  tremendous  and  irresistible  indivi- 
dualising power.  Man  was  made  to  come  forth  into  the  light 
and  take  his  appropriate  place  before  God  as  guilty  and  ac- 
countable. As  he  listened  to  the  flaming  message  from  the 
pulpit,  he  became  conscious  of  his  individual  ill-desert  and 
condemnation.  For  the  time  he  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
stood  alone — all  human  supports  and  sympathies  removed,  and 
he  in  the  august  presence  of  the  Supreme  arbiter  as  really 
alone  as  if  no  other  being  had  ever  been  created. 

The  preacher  arose  in  his  place  to  annoimce  "  a  message 
from  God  "  to  men,  and  such  was  his  vivid,  overflowing  sense 
of  its  truth  and  importance,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  must  talk 
directly  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers,  and  so  he 
called  upon  each  one  cfpart  from  all  the  rest,  to  give  heed  to 
his  words.  The  very  fervour  and  depth  of  his  own  spiritual 
convictions,  irresistibly  led  him  to  this  course  ;-and  in  this,  the 
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great  religious  movement  lifted  the  ministry  and  the  church 
far  above  any  position  they  had  ever  held  since  apostolic  times. 
The  pulpit  of  to-day  is  feeling  the  impetus  given  to  it  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  augmented  power  it  possesses  to  awaken 
the  slumbering  souls  of  men. 

Another  very  marked  feature  of  the  Methodistic  age  and 
work,  was  the  reawakening  of  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
church.  After  the  missionary  zeal  and  energy  of  the  apostolic 
period  had  died  away,  the  church  for  ages  was  content  to  rest 
in  a  more  formal  service  ;  to  worship  by  torchlight  in  the  sub- 
terranean abodes  of  superstition  and  Romish  darkness.  The 
recluse  became  the  representative  type  of  church  piety,  zeal, 
and  devotion.  With  the  decay  of  the  missionary  spirit,  we 
must  couple  the  decUne  of  evangelical  doctrines,  until  at 
length  the  creed  of  Christendom  became  a  mere  form  of  hol- 
low-sounding words.  For  we  may  settle  this  in  our  minds, 
that  just  in  propoHion  as  a  church  ceases  to  he  evangelistic 
will  it  cease  to  be  evangelical.  The  one  state  is  usually  a  true 
measure  of  the  other.  It  was  essential  that  the  early  re- 
formers, the  men  of  gigantic  intellect,  of  profound  conceptions 
of  the  truth  of  God's  word,  should  stand  forth  as  the  ex- 
pounders and  defenders  of  that  word  with  its  precious  freight 
of  saving  truth  for  mankind  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
man  of  sin ;  but  their  work  being  accomplished,  it  was  quite 
as  necessary  that  another  class  of  men  should  be  raised  up, 
who,  in  their  turn,  should  summon  into  a  new  and  more  vigor- 
ous life  the  too  long  dormant  heart  of  the  church,  and  let  it 
flame  with  a  divine  love  and  compassion  for  a  ruined  race. 
Such  a  class  of  Christian  lieroes  were  the  men  who  led  forward 
the  elect  hosts  in  the  great  revival  of  the  last  century.  They 
knew  no  limits  to  Christ-like  zeal  and  effort,  but  the  limit  of 
the  race.  Shores  then  unreached,  seas  yet  uncrossed,  people 
yet  unknown,  continents  and  islands  unimagined,  have  received 
the  Scriptures ;  regions  of  the  earth,  literally  a  new  and 
greater  world,  have  hailed  the  advent  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, and  wished  good  luck,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  those 
who  came  to  them  with  knowledge  and  with  power  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  heaven,  and  to  Avin  souls  predestined  to  an  im- 
mortality of  glory.  "  The  educational  and  missionary  zeal  of 
this  day  may  well  inspire  faith,  may  well  excite  imagination, 
and  encourage  the  expectation  of  an  immeasurable  extent  of 
unimaginable  good."  But  to  whom  is  chiefly  due  this  present 
energy  ?  To  the  Whitefields,  the  Wesleys,  the  Edwardses,  and 
the  Tennents  of  the  last  century.  The  modem  missionary 
spirit  was  born  in  the  great  awakening.  The  divine  and  holy 
impulse  then  given  to  the  church  of  God  has  not  ceased  to  be 
felt,  and  it  never  will.     Spiritual,  active,  practical  Christianity 
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then  asserted  its  sway  over  a  heavy,  leaden-eyed,  and  ahmost 
fruitless  orthodoxy.  Whitefield  on  Moorfields  among  the 
twenty  thousand  of  the  famishing  for  the  bread  of  life  ;  Wesley 
among  the  swarming,  sooty  colliers  of  Kingswood  ;  Gilbert 
Tennent  travelling  through  our  land,  preaching  day  and  night 
to  the  clustering  multitude  ;  and  David  Brainerd  with  the 
poor  Indians  at  Crossweeksung  ;  these  men  were  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  the  quickened  missionary,  aggressive  piety  of 
the  church.  These  jflaming  ministers  of  God  took  their  places 
on  the  highways  of  the  world,  and  with  clear,  ringing  voices, 
cried  out :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath 
sent  me  to,  heal  the  broken-hearted  ;  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised  ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord." 

No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  great 
revival  of  the  evangelical  piety  of  the  church  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, can  for  a  moment  question  tliat  there  was  an  amazing 
impulse  given  to  the  missionary  spirit, — a  spirit  heroic,  daring, 
persistent,  because  having  its  spring  and  foundation  in  the 
love  of  souls.  The  philosophy  of  this  is  simple,  if  indeed  any 
are  disposed  to  ask  for  it.  It  is  in  the'  very  nature  of  the  gos- 
pel to  awaken  and  stimulate  all  the  humane  and  benevolent 
impulses,  sentiments,  and  sympathies  of  the  regenerated  heart, 
and  j  ust  in  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  the  evangelical  spirit, 
will  be  the  missionary  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  militant 
church.  "  The  gospel,"  says  the  author  of  "  Spiritual  Chris- 
tianity," "  if  it  be  warmly  embraced,  as  a  motive  of  conduct, 
does  contain  a  reason  and  an  impulse  tending  directly  to 
carry  forth  Christianity  and  all  its  present  blessings  from  land 
to  land,  until  the  human  family  is  everywhere  happy.  And  it 
does  this  by  the  solemn  challenge  of  every  human  being  as  its 
mvn;  how  vile  soever  by  actual  condition,  every  human  being 
is  yet  valuable,  precious,  and  honourable  as  redeemed."  In 
virtue  of  this  great  truth,  however  loathsome  we  may  find 
man,  we  yet  may  not  despise,  nor  abhor,  nor  neglect  him.  As 
a  member  of  the  family,  he  is  indeed  "  dead  in  Adam,"  but 
yet  is  he  "  alive  in  Christ."  In  respect  of  every  child  of  man, 
lost  as  he  may  seem,  and  visibly  despicable,  the  Redeemer 
stretching  forth  his  hand  in  caution,  says,  "  Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  him  not."  Whoso  reads  the  "  life  and  times  "  of  those 
who  figured  in  the  "  great  awakening  "  must  be  persuaded  that 
this  sentiment  entered  largely  into  their  experience.  The 
Methodist  preacher's  heart  flamed  with  unquenchable  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  his  race.  His  love  made  him  bold  and  confi- 
dent of  success.     He  could  cross  oceans  and  continents,  he 
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could  "end are  hardness  as  a  good  soldier,"  he  could  scale 
mountains,  and  take  his  weary  way  through  forests  and  jungles 
and  miasmatic  champaigns,  if  so  be  he  might  proclaim  the 
"  unsearchable  riches "  to  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  And 
thus,  as  we  think,  was  a  new  era  marked  in  the  history  of  the 
church  on  earth.  The  great  body  of  believers  in  all  lands 
were  baptized  with  a  new  spirit,  that  not  only  made  its  deep 
and  holy  impression  upon  that  age,  but  upon  all  future  ages 
of  the  world.  Whether  we  regard  the  holy  men,  who  were 
the  chief  actors  ;  the  means  by  which  the  work  was  moved 
forward ;  the  spirit  which  seemed  pervasive  in  the  mind  of 
Christians,  or  the  glorious  results  secured  to  the  human  family  ; 
the  Methodistic  revival,  spreading  over  both  continents,  was 
unquestionably  the  most  wonderful  and  important  evangelic 
movement  in  the  church  in  modern  times.  It  commenced  in 
a  sovereign  manner,  and  was  clearly  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  could  be  guaged  by  no  rules  or  principles  fami- 
liar to  the  church.  It  reached  all  classes  of  society,  and 
seemed  permanently  to  impress  itself  upon  the  intellect  and 
heart  of  nations.  When  shall  we  have  again  such  a  divine 
visitation  ?  When  will  the  church  and  its  ministry  be  quick- 
ened into  such  a  glow  of  spiritual  life  ?  When  will  Zion  once 
again  put  on  such  "  beautiful  garments,"  and  go  forth  with 
such  conquering  power  ?  "  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O 
Breath." 


Art.  III. — The  Old  Testament  in  tlie  New* 

"  The  Old  Testament  is  done  away  in  the  New."  Indeed  ! 
By  absorption,  transfer,  or  reproduction  ?  Done  away,  as  are 
the  foundations  of  a  temple  by  the  glorious  edifice  set  upon 
them  ;  in  a  sense,  growing  out  of  them  ? 

The  notion  above  set  down,  is  not  alone  that  of  an  uneasy 
and  illogical  ignorance,  but  some  honest  and  well-read  people 
think  so,  and  say  so  ;  do  it,  we  are  sorry  to  know,  to  rescue 
their  bigoted  and  petted  ism  from  scriptural  demolitioiL  Others, 
with  an  economic  faith,  hold  to  it  as  a  convenient  way  of  having 
the  divine  word  epitomised  ;  as  if  all  the  essential  virtue  of  the 
Old  was  held  in  extract  in  the  New  Testament.  Others  still 
say  so,  as  a  pious  way  of  exalting  the  gospel  to  a  revered 
supremacy  of  grace  as  against  the  law.  It  seems  to  these,  that 
the  gospel  Scripture  is  endowed  with  more  glory,  by  esteeming 
the  law  and  the  prophets  as  a  vesture  that  has  waxed  old,  and 

*  Thia  Article  is  from  the  American  Theological  Review. — Ed.  B.  {[  F.  E.  B. 
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is  fit  only  to  be  folded  away.  Some  ministers  even  take  a  secret 
imction  to  themselves  that  their  texts  are  New  Testament  texts. 
Preach  from  the  "  old  dispensation  ! "  Not  they.  And  some 
disciples  encourage  their  hopes  of  growth  "  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,"  by  an  exclusive  reading 
in  the  gospels  and  in  the  epistles,  treating  "  Moses  and  the 
prophets"  as  ''  things  behind  ;"  forgetting  that,  beginning  with 
them,  our  blessed  Lord  "  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  tilings  concerning  himself,"  and  that  "  all  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable." 

We  feel  no  special  alarm  at  these  things,  discern  no  signs  as 
of  an  east  wind  to  spread  a  blight  on  the  graces  of  the  whole 
church  in  them  ;  but  we  do  think  that,  knowing  the  way  of 
God  in  Scripture  more  perfectly,  would  perfect  the  affections  of 
many,  and  help  all  to  hearken  more  reverently  to  Christ  saying, 
"  Search  the  Scinptures,"  &c.,  while  no  Scriptures  existed  but 
those  known  to  us  as  the  Old  Testament.  Unless  that  command 
has  been  recalled,  our  divine  Lord  is  yet  saying  to  us,  "  Search 
the  Scriptures  of  the  first  Testament,  for  in  them  ye  have 
eternal  life." 

Now,  if  the  body  of  Scriptures  which  we  term  the  New  Tes- 
tament can  be  shewn  to  hold,  as  the  setting  holds  the  gem, 
multitudes  of  sentences,  words,  and  ideas  which  were  first  uttered 
by  "  holy  men  of  old,  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  through 
all  the  fabric  of  the  latter  covenant  run  lines  of  thought  and  utter- 
ance, charged  with  the  double  vitality  of  the  original  inspiration 
and  of  the  selecting  inspiration,  that  the  former  claims  to  be 
fundamental  to  the  latter,  and  the  latter  meets  the  claim  by 
hundreds  of  consenting  recognitions,  then  will  not  the  reproach 
of  superannuation  and  of  displacement  be  at  least  rebuked  and 
shamed  ?  Christ's  prayer,  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth," 
is  of  none  effect  through  this  tradition  of  ignorant  unbelief  upon 
those  deluded  by  it.  Rejecting  a  portion  of  God's  word,  pro- 
verbially plunders  from  all  the  rest  its  sanctifying  force.  Dis- 
owning a  section,  book,  or  chapter  of  the  eternal  word,  is  just 
thrusting  a  line  of  ice  in  among  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  para- 
dise. A  silent  frost- stroke  benumbs  all  that  is  growing  there. 
Let  us  rather  testify  to  the  grand  organic  oneness  "  vital  iu 
every  part." 

In  a  somewhat  homely,  but  we  hope  convincing,  form,  we 
will  plead  this  case  ;  do  it  by  a  careful  numerical  summary  of 
passages  chosen  by  New  Testament  writers  out  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

One  of  the  incomparable  helps  to  Bible  study  furnished  by 
the  Bagsters,  London,  is  a  tabulated  summary  of  "  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament." 

As  the  title  shews,  these  extracts  are  placed  in  two  classes. 
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The  tables  name  and  classify  the  passages.     The  counting,  com- 
paring, and  arranging,  as  found  hereafter,  are  ours. 

To  begin  with  their  sum  total,  viz.,  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 
which  is  about  the  number  specified,  we  have  at  once  the 
numerical  argument  in  outline.  Very  few  of  these  occur  twice  ; 
i.e.,  no  author  repeats  his  reference  to  the  same  passage,  nor  do 
two  or  more  authors  select  the  same  ;  so  that  the  above  number 
fairly  represents  the  intimacy  of  the  two  authorships. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  quotations  will  be 
seen  by  examples.  The  first  return  to  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  New  is  in  Matt.  i.  23,  the  acts  recounted  as  "  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying, 
'  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,"*  &c.  In  Isaiah  vii.  14,  the  original  is  found,  not  in  the 
same  words,  but  in  the  same  thought  and  order.  The  first 
example  of  allusion  is  in  the  5th  chapter,  5th  verse  :  the  words, 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek,"  are  an  allusion  to  Psa.  xxxvii.  11,  "  but 
the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  &c.  These  shew  the  mode  of 
classification.  Where  the  transcript  claims  to  be  the  words  or 
sentiment  of  the  first  Testament,  it  is  rated  as  a  quotation. 
Where  there  is  resemblance  in  phrase  or  thought,  reference  to 
fact  or  ordinance,  ceremony  or  locality,  it  is  classed  as  an  allu- 
sion ;  both  alike  shewing  that  the  spirit  of  inspiration  in  the 
latter,  adopted  and  perpetuated  by  actual  transference  the  former 
Scripture,  A  field  of  most  engaging  study  at  once  opens  through 
these  singularly  impressive  and  sympathetic  transcripts.  The 
'personalities  of  evangelists  and  apostles  are  acutely  etched  by 
the  former  Scriptures  which  they  transfer  to  their  pages.  Each 
one  carves  his  spiritual  picture  into  the  elder  Scripture, — sinks 
it,  by  extracts  which  he  takes  out  of  it. 

Of  the  evangelists,  Matthew  is  the  most  frequent  and  varied 
gleaner  from  preceding  revelation.  Eighty-eight  instances  are 
ascribed  to  him,  and  of  these  forty-five  are  quotations — literal 
transcripts.  His  range  of  contact  with  the  previous  Scriptures 
is  remarkable.  About  twenty  of  the  older  writers  reappear  in 
his  chapters.  All  classes  of  Old  Testament  authorship  are 
appropriated  by  him.  All  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  the  prophets — Isaiah  chiefest  (fourteen  in- 
stances), Daniel  and  Malachi  next.  He  plainly  was  minutely 
attentive  to  the  Christology  of  the  prophecies. 

In  the  5th  chapter  alone  are  twelve  recurrences,  and  these  to 
four  books,  and  in  the  21st  chapter  ten  like  examples  are  found. 
Only  four  chapters  of  the  entire  gospel  are  without  one  or  more 
returns  to  the  great  storehouse  to  which  it  suggestively  stands 
adjacent,  and  the  average  through  is  more  than  three  to  each 
chapter. 

We  are  thus  particular  with  this  first  gospel,  as,  by  its  more 
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frequent  return  to  the  former  canon,  it  discloses  the  "  mind  of 
the  Spirit"  about  the  entire  new  record  it  inaugurates,  and,  since 
it  indicates  the  mind  of  this  writer,  followed  by  all  the  others, 
as  to  the  perpetuity  and  character  of  the  Scripture  made  old  by 
the  writing  which  they  made  new — only  or  mainly  by  relations 
of  time, 

Mark  is  less  frequent  in  extracts,  shewing  but  thirty-four  ; 
though  his  gospel  is  much  shorter  than  Matthew's — a  difference 
of  twelve  chapters.  He  however  uses  more  direct  quotations  or 
entire  sentences,  having  in  the  7th  chapter  alone,  five  ;  one  from 
Isaiah,  one  from  Proverbs,  and  two  from  Exodus  ;  and  in  his 
J  2th  chapter  are  found  seven  transcriptions  from  history,  poetry, 
and  prophecy.  He  shews  less  fondness  for  the  prophets  than 
Matthew  ;  is  less  imaginative,  more  prone  to  compend  and  facts. 

Luke  is  profuse,  but  partial  ;  fifty-eight  recognitions  are 
found  in  his  gospel,  thirty-four  of  them  quotations,  and  only 
seven  of  these  reaching  the  hagiographa  of  the  canon.  Twenty- 
one  of  his  extracts  recall  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  twenty 
are  from  the  prophets.  The  "  law  and  the  prophets"  seemed 
literally  to  engage  his  affections  to  the  prior  Scripture. 

Jn  the  twenty-one  chapters  of  John,  forty  passages  are  set 
among  his  sentences,  but  more  than  half  of  them  are  allusions. 
His  intense  spirituality  often  appears  in  an  apparent  extraction 
of  the  spiritual  essence  of  a  former  Scripture,  and  tiansferring 
it  in  his  own  divinely  select  phrase  to  the  new  record.  His 
exquisitely  creative  genius  shews  itself  in  his  remarkable  pre- 
ference for  the  poetry  and  visions  of  past  inspiration.  Thirty 
of  his  forty  returns  to  it,  are  to  the  poets  and  prophets.  He 
was  an  admirable  annalist  of  spiritual  acts,  a  very  indifferent 
one  of  physical  deeds.  What  other  disciple  could  have  drawn 
those  inimitable  four  chapters  (14-18  inclusive)  with  scarce  a 
visible  act  in  them,  but  pacJced  with  the  summaries  of  the 
glorious  gospel.  His  seventh  chapter  is  a  specimen  of  his 
exquisite  skill  in  promoting  the  great  aim  of  his  gospel.  It 
exceeds  any  other  equal  portion  in  recognitions  of  the  former 
covenant.  In  it  occurs  our  Lord's  great  combat  with  the  Jews 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  and  nearly  all  of  the  nine 
references  found  in  it,  are  set  down  in  the  words  of  Christ  him- 
self This,  the  reader  perceives,  gives  a  threefold  sanctity  to 
those  words  ;  that  which  they  had  in  their  original  position  as 
written  by  "  holy  men  of  old,"  that  which  Christ's  selection  and 
use  of  them  gave,  and  that  which  the  insertion  of  them  by  this 
inspired  disciple  superadded.  What  a  token  against  the  "  lying 
delusion,"  that  the  Old  Testament  is  done  away  by  the  New, 
such  passages  are. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  varied  voices  mingling  in 
the  thrilling  annals  therein,  keep  fully  up  to  the  pattern  set 
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in  the  gospels.  Fifty-seven  times  the  reader's  eye  is  turned  to 
the  great  first  covenant  in  these  victorious  chapters.  Entire 
narrations,  indeed,  are  taken  and  used  as  chains  held  at  one 
end  by  the  popular  faith,  through  which  to  shoot  the  electric 
fire  of  the  gospel  from  inspired  lips  at  the  other  end.  The  7th 
chapter  is  a  remarkable  enforcement  of  our  argument.  It  con- 
tains the  awful  plea  of  the  martyr  Stephen — that  terrible  last 
word  which  "  cut  to  the  heart"  his  murderers.  This  chapter 
alone  shews  twenty-two  instances  of  return  to  the  former  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  portions  thus  taken  were  the  very  barbs  to  his 
arrows,  the  edges  to  his  lances.  If  those  words  were  "  done 
away,"  the  heroic  saint,  inspired  too  at  the  time,  greatly  erred 
in  so  profuse  election  from  them. 

With  the  close  of  these  New  Testament  chronicles,  a  new 
class  of  Scriptures  are  reached.  The  narrative  of  the  gospel  is 
ended.  The  magnificent  task  of  exposition  and  organisation  of 
its  blessed  truths  begins.  The  first  generation  of  Scripture 
authors  have  finished  their  work.  One  part  of  it  was  to  put 
down  a  foundation  for  those  coming  after  to  stand  upon. 

More  remote  from  prophets  and  "  holy  men  of  old,"  the  life 
and  words  of  Christ  variously  written  out,  the  religious  life  lifted 
to  a  more  intellectual  and  doctrinal  form,  we  skall  expect  now, 
if  ever,  that  the  marked  disuse  of  the  first  Testament  will  begin. 
Shall  we  find  any  longer  this  incessant  reminiscence  by  the 
spirit  of  inspiration  ?  Will  not  the  past  give  place  to  the  now 
triumphant  present  and  splended  future  ?  This  "  great  apostle" 
Paul,  having  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches,"  and  the  visibly 
"  chosen  vessel "  in  which  to  convey  the  remaining  messages  of 
inspiration  to  men,  is  Roman  born  and  bred,  and  not  bound  by 
any  Judaistic  sympathies  or  modes  of  thought  He  will  be 
able  to  speak  out  of  his  great  impulse,  his  mastership  in  all  the 
knowledges  the  world  then  had,  and  genius  for  logical,  philo- 
sophical penetration,  for  ever  unmatched.  Surely  this  convert 
by  miracle,  this  commissioner  to  the  extra- Judean  world,  is  the 
man  to  begin  a  new  style  of  New  Testament  writing,  "  forgetting 
the  things  which  are  behind,"  and  shewing  that  the  old  is  done 
away  by  the  new. 

We  open  the  great  epistle  of  the  canon,  first  in  order  though 
fourth  in  time,  that  to  the  Romans.  It  is  really  a  grand  spiri- 
tual summary.  It  depicts  man's  moral  character,  the  apostasy, 
universal  sinfulness,  and  utter  hopelessness  before  a  holy  God. 
Then  comes  the  work  of  sovereign  love :  its  executor  Christ ; 
man's  access  to  it  by  faith  ;  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  law,  prophets, 
and  gospel  yield  their  vitalities  to  form  this  matchless  creed 
for  the  world.  But,  granting  this,  is  there  any  reaching  back 
to  past  oracles,  such  as  shews  he  is  not,  by  this  very  doctrino- 
apiritual  manifesto,  just  meaning  to  emancipate  the  world  from 
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any  bondage  to  former  testimony  ?  Let  us  look  Sixteen  brief 
chapters,  with  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  verses,  make  the 
epistle  ;  and  among  these  are  seventy-four  inspired  recognitions 
of  the  ancient  books,  an  as  yet  unprecedented  average  of  nearly 
five  to  each  chapter  ;  and  what  is  most  noticeable,  only  thirteen 
of  the  number  are  not  direct,  full  quotations.  Mere  allusion 
was  not  enough  ;  tlie  literal  phrase  must  come  out  from  the 
Law,  Psalms,  and  prophets,  and  swollen  with  mightier  meaning, 
serve  in  his  gigantic  argument. 

Nearly  every  book  is  under  tribute  in  this  single  epistle,  as 
the  author  arrays  his  stupendous  witness  against  man  the  apos- 
tate, and  for  Jesus  Christ  the  propitiation. 

If  anywhere,  the  former  Scriptures  have,  in  the  latter,  pecu- 
liar honour,  surely  it  is  here.  The  missive  throbs  with  pulsa- 
tions driven  through  it,  from  the  *'  lively  oracles"  which  came 
from  men  moved  with  the  "Holy  Ghost." 

The  two  letters  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  with  fifty-three 
transfers  from  the  "  former  treatise"  or  testament,  Galatians 
with  sixteen,  Ephesians  with  ten,  and  the  minor  epistles  in 
about  that  proportion,  extend  the  evidence  that  later  inspira- 
tion was  as  an  outgrowth  or  complement  to  the  earlier.  Then 
comes  the  grand  Messiah  epistle — the  final  argument  of  inspira- 
tion against  legality,  Judaism,  and  all  antichrist  forms  of  faith. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  only  thirteen  brief  chapters 
(and  three  hundred  and  three  verses),  we  count  with  surprise 
eighty-five  returns  to  the  former  covenant,  and  in  the  famed 
eleventh  chapter  twenty-seven  of  these  are  traced.  As  signa- 
tures to  bank  notes  create  their  value,  so  this  epistle  is  a  species 
of  credit  signature  to  the  exemplars  of  the  people  of  God  ;  it 
certifies  them  to  the  posterity  of  faith.  No  single  section  of  the 
New  Testament  yet  met,  is  so  infused  and  fabricated  from  the 
Old  as  this.  Its  great  thought,  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  our 
sacrifice — i.e.,  the  atonement,  the  very  life-germ  of  all  the  word 
of  God, — is  made  most  dependent  upon  the  old  covenant.  So 
that  if  the  atonement  is  the  vitality  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  that 
faith  has  the  springs  to  its  life  in  that  covenant. 

With  little  variation  from  these  enumerations,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude  fill  out  the  sacred  volume  to  the  Apocalypse. 
But  this  coronal  scroll,  this  jewelled  band  upon  the  awful  and 
glorious  "  volume  of  the  book,"  glows  in  singular  profusion  with 
gems  and  hues  from  former  authors.  Written  seven  or  eight 
years  after  all  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the 
gospel  of  John,  wliich  was  a  few  months  or  a  year  later  in  date, 
it  largely  exceeds  all  of  them  in  quotation  usage.  Two  hundred 
and  forty-five  Old  Testament  recognitions  gleam  on  the  reader 
from  its  twenty-two  chapters.  The  book  might  be  termed  the 
chromatic  lens  of  Scripture,  gathering  rays  and  hues  from  all 
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gone  before  ;  projecting  them  in  an  image  of  inexplicable  form 
and  beauty  upon  the  future.  We  doubt  if  any  composition  is 
known  to  man,  drawn  in  such  exquisite  filaments  and  tintings 
from  other  and  long-prior  composition.  The  Holy  Ghost,  in 
that  authorship,  is  bidding  farewell  to  the  world  ;  taking  leave 
of  a  ransomed  race  through  inspired  words,  and  seems  to  traverse 
the  whole  field  of  past  communications,  recalling  and  so  con- 
firming as  its  own  message,  each  separate  portion.  Above  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  numerous  confirmations  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  found  in  the  New,  singularly  enrich  this  parting 
message  to  man.  If  it  is  inspired,  it  confirms  the  inspiration 
of  all  that  went  before. 

What  now  shall  we  think  of  a  faith,  or  of  ordinances  which 
find  the  whole  word  of  God  troublesome,  and  so  much  so,  that 
it  is  easier  to  reject  that  wholeness  of  the  word  than  the  favourite 
opinion  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  a  piety  that  boasts  its  rejec- 
tion of  Mo<^es  and  the  prophets,  or  that  finds  in  the  gospel  that 
which  makes  the  law  useless  \  Can  any  man  truly  love  one 
part  of  the  divine  word  while  rejecting  or  even  dishonouring  any 
other  part  ?  "  The  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,"  sung  before 
the  throne,  is  the  song  of  he  law  and  the  gospel.  If  disjoined 
by  our  faith  here,  how  shall  they  be  united  there  ?  The  Apo- 
calypse, as  shewn,  reaches  in  singular  carefulness  its  inspired 
recognitions  to  each  portion  of  the  divine  word,  and  so  makes  it 
all  a  part  of  itself,  blending  all  the  parts  into  one  message,  and 
then  underwrites  the  whole  with  the  dread  adjuration,  "If  any 
man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book.  And  if  any  man  shall 
take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the 
holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book." 
(Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.)  With  St  Augustine  we  respond:  Novwm 
Testamentum  in  Vetere  latet :   Vetus  in  Novo  patet 
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Art.  IV. — That  which  may    he  known   of  Ood — Mansel, 
Maurice,  Young,  and  Colderwood. 

What  is  Revelation  ?  With  Letters  on  Mr  ManseTs  BamptoJi  Lectures.  By 
F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.     Macmillan  &  Co. 

I'he  Province  of  Reason.  A  Criliclam  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  on  "  The 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought."  By  John  Young,  LL.D.  London: 
Smith,  Klder,  &  Co.     1860. 

Philosophy  of  the  Infinite.  A  Treatise  on  Man's  Knowledge  of  the  Lifnite 
Being,  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr  Mansel.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  Greyfriars  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Glasgow.  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge.   - 

A  VEEY  apt  illustration  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  philosophising 
may  be  found  in  the  discussions  that  have  arisen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper.  Two  paths  are  generally  open  to  man  in  all 
his  enterprises — the  direct  or  the  circuitous,  the  right  or  the 
erroneous.  In  speculative  inquiry,  we  may  fall  into  the  mis- 
take of  making  a  wrong  start.  The  aim  of  the  philosopher  is 
to  reconcile  theory  and  practice,  principles  and  facts.  When 
this  arduous  work  is  attempted,  and  some  inaccessible  height 
towers  above  the  student's  aching  hea'd,  or  some  fathomless 
depth  yawns  before  his  bewildered  eye,  he  may  try  to  escape 
from  his  painful  perplexity  in  one  of  two  methods.  He  may 
either  pertinaciously  adhere  to  his  assumed  principles  and  pet 
theory,  and  then  mangle,  and  distort,  and  deny  the  facts  of 
God's  creation,  and  the  common-sense  maxims  of  humanity,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  wretched  consistency  between  his  specu- 
lations and  the  outstanding  and  undoubted  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  Or  he  may  follow  a  wiser  method.  He  may  reve- 
rently maintain  the  integrity  of  every  observed  event  and  exist- 
ence around  him,  and  still  more  devoutly  yield  unqualified 
homage  to  every  pure  mandate  of  conscience  and  every  calm 
religious  conviction,  resolving  that  any  recondite  theory  that 
does  not  quadrate  with  these  and  lend  them  support,  shall  be, 
without  hesitation,  remodelled  or  entirely  abandoned. 

The  philosophy  of  any  individual  will  acquire  much  of  its 
real  character,  according  as  he  is  habitually  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  or  other  of  these  two  diverse  dispositions  of  mind. 
It  is  our  painful  impression,  that  many  of  our  professed  meta- 
physicians have  spent  much  of  their  energies  in  an  inauspi- 
cious temper  of  heart,  and  that  to  this  not  a  few  of  their  errors 
may  be  traced.  They  have  formed  or  assumed  a  principle, 
somewhat  rashly;  and  without  looking  or  seeming  to  care 
whither  it  led  them,  they  have  with  a  fiendish  logic  driven  it 
like  a  whetted  ploughshare  over  the  green  field  of  man's  moral 
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sustenance,  and  the  blooming  garden  of  our  religious  affections. 
We  exempt  not  entirely  from  this  censure  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
who  has  exposed  himself  to  it,  by  so  elaborately  and  eloquently 
pleading  for  a  virtual  divorce  between  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
its  possession,  in  his  mischievous  laudation  of  the  former  over 
the  latter.  We  cannot  conceal  our  conviction,  that  if  Hamilton, 
and  Mansel  too,  had  been  more  sensitively  alive  to  some  of  the 
plain  practical  lessons  of  Christianity,  they  would  have  felt 
constrained  to  modify  very  considerably  some  of  their  specula- 
tive dogmas.  Nothing  can  be  more  ominous,  in  whomsoever 
it  appears,  than  to  allow  any  of  the  elementary  truths  in  morals 
or  religion  to  be  overborne  and  nullified  by  the  abstractions  of 
an  unbridled  philosophy.  No  healthy  and  intelligent  mind 
can  read  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  authors  now  named, 
without  keenly  feeling  that  such  is  occasionally  the  case,  even 
to  a  dangerous  extent,  with  them. 

But  an  opponent  like  Maurice  is  not  able  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  these  giants.  He  has  wrought  himself  into 
a  less  tenable  and  more  perilous  position  than  the  one  which 
they  occupy.  He  can  easily,  no  doubt,  discharge  light  and 
heavy  missiles,  as  he  has  been  doing,  against  their  fortress, 
and  with  great  effect.  His  cannon  may  have  shaken,  per- 
chance, their  very  foundations,  and  his  arrows  have  entered 
between  the  joints  of  their  armour.  But  what  then  ?  Retort 
upon  him  is  easy ;  his  battlements  are  tottering  ;  his  strong- 
hold is  all  but  a  ruin.  His  own  principles  and  conclusions, 
both  in  a  philosophical  and  religious  aspect,  are  weaker  and 
more  alarming  than  those  which  he  has  assailed  by  many  a 
hard  argument  and  many  an  effective  objection. 

The  weak  points  in  Mansel's  argument  are  numerous  enough 
to  afford  scope  to  several  vigilant  opponents,  without  interfer- 
ing with  each  other.  Accordingly,  Dr  Young  has  entered  the 
lists,  and  done  very  good  service  in  exposing  many  fallacies 
in  the  Bampton  Lectures.  But  after  perusing  "  The  Province 
of  Reason,"  we  felt  that  the  author's  proper  work  was  less  than 
half  done.  There  are  certain  grave  difficulties,  certain  per- 
tinent, unavoidable,  and  solemn  questions,  which  are  pressing 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  every  reflecting  and  religious 
mind.  Mr  Mansel  addressed  himself  to  the  labour  of  solving 
these  questions,  of  removing  these  difficulties.  He  has  acquitted 
himself  of  his  task  by  producing  a  most  elaborate  volume, 
composed  in  a  most  serious  frame  of  mind,  and  filled  with 
acutest  arguments,  and  rare  and  valuable  information.  But 
he  has  failed  in  his  chief  design.  Dr  Young  has  adduced 
much  to  substantiate  this  conclusion.  But  then  Dr  Young 
has  done  very  little  to  meet  the  want,  which  Mansel  set  him- 
self to  supply.     "  The  Province  of  Reason"  is  entitled  to  all 
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the  praise  of  a  powerful  and  successful  battering-ram.  We 
know  not  if  its  author  intended  it  to  be  anything  else  ;  and 
every  volume  should  be  judged  by  the  projected  aim  of  the 
writer.  But  this  we  do  feel,  that,  since  demolishing  the  unsub-- 
stantial  and  unwholesome  logic,  of  which  there  is  much  in  "  The 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  although  not  altogether  an  un- 
profitable, is  not  the  most  difficult,  achievement,  the  work 
which  is  really  called  for  is  to  substitute  the  true  for  the 
erroneous.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  room  for  congratula- 
tion that  we  have  exposed  the  emptiness  of  another's  theory, 
while  we  have  no  positive  theory  of  our  own.  It  is  surely  a 
trivial  triumph  to  taunt  our  neighbour  with  his  failure  in 
answering  a  weighty  and  urgent  question,  while  we  have  no 
satisfactory  or  even  plausible  answer  to  propose.  There  is  too 
much  of  what  is  merely  negative,  both  philosophically  and 
religiously,  in  Dr  Young's  able  volume. 

We  shall  give  an  extract  from  "  The  Province  of  Reason,"  to 
shew  how  needful  it  is  to  tuna  the  flank  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, 

"  From  intelligence  within  we  rise  to  intelligence  above  us  ;  from 
moral  attributes  within  we  rise  to  supreme  moral  excellence  above 
us.  In  these  two  last  respects,  the  principles  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, as  to  the  inconceivability  of  the  idea  of  God,  are  in  directest 
contradiction  to  the  ordinary  convictions  of  men.  We  certainly 
know  what  an  intelligent,  what  a  moral,  nature  means.  The  intel- 
ligence and  moral  perfection  of  the  Supreme  may  be  immeasurably 
beyond  our  highest  conceptions.  But  knowledge,  and  rectitude, 
and  purity,  and  love,  are  real  qualities,  independent  of  quantity. 
AVLsdom  is  wisdom,  rectitude  is  rectitude,  love  is  love,  whatever  be 
the  sphere  over  which  they  extend.  Wisdom  on  which  no  limit 
can  be  put,  I  cannot  comprehend  in  my  thought.  But  what  wis- 
dom is,  I  clearly  understand,  and  am  able  to  form  a  higher  and  still 
higher  idea  of  its  extent ;  and  if  still  far  above  my  highest  idea  it 
stretches  out,  it  is  all  the  while  distinctly  in  my  thought,  though  to 
its  full  sweep  I  cannot  reach.  Infinity  is  for  ever  beyond  the 
grasp  of  my  conceptive  faculty,  but  wisdom  is  not,  moral  attributes 
are  not,  and  a  spiritual  nature,  in  which  wisdom  and  moral  attri- 
butes dwell,  is  not.  Even  to  say  that  the  attributes,  intellectual 
or  moral,  are  of  an  extent  which  I  can  never  fully  comprehend, 
makes  only  a  new  and  grand  addition  to  my  idea  of  the  nature  in 
which  they  dwell;  instead  of  destroying  my  conception  (as  Mr 
Mansel's  argument  implies,  or  as  he  plainly  affirms),  this  makes  it 
only  more  real  and  more  lofty." — (Pp.  176,  177.) 

When  we  reflect  how  many  soft  and  smooth  things  have 
been  said  of  Mr  Mansel's  Lectures  by  enlightened  and  evange-. 
lical  men,  we  think  that  Dr  Young  is  entitled  to  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Christian  community,  for  lifting  up  a  protest,  so- 
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emphatic,  and  intelligent,  and  well-aimed,  against  not  a  few  of 
his  bewitching  fallacies. 

In  turning  now  to  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,"  we  find 
that  Mr  Calderwood  is  not  less  acute  and  successful  than  Dr 
Young  or  Mr  Maurice,  in  seizing  and  exposing  the  paralogisms 
of  Mansel.  His  thrusts  are  sometimes  so  well  directed,  and  so 
powerful,  as  to  be,  logically,  fatal.  We  shall  addiice  one  illus- 
tration ;  and  we  select  the  following  to  support  our  previous 
assertion,  that  plain  and  precious  truths  have  been  set  aside  at 
the  behest  of  a  vaunting  theory  : — 

"  Both  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Dr  Mansel  admit  that  we  must  be- 
lieve in  the  Infinite  Being  as  existing  in  relation  with  his  finite 
creatures,  and  yet  both  affirm  that  the  Infinite  cannot  exist  in  rela- 
tion. The  contradiction  is  a  glaring  one ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  which  of  the  two  contradictory  opposites  is  to  be  cast  aside  as 
false.  The  authority  of  our  faith  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  all  these 
passages  in  which  it  is  affirmed,  or  implied,  that  the  Infinite  cannot 
exist  in  relation  must  be  set  aside.  Thus,  when  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
says,  *  that  the  Absolute,  as  absolutely  universal,  is  absolutely  one  ; 
absolute  unity  is  convertible  with  the  absolute  negation  of  plurality 
and  difference'  (Discussions,  p.  33),*  the  latter  part  of  his  statement 
applies  (logically)  to  nothing  whatever,  and  is  to  be  set  aside  as 
essentially  inconsistent  with  that  necessary  belief  in  one  Infinite  and 
Absolute  Being,  which  he  admits.  So,  in  like  manner,  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Bampton  Lectures,  on  '  The  Limits  of  Eeligious 
Thought,'  must  receive  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  justice, 
as  manifest  violations  of  the  authority  of  our  fundamental  belief. 
Dr  Mansel  is  found  saying  that  the  Absolute  '  can  neither  be  distin- 
guished from  the  multiplicity  of  finite  beings  by  any  characteristic 
feature,  nor  be  identified  with  them  in  their  multiplicity.  Thus  we 
are  landed  in  an  inextricable  dilemma'  (Limits  of  Eeligious  Thought, 
p.  50).  The  author  may  in  this  be  carrying  out  a  course  of  abstract 
reasoning,  valid  enough  as  based  on  certain  definitions,  but  this 
seems  a  wonderfully  odd  way  of  getting  into  a  dilemma,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  our  author  is  the  only  one  who  is  likely  to 
experience,  in  this  case,  the  peculiar  sensations  connected  with  such 
a  position.  If  others  escape,  however,  there  is  little  cause  for  re- 
gret on  his  account,  as  he  clearly  has  a  certain  delight  in  presenting 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  then  writing  *  inextricable'  between 
them.  Dr  Mansel  must  admit  that,  in  the  words  just  quoted,  he 
is  writing  about  the  divine  Being,  or  he  is  writing  about  nothing. 
If  he  be  writing  about  nothing,  then  his  words  have  no  meaning 
whatever ;  if  he  be  writing  about  God,  he  is  contradicting  his  own 
acknowledgment  of  the  deliverance  of  our  primary  belief  (Limits  of 
Eeligious  Thought,  p.  120),  by  which  the  '  inextricable  dilemma'  is 

*  To  attribute  to  God  himself,  as  this  argument  plainly  implies,  and  as 
Hamilton  has  sometimes  done,  "  the  absolute  negation  of  plurality  and  differ- 
ence," is  fatal  to  all  religion. 
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made  to  disappear  in  the  certainty  that  the  Absolute  Being  is  *  dis- 
tinguished from  the  multiplicity  of  finite  beings.'  "     (Pp.  89,  90.) 

The  preceding  extract  is  amply  sufficient  to  shew  how  the 
alternative  was,  or  might  have  been,  clearly  before  the  minds 
both  of  Mansel  and  Hamilton,  that  either  their  theory  regard- 
ing the  Infinite  and  Absolute  must  be  recast,  or  the  most  fun- 
damental and  valuable  conviction  of  humanity  must  be  thereby 
seriously  imperilled.  A  man  ought  not  to  undertake  to  navi- 
gate a  powerful  steam- ship,  if  either  he  cannot  notice  the 
breakers  ahead  of  him,  or,  noticing  them,  is  resolved  to  rush 
recklessly  into  the  danger.  We  are  pleased  with  Mr  Calder- 
wood's  volume,  because  we  feel,  in  reading  it,  that  he  is  a  phi- 
losopher who  is  speculating  in  a  legitimate  way.  He  has  both 
a  chart  and  a  compass ;  he  listens  to  the  voice  within,  and 
observes  the  record  without.  He  seems  to  have  a  clear  view, 
and  a  firm  hold,  of  the  great  practical  truths  revealed  by  God 
to  man  in  the  pages  of  holy  Scripture,  and  on  the  fleshly  table 
of  the  heart.  While  he  is  resolved  boldly  and  firmly  to  philo- 
sophise, these  precious  facts  and  principles  form  the  landmarks 
and  beacons  of  his  course.  There  are  some  things  which,  if 
our  philosophy  contravene,  that  philosophy  must  be  wr(  ng. 
This  preliminary  ought  not  only  to  be  acknowledged  in  words, 
as  all  do,  but  should  also  be  recognised  in  deeds.  We  like  the 
guidance  of  an  author  who  makes  us  feel  at  ease  on  this  lao- 
mentous  point. 

There  is  reason  to  dislike  intensely  those  speeches  and 
writings  which  abuse  the  principle  that  has  just  been  expressed. 
The  more  precious  anything  is,  the  more  shameful  and  mis- 
chievous is  its  abuse.  Hence,  any  one  may  feel  indignant, 
when  men  scout  philosophy  entirely,  because,  forsooth,  it  has 
been  the  occasion  of  leading  many  astray  ;  or  when  others, 
whose  position  is  some  narrow  sectarian  stronghold,  in  a  spirit 
altogether  unphilosophical,  plume  themselves  on  being  the 
philosophical  defenders  of  the  bulwarks  of  religion  and  morality. 
Nothing  will  so  effectually  save  the  Christianity  of  our  age 
from  the  strong  and  subtle  attacks  of  a  determined  intellectual 
scepticism ;  or,  at  least,  nothing  will  so  much  conduce  to  the 
exposure  and  extirpation  of  that  root  of  evil,  as  the  elucidation 
of  a  true  system  of  philosophy.  When  a  false  and  pestilent 
speculative  system  is  obtruded  on  the  public  notice,  it  is  so  far 
well  that  common  sense  and  Scripture  can  send  it  back  sum- 
marily to  its  dingy  den,  and,  in  some  measure,  neutralise  its 
poison.  But  if  one  sinister  system  is  to  succeed  another  in 
endless  succession,  and  these  incorrigible  ghosts  are  never  to 
be  laid,  there  is  but  a  sorry  prospect  of  our  intellectual  ad- 
vancement* 
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Besides,  to  reject  a  philosophy  on  its  first  appearance,  be- 
cause it  has  a  falsehood  on  its  front,  while  sufficient  for  prac-- 
tical  purposes,  is  not  all  that  is  demanded.  Its  latent  error 
ought  to  be  investigated  and  pilloried.  In  hunting  out  the 
deepest  errors  of  speculation,  the  truth  will  be  found  and  ap- 
preciated, and  thus  a  valid  system  will  ere  long  be  wrought  out 
and  established,  and  its  establishment  will  not  only  be  a  final 
blow  to  every  preceding  fallacy,  but  also  an  extinguisher  on 
every  possible  paralogism.  We  do  not  expect  that  even  then 
speculative  error  will  entirely  disappear ;  but  certainly  none  will, 
after  that  consummation,  attain  the  power,  or  secure  the  promi- 
nence, or  flaunt  with  the  plausibility,  of  some  bygone  and 
effete  systems. 

We  value  Mr  Calderwood's  work,  because  it  is  a  bold  and 
vigorous  ejffort  to  elucidate  the  philosophical  truth  which  Han- 
sel and  Hamilton  have  missed.  It  is  a  well-sustained  attempt 
to  construct  a  legitimate  system,  in  room  of  those  theories 
which  he  opposes  and  would  set  aside.  Even  to  throw  out  a 
new  and  plausible  hypothesis  on  such  an  abstruse  and  vital 
question,  so  as  to  assist  the  minds  of  the  studious  to  get  out  of 
some  of  the  old  ruts  of  thought,  is  performing  no  mean  service. 
Every  hypothesis  that  is  carefully  elaborated,  and  held  only  as 
a  hypothesis,  even  though  ultimately  found  to  be  defective  or 
erroneous,  is  a  step  in  advance.  The  question  is  thereby  nar- 
rowed ;  the  probability  of  success  is  increased  ;  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  a  right  and  complete  solution.  When  an  author  casts 
some  additional  light  upon  a  great  theme,  by  not  only  dispel- 
ling mists  of  confusion  that  have  gathered  around  it,  but  also 
by  uncovering  some  of  its  hidden  depths,  he  may  well  rejoice 
in  his  achievement.  We  congratulate  Mr  Calderwood,  there- 
fore, not  only  on  his  clear  exposure  and  powerful  refutation  of 
many  a  seductive  error,  not  only  on  the  manifestation  of  the 
genuine  Baconian  spiiit  of  philosophy  which  he  displays  in 
making  theory  bend  to  fact ;  but  also  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  wrought  out,  and  presented  to  the  public,  an  able  and 
independent  proposal  to  solve  the  most  difficult  and  most  im- 
portant question  of  the  age. 

What  is  the  question  ?  Granting,  or  assuming,  that  we  have 
a  necessary  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  one  Infinite  God,  it  is 
asked.  Have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being  ?  Any 
one  sees  at  a  glance,  that  the  discussion  will  turn  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Infinite,  and  on  the  relation  between  know- 
ledge and  belief. 

The  fimt  thing,  then,  is  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word  In- 
finite. Hamilton's  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  to  us  the  word 
has  no  meaning.  Hansel  follows  his  opinion  ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  much  recent  conflict  of  sentiment.     This  negation  of 
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meaning  seems  to  us,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  inadmissible  ;  it  is 
perfectly  and  obviously  suicidal.  What  says  Mr  Calderwood  ? 
The  meaning  is  indefinite.  We  would  submit  that  this  will 
scarcely  do ;  we  question  if  it  be  scientific.  "  The  terTn  In- 
finite," he  says,  "  is  exclusively  applicable  to  one  great  Being, 
whom  we  adore  as  supreme,"  (Pp.  76,  77).  Then,  of  course, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  of  infinite  time,  or  infinite  space. 
This  limitation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  infinite,  is  expressly 
conceded  by  our  author,  and,  in  conceding  it,  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Hamil- 
ton's philosophy.  He  says  again,  "  The  Infinite  Being  in 
whom  we  believe  is  not  a  Being  of  infinite  extension,"  (p.  87). 
The  italics  are  not  ours.  We  do  not  understand  how  Mr  Cal- 
derwood can  speak  of  infinite  extension,  for  we  were  just  told 
that  the  term  infinite  applies  only  to  God.  To  be  consistent, 
he  should  abandon  that  phrase  and  provide  a  synonym,  if  he 
admits  that  there  is  a  reality  improperly  designated  by  that 
phrase.  If  we  would  settle  a  question  Hke  this,  our  positions 
must  be  laid  down  accurately,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reasonable  challenge.  The  above  quotations  are  not  casual 
expressions,  but  contain  the  formal  announcement  of  funda- 
mental principles. 

Again,  it  is  affirmed,  "  It  is  possible  for  the  Infinite  Being 
to  put  forih  power,  and  to  act,  while  he  continues  unchanged," 
(p.  91).  Elsewhere,  it  is  contended  that  "  He  is  above  the  law 
of  succession,  because  free  from  all  mutation,"  (p.  328).  If  the 
Infinite  One  be  above  the  law  of  succession,  while  yet  he  puts 
forth  power  and  acts,  then  his  existence  can  be  only  one  ever- 
lasting act.  We  regret  that  in  this  connection  it  is  conceded, 
that  "  succession  is  only  a  condition  of  our  thought,  and  not 
necessarily  a  condition  of  the  object  of  thought,"  (p.  322)  ;  that 
"time  is  only  a  certain  correlation  of  existences,"  (p.  319). 
This  concession  is  exacted  from  our  author  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  argument ;  but  it  is  a  concession  which  lays  him  at  the 
mercy  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  and  drags  him  into  all  the 
absurdities  of  idealism. 

The  matter  may  be  reasoned  thus  :  Time  is  a  condition  of 
the  existence  of  things,  as  well  as  of  our  knowledge  of  them, 
or  it  is  not.  If  Time  be  not  a  condition  of  the  existence  of 
things  themselves,  but  only  a  necessary  condition  of  our  know- 
ledge of  them,  then  our  knowledge  of  them  is  a  delusion.  On 
this  supposition,  so  far  as  we  do  know  them,  or  think  we  know 
them,  we  do  not  know  them  as  they  are.  But  if  Time  be  a 
condition  of  the  existence  of  things  themselves,  then  is  it  also 
a  condition  of  their  being  known,  whether  by  God  of  by  any 
intelligent  being.  We  beg  Mr  Calderwood  will  not  suppose 
that,  because  we  have  thus  briefly  indicated  what  appear  to  us 
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to  be  plain  and  valid  objections  to  his  views,  that  we  have  given 
but  a  partial  consideration  to  his  argument,  or  are  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  every  detail.  We  pursue  this  method  simply 
because  we  are  so  averse  to  mere  fault  finding,  and  are  re- 
solved, even  in  an  article  of  this  sort,  not  to  stop  with  a  bare 
antagonistic  criticism,  but  to  endeavour,  according  to  our 
ability,  to  point  at  the  same  time  to  the  truth  involved  in  the 
discussion. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  vexed  words,  the  infinite, 
the  unlimited,  the  unconditioned  ?  Knowledge  plainly  enough 
implies  the  existence  of  certain  relations  between  our  minds 
and  the  varied  objects  of  our  cognition.  These  relations  are, 
doubtless,  conditions  of  our  knowledge.  If  they  did  not  exist, 
we  could  know  nothing ;  though  they  may  exist  and  we  be 
nothing  the  wiser,  unless  we  improve  our  opportunities.  Since 
man  can  have  no  knowledge,  but  on  the  supposition  of  such 
relations  existing,  and  since  these  relations  might  he  far  more 
numerous  than  they  are,  his  knowledge,  in  being  thus  condi- 
tioned, is  obviously  limited.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  limita- 
tion of  our  knowledge  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  fact 
of  its  being  conditioned.  It  is  limited,  not  precisely  because 
it  is  under  conditions,  but  because  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  placed  are  limited  in  their  nature  and  their  number.  The 
two  facts,  that  our  knowledge  is  conditioned  and  that  it  is 
limited,  are  not  the  same,  though  the  one  be  a  necessary  in- 
ference from  the  other. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  are  other  classes  of  intelligent 
beings  beside  mankind,  who  live  and  think  and  know  under 
conditions  somewhat  different  from  those  under  which  we 
exist.  But  the  conditions  of  their  knowledge,  however  diverse 
they  may  be,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  opposite  or  conflicting 
as  compared  with  those  of  ours.  The  relations  between  in- 
telligent beings  and  the  realities  of  which  they  are  cognisant 
may  be  very  multitudinous  and  varied,  and  admit  of  ceaseless 
modes  of  interlacing  and  combination.  There  may  be  count- 
less intelligences  who,  though,  like  ourselves,  they  know  no- 
thing, and  can  know  nothing,  but  by  means  of  such  relations, 
may  yet  know  vastly  more  than  we  do,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  be  unacquainted  with  much  of  what  is  known 
to  us.  Whatever  is  known  to  those  intelligent  beings  and  to 
us  in  common,  is  obviously  the  same  knowledge.  There  can 
be  no  antagonism  or  contradiction  between  their  knowledge 
and  ours.  What  belongs  to  both  is  really  the  same,  and  what 
is  peculiar  to  each  is  simply  unknown  to  the  other. 

The  unconditioned,  therefore,  is  certainly  not  the  same  as 
the  unlimited.  Unconditioned,  or  unrelated,  knowledge,  as 
thus  explained,  is  plainly  no  knowledge  ;  so  far  is  it  from 
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being  unlimited  knowledge.  The  more  knowledge  is  con- 
ditioned, or  the  more  relations  there  are  within  the  ken  of  an 
intelligent  being,  the  larger  is  the  sphere  of  his  possible  ac- 
quirements. The  fewer  the  conditions  or  relations  of  his 
understanding,  the  more  contracted  is  his  range  of  intellect. 

As  to  infinite  time.  Time  is  limited  when  it  has  two  limits, 
both  a  beginning  and  an  end.  Consequently,  unlimited  time 
may  mean  either  time  with  no  limits,  or  time  with  one  limit 
only.  Unlimited  or  unconditioned  time,  which  has  no  limit, 
or  boundary,  or  relation  whatever,  is  no  time.  Time  which  has 
only  one  limit,  a  beginning  without  an  end,  or  an  end  without 
a  beginning,  is  infinite  or  endless  time.  In  common  language 
it  is  said.  Time  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood in  that  case  to  have  a  middle.  The  past,  we  think,  is 
not  known  by  the  future,  nor  the  future  by  the  past,  but  both 
are  known  in  their  relation  to,  or  by  means  of,  the  present. 
Present  time  is  the  object  of  immediate  knowledge ;  if  time 
be  measured  backwards  from  the  present  it  has  no  commence- 
ment, and  if  time  be  measured  forwards  from  the  present  it 
has  no  termination.  Unlimited  time,  then,  if  it  be  time  with- 
out even  one  limit,  such  as  beginning,  end,  or  middle,  is  un- 
conditioned, it  is  nothing.  But  time  with  one  limit,  and  only 
one,  as  a  beginning  without  an  end,  or  an  end  without  a  be- 
ginning, or  a  middle  with  neither  beginning  nor  end,  is  clearly 
an  object  of  knowledge,  and  as  such  is  called  infinite  time. 
Indefiriite  time  has  tvjo  limits,  but  one  of  them  is  unknown. 
Infinite  time  has  one  limit,  the  present  hour,  and  has  no 
second  limit  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future. 

In  the  same  way,  any  one  sees  what  is  meant  by  infinite 
number  or  infinite  space.  Infinite  power  is  power  that  can 
create  world  after  world  without  limitation.  We  have  thus 
found  a  distinct  and  important  meaning  attaching  to  the  word 
infinite.  It  now  appears  what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of 
infinite  time  and  infinite  power.  And  when  we  style  God  In- 
finite, we  know  this  much  at  least,  that  he  is  a  Being  of  in- 
finite duration  and  of  infinite  might. 

At  this  point  we  are  confronted  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned  as  by  some  grim  apparition,  which  has  bewitched 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  curdled  and  soured  Mr  Hansel's  theo- 
logy, and  under  the  influence  of  whose  misty  subtlety  Mr 
Calderwood,  we  fear,  has  "  surrendered  at  discretion  "  the  key 
of  his  position,  notwithstanding  all  his  earnest  and  skilful 
efforts  to  escape  the  cunning  delusion.  There  is  one  conside- 
ration which  seems  to  us  a  sufficient  charm  to  lay  this  mis- 
chievous spectre.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  celebrated  review 
of  M.  Cousin,  fell  himself  into  the  very  fallacy  which  he  exr 
posed  in  the  theory  of  the  French  philosopher.     Like  Samson, 
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he  inflicted  on  himself  a  fatal  wound  by  the  very  stroke  that 
laid  his  opponent  low.  The  weapon  by  which  he  vanquished 
Cousin's  doctrine,  that  man  has  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  unconditioned,  or  an  intuition  of  the  absolute,  w;is  the 
assertion  that  "  the  mind  can  conceive,  and  consequently 
can  know,  only  the  conditioned,"  "  that  philosophy,  if  viewed 
as  more  than  a  science  of  the  conditioned,  is  impossi- 
ble." He  has  no  sooner  announced  this  law,  and  by  it 
triumphed  over  M.  Cousin,  than  he  disregards  and  transgresses 
it  by  dividing  the  unconditioned,  the  unknown,  the  incon- 
ceivable, into  two  parts.  What  is  his  argument  against  a 
direct  knowledge  of  the  infinite  ?  It  is  this,  that  the  Infinite, 
being  unlimited,  unconditioned,  cannot  be  known  by  the  finite 
mind ;  for  the  mind  cannot  overleap  its  own  boundaries. 
What  is  his  own  vaunted  scheme  of  philosophy  ?  It  is  this, 
that  the  unconditioned  is  twofold,  to  each  of  which  he  assigns 
names  and  reasons  on  their  properties.  Having  outlawed 
Cousin  for  asserting  that  we  know  the  Infinite,  he  himself  im- 
mediately commences  to  phUosopliise  upon  the  infinite.  His 
whole  argument,  therefore,  on  the  two  unconditionates  is,  on 
his  own  principles,  entirely  irrelevant ;  and,  as  admitting  a 
virtual  conflict  between  the  deliverances  of  reason,  is  fatal  to 
philosophy  in  every  form.  We  are  thus  justified  in  sweeping 
completely  away,  as  logical  rubbish,  all  the  ingeniously  con- 
trived collisions  between  the  absolute  and  infinite,  as  uncon- 
ditioned contradictions,  along  with  all  the  mystifications  that 
have  thence  emerged  on  the  domains  of  metaphysics,  morals, 
and  religion. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  point  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy. What  is  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  of  the  infinite, 
and  what  is  the  relation  between  knowledge  and  belief.  The 
position  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  which  is  assailed  by  Calder- 
wood,  is  this  :  "  Nothing  can  be  more  self-repugnant  than  the 
assertion,  that  we  have  a  finite  knowledge  of  an  infinite  object 
of  knowledge."  To  support  his  view,  that  we  have  a  finite 
knowledge  of  an  infinite  object,  Mr  Calderwood  lays  down  such 
positions  as  the  following : — "  It  is  2^ossible  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  an  object  that  far  outstretches  the  boundaries  of  that 
Jcnowledge."  "  Knoivledge,  so  far  from  being  always  ccmx- 
plete,  may  be  of  various  degrees."  "  The  knowledge  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  the  Infinite  Being  is  a  partial  know- 
ledge." "  The  knoivledge  which  the  m,ind  possesses  of  the 
Infinite  Being  is  an  indefinite  knowledge."  "  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  Being,  while  limited  and  indefinite,  is 
capable  of  continuous  expansion." 
•     There  seems  to  us  to  be  an  obvious  distinction  which  is  here 
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overlooked — the  distinction,  namely,  between  a  single  cogni- 
tion and  a  complement  of  cognitions,  such  as  belong  to  any 
one  individual,  or  such  as  any  individual  may  possess  in  re- 
gard to  a  complex  object.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
amount  of  my  knowledge  of  any  existence  may  only  be  partic  1 
knowledge  of  that  existence,  and  that,  in  reference  to  God,  I 
may  be  adding  cognition  to  cognition  in  endless  succession. 
To  the  expression,  indefinite  knowledge,  we  take  strong  ex- 
ception ;  it  is  unscientific,  it  is  misleading,  if  not  untrue.  For, 
let  us  take  one  cognition,  one  act  of  knowledge,  which  must 
be  supposed  capable  of  being  embodied  in  one  single  and  un- 
ambiguous proposition.  If  the  meaning  of  that  proposition  be 
indefinite,  or  its  truth  doubtful,  there  is  no  knowledge  in  tha 
only  proper  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  already  spoken  of  an 
indefinite  object,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  knowledge  of 
such  an  object  is  indefinite.  And  we  shall  presently  see  that 
our  knowledge  of  an  infinite  object  is  not  infinite.  When  W3 
affirm  that  the  term  of  human  life  is  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
the  object  of  knowledge  is  indefinite,  but  the  knowledge  of 
that  object  is  definite.  Neither  can  one  cognition  be  supposed 
to  be  partial,  for  the  determinate  proposition  expressing  it  is 
either  wholly  true  or  wholly  untrue.  Neither  can  it  be  ex- 
pansive, for  the  single  true  assertion  of  the  proposition  cannot 
grow. 

Do  we  then  admit  that  we  cannot  know  the  infinite  as  in- 
finite ?  Let  us  see.  When  we  compare  truth  and  error,  we 
feel  that  we  grasp  both  sides  of  the  antithesis.  A  true  pre- 
position agrees  with  the  reality  to  which  it  relates,  and  an 
erroneous  proposition  disagrees  with  that  reality.  Both  cor- 
relates, truth,  error,  are  positive  and  embraced  by  the  mine', 
and  we  only  understand  the  one  through  the  other.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  following  correlates — matter,  mind  ; 
divisible  substance,  indivisible  substance  ;  inert  existence,  self- 
moving  existence.  But  in  distinguishing  the  limited  and  the 
unlimited,  we  affirm  that  the  limited  has  at  least  two  bound- 
aries, while  the  unlimited  has  only  one.  The  limited  involves 
two  correlates,  beginning,  end ;  we  obtain  the  unlimited  by 
the  negation  of  one  of  these  correlates  and  the  affirmation  of 
the  other.  While  the  limited  therefore,  as  has  been  often  re- 
marked, is  comprehended  by  the  mind  of  man,  the  unlimited 
is  only  apprehended.  While  every  ordinary  coneept  has  two 
positive  correlates,  the  concept  of  the  infinite  has  a  positive 
and  a  negative  correlate. 

Apprehension  is  well  known  as  a  technical  logical  term.. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  to  apprehend  should  be  used  in  logic 
in  the  very  sense  in  which  to  comprehend  is  used  above  n 
our  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  two.     If  to  avoid 
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this  manifest  ambiguity  we  be  driven  to  adopt  another  word, 
we  might  say  that  we  can  contemplate,  while  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, the  infinite. 

Our  concept,  infinity,  being  thus  isolated  and  peculiar  in 
the  manner  pointed  out,  seems  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  it 
can  never  enter  legitimately  into  any  argument  or  process  of 
reasoning.  We  can  only  reason  from,  or  to,  that  which  we 
comprehend.  The  moment  we  allow  infinity  to  enter  into 
any  syllogism,  the  reasoning  becomes  deceptive  and  invalid. 
This  can  be  proved  to  be  the  case  in  algebra,*  and  for  the 
same  reason  holds  good  in  every  other  science. 

Here  again  we  are  constrained  to  differ  from  our  author. 
He  says,  "All  the  facts  of  knowledge  are  capable  of  being 
used  as  the  materials  of  thought.  .  .  .  It  is  imposible  for 
any  one  to  shew  that  some  objects  of  knowledge  are  necessarily 
restricted  from  becoming  objects  of  thought  or  of  reasoning  " 
(pp.  262,  263).  We  may  concede  to  Mansel  and  Hamilton  that 
we  cannot  know  any  object  as  infinite.  But  we  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  articulately,  and  by  a  philosophical  analysis, 
that  we  know  that  time  is  infinite,  and  that  God  is  infinite,  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  Person  of  infinite  duration  and  of  infinite 
power.  There  is  perhaps  a  valid  and  important  difference 
between  knowing  the  infinite  as  infinite,  and  simply  knowing 
that  a  thing  is  infinite.  This  latter  knowledge  even  is  of  such 
a  peculiar  character,  that  it  cannot  enter  fairly  into  any  of  our 
reasonings.  To  know  the  infinite  as  infinite,  we  must  com- 
prehend  it;  to  know  that  an  object  is  infinite,  it  is  enough  to 
apprehend  it. 

We  cannot  prove  that  God  is  infinite.  This  truth  is 
among  our  primary  and  fundamental  beliefs.  It  does  not 
admit  of  demonstration — it  is  self-evident,  that  is,  to  those 
who  will  allow  its  inherent  evidence  to  shine  upon  their 
minds.  As  we  cannot  prove  that  God  is  infinite,  or  that  time 
is  infinite,  by  appealing  to  any  other  truth,  neither  can  we 
prove  any  other  truth  by  appealing  to  them.  When  the 
affirmation  is  truly  made  of  any  object  that  it  is  infinite,  the 
limit  of  legitimate  thought  or  reasoning  is  reached,  but  not 
transgressed.  This  peculiar  conception  forms  a  natural  period 
to  our  progress.  To  assert  that  time  is  infinite,  or  that  God 
is  infinite,  is  to  stand  on  the  frontier  line.  We  know  what 
time  is ;  we  know  the  Creator  as  distinguished  from  the 
creature  ;  we  know  that  time  is  infinite ;  we  know  that  the 

*  Let  x=i/.  By  squaring  both  sides,  x*==y',  x' — ^y'=0.  By  multiplying 
by  X,  we  have  x''==xt/,  or  a:' — zy=0.  Hence  we  may  say,  a;' — y*=x* — xy.  If 
now  both  sides  be  divided  by  x — y,  we  have  the  absurd  conclusion,  x=x-\-i/, 
or  1==2,  The  explanation  of  this  paradox  is,  that  in  the  process  the  symbol 
of  infinitude,  "j^,  is  admitted ;  and  the  admission  is  illegitimate. 
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Creator  is  a  Being  of  infinite  duration.  We  can  reason  about 
a  portion  of  time,  but  we  cannot  reason  about  infinite  time. 
We  can  reason  about  God  as  Creator,  but  we  cannot  reason 
about  God  as  infinite.  We  can  draw  no  conclusions  from  the 
infinity  of  time,  nor  from  the  infinitude  of  God.  These  are 
the  grounds  on  which  we  affii-m  that  some  objects  of  know- 
ledge are  not  objects  of  reasoning. 

Having  gone  over  a  long  road  somewhat  rapidly,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  recapitulate  the  points  of  our  progress.  Hamilton 
and  Mansel  affirm  that  the  infinite  has  no  import  in  the  lan- 
guage of  humanity,  and  that  man  consequently  is  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it.  To  meet  this  tide  of  scepticism,  Mr  Calder- 
wood restricts  the  application  of  the  epithet  "  infinite  "  to  the 
Deity  himself,  denying  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  infinite 
time  or  infinite  space,  and  virtually  denying  also  the  objec- 
tivity of  space  and  time.  He  then  asserts  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  God  is  indefinite,  partial,  and  progressive  ;  and 
that  this  knowledge  may  become  a  legitimate  element  in 
thought  or  reasoning. 

In  reply  it  has  been  affirmed,  1st,  that  to  concede  the  non- 
objectivity  of  space  and  time  is  to  fall  into  the  very  slough  of 
Idealism  in  which  Hamilton  and  Mansel  are  frequently  be- 
mired.  2d,  That  infinite  time  means  time  with  one  limit 
only,  or  time  that  has  one  extremity,  namely,  the  present,  but 
not  a  second  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  ;*  finite  time 
being  time  with  two  limits.  3d,  That,  by  means  of  infinite 
time,  we  can  speak  intelligently  of  the  infinite  God — that  is, 
of  God  as  a  Being  of  infinite  duration — and  in  like  manner  of 
some  other  attributes,  ith,  That  the  concept  of  the  infinite 
has  a  positive  and  a  negative  correlate ;  and  therefore,  while 
it  is  a  genuine  element  of  knowledge,  it  is  an  illegitimate 
element  in  reasoning.  5th,  That  no  single  act  of  knowledge 
or  cognition  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  indefinite,  partial,  or 
progressive.  6th,  That  our  knowledge  of  infinite  time,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  proposition.  Time  is  injinite,  as  well  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  God,  as  embodied  in  the  proposition, 
Ood  is  a  Being  of  injinite  duration,  is  definite,  complete, 
and  final  7th,  That  no  syllogism  or  reasoning  is  legitimate 
in  which  the  term  "  infinite "  is  admitted.  We  can  reason 
about  a  portion  of  time  (a  year,  &c.),  or  a  portion  of  space 
(a  square,  &c.),  though  we  cannot  reason  about  infinite  space 
or  time.     We  can  reason  about  God's  power  as  the  Creator 


*  Hence  there  is  more  than  one  infinite  object.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say 
that  two  infinites  are  equal  to  one  infinite.  For  time  past  is  not  time  future, 
nor  any  part  of  it.     Time  past  is  infinite,  and  time  future  is  infinite. 
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of  this  world,  though  we  cannot  reason  about  his  dmni- 
potence. 

Our  object  heretofore  has  been  not  to  unfold  or  illustrate 
all,  or  even  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  that,  which  may  be 
known  of  the  Almighty ;  but  to  attempt  to  trace  the  outlines 
of  an  argument,  by  means  of  which,  on  philosophical  grounds, 
and  in  opposition  to  rash  and  dangerous  speculations,  the 
position  may  be  successfully  vindicated,  that  there  is  some- 
thing, which  by  us  may  be  known  of  God.  The  views  which 
we  have  ventured  to  throw  out  require,  we  deeply  feel,  expo- 
sition and  vindication  at  much  greater  length.  This  work 
must  be  reserved  for  whatever  opportunity  shall  offer.  Mean- 
while our  present  purpose  is  accomplished,  if  enough  has  been 
said  to  strike  the  understanding  of  those  who  cherish  an  in- 
telHgent  concern  on  this  great  theme,  whether  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  their  meditation  for  years,  or  whether  it  be  only 
opening  up  a  new  and  entrancing  vista  to  their  awakening 
minds. 

Our  limits  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  enter  upon  the  relation 
between  knowledge  and  belief.  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  to  save 
themselves  from  extremest  scepticism  and  utter  profanity, 
maintain  that  they  believe  in  tiCxt  of  which  they  are  entirely 
ignorant.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  whether  rationaUstic  super- 
stition or  blind  superstition  be  the  more  perilous  and  perplex- 
ing. When  thus  at  the  very  outset  knowledge  is  severed  from 
faith,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  any  extravagance  that  may 
occur  in  the  sequel.  Intelligence  and  faith  being  thus  un- 
blushingly  divorced,  the  way  is  prepared  for  any  enormity 
making  its  appearance  in  morals  and  religion.  That  we  may 
: — nay,  that  we  must — believe  in  what  we  do  not  know,  has 
been  taught,  as  a  fundamental  truth,  by  our  ripest  theologians 
and  our  most  accomplished  philosophers,  till  it  is  received  as 
an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  axiom  through  all  the 
grades  of  our  scholars  and  divines.  We  are  not  sure  but  the 
prevalence  of  this  primary  fallacy  has  something  to  do  with 
the  abounding  dissimulations  and  inconsistencies  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  How  many  call  themselves  Christians,  believe  in 
Christianity  forsooth,  whose  knowledge  of  religion  is  next  to 
naught !  How  many  are  there  of  a  more  intelligent  class, 
who  feel  a  growing  chasm  between  the  convictions  of  their 
understanding  and  what  they  believe,  or  profess  to  believe ! 
If  belief  be  one  thing  and  knowledge  another,  why  should  not 
a  believer  in  Popery  read  lectures  at  Oxford?  The  recent 
"  Essays  and  Reviews  "  are  a  double  manifestation  of  the  same 
evil.  In  the  first  place,  their  actual  and  avowed  infidelity  is 
in  many  respects  the  full  and  logical  development  of  a  false 
philosophy,  whose  sophistries  are  deeply  seated  and  widely 
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spread  in  the  community,  and  one  of  wliich  is  the  opinion 
now  under  review.  In  the  second  place,  that  men  holding 
the  public  positions  of  the  authors  of  the  volume  referred  to, 
should  boldly  proclaim  their  faith  in  such  undisguised  forms 
of  Atheism  and  Deism,  is  only  the  aspect  of  a  most  common 
and  extensive  sin,  where  its  criminality  is  seen  to  reach  its 
culminating  point. 

How  does  Mr  Calderwood  confront,  and  confute,  and  coerce 
this  destructive  error?  Hamilton  and  Mansei  contend  that 
faith  transcends  knowledge ;  and  for  some  time  we  could  not 
see  the  difference  between  their  position  and  his.  The  differ- 
ence is  this,  he  "  does  not  admit  that  faith  embraces,  within 
wider  sphere,  objects  which  are  not  in  any  measure  within  the 
sphere  of  knowledge."  But  he  contends  that  "  Our  faith  may 
have  a  much  wider  application  to  an  object,  than  the  measure  o. 
our  knowledge  of  that  object"  (p.  499).  We  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  instituting  this  limitation,  nor  can  we  perceive  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  adhering  to  it.  Mr  Calderwood,  in  illus- 
trating his  position,  "  Faith  leads  the  Tnind  outwa,rds  to  what 
is  beyond  knowledge"  (p.  118),  remarks,  "In  this  respect  faith 
is  essentially  a  revelation  of  truth,  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  experience  and  reflection  to  discover."  But  is  it  not 
obvious  that  a  revelation  of  truth  implies  the  embodiment  of 
that  truth  in  a  proposition  whose  meaning  shall  be  under- 
stood, and  which  shall  be  known  to  be  true,  and  therefore 
believed  ?  * 

What  now  is  the  conclusion  of  our  argument  on  this  point  ? 
It  is  contained  in  the  simple  statement,  that  it  is  wrong  to 
believe  anything  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  true.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  we 
ought  often  to  believe  statements,  embodying  a  fact  or  an 
undoubted  principle,  because  we  know  them  to  be  true,  al- 
though we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nnanner  or  mode  of 
the  fact,  and  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  how  or  why 
the  principle  which  we  believe  is  true.  With  this  obvious 
explanation,  what  we  contend  for  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this  truism,  that  every  proposition  expressing  a  man's  belief 
shall  be  understood  by  him  as  to  what  it  means,  and  shall  be 
perceived  by  him  to  be  true  and  not  erroneous.  Mystery  often 
attaches  itself  to  our  belief,  or  is  involved  in  it.  It  is  not  the 
mystery  which  we  believe,  properly  speaking,  but  the  truth  in 
which  the  mystery  is  implied.     The  Trinity  is  an  object  of 

•  *  For  a  fuller  vindication  of  the  principle  that  belief  should  be  always  based 
upon  knowledge,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  volume  recently  published,  entitled 
"  Christian  Errors  Infidel  Arguments."     Elliot,  Edinburgh. 

.  It  is.  only  justice  to  Dr  Young  to  say,  that  the  same  principle  is  very  ably 
expounded  by  him  in  the  last  section  of  the  "  Province  of  Reason." 
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our  faith  ;  the  fact  is  the  truth  which  we  know,  and  therefore 
believe ;  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  the  mystery. 

To  reach  this  point  we  must  travel,  it  would  seem,  over  a 
very  dusty  and  dreary  road,  scaling  mountains  of  speculation, 
and  fording  deep  currents  of  thought !  To  gain  this  position, 
we  must  combat  hoary  and  gigantic  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  contend  with  those  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest 
and  most  enlightened  men  of  the  day !  And  yet  if  this  same 
assertion,  which  we  can  get  hold  of  only  by  such  herculean 
toil,  and  retain  in  our  grasp  only  against  such  a  preponderating 
force,  be  denied,  what  is  left  to  us  ?  If  men  may  place  faith 
on  that  which  they  do  not  so  understand  as  to  perceive  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  truth  or  of  fact,  then  every  philosopher  is  a 
sophist,  and  every  theologian  an  enthusiast,  and  every  moralist 
a  knave,  and  human  life  is  only  a  deep  and  desperate  game  of 
hazard. 

This  conclusion  is  self-evident  and  incontrovertible.  Every 
specious  theory  that  obtrudes  itself  into  notice,  and  is  at 
variance  with  this  clear  and  irrefragable  maxim,  must  in  the 
very  act  of  collision  be  broken  into  pieces.  And  as  false  theory 
after  theory  is  shivered  into  atoms  on  the  rock  of  reality,  the 
curious  and  careful  observer  will  be  able  to  pick  up  frag- 
ments of  truth ;  till  at  last,  our  practical  convictions  and  our 
abstract  contemplations  being  completely  harmonized — mys- 
teries being  admitted,  but  contradictions  excluded — the  wearied 
student  will  find  repose  and  satisfaction  for  his  fevered  mind, 
many  pestilent  errors  will  be  banished  from  human  society, 
and  our  race  shall  make  rapid  advances  in  a  bright  career  of 
holy  intelligence. 

We  cannot  part  from  Mr  Calderwood  here  without  intro- 
ducing an  extract  from  his  superior  and  excellent  volume,  to 
give  our  readers  some  means  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the 
clearness  of  his  style,  the  soundness  of  his  argumentation,  and 
the  power  of  his  eloquence.  In  defending  the  vital  position 
that  we  have  some  knowledge  of  God,  he  thus  writes  : — 

"  Inconsistent  as  is  the  description  given  of  *  negative  thinking,' 
it  is  to  this  alone  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Dr  Mansel  refer,  as 
all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind  in  seeking  to  form 
a  notion  of  the  Infinite  Being.  They  affirm  that  we  can  have  no 
positive  conception  of  such  a  Being,  but  can  only  attempt  to  think 
about  him,  and  fail  in  the  attempt.  ...  If  the  philosophy  which 
maintains  only  a  'negative  notion'  of  the  Infinite  Being,  and 
denies  that  anything  more  is  possible,  find  acceptance  among  the 
thinking  men  of  our  country,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  avow  the  convic- 
tion that  a  heavy  blow  is  struck  against  philosophy  and  theology 
too.  But  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  who  study  this  matter 
will  repudiate  entirely  what  has  been  called  *  negative  thinking,'  as 
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inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  a  sound  philosophy,  and  will  set  aside 
the  lengthened  discussion  in  its  support  as  an  ohstniction  to  patient 
inquiry.  No  one  will  deny  that  what  is  'impossible  to  thought' 
may  be  quite  possible  in  existence,  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
'the  impossible  to  thought'  is  to  be  designated,  a  form  of  thought 
under  which  certain  facts  of  consciousness  are  to  be  embraced.  .  .  . 
The  central  doctrine  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  as  it  has  been  accepted 
and  applied  by  Dr  Mansel,  is  before  the  reader  in  these  unqualified 
terms  : — '  The  finite  is  the  only  object  of  real  or  positive  thouglit.' 
In  this  way  the  infinite  is  completely  shut  out  from  the  sphere  of 
human  thought.  The  result  of  the  theory  is  this,  that  neither 
knowledge,  nor  thought,  nor  reasoning  bear  any  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  an  Infinite  Being;  and  though  faith  assures  us  beyond 
all  doubt  that  such  a  Being  does  exist,  we  can  neither  know,  think, 
nor  reason  in  the  least  degree  concerning  his  existence.  To  our 
faith,  he  is  the  supreme  object  in  existence ;  to  our  intelligence,  he 
is  'nothing;'  and,  according  to  this  philosophy,  faith  and  intelli- 
gence are  necessarily  and  for  ever  divorced.  Such  a  doctrine  as  this 
may  have  a  short  season  of  popularity,  but  the  doctrine  itself  has 
'  no  vitality  in  it,  and  must  soon  disappear.  .  .  . 

"  When,  therefore.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  says,  that  '  the  last  and 
highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion  must  be  an  altar — '  Ayvusrtf) 
&i(f),  To  the  unknown  and  unknowable  God,'  I  reject  the  statement 
with  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  falsehood,  and  abhorrence  of  its 
consequences  both  to  philosophy  and  theology.  That  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  transcendent  glory  of  the  Deity  is  now,  and  ever  must 
be,  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  every  created  mind,  I  admit 
with  the  most  thorough  assent  of  understanding  and  awe  of  heart ; 
but  when  Hamilton  says  that  God  is  '  unknown  and  unknowable,' 
and  Dr  Mansel  says,  that  '  religion  is  not  a  function  of  thought,'  I 
deny  both  assertions  with  the  concentrated  earnestness  of  my  whole 
being.  I  prefer  to  feel  some  share  of  the  emotion  experienced  by 
the  apostle  Paul  at  Athens,  when  he  witnessed  that  altar  '  to  the 
unknown  God,'  and  felt  his  '  spirit  stirred  within  him,'  rather  than 
to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  men  who  now  proclaim  that  altar 
*  the  last  and  highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion.'  With  all 
my  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  men  of  distinguished  ability 
who,  in  our  day,  have  attempted  to  vindicate  this  dogma  on  philo- 
sophical grounds,  I  cannot  consider  it  as  anything  else  but  '  philo- 
sophy falsely  so  called ;'  and  that  religion  which  is  '  not  a  function 
of  thought,'  I  prefer  to  denominate  'superstition,'  and  not  devotion." 
(Pp.  285-290.) 

There  are  two  great  and  serious  errors  in  the  Bampton 
Lectures  of  Mansel,  to  which  none  of  his  critics,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  have  given  that  prominence  which  their  deleterious 
influence  deserves.  The  first  is  his  theory  of  morality,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  his  professed  deference  to  Bishop 
Butler ;  and  the  second  is  his  doctrine  on  the  Atonement. 
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As  to  the  first  point,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  question  of 
infinity  has  been  dragged  into  morals  in  a  very  strange  way. 
We  can  attach  no  meaning  to  the  phrase,  "infinite  justice," 
except  in  a  loose  popular  sense.  An  ethical  being  is  just,  or 
he  is  unjust.  He  who  is  not  perfectly  just,  is  really  unjust. 
Though  the  creature  be  not,  like  God,  necessarily  righteous, 
nor,  in  some  cases,  unchangeably  righteous,  yet  in  so  far, 
and  so  long,  as  he  is  righteous,  his  righteousness  is  perfect. 
Neither  can  we  see  any  precise,  scientific  meaning  in  the 
words.  Infinite  Person.  That  God  is  a  person,  we  believe. 
That  God  is  infinite,  we  also  know  and  believe.  But  how 
God  is  at  once  possessed  of  personality  and  infinity,  we  do 
not  understand,  and  cannot  pretend  to  explain.  In  affirming 
that  God  is  moral  governor,  and  that  God  is  infinite,  it  is  not 
necessary  always  to  conjoin  these  two  propositions ;  and,  in 
reasoning  about  the  former,  they  need  not,  and  they  ought 
not,  to  be  united.  Even  though  we  can  speak  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  infinite  power,  we  ought  not,  as  was  formerly 
explained,  to  attempt  to  argue  and  discuss  about  these  at- 
tributes as  infinite.  In  all  moral  and  practical  questions,  it 
is  quite  enough  to  hang  our  arguments  upon  the  divine  attri- 
butes which  are  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
this  world. 

Let  us  here  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  Mr  Hansel's 
ethical  theory,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  exposing  its  errone- 
ousness,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  mature  and  satisfactory 
views  of  Butler,  whom,  we  regret  to  think,  he  has  egregiously 
misrepresented.  We  would  much  rather  set  forth  the  truth 
on  this  vital  topic  in  the  words  of  Butler  than  in  our  own 
language.  And  if  the  truth  has  been  already  expounded 
and  vindicated  by  a  writer  so  well  known  as  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  it  is  the  more  surprising,  not  only  that  Mansel 
should  himself  have  missed  and  mystified  it,  but  that  so  many 
of  his  critics  should  have  failed  to  call  attention  to  this  grave 
trangression. 

We  should  not  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  this  aspect 
of  the  question  had  Mr  Mansel  not  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  preface  to  the  first  edi- 
tion : — 

"But  if  the  best  theoretical  exposition  of  the  limits  of  human 
thought  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  a  philosopher  hut  recently 
removed  from  among  us  (Sir  W.  Hamilton) ;  it  is  in  a  work  of 
more  than  a  century  old  that  we  find  the  best  instance  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  those  limits  in  practice.  '  The  Analogy  of  Eeli- 
gion,  Natural  and  Kevealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature,'  furnishes  an  example  of  a  profound  and  searching  philoso- 
phical spirit,  combiaed  with  a  just  perception  of  the  bounds  within 
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which  all  human  philosophy  must  be  confined,  to  which,  in  the 
whole  range  of  similar  investigations,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  a  parallel.  The  author  of  that  work  has  been 
justly  described  as  '  one  to  whose  deep  sayings  no  thoughtful  mind 
was  ever  yet  introduced  for  the  first  time,  without  acknowledging 
the  period  an  epoch  in  its  intellectual  history"  (W.  A.  Butler) ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  the  feeling  of  admiration  thus  excited,  will 
only  be  increased  by  a  comparison  of  his  writings  with  the  preten- 
tious failures  of  more  ambitious  thinkers.  Connected  as  the  present 
autbor  has  been  for  many  years  with  the  studies  of  Oxford,  of  which 
those  writings  have  long  formed  an  important  part,  he  feels  that  he 
would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  university  to  which  he  owes  so 
much,  were  he  to  hesitate  to  declare,  at  this  time,  bis  deep-rooted 
and  increasing  conviction,  that  sound  religious  philosophy  will 
flourish  or  fade  within  her  walls,  according  as  she  perseveres  or 
neglects  to  study  the  works  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  her  great  son 
and  teacher.  Bishop  Butler." 

In  the  seventh  lecture  we  have  the  moral  development  of 
the  theory  espoused  by  Mr  Mansel.  He  shrinks  not  from  em- 
bracing those  ethical  consequences,  from  which  Kant  himself 
recoiled  ;  and  thus  merits  the  honour  of  maintaining  an  iron 
consistency  in  his  speculations. 

"  The  three  sciences  of  numbers,  of  magnitudes,  and  of  morals," 
he  says,  "  rest  on  similar  bases,  and  are  confined  within  the  same 
limits  ;  all  being  equally  necessary  and  valid  within  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  human  intelligence  ;  and  all  equally  negative  and  self- 
contrarlictory,  when  we  attempt  to  pass  beyond  those  bounds." — 
(The  Limits,  &c.,  p.  204.) 

It  is  freely  conceded,  that  we  cannot  reason  about,  or  discuss, 
any  injinite  object  whatever,  without  falling  into  absurdity, 
But  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  what  sort  of  a  knowledge  we 
have  of  an  infinite  object ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  knowledge 
of  finite  numbers,  and  of  finite  magnitudes,  must  be  the  same 
to  every  intelligent  being.  And  now,  it  remains  to  examine, 
whether  a  knowledge  of  finite  morals  be  not  also  the  same  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  If,  because  time  and  space  are  infinite, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  them,  the  inference  is  unavoidable, 
that  what  we  call  years  and  centuries,  and  circles  and  squares, 
are  nonentities, — only  the  day  dreams  of  human  childishness. 
So  also  if,  because  God  is  infinite,  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
him,  then  we  know  nothing  of  divine  morality  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, human  ethics  and  duty  are  only  the  appurtenances  of 
this  earthly  pantomime.  But  if  the  lapse  of  time  be  not  a  myth 
peculiar  to  human  frailty,  and  the  spheres  and  triangles  of  the 
firmament  be  not  a  fiction  or  a  phantom  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion, then,  also,  the  moral  principles  of  mankind,  fairly  inter- 
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preted,  are  not  the  conventional  customs  of  a  province,  but  the 
eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  God's  universal  empire. 

"  That  there  is  an  absolute  morality,"  Mr  Mansel  argues,  "  based 
upon,  or  rather  iden,tical  with,  the  eternal  nature  of  God,  is  indeed 
a  conviction  forced  upon  us  by  the  same  evidence  as  that  on  which 
we  believe  that  God  exists  at  all.  But  what  that  absolute  morality 
is,  we  are  unable  to  fix  in  any  human  conception,  as  we  are  to  de- 
fine the  other  attributes  of  the  same  divine  nature.  To  human  con- 
ception it  seems  impossible  that  absolute  morality  should  be  mani- 
fested in  the  form  of  a  law  of  obligation  ;  for  such  a  law  implies 
relation  and  subjection  to  the  authority  of  a  lawgiver.  And,  as  all 
human  morality  is  manifested  in  this  form,  the  conclusion  seems 
unavoidable,  that  human  morality,  even  in  its  highest  elevation,  is 
not  identical  with,  nor  adequate  to  measure,  the  absolute  morality 
of  God."     (The  Limits,  &c.,  p.  206.) 

The  argument  is,  because  we  do  not  know  infinite  time, 
therefore  we  cannot  know  any  time.  No,  not  exactly  ;  man 
knows  time,  but  other  beings  do  not ;  at  least,  we  do  not  know 
that  they  do.  In  like  manner,  because  man  does  not  know 
absolute  morality,  therefore,  he  knows  nothing  about  morality. 
No,  not  precisely  ;  but  the  morality  of  man  is  something  quite 
peculiar  to  himself,  of  which  other  intelligences  are  perfectly 
ignorant ;  at  least,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary. 

In  reply  to  these  philosophical  vagaries,  the  argument  al- 
ready used  has  only  to  be  repeated  in  another  form.  What  is 
right  on  earth  is  right  in  heaven,  or  it  is  not.  If  what  is 
reckoned  virtue  among  men,  is  also  reckoned  virtue  before  God, 
then  human  virtue  and  divine  holiness  are  identical,  so  far  as 
they  coextend.  If  what  is  justly  esteemed  righteous  in  human 
society  be  not  also  esteemed  righteous  among  the  angelic  hosts, 
then  is  there  a  moral  schism  among  created  intelligences, — the 
very  thought  of  which  is  enough  to  thrill  the  stoutest  heart 
with  fear. 

But  our  author  is  not  only  led  to  this  startling  conclusion  by 
the  first  principles  of  his  philosophy,  he  attempts  to  vindicate 
it  by  an  independent  argument.  He  asserts,  that  "  all  human 
morality  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  a  law  of  obligation,  im- 
plying relation  and  subjection  to  the  authority  of  a  lawgiver," 
and  of  course  divine  morality  cannot  be  manifested  in  this  form. 
Here,  then,  the  fundamental  conception  of  virtue  is  resolved 
into  subjection  to  authority.  Vice  is  nothing  but  opposition 
to  a  more  powerful  will.  If  this  be  Mr  Hansel's  theory  of 
morals,  it  is  easy  to  prove  its  substantial  identity  with  that 
of  William  of  Ockham ;  and  the  issue  of  that  theory  no  good 
logician  can  refuse,  namely,  that  if  God  were  to  command  us 
to  hate  him,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  do  so. 

But  Mr  Mansel  is  a  professed  disciple  of  Bishop  Butler ;  and 
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it  is  very  easy  to  shew  that  in  this  vital  and  fundamental  posi- 
tion he  is  not  only  not  supported,  but  directly  opposed  and 
condemned,  by  the  sagacious  Bishop  of  Durham.  Let  the 
reader  peruse  his  brief  but  pithy  dissertation,  "  Of  the  Nature 
of  Virtue,"  and  there  will  not  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
of  it,  a  single  reference  to  authority,  human  or  divine ;  for  it 
is  not  there  that  he  finds  the  original  and  proper  foundation  of 
virtue,  or  law  of  obligation.     For  example,  he  says  : — 

"  Our  perception  of  vice  and  ill  desert  arises  from,  and  is  the  result 
of,  a  comparison  of  actions  with  the  nature  and  capacities  of  the 
agent.  For  the  mere  neglect  of  doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  determined  by  all  men  to  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree vicious.  And  this  determination  must  arise  from  such  com- 
parison, and  be  the  result  of  it ;  because  such  neglect  would  not  be 
vicious  in  creatures  of  other  natures  and  capacities  as  brutes." 

In  these  words  Butler  lays  the  only  true  foundation  of  morals. 
Any  individual  may,  and  has  a  right  to,  propose  the  ques- 
tion. Why  ought  I  to  obey  God  ?  Mr  Mansel's  principle  now 
under  discussion  expressly  precludes  the  possibility  of  answer- 
ing that  question,  and  condemns  every  attempt  to  do  so.  We 
do  not  need  to  go  to  Bishop  Butler  for  an  answer  to  a  query, 
which  would  not  puzzle  the  pupils  of  an  infant  or  a  ragged 
school.  But  the  wise  Bishop  endorses  the  answer,  and  em- 
bodies it  in  his  philosophy.  After  a  brief  enunciation  of  his 
principle,  Butler  adds,  "  This  matter  seems  to  require  to  be 
more  fully  stated."  From  this  fuller  statement,  we  shall  make 
a  selection. 

"  When  religion  is  considered  as  an  inward  principle,  ....  the 
essence  of  natural  religion  may  be  said  to  consist  in  religious  re- 
gards to  God  the  Father  Almighty  ;  and  the  essence  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, as  distinguished  from  natural,  to  consist  in  religious  regards 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  obligation  we  are  under 
of  paying  these  religious  regards  to  each  of  these  divine  persons  re- 
spectively, arises  from  the  respective  relations  which  they  each 
stand  in  to  us.  How  these  relations  are  made  known,  whether  by 
reason  or  revelation,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  case  ;  because  the 
duties  arise  out  of  the  relations  themselves,  not  out  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  informed  of  them.  The  Son  and  Spirit  have  each 
his  proper  office  in  that  great  dispensation  of  providence,  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  ;  the  one  our  Mediator,  the  other  our  Sancti- 
fier.  Does  not,  then,  the  duty  of  religious  regards  to  both  these 
divine  persons,  as  immediately  arise  to  the  view  of  reason,  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  these  offices  and  relations ;  as  the  inward  good- 
will and  kind  intention,  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  arises 
out  of  the  common  relations  between  us  and  them  ?  But  it  will  be 
asked,  '  What  are  the  inward  religious  regards,  appearingly  thus 
obviously  due  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ;  as  arising,  not  merely 
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from  command  in  Scripture,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  re- 
vealed relations,  which  they  stand  in  to  us?'  I  answer,  the 
religious  regards  of  reverence,  honour,  love,  trust,  gratitude,  fear, 
hope."     (Analogy,  Part  II.,  ch.  I.  p.  173,  174.) 

In  contrast  and  opposition  to  these  distinct  and  accurate 
principles,  Mr  Mansel  is  careful  to  trace  the  origin  of  rehgion 
to  something  entirely  subjective,  to  the  feeling  of  dependence 
and  the  conviction  of  moral  obligation*  He  expressly  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  our  perception  of  an  actual  relation  between 
us  and  God,  on  which  Butler  insists  so  much.  "  Facts  of  the 
inner  consciousness,"  to  the  exclusion  of  facts  of  the  outer 
world,  are  the  only  sources  of  his  philosophy  and  religion.  He 
reasons  justly  from  his  fundamental  principle,  "that  the  in- 
finite is  not  an  object  of  human  thought  at  all,"  when  he  says, 
"  There  can  be  no  consciousness  of  a  relation,  whether  of  agi'ee- 
ment  or  of  opposition,  where  there  is  not  a  consciousness  of 
both  the  objects  related." f  And  he  reiterates  the  sentiment, 
which  reduces  the  Analogy  of  Butler  to  a  bundle  of  contradic- 
tions ;  as  when  he  declares,  "  The  moral  reason,  or  will,  or  con- 
science, of  man,  call  it  by  what  name  we  please,  can  have  no 
authority,  save  as  implanted  in  him  by  some  higher  spiritual 
being,  as  a  law  emanating  from  a  lawgiver."  J 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  Mr  Mansel  speaks  in  invariable  con- 
sistency with  these  principles  and  their  consequences.  This, 
we  believe,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do ;  but  these  principles 
are  the  logical  results  of  his  philosophy,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently avowed  and  enforced  by  him.  How,  in  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  pointed  out,  he  could  eulogise  Butler 
as  he  has  done,  is  beyond  our  power  of  explanation. 

Mr  Mansel  endeavours  to  vindicate  his  position,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  his  own  principles  and  those  of  Ockham.  He 
says : — 

"  Man  can  be  a  law  unto  himself  only  on  the  supposition  that  he 
reflects  in  himself  the  law  of  God ;  that  he  shews,  as  the  apostle 
tells  us,  the  works  of  that  law  written  in  his  heart.  If  he  is  abso- 
lutely a  law  unto  himself,  his  duty  and  his  pleasure  are  undistin- 
guishable  from  each  other;  for  he  is  subject  to  no  one,  and  account- 
able to  no  one.  Duty,  in  this  case,  becomes  only  a  higher  kind  of 
pleasure — a  balance  between  the  present  and  the  future — between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  gratification.  We  are  thus  compelled, 
by  the  consciousness  of  moral  obligation,  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  moral  deity,  and  to  regard  the  absolute  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  as  constituted  by  the  nature  of  that  deity."  (The  Limits, 
&c.,  pp.  Ill,  112.) 

*■  Lecture  iv.  f  The  Limits,  Ac,  p.  218.  t  Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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"  Man,"  it  is  argued,  "can  be  a  law  unto  himself,  only  on  the 
supposition  that  he  reflects  in  himself  the  law  of  God."  Now 
the  divine  law  is  founded  on  the  divine  will,  as  distinguished 
from  the  divine  nature,  or  the  reverse.  If  the  law  of  God  be 
founded  on  his  will,  then  the  reflection  of  it  in  man  can  be 
nothing  else  than  a  special  revelation  of  that  will ;  and,  conse- 
quently, on  this  assumption,  man  is  not  a  law  unto  himself. 
But  if  the  law  of  God  be  based  upon  the  divine  nature  and  upon 
the  nature  of  things,  then  there  may  be  a  reflection  of  it  in  man, 
who  is  made  after  the  image  of  God,  without  any  special  or 
written  revelation  of  his  will.  But  obviously,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, the  whole  of  Mr  Mansel's  philosophy  vanishes  into  vapour. 

For  a  further  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  the  preceding 
quotation,  we  shall  adduce  the  words  of  Butler : — 

"  There  is  a  superior  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in  every 
man,  which  distinguishes  between  the  internal  principles  of  his 
heart,  as  well  as  his  external  actions ;  which  passes  judgment  upon 
himself  and  them  ;  pronounces  determinately  some  actions  to  be  in 
themselves  just,  right,  good  ;  others  to  be  in  themselves  evil,  wrong, 
unjust;  which,  without  being  consulted,  without  being  advised  with, 
magisterially  exerts  itself,  and  approves  or  condemns  him,  the  doer 
of  them,  accordingly ;  and  which,  if  not  forcibly  stopped,  naturally 
and  always,  of  course,  goes  on  to  anticipate  a  higher  and  more 
effectual  sentence,  which  shall  hereafter  second  and  affirm  its  own." 
(Sermon  ii, ;  see  Sermon  iii.,  and  Analogy,  p.  156.) 

Without  adducing  more  passages  from  Butler  to  the  same 
effect,  which  could  be  easily  done,  we  would  request  the  reader 
to  note  the  phrases  and  epithets  of  the  above  extract,  forming 
as  they  do  such  a  telling  contrast  with  those  of  the  Bampton 
Lectiires.  "Conscience  Y^orxounce^  determinately ;"  "magis- 
terially exerts  itself;"  "actions  in  themselves  just ;"  "actions 
in  themselves  evil."  And  instead  of  severing,  or  identifying, 
or  opposing,  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the  judgment  of  con- 
science, Butler,  with  rare  philosophic  piety,  represents  the 
latter  as  prior  in  time,  and  as  true  and  unalterable  in  equity  ; 
while  it  "  naturally  and  always,  of  course,  goes  on  to  anticipate 
a  higher  and  more  effectual  sentence,  which  shall  hereafter 
second  and  affirm  its  own."  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  more  complete  diversity  between  two  systems  of  morality 
than  between  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  of  this  Bamp- 
ton Lecture.  For  the  questions  on  which  this  diversity  has 
been  proved  to  exist  are  fundamental,  vital,  pervading. 

The  theory  of  morals  is  still  further  expounded  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  After  stating  that,  "as  principles  in  the 
abstract,  the  laws  of  morality  are  as  unchangeable  as  the 
•axioms  of  geometry,"  he  goes  on  thus  : — 
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"  It  is  in  their  concrete  form  that  moral  principles  are  adopted 
as  guides  of  conduct  and  canons  of  judgment ;  and,  in  this  form, 
they  admit  of  various  degrees  of  uncertainty,  or  of  positive  error. 
But  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  conception  of 
moral  duty  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind;  the  interval  between  them 
is  occupied  by  intermediate  stages,  separated  from  each  other  by 
minute  and  scarcely  appreciable  differences ;  and  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  gradual  progress  in  moral  enlightenment  implies  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  further  advance  of  a  more  exalted  intellect,  and  a  more 
enlightened  conscience."     (The  Limits,  &c.,  pp.  207,  208.) 

The  confusion  here  is  very  intense.  In  the  first  place,  the 
axioms  of  geometry  have  a  concrete  form,  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  morality.  There  must  be  a  reason,  therefore,  for  the  strange 
anomaly,  that  while  to  talk  of  "  the  highest  and  lowest  con- 
ception of  a  triangle  being  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind"  is  non- 
sense, it  should  be  a  stretch  of  wisdom  to  make  the  same  affir- 
mation of  "moral  duty."  No  adequate,  or  even  plausible, 
reason  is  assigned. 

In  the  second  place,  the  objective  and  immutable  standard 
of  virtue  is  grossly  confounded  with  the  various  degrees  in 
which  different  individuals  approach  to  that  standard  And, 
in  the  third  place,  this  lax  and  shifting  representation  of  human 
duty — as  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  moral  principles  in  their 
concrete  form  admit  of  various  degrees  of  uncertainty,  or  of 
positive  error" — is  pregnant  mth  all  practical  evil.  If,  by  this 
last  phrase,  it  was  only  meant  that  men  often  culpably  trangress 
these  principles,  the  sentiment  is  both  awkwardly  expressed  and 
irrelevantly  introduced. 

The  following  remarks  of  Butler  are  to  the  point  here,  and 
are  utterly  subversive  of  Mr  Hansel's  scheme  of  philosophy 
and  religion : — 

"  I  am  far  from  intending  to  deny  that  the  will  of  God  is  deter- 
mined by  what  is  fit,  by  the  right  and  reason  of  the  case  ;  though 
one  chooses  to  decline  matters  of  such  abstract  speculation,  and  to 
speak  with  caution  when  one  does  speak  of  them.  But  if  it  be  in- 
telligible to  say,  that'  it  is  fit  and  reasonable  for  every  one  to  consult 
his  own  happiness,  then  fitness  of  action,  or  the  right  and  reason  of  the 
case,  is  an  intelligible  manner  of  speaking.  And  it  seems  as  incon- 
ceivable to  suppose  Grod  to  approve  one  course  of  action,  or  one  end, 
preferably  to  another,  which  yet  his  acting  at  all  from  design  im- 
plies that  he  does,  without  supposing  somewhat  prior  in  that  end 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  preference ;  as  to  suppose  him  to  discern 
an  abstract  proposition  to  be  true,  without  supposing  somewhat  prior 
in  it  to  be  the  ground  of  the  discernment." 

Let  the  reader  mark  and  weigh  the  conclusion  of  this  argu- 
ment : — 

"  It  doth  not,  therefore,  appear  that  moral  right  is  any  more  rela- 
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tive  to  perception  than  abstract  truth  is ;  or  that  it  is  any  more 
improper  to  speak  of  the  fitness  and  Tightness  of  actions  and  ends, 
as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  than  to  speak  of  abstract  truth 
as  thus  founded."  (Analogy,  Part  I.,  chap,  vi.,  note  p.  143.  See 
also  p.  285,  and  145,  and  303.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Butler's  theory  is  plainly  this:  Moral 
law  and  abstract  truth  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  are  not  merely  relative  to  perception,  and  consequently 
are  the  same  to  all  intelligent  beings.  Mr  Mansel's  theory  is 
as  plainly  the  reverse,  namely :  Moral  law  and  abstract  truth 
are  founded,  not  on  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  only  relative 
to  perception,  and  are,  consequently,  liable  to  all  sorts  of  vicis- 
situde among  various  orders  of  intelligent  and  responsible 
beings. 

Having  abandoned  the  principle  that  human  morality  can 
teach  us  divine  morality  so  far,  Mansel  is  constrained  to  seek 
for  some  footing  for  religion.     Let  us  see  what  it  is  : — 

"  In  so  far,  then,  as  morality,  in  its  human  character,  depends 
upon  conditions  not  co-eternal  with  Grod,  but  created  along  with 
man,  in  so  far  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding  the  occasional  sus- 
pension of  human  duties,  by  the  same  authority  which  enacted 
them,  as  a  violation  of  the  immutable  principles  of  morality  itself. 
That  there  are  limits  indeed  within  which  alone  this  rule  can  be  safely 
applied ;  that  there  are  doctrines  and  practices  which  carry  on  their 
front  convincing  proof  that  they  cannot  have  been  revealed  or  com- 
manded by  God ;  that  there  are  systems  of  religion  which,  by  this 
criterion,  may  be  shewn  to  have  sprung,  not  from  divine  appoint- 
ment, but  from  human  corruption ;  is  not  for  an  instant  denied. 
In  my  concluding  lecture,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of 
the  conditions  under  which  this  kind  of  evidence  is  admissible." 
(P.  210,  211.) 

These  conditions  are  the  hinge  of  the  whole  discussion,  and 
scyme  of  them  are  not  enough ;  we  must  have  them  all,  or  the 
very  attempt  to  find  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  is  an  ad- 
mitted failure.  But  before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of 
these  conditions,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  even  admitting 
that  human  morality  "  depends  upon  conditions  not  co-eternal 
with  God,  but  created  along  with  man,"  it  might  still  be  true 
that  God's  morality  was  the  same  as  ours  in  principle ;  and 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  same  things.  For  God  to  appoint 
man  a  morality  different  from  his  own,  seems  an  outrageous 
supposition.  And  if  it  be  not  different,  the  whole  argument 
is  irrelevant.  So  far  are  these  views  from  coinciding  with  the 
sentiments  of  Butler,  that  they  may  be  shewn  to  be  the 
reverse  of  his.  The  opinions  of  the  lecturer  would  represent 
the  moral  law  as  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  as  what  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  nature  of  'positive  enactments.     A 
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positive  precept  may  be  suspended  or  cancelled,  it  is  thought, 
without  damaging  moral  principles.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
affirmed,  that  the  whole  moral  code  may  be  annulled,  and  the 
eternal  principles  of  morality  be  unchanged. 

Dr  Butler  is  at  pains  to  prove,  what  is  too  seldom  attended 
to,  that  the  jreal  difference  between  a  moral  and  positive 
command,  is  not  what  it  is  often  taken  to  be — ^that  the  one 
has  reasons,  while  the  other  has  none. 

"  Moral  precepts,"  says  he,  "  are  precepts,  the  reasons  of  which 
we  see;  positive  precepts,  are  precepts  the  reasons  of  which  we 
do  not  see.  Moral  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself, 
prior  to  external  eomraand.  Positive  duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  command.  Nor  would  they 
be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  such  command,  received  from  him 
whose  creatures  and  subjects  we  are." 

In  the  next  page,  it  is  expressly  noticed,  that  we  are  not,  in 
positive  duties,  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  the  external 
command.* 

Now  this  language  plainly  supposes,  that  for  every  com- 
mand or  duty,  both  positive  and  moral,  there  are  reasons  ; 
that  these  reasons  are  approved  of  by  God,  and  by  man  so 
far  as  he  knows  them ;  that  these  reasons  are  as  immutable 
as  man's  constitution  and  the  divine  nature,  however  diverse 
or  various  may  be  their  application  in  changing  circumstances. 
Butler  is  innocent  of  teaching  any  divergence  or  discrepancy 
between  celestial  and  terrestrial  ethics.  In  every  positive 
precept  there  is  a  hidden  reason ;  in  every  moral  law  there  is 
an  obvious  reason  ;  in  both  there  may  be  several  circumstan- 
tials. The  circumstantials,  which  man  can  always  distinguish 
from  the  reasons,  may  change  or  perish ;  but  the  reasons,  or 
principles  of  morality,  must  be  the  same  in  supernal  and 
terrestrial  regions,  in  all  time  and  in  all  space. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  conditions,  under  which  man  may 
pronounce  a  pretended  revelation  not  to  be  from  God.  Since 
reason  is  now  supposed  to  be  utterly  incompetent  to  criticise 
or  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  contents  of  a  professed  revelation, 
reason  must  be  non-suited  altogether,  or  another  field  found 
for  its  exercise.  That  other  field  is  declared  to  be  the  evidences 
of  revealed  religion. 

Here,  however,  at  the  very  outset,  a  difficulty  presents  itself. 
Is  not  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  what  claims  to  be  a  divine 
message,  an  essential  portion  of  its  evidences  ?  This  difficulty 
is  not  evaded,  but  is  professedly  met.  There  are  two  reasons 
assigned  for  disregarding  it,  or  setting  it  aside.  The  first  is, 
that,  when  the  contents  of  a  religion  are  made  the  basis  of  a 

*  Analogy,  Part  II.  c.  i. 
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philosophical  criticism,  "they  are  judged  by  their  conformity 
to  the  supposed  nature  and  purposes  of  God  ;"  but  when  they 
are  treated  as  evidences,  "  they  are  judged  by  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  actual  circumstances  and  wants  of  man"  (p.  234). 
And  the  second  reason  is,  that  "  in  the  one  case  they  are  re- 
garded as  furnishing  a  single  and  a  certain  criterion ;"  Jand, 
"  in  the  other  case,  they  are  regarded  as  furnishing  only  one 
probable  presumption  out  of  many." 

As  to  the  first,  it  has  appeared  to  many  that  to  prove  a 
religion  to  be  "  adapted  to  the  actual  circumstances  and  wants 
of  man,"  is  a  good  argument  to  prove  that  "  it  is  in  conformity 
with  the  nature  and  purposes  of  God,"  the  Creator  of  man.  If 
this  be  denied,  the  "  Analogy"  of  Butler  is  not  unlike  a  paralo- 
gism throughout.  Butler  argues  thus  :  Supposing  that  God  is 
allowed  to  be  the  Author  of  nature,  it  is  vain  to  raise  objections 
against  an  alleged  divine  religion,  when  the  same  objections  lie 
against  God's  natural  government.  The  converse  of  which  argu- 
ment is  not  far  from  this — Admitting  that  God  is  the  Maker 
and  Ruler  of  man,  a  professed  religion,  admirably  adapted  to 
man's  wants  and  necessities,  has  a  prima  facie  evidence  of 
being  divine  in  its  origin. 

If  the  fact  that  a  religion  adapted  for  man  be  of  no 
manner  of  use  to  shew  its  conformity  to  the  counsels  of  God, 
what  may  its  use  be  ?  "  It  may,"  we  are  informed,  "pro7e,  in 
certain  cases  (though  even  here  the  argument  requires  much 
caution  in  its  employment),  that  a  religion  Aas  not  come  from 
God  ;  but  it  is  in  no  case  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  has  come 
from  him"  (p.  238).  If  we  are  capable  of  deciding  that  any 
religion  is  so  bad  that  God  cannot  have  sanctioned  it,  why  may 
not  a  rehgion  be  so  good  as  to  justify  us  in  declaring  that  sin- 
ful men  like  ourselves  could  not  have  been  its  author  ?  This 
ultimatum,  therefore,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption;  and,  besides, 
it  is  inherently  worthless ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  of  avail  only  "  in 
certain  cases,"  which  are  not  specified. 

But  Mr  Mansel  has  not  only  degraded  both  moral  right  and 
abstract  truth  conjointly  to  a  low  and  unsteady  platform,  he 
has  also  sunk  moral  law  into  the  mire  beneath.  In  further 
proof  of  this  charge,  we  adduce  the  following.  In  the  preface  to 
the  third  edition  he  maintains,  "  that  a  divine  command  may, 
ijnder  certain  circumstances,  justify  an  act  which  would  not 
be  justifiable  without  it."  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  he 
refers  to  a  long  extract  from  Butler's  "Analogy,"  quoted  at 
p.  243  of  his  Lectures.*  In  looking  to  the  extract  itself,  we 
notice  a  marked  difference  between  the  language  of  the  two 
authors.     Instead  of  saying,   as  above,  the  divine  command 
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"justifies  an  act  which  would  not  be  justifiable  without  it," 
Butler  says,  the  divine  command  "  changes  the  whole  nature 
of  the  case  and  of  the  action."  To  justify  an  action  is  scarcely 
equivalent  to  changing  its  nature.  But  again,  in  the  extract 
there  is  a  hiatus  marked,  which  is  filled  up  in  the  original 
thus,  "  I  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  of  the  few  Scripture 
precepts  which  require,  not  vicious  actions,  but  actions  which 
would  have  been  vicious  had  it  not  been  for  such  precepts ; 
because  they  are  sometimes  weakly  urged  as  immoral,  and 
great  weight  is  laid  upon  objections  drawn  from  them."  Here 
again  the  phrase,  "  actions  which  would  have  been  vicious  had 
it  not  been  for  such  precepts,"  is  very  different  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Bampton  Lectures.  This  slight  diversity  of 
language  is  indicative,  as  we  shall  now  shew,  of  a  substantial 
difference  of  sentiment. 

Mr  Hansel's  argument  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  question,  so  far  as  moral  philosophy  is  concerned,  is  simply 
this :  Is  the  moral  quality  of  right  or  wrong  an  attribute  so  essen- 
tially adhering  to  acts  as  acts,  that  the  same  act  can  never  vary  in 
its  character,  according  to  the  motives  by  which  it  is  prompted,  or 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  committed  ?  If  we  are  com- 
pelled, as  every  moralist  is  compelled,  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  negative,  we  must  then  ask,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the 
existence  of  a  direct  command  from  the  supreme  Governor  of  the 
world,  supposing  such  a  command  ever  to  have  been  given,  is  one 
of  the  circumstances  which  can  in  any  degree  affect  the  character 
of  an  act.  On  this  question,  to  judge  merely  by  the  conflicting 
statements  on  opposite  sides,  men,  whose  moral  judgments  are 
equally  trustworthy,  may  differ  one  from  another;  but  that  very 
difference  is  enough  to  shew  that  the  moral  reason  is  not,  by  it- 
self, a  sufficient  and  infallible  oracle  on  such  questions."  (Preface, 
p.  xvii.) 

In  the  first  place,  the  last  sentence  of  this  quotation  may 
be  noticed.  The  sentiment  expressed  in  it  is  found  oftener 
than  once  in  the  "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought."  It  is  redo- 
lent of  the  rankest  scepticism ;  and  is,  as  such,  condemned  by 
Butler  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"Objections  from  the  perversion  of  Christianity,  and  from  the 
supposition  of  its  having  had  but  little  good  influence,  however 
innocently  they  may  be  proposed,  yet  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as 
conclusive,  upon  any  principles  but  such  as  lead  to  downright 
Atheism ;  because  the  manifestation  of  the  law  of  nature  by  reason, 
which,  upon  all  principles  of  Theism,  must  have  been  from  God, 
has  been  perverted  and  rendered  ineffectual  in  the  same  manner. 
.  .  .  For  one  cannot  proceed  one  step  in  reasoning  upon  natural 
religion,  any  more  than  upon  Christianity,  without  laying  it  down 
as  a  first  principle,  that  the  dispensatiQns  of  Providence  are  not  to 
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be  judged  of  by  tbeir  perversions,  but  by  their  genuine  tendencies  ; 
not  by  what  they  do  actually  seem  to  effect,  but  by  what  they 
would  effect  if  mankind  did  their  part, — that  part  which  is  justly 
put  and  left  upon  them."  ("  Analogy,"  Part  II.  c.  i. ;  see  also 
p.  253.) 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  to  throw  discredit  or  dishonour 
upon  "  the  moral  reason,"  because  it  has  been  so  often  abused 
and  perverted  by  the  conflicting  sentiments  even  of  appa- 
rently good  men,  is  to  abandon  the  "first  principle"  of  all 
reasoning. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question  more 
immediately  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  question 
which,  Mr  Mansel  says,  every  moralist  is  compelled  to  answer 
in  the  negative,  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.     The 
question  is  thus  stated  by  himself :   "  Is  the  moral  quality  of 
right  or  wrong  an  attribute  so  essentially  adhering  to  acts  as 
acts,  that  the  same  act  can  never  vary  in  its  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  motives  by  which  it  is  prompted,  or  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  committed?"     This  statement  of 
the  question  is  inaccurate ;  because  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
the  action  in  itself  is  distinct  from  the  moral  quality  of  the 
agent  who  performs  it.     A  man  may  do  a  good  action  from  a 
bad  motive.     But  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  an  action  in  itself 
can  never  be  separated  from  "  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  committed."     The  moral  quality  of  the  act  of  taking 
away   life   depends   entirely   upon   the   circumstances   under 
which   it  is  done.      It  is    plain,  therefore,  that  "  the  same 
(ethical)  act  can  never  vary  in  its  character ;"  while  yet  it  is 
obvious  that,  since  the  character  of  any  special  outward  act 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  performed, 
a  change  in  these  circumstances  may,  in  the  words  of  Butler, 
"  change  the  whole  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  action."    The 
difference  between  "changing"  an  action  and  "justifying"  an 
action,  may  appear  to  some  to  be  very  slender  and  insignifi- 
cant ;  but  it  really  amounts  to  this — Is  it  the  same  thing  for 
a  man  to  justify  theft,  and  to  prove  that  he  did  not  steal  ? 
This  is  to  attempt  in  morals,  what  would  be  done  in  mathe- 
matics, if  the  same  figure  were  sometimes  a  circle  and  some- 
times a  square. 

In  another  place,  the  moral  laws  are  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  physical  laws,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  one  likened  to  a  suspension  of  the  other  (p.  244, 
245).  Who  could  endure  the  comparison  between  a  suspen- 
sion of  mathematical  laws  and  a  suspension  of  material  laws  ? 
A  suspension  of  moral  laws  is  as  great  an  extravagance  as  a 
suspension  of  mathematical  laws.  Mr  Mansel  had  surely  for- 
gotten that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  could  find  a  fulcrum  for  his 
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argument  to  prove  the  existence  of  "  the  moral  Governor  of  a 
moral  world,"*  only  in  the  marked  and  indisputable  difference 
between  physical  and  moral  law.  We  are  not  sure  that  a 
miracle  is  correctly  described  as  "  the  suspension  of  a  physical 
law."  But  of  this  we  feel  assured,  that  to  speak  of  suspending 
a  law  of  morality  is  quite  the  same  as  attempting  to  justify  its 
transgression.  This  sentiment  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing language  of  Butler,  "  Moral  discernment  implies,  in  the 
notion  of  it,  a  rule  of  action,  and  a  rule  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind  ;  for  it  carries  in  it  authority  and  a  right  of  direction — 
authority  in  such  a  sense  as  that  we  cannot  depart  from  it 
without  being  self-condemned."  •!■  Hence  we  cannot  see  an- 
other, it  matters  not  who  he  may  be,  departing  from  a  moral 
rule,  without  condemning  him. 

From  this  somewhat  lengthened  review,  which,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  be  shortened,  it  appears  that  Butler 
distinctly  enunciates  the  following  principles  : — 1.  "  Our  per- 
ception of  vice  and  ill  desert  arises  from,  and  is  the  result  of, 
a  comparison  of  actions  with  the  nature  and  capacities  of  the 
agent."  2.  That  our  duties  to  God  arise  out  of  the  relations 
in  which  we  stand  to  God,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  we  become  acquainted  with  these  relations.  3.  That 
the  judgment  of  a  man's  conscience  is  prior  to,  and  independent 
of,  any  expression  of  the  divine  will,  which  afterwards  seconds 
and  affirms  the  sentence  of  conscience.  4.  That  both  moral 
law  and  abstract  truth  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things. 
5.  That  positive  duties,  no  less  than  moral  duties,  are  founded 
upon  reasons  which  we  know  in  the  latter  case,  and  do  not 
know  in  the  former  case.  6.  That  the  adaptation  of  the  Bible 
to  the  experienced  wants  of  man  is  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
divine  original.  7.  That  the  abuse  of  reason  is  no  argument 
against  its  legitimate  use.  8.  That  a  moral  rule  is  never  sus- 
pended. 

These  are  vital  principles  which  distinguish  Butler's  Analogy, 
and  have  contributed  to  give  it  its  world-wide  celebrity.  Every 
one  of  these  principles  Mr  Mansel  has  distinctly  denied  and  re- 
jected, while  boasting  that  he  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  philosophic  bishop.  These  are  the  principles  on  which  alone 
any  satisfactory  system  of  ethics  is  Hkely  to  be  constructed. 
And  many  of  Mr  Mansel's  critics  seem  to  be  as  strangely  un- 
acquainted with  them  as  himself. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  Mr  Mansel's  treatment  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  thus  illustrate  the 
principles  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  elucidate  and  defend. 
it  is  maintained  that  the  human  mind  has  no  power  or  qualifi- 

♦  Lecture  II.  t  Analogy,  Part  I.  o.  vi. 
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cation  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  procedure  of  God  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  as  it  has  none  to  criticise  and  con- 
demn. The  daring  impugner  of  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the 
atonement  is  put  out  of  court ;  his  every  argument  is  held  to 
be  irrelevant ;  while  the  same  law  is  imposed  on  the  humble 
inquirer,  who  is  warned  to  beware  of  any  thing  pretending  to 
be  an  intelligent  exposition  or  vindication  of  the  divine  plan  of 
saving-mercy.  This  theory  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea 
which  pervades  the  lectures, — that  man  has  no' means  of  attain- 
ing a  valid  or  intelligent  knowledge  of  God  at  all.  As,  for 
example,  when  he  says,  "  The  coexistence  of  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  in  any  manner  whatever,  is  inconceivable  by  reason  ; 
and  the  only  ground  that  can  be  taken  for  accepting  one  re- 
presentation of  it  rather  than  another  is,  that  one  is  revealed 
and  another  is  not  revealed"  (p.  183).  Let  the  reader  ponder 
what  we  have  put  in  italics.  Admitting  that  the  infinite,  as 
infinite,  is  unknown,  if  no  representation  of  God  be,  in  itself, 
more  intelligible  and  estimable  than  another  to  man,  then  are 
we  shut  up  to  utter  darkness. 

In  full  consistency  with  these  views,  man's  moral  reason  is 
unsparingly  cashiered.  "  Verily,"  he  says,  "  this  vaunted  moral 
reason  is  a  Lesbian  rule.  It  may  be  applied  with  equal  facility 
to  the  criticism  of  every  possible  scheme  of  divine  providence  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  it  is  not 
entitled  to  implicit  confidence  against  any,"  (jp.  216).  As  little, 
of  course,  can  it  be  entitled  to  confidence  in  favour  of  any. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  us  to  be  all  but  distinctly  avowed  in 
the  following  sentence,  especially  when  it  is  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  comes  immediately  before  it,  and  what  is  said 
on  pp.  240,  24 1.  "  We  may  not  say,  for  example,  that  certain 
parts  of  the  Christian  scheme  are  unwise  and  unrighteous, 
though  outweighed  by  greater  acts  of  righteousness  and  wis- 
dom ;  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  we  were  mistaken  from  the 
first  in  supposing  them  to  be  unwise  or  unrighteous  at  all,"  (p. 
247).  That  is,  Ave  have  no  means  nor  capacity  for  judging 
between  right  and  wrong,  but  the  word  of  our  Maker.  What- 
ever is  done  or  spoken  by  God  is,  ipso  facto,  to  be  esteemed  by 
us  righteous  and  wise.  And  when  we  meet  with  anything  that 
is  attributed  to  God,  and  that  seems  to  us  unworthy  of  his 
character,  having,  of  course,  done  our  best  to  form  a  correct 
verdict,  even  though  nothing  is  produced  to  alter  that  verdict 
in  itself ;  the  fact  that  the  matter  in  question  is  truly  attributed 
to  God  is  sufficient,  not  merely  to  demand  another  investigation, 
but  to  convince  us  that  what  we  thought,  and  still  think,  is 
wrong,  is  really  right.  This  theory  might  do  if  man  had  no 
moral  judgment  at  all.  But  since  man  has  a  moral  sense,  and 
does  exercise  it,  such  views  make  our  moral  consciousness  falla- 
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cious,  or,  at  least,  set  the  morality  of  earth  at  variance  with  the 
morahty  of  heaven.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the  author  dis- 
avows explicitly  such  a  conclusion  in  some  places  of  his  volume. 
But  these  disavowals  are  only  incidental,  Avhile  the  whole  strain 
of  his  argument  and  tendency  of  his  language  are  in  favour  of 
man's  moral  impotence  and  incapacity. 

The  whole  confusion  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  double 
fallacy  involved  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  doctrines  revealed  must  either  be  such  as  are  within  the 
power  of  man's  natural  reason  to  verify,  or  such  as  are,  beyond  it. 
In  the  former  case,  the  reason  which  is  competent  to  verify  may 
also  be  competent  to  discover.  The  doctrine  is  tested  by  its  con- 
formity to  the  conclusions  of  human  philosophy ;  and  the  wisdom 
which  sits  in  judgment  on  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  must  itself  be 
presumed  to  have  an  equal  power  of  discovering  the  truth.  In  the 
latter  case,  where  the  doctrine  is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
reason  to  discover,  it  can  be  accepted  only  as  resting  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  teacher  who  proclaims  it ;  and  that  authority  itself 
must  then  be  guaranteed  by  the  external  evidence  of  a  super- 
human mission."     (Pp.  238,  239.) 

The  first  fallacy  consists  in  the  assertion,  that  whatever 
truth  reason  can  verify  it  can  also  discover ;  and  the  second 
lies  in  virtually  assuming  that  in  the  Bible  there  are  no  truths 
which  reason  can  discover. 

As  to  the  latter  of  these,  it  surely  does  not  need  proof  that 
the  word  of  God  again  and  again  appeals  to  men  on  the 
ground  of  what  they  already  acknowlege.  The  Bible  reproves, 
rebukes,  and  warns  mankind,  on  the  principles  which  it  finds 
recognised  even  in  corrupt  society.  It  is  said  of  the  prodigal, 
"  he  came  to  himself"  Our  Saviour  is  recorded  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  2)eople  thus,  "Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves 
judge  ye  not  what  is  right "  (Luke  xii.  54-57)  ?  There  is  a 
very  great  deal  of  moral  truth  which  is  common  to  the  Bible 
and  the  natural  conscience,  and  which  the  Bible  is  constantly 
assuming  to  be  common  to  both  ;  and  except  there  were  such 
common  ground,  there  could  be  no  intelligent  intercourse 
between  God  and  man.  The  existence  of  this  intermediate 
sphere  is  entirely  overlooked  by  the  lecturer,  or  man's  power 
to  deal  with  it  is  completely  excluded.  He  does  indeed  refer 
to  "the  vast  moral  superiority  of  Christianity  to  all  heathen 
systems  of  ethics,"  as  a  "  legitimate  and  powerful "  argu- 
ment; but,  besides  undermining  this  argument  in  the  way 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out,  he  adds,  "Its  positive 
force  depends  not  merely  on  the  internal  character  of  the 
doctrine,  but  principally  on  its  relation  to  certain  external 
facts"  (miracles),  p.  239.  So  that,  after  all,  this  legitimate 
and  powerful  argument  leans  upon  another  argument ;  and 
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how  much  force  it  inherently  possesses,  the  reader  is  allowed 
to  guess.     Verily,  confusion  is  worse  than  error. 

Secondly,  as  to  those  doctrines,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
revealed,  and  which  our  reason  could  not  discover,  if  we  can- 
not verify  them,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  we  can  never  under- 
stand and  appreciate  any  of  them.  A  common  understanding 
can  surely  verify  some  at  least  of  the  truths,  which  only  the 
genius  of  a  Newton  or  a  La  Place  could  discover.  To  affirm 
that  we  can  receive  only  on  authority,  implicitly,  blindly,  all 
such  truths  as  we  could  not  ourselves  have  found  out  by  our 
unaided  efforts,  is  pure  extravagance.  What  is  education  ?  Is 
it  not  teaching  our  youth  truths,  many  of  which  they  would 
never,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  dreamed  of ;  and  teaching 
them  both  the  meaning  and  the  evidence  and  the  relations  of 
these  truths  ?  In  like  manner,  when  our  heavenly  Father  con- 
descends to  instruct  mankind,  it  would  certainly  be  prepos- 
terous to  expect  to  understand  fully  everything  which  he  sees 
fit  to  communicate,  and  be  disappointed  if  we  found  mysteriea 
in  the  message  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  less  preposterous  to  affirm, 
that  every  new  revelation  of  truth  shall  be  nothing  but  an  im- 
penetrable opaque,  having  no  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  no  form 
to  the  perceptions,  of  reason. 

The  atonement  made  for  sin  by  the  sacrificial  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  although  a  doctrine  most  strictly  beyond 
the  discovery  of  the  human  understanding,  and  only  revealed 
to  us  by  those  who  "  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  is  nevertheless  any  thing  but  a  dark  tenet,  a  mysterious 
dogma  of  our  creed.  If  those  who  assail  it  as  immoral,  can 
only  be  repulsed  by  the  plea  that  it  is  incomprehensible,  then, 
verily  is;  the  very  citadel  of  our  faith  in  danger.  When  it  is 
charged  with  being  against  reason,  if  the  charge  can  be  met 
only  by  admitting  that  it  is  above  reason,  not  only  in  its  origin 
and  authorship,  but  also  in  its  very  structure  and  substance, 
then  we  see  not  how  Christ  crucified  can  be  the  wisdom  of  God, 
nor  consequently  the  power  of  God,  to  any  sinner. 

The  New  Testament  leaves  this  fundamental  and  vital  ques- 
tion in  no  ambiguity.  The  vicarious  sufferings  of  Emmanuel 
are  not  only  represented  as  the  alone  ground  on  which  the 
Almighty  proceeds  in  offering  pardon  to  the  guilty  ;  but  the 
intelligent  appreciation  and  hearty  approval  of  what  God  thus 
does,  is  also  made  the  turning  point  of  the  sinner's  subjective 
condition  in  passing  from  unbelief  to  faith.  The  expiation 
achieved  on  Calvary,  is  not  only  the  means  of  manifesting  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  to  the  hosts  and  hierarchies  of  other 
worlds,  but  is  also  the  means  of  subduing  the  enmity,  and  en- 
lightening the  mind,  and  winning  the  affections,  of  the  lost  and 
rebellious  children  of  men. 
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In  this  respect,  the  atonement  through  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  seems  to  us  to  be  very  different  from  either  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  or  that  of  the  Incarnation.  These  we 
would  reverentially  receive  as  simple  facts,  without  daring  to 
intrude  into  the  Arcana  of  the  Divine  nature,  or  venturing  to 
attempt  to  pass  within  the  vail,  "  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh,"  who 
is  the  God-man,  to  pry  into  the  secret  constitution  of  his  per- 
son, or  even  hoping  that  such  mysteries  shall  ever  be  uncovered 
to  our  vision.  But  the  atonement  we  would  embrace  not  only 
as  a  fact,  but  as  a  fact  explained, — explained  by  God  himself, — 
and  explained  in  a  manner  suited  to  our  comprehension. 

It  were  folly  to  deny  that  to  set  forth  this  explanation  in  a 
scriptural  and  intelligible  form,  grappling  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  ^ue;;tion,  is  an  arduous  undertaking. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that  this  work  has  been 
already  successfully  and  satisfactorily  performed  in  a  scientific 
manner.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  theologians  are  labouring 
at  it,  and  their  hope  of  ultimate  triumph  is  based  on  the 
amplest  and  surest  ground.  Neither  morals  nor  theology  have, 
as  yet,  we  apprehend,  been  reduced  to  that  strictly  philoso- 
phical shape  which  they  are  destined  to  attain.  Consequently 
every  question  within  their  range,  when  dealt  with  in  a  very 
rigorous  manner,  is  felt  to  be  encompassed  with  more  or  less 
dimness  and  uncertainty.  To  contend  that  this  state  of  things 
must  always  continue,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  decided  im- 
provement in  ethical  science,  is  to  say  the  least  altogether  un- 
warranted ;  nay  more,  it  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  society  by 
ignoring  the  deepest  convictions  of  human  nature,  and  denying 
some  of  the  plainest  intimations  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

And  in  the  mean  time,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atoning  work, 
in  a  broad  and  practical  sense,  commends  itself  as  wise  and 
righteous  to  the  conscience  of  every  honest  inquirer.  The  doc- 
trine may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  these  three  facts  :  that  God 
the  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  man,  offered  and  gave  himself  to  suffer 
and  die  for  the  guilty  ;  that  God  the  Father  appointed,  sanc- 
tioned, and  accepted  this  offer  and  sacrifice  of  love  ;  and  that, 
in  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  a  free  and  full  forgiveness  is  held 
out  to  every  penitent,  believing,  and  obedient  sinner.  These 
three  facts  cohere  in  beautiful  symmetry  one  with  the  other; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  singly,  or  in  all  of  them 
combined,  to  shock  the  sensibilities  or  stagger  the  reason  of 
any  unprejudiced  mind.  On  the  contrary,  while  these  facts 
are  doubtless  close  upon  the  margin  of  the  mysteriously  pro- 
found, yet  no  one  can  think  of  them,  practically  and  dispassion- 
ately, without  feeling  unusually  impressed  with  the  far-seeing 
wisdom  that  pervades  the  scheme,  with  the  love  of  Immanuel 
for  the  sinner,  as  well  as  his  respect  for  liis  Father's  law,  and. 
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also  with  the  mingled  rectitude  and  mercy  of  the  Great  Supreme 
in  not  sparing  his  own  Son,  but  delivering  him  up  for  us  all. 

Moreover,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Christian  experience,  or 
any  thing  intelligible  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded that,  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  these  facts,  in 
their  relation  to  the  character  of  God,  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Christian  discipleship.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as 
an  individual  appreciates  and  approves  the  wisdom  of  this  plan, 
by  which  he  is  reconciled  to  God,  that  his  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  superstition.  It  is 
only  in  so  far  as  we  perceive  and  esteem  the  Hghteousness  of 
the  scheme,  or  the  respect  shewn  both  by  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  carrying  it  out  for  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, that  we  can  be  regarded  as  partakers  of  genuine  evan- 
gelical repentance.  And  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  any  one  discerns 
and  comprehends  the  wondrous  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  not 
simply  as  not  conflicting  with  justice,  but  really  as  based  upon, 
and  supported  by,  unerring  and  inflexible  justice,  that  his  heart 
will  be  won  to  a  cheerful  and  unreserved  surrender  of  himself 
to  the  invitations  and  claims  of  his  Redeemer.  It  thus  appears, 
unless  we  greatly  mistake,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
far  from  being  a  topic  to  be  left  untoucjied  by  reason,  or  un- 
examined by  the  intellect,  demands  and  challenges  the  most 
thorough  sifting.  Far  from  being  an  item  in  our  creed,  which 
is  to  be  left  in  cold,  dark  isolation,  unscrutinised  by  our  under- 
standing, and  remote  from  our  sympathies,  it  speaks,  and  speaks 
loudly  and  distinctly,  as  if  every  organ  of  our  moral  nature 
were  an  ear  to  hear.  Its  profound  judiciousness  satisfies  the 
severest  judgment ;  its  rigorous  and  unbending  rectitude  meets 
and  quells  the  fears  of  the  tenderest  and  most  scrupulous  con- 
scientiousness ;  while  the  yearning  affection  and  unutterable 
love,  which  glow  and  bum  as  we  watch  every  turn  that  unfolds 
this  mystery*  of  godliness,  have  melted,  and^they  only  can  melt, 
the  hard  icy  heart  of  the  guilty,  when  remorse  is  growing  into 
despair.  Hence  we  conclude  that  a  full  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  Christ's  unparalleled  work  of  redemption,  and  a  cor- 
dial recognition  and  acceptance  of  its  provisions  and  principles, 
as  forming  a  signal  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  character  in 
wisdom,  righteousness,  and  mercy,  is  to  be  expected  from  every 
man,  as  an  essential  condition  of  genuine  discipleship.  An  in- 
telligent and  heartfelt  apprehension  and  admiration  of  the 
scheme  is  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  with  God, 
and  thus  lies  at  the  very  core  of  vital  godliness  or  Christian 
piety. 

*  The  word  mystery  is  used  above  with  the  meaning  which  it  often  bears  in 
Scripture,  namely,  something  which  was  once  hid  but  is  now  revealed. 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  George  Lawson,  D.D.,  Selkirk,  Pi-qfessor  of  TTieology 
to  the  Associate  Synod.  By  Rev.  Dr  Macfaelane.  Edinburgh:  Wil- 
liam Oliphant  &  Co. 

My  Own  Life  and  Times,  1714-1814.  By  Thomas  Somervilue,  D.D.,  Minis- 
ter of  Jedburgh.     Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

Biographical  Notices  of  the  Late  Rev.  William  Taylor,  Minister  at  Levenside 
and  at  Perth.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Flisk  and  Criech.  Cupar  Fife: 
Whitehead  Sc  Burns. 

The  Pastor  of  Kilsyth ;  or,  Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Bums,  D.D.  By  Rev.  Islay  Burns,  Dundee.  London :  T.  Nel- 
son &  Sons. 

"  The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  says  Mr  Buckle,* 
"  offered  a  striking  and  most  exhilarating  contrast  [to  that  of 
the  seventeenth].  It  seemed  as  if,  in  a  moment,  all  was 
changed.  The  Baillies,  the  Binnings,  the  Dicksons,  the  Dur- 
hams,  the  Flemings,  the  Frasers,  the  Gillespies,  the  Guthries, 
the  Halyburtons,  the  Hendersons,  the  Rutherfords,  and  the 
rest  of  that  monkish  rabble,  were  succeeded  by  eminent  and 
enterprising  thinkers,  whose  genius  lighted  up  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  whose  minds,  fresh  and  vigorous  as 
the  morning,  opened  for  themselves  a  new  career,  and  secured 
for  their  country  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  European  intel- 
lect." The  chief  reason,  the  same  writer  tells  us,  why  the 
eighteenth  century  was  in  this  respect  so  superior  to  the 
seventeenth,  was,  that  in  the  latter  "the  ablest  Scotchmen 
wasted  their  energies  on  theological  subjects." 

The  ablest  Scotchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not 
certainly  "  waste  their  energies  on  theological  subjects."  They 
devoted  themselves  to  pursuits,  of  what  Mr  Buckle  would  call 
a  more  wholesome  character — such  as  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, poetry,  history,  political  economy,  and  Belles  Lettres  ; 
and,  in  place  of  the  "  monkish  rabble  "  of  divines  which  over- 
shadowed a  former  age,  we  have  during  this  later  era  the  in- 
tellectual heaven  bright  with  such  stars  and  constellations  as 
Hutcheson,  Reid,  and  Hume ;  Adam  Smith  and  Dugald 
Stewart ;  John  Home,  Principal  Robertson,  and  Dr  Hugh 
Blair.  The  extraordinary  ability  of  these  men  no  one  will 
dispute.  They  made,  as  all  will  allow,  the  Augustan  age  of 
Scottish  literature ;  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  books  which 
they  wrote  produced  effects  which  are  still  visible  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Mr  Buckle  may  exaggerate,  when  he  speaks,  for 
example,  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  as  "  probably  the  most 
important  book  which  has  ever  been  written,"  but  even  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  uses  language  almost  as  strong,  when  he 

•  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  677-9. 
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calls  it  "  perhaps  the  only  book  which  produced  an  immediate, 
general,  and  irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilised  states."  And  although 
there  is  no  other  name  in  the  list  of  which  anything  like  this 
could  be  said — yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  Hume  per- 
formed an  important  service  in  awakening  intellectual  life  in 
Scotland,  that  Reid  laid  a  stable  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
a  sound  philosophy,  that  Robertson  did  his  part  as  a  historian 
so  well  as  to  be  worthily  chosen  as  a  model  by  Gibbon  himself, 
and  that  though  Blair  did  not  make  in  his  "  Sermons  "  any  very 
substantial  contributions  to  theology,  even'he  has  been  of  some 
use  to  succeedmg  generations  as  a  graceful  writer  and  rhetori- 
cian. The  fact,  however,  that  the  mind  of  the  century,  even 
when  it  appeared  in  the  clergy,  at  least  of  the  Established 
Church,  went  so  naturally,  so  instinctively,  to  other  than  theo- 
logical subjects,  is  a  significant  one — quite  as  much  so  as  Mr 
Buckle  makes  it  out  to  be,  though  we  shall  probably  not  be 
able  to  regard  it  with  the  same  satisfaction  that  he  does. 
Contemporaneously  with  some  of  the  writers  we  have  men- 
tioned, and,  though  separated  from  it  by  the  broad  Atlantic, 
taking  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  their  country,  there 
lived  another,  who  for  grasp,  and  strength,  and  subtlety  of  in- 
tellect, was  inferior  to  none  of  them  ;  but  he  (we  refer  to  Presi- 
dent Edwards)  devoted  his  transcendent  powers,  and  that  with 
all  his  heart,  to  the  defence  and  illustration  of  evangelical 
truth ;  and  a  correspondent  of  his  in  Scotland,  Dr  John 
Erskine  of  the  Old  Greyfriars,  whom  even  the  scornful  War- 
burton  deigned  to  denominate  "  a  deep  divine,"  was  thus  far 
like-minded  with  him,  that,  instead  of  expending  his  literary 
capacities  in  the  barren  speculations  of  the  period,  he  too  used 
his  pen  only  in  the  interest  of  the  gospel.  But  the  abler 
Scottish  clergy  of  this  time  manifested  in  general  very  different 
tastes  (because  they  were  men  of  a  very  different  character), 
and  the  inferior  orders,  of  course,  followed  the  lead.  There 
was,  however,  perhaps  this  excuse  for  them,  that  not  merely 
the  ministry,  but  the  age,  had  changed.  Theology  was,  as  they 
at  any  rate  thought,  at  a  discount.  There  was  no  demand  for 
such  religious  books  as  they  were  able,  or  felt  inclined,  to  write. 
This  is  the  account  which  Dr  Thomas  Somerville  of  Jedburgh 
gives  why  he  took  to  history  rather  than  to  divinity.  "  Theo- 
logy would  have  been  most  consonant  to  ray  taste  and  habitual 
course  of  study,  but  was  not  likely  to  contribute  either 
TO  MY  profit  or  POPULARITY ;"  *  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
addressed  himself  to  write  the  story  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third. 

♦  My  Own  Life  and  Times,  p.  205. 
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The  throwing  up  of  a  straw  may  shew  how  the  wind  blows. 
We  do  not  need  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an 
individual  minister  is  in  the  way  of  his  duty  in  writing  a  his- 
tory, a  tragedy,  or  a  metaphysical  treatise,  in  order  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  judge  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  a  time  in 
which  the  fame  of  the  Church  leaders  is  based  chiefly  on  their 
achievements  in  secular  literature,  and  the  study  of  theology 
leads  to  no  profit  or  popularity. — "  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  The  literature  of  a  period  is 
nothing  else  than  the  outcoming  of  its  life.  And  the  reason 
why  the  best  known  ministers  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  in 
the  eighteenth  century  are  its  Robertsons  and  Homes,  instead 
of  such  men  as  the  Halyburtons  and  Rutherfords  of  a  previous 
age,  is  just  because  spiritual  religion  had  at  that  time  lost 
somewhat  of  its  hold  upon  the  educated  Scottish  mind,  and 
had  been  succeeded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  a  spirit  of 
indifference,  and  even  of  infidelity.  Warburton,  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  I3r  John  Erskine  in  1744,  refers  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  spirit  at  that  date,  and  to  its  effects,  and  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff,  in  commenting  on  the  letter  of  the  English  divine, 
gives  us  some  additional  information  as  to  its  operation.  It 
would  appear  that,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  fashion 
being  set  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Church,  the  younger  and 
humbler  men  got  into  the  habit  of  speaking  flippantly  of 
sacred  things,  and  sometimes  affected  more  latitudinarianism 
than  they  felt.  "  There  was  certainly  in  Scotland,  at  this  time," 
says  Sir  Harry,*  "  a  class  of  preachers  who,  besides  the  absurd 
affectation  of  bringing  their  public  instructions  from  Socrates, 
Plato,  or  Seneca,  rather  than  from  the  morality  of  the  gospel, 
distinguished  themselves  by  an  ostentatious  imitation  of  the 
doctrines  and  phraseology  of  Francis  Hutcheson  t  andthe  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  .  .  These  divines,  who  were  more  solicitous  to  be 
distinguished  as  philosophers  than  as  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
certainly  deserved  both  reprehension  and  contempt  for  the 
prostitution  of  the  pulpit  to  the  useless  and  unnatural  sem- 
blance of  philosophy,  which  they  substituted  for  Christian  doc- 
trine. But  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  accuse  them  of  here- 
sies.    Their  peculiarities  were  adopted  rather  that  they  might 

*  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Erskine,  D.D.,  pp.  59-62. 

f  Dr  Alexander  Carlyle  gives  much  the  same  account.  Speaking  of  Professor 
Leechman  of  Glasgow,  he  says  (p.  84  of  his  "  Autobiography  ")  —  "  It  was 
owing  to  Hutcheson  and  him  that  a  new  school  was  formed  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  Scotland,  where  the  clergy,  till  that  period,  were  narrow  and  bigoted, 
and  had  never  ventured  to  range  in  their  mind  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict 
orthodoxy.  For,  though  neither  of  these  professors  taught  any  heresy,  yet  they 
opened  and  enlarged  the  minds  of  the  students,  which  soon  gave  them  a  turn 
for  free  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  was  candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment." 
What  this  liberality  of  sentiment  meant,  we  may  learn  not  merely  from  Sir 
Harry  MoncreifiF  but  from  Dr  Carlyle  himself,  in  a  naive  anecdote  he  tells  of  hig 
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be  believed  to  be,  if  not  original  and  profound,  at  least  ingeni- 
ous or  fashionable  thinkers,  than  from  any  systematic  hostility 
to  Christian  doctrine.  They  preached  for  fame  more  than  for 
usefulness  ;  though,  among  their  parishioners,  they  were  com- 
monly as  far  from  reaching  the  one  as  the  other." 

The  quiet  sarcasm  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  ex- 
tract, explains  in  part  why  the  eighteenth  century  became  not 
merely  the  Scottish  Augustan  age,  but  the  era  of  the  Secession. 

Indifference  in  the  pulpit  led  naturally  to  indifference  in  the 
pews  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  begia- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  leaven  had  so  thoroughly  spread 
through  the  mass,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  a  faithful  few,  was,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  deadest 
churches  in  Christendom. 

And  yet,  while  we  say  this,  we  ought  not  to  forget  how  full 
the  desert  was,  even  at  its  worst,  of  isolated  palms,  relieving 
the  waste  with  their  greenness,  and  even  bright  oases  within 
which  the  character  of  the  surrounding  desolation  is  lost  sight 
of  altogether.  The  story  of  the  Cambuslang  revival  belongs 
to  the  times  of  the  Robertsons  and  the  Blairs  ;  and  Mr  Ken- 
nedy of  Dingwall  tells  us,*  "  it  was  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century  was  passed  that  the  best  days  of  Ross-shire  be- 
gan. A  few  good  ministers  were  then  scattered  over  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Synod.  In  1 725,  Mr  James  Fraser  was  ordained 
minister  of  Alness,  and  his  labours  were  early  and  greatly 
blessed.  Seven  years  thereafter,  Mr  Porteous  came  to  Kil- 
muir,  and  few  ministers  had  been  more  successful  than  he. 
Mr  Balfour  of  Nigg,  Mr  M'Phail  of  ResoHs,  Mr  Beaton  of  Ross- 
keen,  and  Mr  Ward  of  Rosemarkie,  all  famous  men  of  God, 
were  his  cotemporaries.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century, 
the  great  revival  of  religion  began,  which  spread  its  blessed  in- 
fluence alike  over  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  At  Nigg,  Kil- 
muir,  and  Rosemarkie  especially,  the  Lord's  right  hand  wrought 
wonders  of  grace  in  turning  many  from  darkness  to  light ; 
but  in  other  places  throughout  the  country  many  souls  were 
then  gathered  to  the  Lord.  Under  the  ministry  of  such 
men  as  Fraser,  Porteous,  Beaton,  Balfour,  M'Phail,  and  Ward, 
the  good  work  continued  to  advance  and  to  spread,  till  the 

friend  David  Hume.  The  free-thinking  philosopher  was  on  a  visit  to  Gilmer- 
ton,  and  his  host,  Sir  David  Kinloch,  took  him  on  the  Sabbath  to  Athelstane- 
ford  Church,  That  day  John  Home,  and  his  neighbour,  the  minister  of  Inveresk, 
had  exchanged,  so  that  Hume  heard,  not  the  author  of  Douglas,  but  the  auto- 
biographer  himself.  The  preacher  for  the  day  dined  at  Gilmerton,  and  Carlyle 
records  the  compliment  which  on  that  occasion  was  paid  to  him  :  "  What  did 
you  mean,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  by  treating  John's  congregation  to-day 
with  one  of  Cicero's  Academics?  I  did  not  think  that  such  heathen  morality 
would  have  passed  in  East  Lothian."  The  story  is  told  to  illustrate  Hume's 
good-natured  pleasantry,  but  it  may  be  taken  also  as  illustrating  something  else. 
*  The  Days  of  the  Fathers  in  Ross-shire,  pp.  13,  14. 
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desert  began,  indeed,  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
So  favourable  an  account  as  this  cannot  be  given  of  the  Church 
in  the  Lowlands.  There  was  no  such  general  movement  in  any 
other  county  in  Scotland,  as  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  counties  of  Ross  and  Sutherland ;  and  it  is  well  understood 
that  it  was  because  there  was  life  enough  there  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment,  that  the  Secession  found  no  room  or 
encouragement  to  fix  its  roots  in  their  soil.  But  though  the 
north  was  more  extensively  blessed,  there  were  in  the  south 
all  through  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth,  very  many  individual  witnesses  for  the  truth 
who  kept  the  temple  lamp  alight  when  it  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  Boston,  Willison,  Maclaurin,  and  John  Gillies,  all 
belong  to  this  period ;  and  there  are  few  men  of  any  age  whose 
works  have  exercised  a  wider  or  more  beneficial  influence. 
During  parts  of  the  same  era,  also,  Glasgow  enjoyed  the  minis- 
trations of  such  men  as  Dr  Balfour  and  Dr  Love,  and  Edinburgh 
the  no  less  acceptable  services  of  John  Erskine,  Dr  Jones  of 
Lady  Glenorchy's,  Dr  Buchanan  of  the  Canongate,  Dr  Black  of 
Lady  Yester's,  and  Dr  Davidson  of  the  Tolbooth ;  while  up  and 
down  the  country  might  be  found  men  breathing  an  equally 
evangelical  spirit,  as  Bryce  Johnston  of  Holywell,  and  James 
Burns  of  Forgan.*  With  all  this,  however,  the  iron  yoke  of 
patronage  lay  a  terrible  incubus  on  the  Church's  neck.  Minis- 
ters were  being  constantly  appointed  to  parishes,  whose  ordi- 
nation to  situations  for  which  they  were  unfit,  was  bitterly 
lamented  by  those  of  the  superintending  presbytery,  who  were 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  gospel ;  but  Dr  Hill,  Principal 
Robertson's  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Assembly,  had 
done  what  he  could  to  encourage  the  belief  that  had  been  pre- 
viously formed,  that  the  grievance  was  irremediable;  and  the 
chief  ground  of  comfort  we  have  in  thinking  of  the  existence 
of  an  evangelical  party  at  that  time  is  simply  this,  that  it 
was  a  sign  that  God  had  not  wholly  forsaken  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  that  it  contained  the  promise  and  suggested  the 
hope  of  better  days. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  speaking  mainly  of  the  decline  of 
religion  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
bring  it  about.  We  propose  now,  in  what  remains  of  this 
paper,  to  review  rapidly  the  history  of  the  revival  which  it  has 
since  undergone,  and  the  operation  of  the  various  agencies  by 
which  that  happy  result  has  been  effected. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  sadly  wanting  in  that  worldly  wisdom  which 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  "  The  Pastor  of  Kilsyth  "  is  that 
which  contains  Dr  Burns's  reminiscences  of  such  ministers  as  we  have  named. 
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has  so  often,  in  similar  circumstances,  distinguished  the  Church 
of  Rome,  An  able  and  earnest  reforming  party  had  arisen 
within  her  borders,  and  their  activity,  if  fair  channels  had 
been  left  for  its  display,  and  some  allowance  made  for  its 
alleged  extravagances,  might  very  easily  have  been  directed 
to  the  strengthening  instead  of  the  weakening  of  her  resources. 
But  while  Rome  made  room  for,  instead  of  expelling,  her 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  though  the  spirit  of  both  at .  the 
first  seemed  to  run  counter  to  her  own,  the  infatuated  ecclesi- 
astical leaders  of  those  days,  with  greater  intolerance  and  short- 
sightedness, insisted  on  driving  beyond  the  pale,  men,  of  whom 
it  is  no  great  praise  to  say,  that  they  were  better  churchmen 
than  themselves.  The  formation  of  the  first  Secession  Presby- 
tery in  1733,  and  of  the  first  Rehef  Presbytery  in  1761,  are  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  Scottish  religious  life.  From 
these  dates  we  have  two  streams  to  follow  parallel  to  that  of  the 
National  Church,  and  few  now-a-days  will  have  any  difiiculty  in 
admitting  that  both  were  for  many  years  greatly  purer  than  the 
central  current,  and  that  to  their  influence  Scotland  is  largely 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  Reformation  principles, 
and  the  maintenance  of  her  primitive  faith.  What  rendered 
Dissent  so  much  more  influential  in  Scotland  than  it  has  gene- 
rally been  elsewhere,  is,  on  the  whole,  well  stated  by  Mr  Hill 
Burton,  who,  though  no  authority,  certainly,  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  has  been  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  period.  "  Dissent  in  England,"  says  he,*  for  example, 
"  had  generally  been  gentle,  or,  at  least,  humble — its  adhe- 
rents, conscious  of  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  great  Esta- 
blishment from  which  they  departed,  quietly  seeking  relief  for 
tender  consciences.  In  Scotland  every  cluster  separating  from 
the  Establishment  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  the  Church, 
became  an  ecclesiastical  power,  and  passed  sentence  on  the 
body  from  which  it  had  separated,  as  heretical  and  schismatic. 
There  was  a  reason  for  the  distinction  in  the  relative  character 
of  Dissent  in  the  two  Churches.  In  England,  it  was  not  only 
that  in  looking  from  the  Church  to  Dissent,  men  of  social  rank 
and  high  scholarship  were  put  in  comparison  with  flighty  at- 
torney's clerks  and  serious  weavers  who  had  a  call,  but  that  the 
great  Establishment  to  which,  with  a  mere  scattering  of  excep- 
tions, the  main  bulk  of  the  nation  was  attached,  kept  to  its 
principles,  while  the  dissenters  struck  out  innovations.  Hence, 
by  a  natural  law  of  English  feeling  which  abhors  novelties, 

*  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  328-329.  Another  sentence  from  this  history- 
will  shew  its  character: — "  In  a  southern  parish  called  Cambuslang,  there  had 
arisen  one  of  those  strange  and  melancholy  exhibitions  called  religious  revivals, 
with  which,  fortunately,  Scotland  has  been  but  rarely  and  casually  visited," 
p.  339. 
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they  were  condemned  to  content  themselves  with  the  mere 
outskirts  of  the  population.  On  the  other  hand,  Scottish  dis- 
sent always  tended  to  preserve  the  old  principles  of  the  Church, 
whence  the  Establishment,  by  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  as 
some  said — by  deterioration,  according  to  others — was  lapsing." 
In  other  words,  for  this  is  what  Mr  Burton's  somewhat  too 
strongly  put  statement  amounts  to,  Scottish  Dissent  assumed 
at  once  a  position  of  comparatively  great  influence,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  Seceders  being  men  of  social  standing  and 
superior  intelligence  (Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine  was,  as  Mr  Burton 
himseK  admits,  "  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman"),  and  because, 
being  unquestionably  not  the  friends,  but  the  enemies,  of  in- 
novation, they  felt  themselves  entitled  to  take  up  high  ground, 
as  the  ecclesiastical  conservatives  of  the  time,  and,  in  some  sense, 
the  true  representatives  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland, 
The  ways  in  which  this  movement  worked  for  good  were  vari- 
ous. The  standard  of  orthodoxy  was  upheld  more  freely — the 
blessing  of  evangelical  preaching  was  more  widely  diffused. 
A  refuge  was  offered  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
parish  into  which  a  minister  of  the  "  heathen  morality"  school' 
was  intruded,  and  by  the  adndssion  of  the  Moderate  clergy 
themselves,  the  existence  in  the  country  of  a  rival  religious 
community  had  a  wholesome  effect  in  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  Establishment.  "  So  far  from  believing  secession  and 
schism  to  be  evils,"  says  Dr  Somerville,*  "  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  have  been  productive  of  beneficial  effects  with 
respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  well  as  the  more 
important  interests  of  religion.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people  must, 
in  no  small  degree,  depend  upon  the  fidelity,  the  diligence, 
and  exemplary  conduct  of  its  officiating  ministers.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  effect  of  secession  is  to  excite,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  a  competition  for  character  between  the  Established 
clergy  and  their  Dissenting  brethren.  .  .  And  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  being  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  ministerial  duties  of 
preaching,  examining,  visiting  the  sick,  &e.,  are  generally  per- 
formed with  more  exemplary  diligence  and  legularity  in  pa- 
rishes where  the  dissenting  interest  has  got  footing,  and  the 
parishioners  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  choosing  between  the 
Church  and  the  Secession." 

Real,  however,  as  was  the  influence  for  good  exerted  by 
the  Dissenters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  rendered  far 
less  than  it  might  have  been  by  their  own  narrow-mindedness 
and  divisions.  We  take  the  most  favourable  view  possible  of 
their  behaviour  in  connection  with  the  visits  of  Whitefield  to 

*  My  Own  Lile  and  Times,  p.  86. 
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Scotland.  The  story  to  which  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff  gives  cur- 
rency in  his  "  Life  of  Erskine,"  and  which  is  copied  (nothing 
loth,  we  dare  say)  by  Dr  Cunningham  of  Crieff  into  his 
"  Church  History  of  Scotland,"  and  which  represents  Ralph 
Erskine,  the  best  and  most  genial  of  the  set,  as  saying  to  the 
English  evangehst,  in  so  many  words,  "  We  are  the  Lord's 
people,"  and  on  that  ground  claiming  a  monopoly  of  his  ser- 
vices ;  this  story  seems  to  us  to  be  in  itself  so  improbable, 
that  we  are  quite  ready  to  discredit  it.  And  more  than  that, 
we  think  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  force  in  the  excuse 
which  Dr  A.  Thomson  *  gives  for  the  much-ridiculed  attempt 
which  the  Associate  Presbytery  made  to  convince  the  erratic 
preacher  of  the  importance  of  a  right  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  that  their  own  denomination  held  a  more  scriptural 
position  in  reference  to  that  point  than  any  other  body  in 
Scotland.  There  was,  as  he  justly  remarks,  not  merely  specu- 
lative but  practical  consequences  depending  upon  the  endea- 
vour. "  He  [Whitefield]  was  gathering  around  him  thousands 
of  converts.  It  was  necessary  for  the  permanent  success  of 
his  labours  that  these  converts  should  be  cared  for,  and  formed 
into  churches.  The  question  therefore  seemed  one  that  did 
not  admit  of  long  delay,  What  was  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment sanctioned  by  Scripture?"  Making  every  allowance, 
however,  for  what  may  seem  at  first  sight  unreasonable  in 
their  demands  upon  Whitefield,  and  for  the  natural  irritation 
excited  by  his  after  conduct  in  fraternising  so  entirely  with 
the  ministers  of  what  they  considered  to  be  a  thoroughly  cor- 
rupt estabUshraent,  it  Ls  impossible  to  read  without  pain  and 
regret  the  denunciatory  language  which  they  subsequently 
used,  both  toward  himself  and  toward  the  good  work  in  which 
he  took  a  part  at  Cambuslang  and  elsewhere.  The  purely 
spiritual  momentum  of  the  Secession  must  have  been  sensibly 
diminished  by  its  procedure  on  this  occasion.  The  spirit  which 
it  displayed  could  not  but  strike  its  well-wishers  within  the 
national  Church  as  selfish,  illiberal,  and  in  the  worst  sense 
sectarian  ;  and  though  there  may  be  no  positive  statistics  pro- 
ducible to  establish  it,  we  do  not  doubt  that,  but  for  the  false 
step  it  took  in  this  connection,  Scottish  dissent  would  have  taken 
a  much  more  influential  part  than  it  did  in  the  awakening  of 
religious  earnestness  throughout  the  country  generally.  In 
saying  this,  now-a-days,  we  do  not,  of  course,  take  any  special 
credit  to  ourselves ;  and  there  is  no  need  for  trying  to  shut 
the  mouths  of  critics,  as  Dr  Thomson  seems  a  little  disposed 
to  do,  by  an  appeal  to  the  "  tu  quoque"  argument,  "  Let  him 
that  is  without  guilt  among  you  throw  the  first  stone."     We 

*  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Secession  Church,  p.  134. 
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are  simply  noticing,  in  a  friendly  review,  and  by  the  help  of 
tlie  light  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  reli- 
gious agencies  that  were  in  operation  in  the  eighteenth,  and 
we  give  the  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  the  unfriendly 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Seceders  towards  the  religious  move- 
ment in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the  leaders  in  it,  reacted 
unfavourably  upon  themselves,  and  exposed  them  to  the  charge 
of  forgetting  one  part  of  their  mission,  which  was  not  merely 
to  "  testify"  to  the  truth,  but  to  propagate  throughout  the 
land  a  pure  gospel,  and  impart  a  new  life  to  a  dead  church. 

Their  dissensions  among  themselves  were  equally  unfor- 
tunate. So  early  as  1747,  the  Associate  Synod  split  into  two, 
on  a  point  regarding  which  there  might  very  well  have  been  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  which  certainly  appears  to  us  now 
by  no  means  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  justify  the  extreme 
steps  that  were  taken  on  its  account.  Before  the  century 
closed  another  subdivision  took  place.  The  Burgher  Synod 
was  found  to  be  far  from  being  at  one  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  religion,  and  after  much 
discussion  it  too  broke  up,  the  majority  being  afterwards  popu- 
larly known  as  New  Light  Burghers,  while  the  minority,  being 
the  conservative  party,  either  claimed  or  had  conceded  to 
them  the  venerable  title  of  Old  Lights.  A  disruption  on 
similar  grounds  occurred  afterwards  in  the  Anti -Burgher 
Synod,  so  that  when  the  new  century,  with  its  new  hopes, 
came  in,  the  original  planet,  which,  with  the  moon  eclipsed, 
was  to  do  so  much  towards  supplying  its  lack  of  service,  was 
found  shattered  into  four  separate  fragments,  each  rolling  under 
centrifugal,  rather  than  under  centripetal,  influences.  That 
each  of  these  bodies  produced  eminently  good  and  able  men 
is  a  simple  historical  fact,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  equally  un- 
deniable that  they  all,  in  their  own  way,  Lave  been  in  a  high 
degree  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Scotland. 
But  a  moment's  reflection  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  man  that 
in  this  disunion  there  could  not  but  have  been  weakness,  that 
the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  and  mind  in  controversy 
must  have  involved  the  withdrawal  of  energy,  to  some  extent, 
from  direct  evangelistic  work,  and  that  consequently  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Secession  to  the  general  revival  of  reli- 
gious life  in  the  country,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  less  than  it 
bade  fair  to  be  when  it  commenced  its  career. 

A  good  many  books  have  been  published  within  the  last  few 
years,  in  which  glimpses  are  afforded  us  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
ministry  of  those  times.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  named  at 
t'le  head  of  this  article.  Dr  Somerville  was  ordained  in  1767, 
and  died  in  1830.  Dr  Lawson  was  settled  at  Selkirk  in  1771, 
and  lived  till  1820.     Mr  Taylor  commenced  his  labours  in 
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Levenside  in  1786,  and  entered  into  his  rest  in  1836  ;  while 
the  pastorate  of  Dr  Bums  reached  all  through  the  half  cen- 
tury from  1800  to  1859.  All  of  these  biographies  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  as  contributions  to  the  religious  history  of  the 
period  which  they  embrace.  Dr  Somerville's  "  Life  and  Times" 
has  not  had  the  run  of  Dr  'Carlyle's  "  Autobiography,"  but  in 
our  judgment  it  is  quite  as  interesting,  and,  as  containing  the 
frank  confessions  of  a  Moderate  of  the  old  school,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  not  less  significant.  The  character  of  Dr  Bums'a 
"  Reminiscences,"  as  bringing  us  into  the  houses  of  the  leading 
evangelical  ministers  of  Edinburgh  during  the  Moderate  regime, 
we  have  already  referred  to.  And,  when  speaking  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Secession  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  Scotland,  we 
may  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  of  the 
other  two  volumes  which  we  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  notice. 

Dr  Lawson  and  Mr  Taylor  were  for  several  years  ministers 
in  the  same  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  both  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Burgher  Synod.  But  they  took  opposite  sides  in 
the  controversy  which  raged  in  that  community  between  1795 
and  1799  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  from  the 
last  of  these  dates  their  walks  lay  apart,  the  former  becoming 
in  time  the  theological  instructor  of  the  New  Light  students, 
the  latter  acting  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  hall  of  the  Old 
Lights.  The  "  Life  of  Dr  Lawson"  has  only  just  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  coming  after  the  autobiographies  of  Carlyle  and 
Somerville,  which  have  given  the  public  a  taste  for  this  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  unduly 
overlooked.  And,  indeed,  it  well  deserves  to  be  read.  The  sub- 
ject of  Dr  Macfarlane's  sketch  was  evidently  a  remarkable  man.* 

The  biographer  of  Mr  Taylor  does  not  claim  for  the  subject 
of  his  narrative  anything  like  such  a  character ;  but  he  was, 

*  It  would  have  been  a  thousand  pities  if  this  endeavour  had  not  been  made 
to  preserve  his  story  and  character  from  fading  away  out  of  the  recollection  of 
the  church  which  he  adorned.  The  biography  has  not,  of  course,  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  books  with  which  we  have  classed  it.  It  was  not  written  by  the 
person  chietly  concerned  himself,  nor  could  Dr  Macfarlane  speak  from  direct 
acquaintance  with  him.  But  so  far  as  arrangement  goes,  the  work  is  done 
very  artistically.  The  compiler,  instead  of  attempting,  what  probably  it  would 
now  be  impossible  to  prepare,  a  continuous  narrative,  has  thrown  his  materials 
into  groups,  by  the  help  of  which  he  gives  us  glimpses  of  Dr  Lawson  under  all 
the  leading  conditions  of  his  somewhat  uneventful  history.  Thus  we  have  one 
chapter  devoted  to  "  the  youth  and  his  promise,"  a  second  to  "  the  professor 
and  his  students,"  a  third  to  "  the  friend  and  his  companions,"  a  fourth  to  "  the 
polemic  and  his  associates,"  and  so  on.  As  a  wliole  the  volume  is  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  one,  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Secession  during  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  as  bringing  out 
the,  it  is  to  be  feared,  indisputable  fact  that,  in  the  mass,  the  dissenting  clergy 
of  the  time  were  superior  in  point  of  character  and  piety,  while  not  inferior  in 
the  elements  of  ability  and  scholarship,  to  the  clergy  of  the  national  Church. 
To  all  this,  however,  we  must  add  that  the  book  is  sadly  disfigured  by  the  tone 
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notwithstanding,  a  man  who  well  merited  such  a  memorial  as 
he  has  received.  "  These  notices,"  says  he,  "  will  introduce  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  reader  a  Secession  minister  of  the 
Erskine  school,  a  class  of  men  whose  trials  have  been  un- 
known, whose  contendings  have  been  unacknowledged,  but 
who,  borne  onward  by  an  impulse  which  was  the  result  of  high 
principle,  and  which  supplied  the  place  of  all  outward  and 
adventitious  sympathy,  did  in  their  generation  great  things 
both  for  God  and  their  fellow-men."* 

In  what  we  have  said  of  the  Secession  Churches,  our  object 
has  been  to  shew  how  much  comparative  excellence  was  in 
them  all  through  the  reign  of  Moderatism  ;  and  how  they 
failed  notwithstanding  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil  leaven 
or  stir  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  people.  For  accomplishing 
this  last  work  in  particular,  God  employed  other  forces ;  and 
among  these  we  are  now  called  to  notice  the  operations  of  the 
men  who  ultimately  became  the  founders  of  Scottish  Congre- 
gationalism. The  movement  of  the  early  Scottish  Congre- 
gationalists  was,  as  Dr  Alexander  truly  remarks,t  "  from  the  be- 

of  exaggeration  which  runs  through  it.  The  style  is  in  itself  turgid  and  mag- 
niloquent in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  the  terms  of  admiration  in  which  the 
author  speaks,  not  only  of  Dr  Lawson,  but  of  a  large  number  of  his  contempo- 
raries, are  so  extravagant  that  he  is  for  ever  going  up  into  a  region  far  beyond 
the  public  sympathy  or-comprehension.  There  may  have  been  such  a  numer- 
ous company  of  giants  in  those  days  as  he  affirms,  in  which  case  we  have  an- 
other strikingproof  of  how  miserably  defective  Mr  Buckle's  discourse  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Scotch  intellect  in  the  eighteenth  century  must  be ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate thing  is,  that  there  is  little  to  shew  for  it,  and  while  that  is  the  case, 
their  reputation  resting  mainly  on  the  traditional  respect  of  the  community  to 
which  they  belonged,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  have  used  tones 
more  subdued  in  a  book  which,  if  it  gets  what  it  merits,  ought  to  have  far  more 
than  a  denominational  circulation.  In  Dr  Lawson  himself,  the  man  who  was 
thought  worthy  to  succeed,  as  professor  of  divinity,  the  sainted  John  Brown 
of  Haddington,  we  rejoice  to  recognise  one  whose  memory  his  country  ought 
to  cherish  ;  but  we  cahnot  help  pausing  for  at  least  a  moment's  consideration, 
when  we  are  asked  by  Dr  Macfarlane  to  believe  that  he  was  "  a  man  who  had 
NO  superior  in  any  church  for  extent,  variety,  and  depth  of  learning ;  for 
wonderful  sagacity,  and  withal,  for  such  a  majesty  of  simplicity,  such  a,  fascina- 
tion of  meekness,  and  such  a  power  of  godliness  as  entitle  him  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance ! " 

*  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  book  to  be  published  before  the  public  mind 
had  taken  "that  peculiar  bent  towards  the  past  Avhich  it  has  of  late  been  mani- 
festing, and  to  be  given  unobtrusively  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  a 
provincial  press.  On  this  account,  though  not  a  few  at  once  recognised  its 
interest  and  value,  it  has  never  attracted  the  amount  of  attention  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  It  is,  however,  in  the  best  sense,  a  charming  volume,  written  in  a 
fine  spirit,  and  with  exquisite  taste,  and  affording  a  fuller  and  clearer  insight 
into  the  history  and  character  of  the  special  branch  of  the  Secession  with  which 
it  is  called  to  deal,  than  can  probably  be  found  in  any  other  quarter  whatsoever. 
Our  limited  space  prevents  a  more  adequate  reference  to  its  contents,  but  we 
cannot  part  from  this  part  of  our  subject  without  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Taylor's  little  work  may  soon  be  issued,  and  that 
under  circumstances  which  shall  insure  for  it  the  more  general  attention  of  the 
reading  public. 

■)■  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D,,  pp.  43,  44. 
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ginning  a  purely  spiritual  movement.  Like  Methodism  in 
England,  the  secession  which  they  headed  had  its  source 
simply  in  a  craving  for  more  hfe,  more  energy,  more  spiritual 
freedom  and  diffusiveness  than  they  could  find  in  existing 
systems." 

The  same  writer  also  ascribes,  in  a  sense,  the  reawakening  of 
religious  life  in  Scotland  to  the  tremendous  upheaval  of  the 
French  Revolution.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  here,  too 
he  is  perfectly  right.  Of  course  he  does  not  mean  that  that 
natural  cause  could  in  itself  produce  any  other  than  a  natural 
result.  The  purely  spiritual  consequences  followed  from  spiri- 
tual influences  which  worked  contemporaneously  with  it.  But 
it  is  indisputably  true  that  God  overruled  that  leading  event  of 
modem  history  for  the  good  of  his  church ;  and  we  do  not 
know  that  the  fact  has  been  sufficiently  observed  or  realised. 
The  individual  experience  of  Robert  Haldane,  whom  we  all 
recognise  as  the  representative  man  of  the  Scottish  Congre- 
gational movement,  enables  us  to  see  very  clearly  how  this 
unconscious  religious  agency  actually  worked.* 

The  conversion  of  Robert  Haldane  itself  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  a  memorable  era  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
Scotland.  The  munificence  and  disinterestedness  of  his  plan 
for  carrying  the  gospel  to  India,  could  not  fail  to  give  him  at 
once  a  commanding  moral  influence  among  Christian  people  ; 
and  this,  together  with  his  social  standing  and  abundant  means, 
secured  his  immediate  recognition  as  a  new  religious  centre. 
We  think  of  him  accordingly  as  the  prominent  figure  in  that 
group  of  worthies  whose  labours  contributed  more  or  less  directly 
to  the  revival  of  religion  throughout  this  country — such  as 
Dr  Bogue  of  Gosport,  Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  Rowland 
Hill,  Andrew  Fuller,  from  the  south ;  and  James  Haldane, 
John  Aikman,  Greville  Ewing,  and  John  Campbell,  from  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  so  active  a  part  as  his  brother  and  others  in  the  work  of 
itinerant  preaching,  but  he  was  evidently  the  mind,  if  not  also 
the  heart,  of  the  movement ;  and  whatever  of  credit  is  due  to 
the  organiser  of  it  into  a  fixed  and  settled  system,  that  credit 
can  be  justly  claimed,  in  a  great  measure,  for  him.  We  can- 
not, of  course,  give  here  even  an  outline  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which  he  took  a  part.  We  have  yet  so  much 
ground  to  go  over,  that  it  would  not  do  to  Hnger  by  the  way. 
It  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  that  we  simply  indicate  the 
successive  steps  by  which  what  sprang  out  of  a  condition  of 
singleminded  earnestness,  went  on  and  developed  until  it  issued 
in  a  separate  sect  or  denomination. 

*  Lives  of  the  Haldanes,  p.  89. 
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For  a  time,  the  phenomenon  presented  at  Airthrey  and' 
Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
very  beautiful  but,  happily,  not  uncommon  one,  of  men  who 
had  received  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  filled  with  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  souls.  John  Campbell,  in  his  shop  in  the  Grass- 
market,  carrying  on  his  extensive  and  interesting  correspond- 
ence, or  planning  his  little  expeditions  to  Gilmerton  or  Loan- 
head,  that  he  might  teach  the  children  of  a  Sabbath  school,  or 
address  a  company  of  colliers,  has  not  a  thought  in  his  mind, 
to  begin  with,  but  how  he  may  do  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  good  ;  and  Captain  Haldane,  setting  out  from  his  brother's 
mansion  house  for  the  Orkneys,  is  just  as  innocent  of  any  pur- 
pose but  that  of  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel.  By  and 
bye,  an  attempt  is  made  to  systematise  these  efforts.  On 
the  20th  of  December  1797,  a  number  of  persons  who  agreed 
in  their  desire  to  break  in  upon  the  darkness  of  the  land  by 
any  means  that  seemed  scriptural,  formally  associated  them- 
selves into  a  "Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  at  Home  ;" 
but  they  deliberately  disclaimed  any  intention  to  meddle  with 
existing  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  "It  is  not  our  design," 
say  they,*  "  to  form  or  to  extend  the  influence  of  any  sect. 
Our  sole  intention  is  to  make  known  the  evangelical  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  employing  itinerants,  schoolmasters, 
or  others,  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  as  conferring  ordination 
upon  them,  or  appointing  them  to  the  pastoral  office.  We 
only  propose,  by  sending  them  out,  to  supply  the  means  of 
grace  wherever  we  perceive  a  deficiency."  The  opening  of  the 
Circus  in  Edinburgh  was  one  of  the  natural  developments  of 
this  plan.  The  idea  of  it,  taken  from  Whitefield's  "Taber- 
nacles," was  first  suggested,  it  is  believed,  by  Charles  Simeon, 
and  appeared  at  first  sight  entirely  unobjectionable.  There 
were  very  many  in  the  northern  capital  who  were  not  in  the 
way  of  hearing  the  gospel — how  were  they  to  be  reached  ? 
The  Calton  Hill  afforded  in  fine  weather  excellent  preaching 
ground,  but  our  climate  is  too  uncertain  to  allow  congregations 
to  meet  always  in  the  open  air,  and  it  was  desirable  to  have 
shelter.  But  the  force  of  events  soon  carried  the  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  beyond  this  simple  conception.  The  jealousy  of 
the  various  churches,  and  the  division  of  sentiment  which 
existed  even  among  good  people  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plans 
that  were  being  adopted,  tended  gradually  to  isolate  and  com- 
pact them  ;  and,  at  length,  they  were  brought  fairly  to  face  the 
question  of  forming  themselves  into  a  separate  and  self-con- 
tained religious  community.  Rowland  Hill  was  the  first  who 
distinctly  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  this  advance ;  but  his 

*  Lives  of  the  Haldanes,  p.  191. 
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notions    on   the  subject  were   more  catholic   than   practical. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  another  place  of  worship  should  be  built,  what 
should  be  its  glory  ?     Let  it  embrace  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  be  the  centre  of  union  among  them  who  are  now 
disunited.     Let  it,  then,  be  called  the  Union  Church,  and  let 
her  prove  she  deserves  the  name.     Let  her  pulpit  be  open  to 
all  ministers  who  preach  and  love  the  gospel,  and  her  com- 
munion equally  open  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sin- 
cerity.    I  would  allot  at  least  half  the  area  of  the  church  to  the 
poor,  that  they  may  attend  it  with  as  much  freedom  as  they 
attend  a  field  preaching."     This  theory  looked  very  well  on 
paper,  and  in  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Glasgow,  where  Taber- 
nacles were  earliest  built,  it  was  attempted,  more  or  less  fully, 
to  put  in  practice  ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  its  un- 
workableness  was  soon  manifested,  and  full-fledged  Congrega- 
tionahsm  was  the  final  result.     "  Where  new  churches,"  says 
the  biographer  of  the  Haldanes,  "were    established  on   the 
fancied  model  of  primitive  times,  they  only  flourished  for  a 
time.     In   1799,  they   braved   the   artillery   of  the   General 
Assembly's  pastoral  admonition,  fulminated  against  them  like 
a  bull  from  the  Vatican,  and  they  were  unscathed  by  the 
anathemas  levelled  at  them  by  the  Presbyterian  Seceders.     It 
was  when  opposition  from  without  died  away,  that  the  inter- 
nal instability  appeared." 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  fact,  that  this  re- 
markable movement  was  greatly  owned  in  the  revival  of  reli- 
gion in  Scotland.  The  story  of  the  conversion  of  Dr  Stewart 
of  Mouhn,  contains,  it  is  probable,  but  one  illustration  out  of 
the  many  that  the  inner  life  of  the  times  might  have  furnished, 
of  how  the  visits  of  itinerants  benefited  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. The  wonderful  change  which  came  over  the  Ork- 
neys may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  other  districts 
enjoyed  in  smaller  measure.  And  the  rapid  formation  of  Sab- 
bath schools,  tract  and  missionary  societies,  and  other  bene- 
volent institutions,  evidence  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the 
quickening  of  the  Christian  life.  We  have  only  again  bitterly 
to  regret  the  dull-mind edness  and  unwisdom  of  the  national 
Church,  and,  we  may  add,  of  her  dissenting  sisters.  There 
may  be  some,  like  Dr  Somerville,  who  think  the  rise  of  a  new 
sect  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  ;  but  no  one  will 
affirm  that  it  would  not  have  been  ChristianUke  and  wise 
if  the  existing  denominations  had  done  their  best  to  pre- 
vent it,  not  by  fulminating  anathemas  at  men  whose  single 
aim  was  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  but 
by  throwing  themselves  into  the  spiritual  movement  of  which 
it  was  the  expression,  and  by  forwarding  and  directing  it. 
A  man  may  see  his  life's  blood  flowing  from  a  wound,  and 
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smile  through  the  process,  and  a  Church  may  look  on  with: 
equal  indifference  while  its  best  and  holiest  are  finding  their 
way  beyond  its  pale.  But  the  madness  of  this  state  of  feeling 
.  will  reveal  itself  in  the  long  run.  This  was  the  second  time  of 
visitation  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  enjoyed,  but  she  did 
not  see  it.  Instead  of  hearing  the  call  that  was  addressed  to 
her  to  awaken  out  of  her  sleep,  she  simply  displayed  irritation 
at  being  disturbed.  And  what  might,  had  she  been  prepared 
to  respond,  have  issued  in  the  renewing  of  the  face  of  the' 
whole  country,  ended  in  results  which,  compared  with  the 
promise  of  the  outset,  were  miserably  disappointing.  The 
Congregational  and  Baptist  Churches,  which  still  remain  as 
substantial  fruits  of  the  revival  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
have  done  their  own  part  in  promoting  the  interests  of  evange- 
lical religion,  and  the  names  of  Innes,  Anderson,  and  Wardlaw, 
are  held  in  universal  respect ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that, 
whatever  their  excellences,  and  whatever  may  have  been  their 
successes,  they  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  in  full 
for  the  better  issue,  which  the  Haldanes  themselves  once  hoped 
to  see,  of  the  earlier  arousing  of  all  Scotland  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Only  two  years  after  those  dissensions  among  the  early  Con- 
gregationalists  were  brought  to  a  head,  which  proved  but  too 
plainlj'-  that  they  were  not  to  be  used  as  God's  agents  in  mov- 
ing all  Scotland,  there  occurred  an  event  from  which  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter  in  this  history. 
We  refer  to  the  settlement  in  Edinburgh  of  Dr  Andrew  Thom- 
son. It  took  place  in  1810,  and  although  it  was  many  years 
after  that  before  the  evangelical  party  which  he  led  attained 
to  such  strength  as  to  tell  upon  the  pubhc  mind  everywhere, 
yet  it  is  undeniable  that  it  was  chiefly  through  his  powerful 
pleading  in  the  Christian  Instructor,  the  Church  courts, 
and  in  the  pulpit  of  St  George's,  that  that  long  silent  and 
almost  despised  sect  was  restored  to  something  of  its  original 
vigour,  and  made  to  take  its  own  clear  part  in  the  movements 
of  the  time.  What  manner  of  man  he  was  we  are  told  by  one 
who,  like  himself,  was,  in  these  latter  days,  one  of  God's  best 
gifts  to  Scotland.  "  When  one  thinks,"  said  Dr  Chalmers,  speak- 
ing after  his  awfully  sudden  departure,  "when  one  thinks  of  the 
vital  energy  by  which  every  deed  and  every  utterance  were 
pervaded — of  that  prodigious  strength  which  but  gambolled 
with  the  difficulties  that  would  have  depressed  and  overcome 
other  men — of  that  prowess  in  conflict  and  that  promptitude 
in  counsel  with  his  fellows — of  that  elastic  buoyancy  which 
ever  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  bore  him  onward  and  upward 
to  the  successful  termination  of  his  career — of  the  weight  and 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  and  yet,  as  if  nothing  could 
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overwork  that  colossal  mind  and  that  robust  framework,  the 
perfect  lightness  and  facility  whereAvith  all  was  executed — 
when  we  think,  in  the  midst  of  these  powers  and  these  per- 
formances, how  intensely  he  laboured,  I  had  almost  said,  how 
intensely  he  lived,  in  the  midst  of  us,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge that  death,  in  seizing  upon  him,  hath  made  full  proof  of 
a  mastery  '  that  sets  all  the  might  and  all  the  powers  of 
humanity  at  defiance.'  "  The  raising  up  of  such  a  man  at  the 
time  he  appeared  within  the  Scottish  Establishment,  was  a 
providential  interposition  as  marked  in  its  way  as  was  the 
calling  forth  of  Luther  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Not 
only  did  he  do  for  the  evangelicals,  as  a  Church  party,  what 
Disraeli  has  been  said  to  have  done  for  the  Conservatives  in 
the  State — elevated  them  from  being  a  mere  "  rump  "  of  what 
they  once  were,  into  a  powerful  force  in  the  arena  of  (ecclesi- 
astical) politics,  but  by  the  manliness  of  his  Christian  character, 
and  the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  his  preaching,  he  com- 
manded respect  for  earnest  piety  in  places  where  it  had  for- 
merly been  derided  as  weak,  and  appreciably  affected  the 
tone  of  general  society,  even  in  a  city  so  unpromising  as  was, 
in  many  respects,  the  Edinburgh  of  his  day.  As  instances  of 
his  power  over  the  public  mind,  we  may  refer  to  such  facts  a,s 
these,  that  his  sermons  on  the  immorality  of  the  stage,  "  for  a 
time  almost  ruined  the  Edinburgh  theatre ;"  that  his  dis- 
courses on  infidelity  "  alike  prostrated  the  pride  of  the  sceptic, 
and  gave  confidence  to  the  timid  believer  ; "  and  that  it  was 
mainly  through  his  influence  over  the  Parliament  House  that 
so  many  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  were  found  on  the 
popular  side  in  the  contendings  which  issued  in  the  Disruption. 
While  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  was  thus  lifting  up  the  standard 
so  conspicuously  and  fearlessly  in  the  east,  a  work  similar  in 
kind  was  being  performed  in  the  great  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  west.  Dr  Chalmers  was  admitted  minister  of  the  Tron 
Church,  Glasgow,  in  1815,  and  in  less  than  two  years  after- 
wards (January  1817)  there  appeared  those  Astronomical 
Discourses,  which  ran  an  almost  equal  race  for  popularity  with 
the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  and  which  immediately  secured 
for  their  author  the  title  of  the  facile  princeps  of  Scottish 
preachers.  The  influence  which  he  thereafter  exercised  over 
the  whole  country,  through  the  pulpit,  and  the  press,  and  the 
professor's  chair — not  to  speak  of  his  manifold  labours  as  a 
social  economist  and  Church  reformer — is  so  well  known  that  we 
need  not  stay  to  describe  it  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
even  although  there  had  been  no  such  "  conflict"  as  that  with 
which  his  name  came  by  and  bye  to  be  associated,  Thomas 
Chalmers   would   have   been   universally    recognised   as    one 
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whom  God  had  appointed  and  prepared  to  give  a  wide  and 
visible  impulse  to  His  own  cause  in  Scotland. 

Alas !  that  we  should  have  to  add,  that  this  new  Revival 
had,  in  one  respect,  a  history  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  its 
predecessors.  Erskine,  Gillespie,  Haldane,  Chalmers — each  in 
his  turn  became  the  leader  in  an  Exodus.  The  Moderates  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  refused  to  be  taught,  notwithstanding 
the  many  painful  illustrations  of  the  fact  which  they  had 
received,  that  lay  patronage,  is,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it, 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  people.  Contendings  in 
the  church  courts  brought  on  collisions  with  the  civil  autho- 
rities ;  and  a  decision  being  at  last  got  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  was  believed  by  the  Evangelical  party  to  be  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  against  the  great  and  vital  doctrine  of 
spiritual  independence,  they  saw  no  way  open  to  them  but 
that  of  retiring  from  the  Establishment,  and  constituting 
themselves,  under  new  conditions,  into  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  That  this  event  has  had  a  deep  and  wide  influence 
on  the  spiritual  state  of  the  country,  cannot  be  doubted.  In 
less  than  eighteen  years  a  thousand  new  churches  have  been 
built — home  and  foreign  missionary  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on,  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  vigour  unknown  before — the 
blessing  of  evangelical  preaching  has  been  carried  to  every 
corner  of  the  land,  and  the  liberality  and  activities  of  the 
people  have  been  called  forth  in  a  manner  altogether  unpre- 
cedented.* 

But  we  have  yet  another  incident  in  the  later  religious  his- 
tory of  Scotland  to  notice — we  allude  to  the  wide-spread 
awakening  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  affected,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  almost  every  district  in  the  country. 
The   causes   which,   under  God,  led  to  it,   are  well  known. 

*  There  are  some  who  see,  in  the  chequered  history  of  the  Church  in  Scot- 
land, nothing  deeper  than  mere  ecclesiastical  squabbles — violent  and  narrow, 
and  very  foolish  contendings  about  matters  indifferent.  Dr  Cunningham  of 
Crieff,  to  whose  pretentious  "  Church  History,"  we  have  more  than  once 
referred,  takes  this  view.  "  The  struggles,"  says  he,  "  to  which  we  have 
referred,  were  more  ecclesiastical  than  religious,  and  hence  Scottish  piety  is 
deeply  tinctured  with  ecclesiasticism.  It  may,  without  much  liberality,  be 
allowed  that  Christianity  would  have  survived  in  our  country  though  Presby- 
tery had  been  destroyed.  Christianity  is  not  bound  up  with  any  form  of  church 
polity.  The  sternest  Presbyterian  will  at  length  allow  that  a  bishop  may  be  a 
Christian  man.  It  was  not  therefore  for  Christianity,  but  merely  for  Presby- 
tery, that  our  forefathers  fought.  The  religious  struggles  of  our  country  were 
entirely  about  church  government  and  church  discipline,  and  not  about  the 
inner  truths  of  our  holy  faith.  It  is  possible  that  too  great  attention  to  the 
one  may  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  attention  which  it  ought  to  bestow  upon 
the  other.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  this  result  has  been  exemplified 
in  Scotland.  Scotchmen,  certainly,  talk  much  more  about  church  matters  than 
about  matters  purely  spiritual.  There  is  an  abundance  of  ecclesiasticism  in 
our  country ;  there  is  perhaps  a  deficit  of  spiritualism." — (Church  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  689.)    Perhaps,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  logic  of  this  statement 
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When  the  tenth  year  after  the  Disruption  of  1843  was  reached, 
it  seemed  to  many  that  a  reaction  was  setting  in.  The  excite- 
ment of  that  period,  which  told  not  merely  upon  the  Church 
specially  concerned,  but  upon  all  the  other  Churches  around  it, 
was  dying  away ;  and  the  accounts  which  ministers  had  to 
render  regarding  the  work  of  God  in  their  respective  congrega- 
tions had  a  painful  monotony  about  them — there  were  few 
marked  conversions  taking  place,  and  there  was  little  of.  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  Time  wore  on,  however,  and  streaks  of  light 
began  to  appear.  Tract  enterprises  were  established,  and 
worked  with  wonderful  vigour — laymen,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Haldanes,  commenced  to  preach — and  quietly,  and  imper- 
ceptibly, a  returning  animation  shewed  itself  in  the  Churches, 
and  gave  promise  of  a  renewal  of  their  strength.  Then  the 
news  of  Revival  reached  us  from  America,  and  a  multiplication 
of  prayer  meetings  followed.  The  tidings  from  Ireland  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  longing  for  a  blessing  became  more  intense. 
And  at  last  it  did  come.  Over  all  the  great  cities — and  over 
many  a  country  village,  and  rural  parish — ^the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened,  and  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was 
vouchsafed,  which  imparted  new  life  to  the  people  of  God,  and 
secured  a  large  ingathering  of  souls  into  the  spiritual  garner. 
The  time  of  this  visitation  may  be  said  to  have  extended  from 
the  autumn  of  1859  to  the  spring  of  1861.  There  were  parti- 
cular districts  which  were  stirred  before  the  first  of  these  dates, 
and  we  have  heard  of  awakenings  that  have  occurred  since  the 
last  of  them,  and  some  at  the  present  time.  But  speaking 
generally,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  before  the  close  of 
1859,  there  was  rather  a  diffused  expectation  that  a  blessing 
would  come,  than  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  itself ; 
and  there  can,  we  fear,  be  but  as  little  doubt  that,  with  the 


is  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  syllogism  :  "  A 
bishop  may  be  a  Christian  man,  therefore,  it  was  not  for  Christianity,  but 
merely  for  Presbytery  that  our  forefathers  fought!"  Most  people  will  say,  that 
this  is  r&ther  a  large  conclusion  from  so  narrow  a  premiss ;  but,  supposing  we 
get  over  that — the  formal  fallacy  in  the  reasoning — what  shall  we  make  of  that 
unacquaintedness  with  the  notorious  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  ignorance  of 
human  nature  in  its  relations  to  the  Christian  life,  which  have  allowed  a 
Scotchman,  and  a  Scottish  minister,  to  see  in  the  various  conflicts  which  have 
rent  the  national  Church  into  fragments,  nothing  better  than  battles  about 
nothing.  There  was  one  power  moving,  more  or  less  purely,  in  all  the  great 
eras  of  Scottish  spiritual  history — the  spirit  of  the  living  God !  there  was  also 
one  great  vital  principle,  which  was  ever  more  or  less  clearly  contended  for  in 
them  all — the  honour  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  looking  at  the  causes, 
chai-acter,  and  effects  of  the  moral  upheavals  which  distinguished  each,  we  have 
little  difficulty  in  rejecting  that  would  be-liberal,  but  really  very  shallow  philo- 
sophy, which  sets  down  the  whole  to  the  account  of  a  narrow  bigotry  making 
much  ado  about  nothing,  and  in  receiving  the  deeper  and  more  satisfying 
explanation,  that  the  periods  we  have  referred  to  were  times  of  Revival — or 
seasons  of  quickened  and  more  ^amest  life. 
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wearing  away  of  1861,  there  has  been  a  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  tide,  which  has  not,  happily,  brought  back  things  to  their 
former  state  again,  but  which  has,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminated 
that  element  of  susceptibility  to  spiritual  impression  which 
formed  one  of  the  most  precious  and  important  features  of  the 
peculiar  period  which  we  have  defined.  It  is  not  possible  for 
us,  within  our  narrowing  limits,  to  follow  the  course  of  this 
remarkable  spiritual  movement,  or  give  a  particular  account  of 
its  nature  and  phenomena.  But,  lest  we  should  expose  our- 
selves to  the  charge  of  failing  to  give  it  the  prominence  it 
deserves,  in  a  sketch  of  the  later  religious  history  of  Scotland, 
we  must  add  to  the  general  statement  which  we  have  made 
about  it,  something,  though  brief,  of  a  more  specific  nature. 
There  are  few  ministers  in  Scotland  more  sound  and  judicious 
than  Dr  Julius  Wood  of  Dumfries.  He  contributes  to  the 
News  of  the  Churches  for  November,  a  "Sketch  of  the 
Remarkable  Religious  Awakening  in  the  South  of  Scotland  in 
the  Spring  of  1861  ;"  and  from  this  paper,  trustworthy  as  we 
are  assured  it  is  in  every  respect,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
extract  one  or  two  passages. 

The  events  he  describes  occurred  before  his  very  eyes.  He 
had  the  fullest  opportunity  afforded  him  of  investigating  into 
their  character.  And  he  has  not  a  doubt  that  the  work  was 
essentially  the  result  of  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
After  giving  a  description  of  Dumfriesshire,  which  he  says  was 
spiritually  one  of  the  darkest  districts  of  the  country,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell,  in  regular  order,  first,  what  were  the  precur- 
sors of  the  coming  shower  ;  next,  how  the  gathering  emotions 
of  the  people  at  last  found  vent ;  thirdly,  what  were  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  while  the  excitement  continued  ;  and  lastly, 
what  were  the  realised  fruits  or  final  issues  of  the  whole.  His 
account  contains  nothing  peculiar  about  it.  The  same  story 
substantially  may  be  told  of  fifty  other  places.  And  the  value 
of  his  narrative  consists  simply  in  this,  that  being  thus  typal 
in  its  nature,  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
common  features  of  the  work  in  Scotland  generally.  '^  When 
the  revival  took  place  in  America,"  he  says,  "  the  attention  of 
God's  people,  both  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church,  was 
fixed  upon  it  with  lively  interest.  When,  subsequently,  Ire- 
land was  made  a  partaker  of  the  heavenly  blessing,  an  interest 
still  more  intense  was  awakened.  A  number  of  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Churches  visited  Ireland.  When  they  returned 
home  they  told  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Prayer-meet- 
ings became  more  numerous,  and  were  largely  attended.  News 
from  America  and  Ireland  were  communicated  at  them.  A 
deep  and  solemn  interest  and  expectation  were  excited.  Prayer 
was  made  to  God  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  pour  out  his 
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Spirit  on  the  towns  and  congregations  of  Dumfriesshire.  And 
soon  there  began  to  be  droppings,  as  the  precursors  of  a  com- 
ing shower.  That  was  in  the  end  of  1859  and  beginning  of 
1860 — that  is,  twelve  months  before  the  blessing  came."  The 
first  extraordinary  outburst  of  feeling  occurred  in  January 
1861,  in  the  town  of  Annan,  and  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  labours  of  Mr  Hammond,  a  young  American,  who  had 
come  to  Scotland  as  a  student,  and  who  was  used  in  a  very 
remarkable  way  in  calling  forth  such  manifestations.  From 
Annan  the  excitement  spread  to  Dumfries,  and  Dr  Wood 
tells :  "  There  meetings  similar  to  those  in  Annan  were  held, 
and  with  similar  results.  All  the  ministers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  minister  and  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, cordially  took  part  in  the  work.  The  largest  church 
in  the  town  was  crowded  in  every  part  every  evening,  and 
other  churches  had  to  be  opened  to  receive  the  multitude  who 
eagerly  came  together  to  hear  the  word  of  life.  A  profound 
impression  was  made  by  these  crowded  meetings,  not  caused 
(humanly  speaking)  by  anything  that  was  said  ;  for  the  truth 
was  not  put  forward  with  great  intellectual  power  or  eloquence, 
or  in  the  wisdom  of  man's  words,  but  only  stated  pointedly, 
with  plainness  and  faithfulness.  Many  who  came  from  curio- 
sity, and  who  at  first  were  rather  offended  at  what  they  saw 
and  heard,  had  their  attention  arrested,  and  were  awakened 
to  concern  about  their  souls.  The  inquiry-meetings  became 
crowded  with  persons  whose  very  countenances  indicated  the 

trouble  and  anxiety  within Beyond  all  question  there 

was  a  great  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Many  were  convinced 
of  sin,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  distress  and 
anxiety,  were  enabled  to  believe  in  Jesus,  and  find  peace." 
In  course  of  time  this  period  of  intense  excitement  came  to  an 
end ;  but  like  the  retiring  waters  of  the  Nile,  it  left  wealth 
and  the  promise  of  future  fertility  behind.  "  The  various 
classes  of  sins  that  were  wont  to  be  notoriously  prevalent  were 
evidently  diminished.  It  was  remarked  that  there  was  less  of 
profane  swearing  on  the  street  and  in  the  work-shops.  Drink- 
ing diminished  throughout  the  county,  and  also  crimes  arising 

out  of  it,  or  usually  connected  with  it Along  with  this 

there  was  an  increased  attendance  on  public  worship.  Every- 
where there  was  manifested  a  remarkable  desire  to  hear  about 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation.  And  large  additions 
were  made  to  the  membership  of  the  churches.  The  religious 
awakening  has  also,  as  might  have  been  expected,  affected  the 
reading  habits  of  the  people  very  considerably.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  light  and  mischievous  weekly  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals of  the  day  were  read  in  Dumfriesshire,  But  the  book- 
sellers report  that  in  many  instances  these  have  been  given 
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up,  and  periodicals  of  a  religious  and  profitable  kind  taken  in 

their  stead There  is,  besides,  every  reason  to  believe 

that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  regard  to  the 
observance  of  family  worship.  Many  who  formerly  quite 
neglected  that  duty  now  delight  to  engage  in  it.  And  in 
social  meetings  for  praise,  prayer,  and  reading  the  Word,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  those  who  are  both  able  and  willing 
to  take  part  in  conducting  the  services.  This  was  not  the 
case  aforetime.  But  as  the  heart  has  been  interested,  the 
mouth  has  been  opened,  and  from  plain,  uneducated  men  there 
are  now  to  be  heard  appropriate  and  rich  outpourings  of  the 
heart  in  prayer  to  God."  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
awakenings  which,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have 
been  taking  place  in  Scotland.  From  it  we  may  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  movement.  That  it  has  been  in  its 
essence  a  spiritual  movement,  in  the  Bible  sense,  we  entertain 
no  doubt  whatever ;  and  if  it  has  not  elevated  the  tone  or  in- 
creased the  power  of  religion  to  the  extent  that  we  could  have 
wished,  the  circumstance  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  many, 
from  whom  other  things  might  have  been  hoped,  refused  to 
take  part  in  it  at  all,  or  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  did  take 
part  in  it,  did  not  do  so  with  all  their  heart. 

In  bringing  this  review  to  a  close,  we  should  like  to  add  a 
word  or  two  on  the  present  state  of  religious  parties  in  Scot- 
land, and  their  prospects.  Viewed  historically,  the  respective 
positions  of  the  three  great  Presbyterian  bodies  seem  to  be 
the  following. — First  of  all,  we  see  gathered  up  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  the  various  sects  which,  in  the  past,  have 
been  specially  distinguished  by  what  they  themselves  call  acts 
of  progress,  aud  what  their  opponents  call  acts  of  innovation. 
It  traces  its  direct  descent  from  that  section  of  the  Burgher 
Synod  which,  about  the  year  1795,  began  to  see  new  light  on 
the  subject  pf  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  since 
that  time  the  original  stream  has  been  twice  fed  by  like-na- 
tured  tributaries,  supplied  by  the  New  Light  Anti-Burgher, 
and  Relief  Synods  respectively.  The  Free  Church  also  is  a 
conglomerate.  It  is  a  compound  of  three  elements — the  great 
evangelical  party  that  was  formed  within  the  Establishment 
by  such  men  as  Andrew  Thomson  and  Dr  Chalmers,  the  Old 
Light  Burghers,  who  joined  the  Church  before  the  Disruption, 
and  who  mostly  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  protesters  of  1843, 
and  the  Old  Light  Anti-Burghers  or  Original  Seceders,  who 
have  united  with  the  Free  Church  since  that  time.  In  a  body 
so  constituted,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  traditional  feeling 
is  still  strong.  There  is  no  disposition  to  forsake  "  the  old 
paths."  Knox,  Henderson,  Erskine,  Gillespie,  are  recognised 
as  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  not  merely  chronologically,  but 
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in  spirit  and  character.  And,  iu  place  of  there  being  any  desire 
manifested  to  feel  after  "  new  light,"  or  kindle  new  fires,  the 
longing  seems  rather  to  be  to'  catch  something  more  of  the 
faith  and  the  earnestness  which  distinguished  earlier  and  more 
primitive  times.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  this  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  past,  there  is  associated  much  of  that  expansive 
activity  that  appeared  so  conspicuously  in  the  representative 
man  of  the  leading  section  of  the  community,  Dr  Chalmers. 
The  Free  Church  (and  this  may  be  no  less  said  of  her  United 
Presbyterian  sister)  is  intensely  a  missionary  church,  her  efforts 
for  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen  at  home  being  as  remark- 
able as  her  operations  abroad.  From  these  bodies  much  is  to 
be  expected,  at  once  in  sustaining  and  in  propagating  the 
gospel  in  Scotland.  They  are  full  of  zeal  and  vigour  and  acti- 
vity ;  and  whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  Establishment, 
the  great  mass  of  the  Scottish  people  have  every  prospect  of 
contiiming  under  the  sweep,  if  not  the  influence,  of  evangelical 
truth. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  Established  Church,  it  is  per- 
haps not  a  very  easy  thing  either  accurately  to  define  its  pre- 
sent position,  or  to  predict,  with  any  assurance,  its  probable 
future.  But  looking  at  it  as  a  combination  of  two  parties — 
the  old  historical  Moderates,  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  evangelicals,  those  of  them  who  either  could 
not  see  their  way  out  in  '43,  or  had  not  faith  enough  to 
follow  in  the  way  that  they  did  see,  with  such  accessions  as 
have  joined  them  since — looking  at  it  as  a  combination  of 
these  two  parties,  its  prospects  do  not  appear  either  very 
bright  or  very  hopeful.  It  is  possible  that  the  evangelical 
party  may  gather  strength  again,  and  at  last  succeed  in  eradi- 
cating the  Erastian  element  altogether.  But  at  present  the 
tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in 
the  Establishment,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a  state  of  things 
parallel  in  many  respects  to  that  which  we  noticed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  The  days  of  the  Robertsons 
and  the  Blairs  are  threatening  to  return.  No  one  can  read 
the  more  recent  accounts  of  disputed  settlements  without  ob- 
serving that  there  is  a  gradual  advance  being  made  towards  the 
adoption  of  the  famous  "  policy  "  of  these  times — which  was  to 
■give  effect,  whatever  migJit  he  the  consequence,  to  all  legal  pre- 
sentations. Along  with  this  we  notice,  in  some  of  the  promi- 
nent ministers  of  the  Establishment,  certain  proclivities,  which 
strangely  remind  us  of  the  sentiments  occasionally  put  into  the 
mouths  of  his  clerical  contemporaries  by  Dr  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
Take  Principal  Tulloch  of  St  Andrews,  and  Dr  Cunningham  of 
Crieff,  for  example.  These  gentlemen  have  written  books  regard- 
ing which  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that  their  literary  merits 
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are  great.  But  what  is  the  spirit  which  runs  through  their  his- 
torical reviews  ?  It  is  what  they  call  a  liberal  spirit.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  We  refer  the  reader  for  an  answer  to  the  quo- 
tation we  have  already  made  from  Dr  Cunningham's  "  Church 
History,"  and  to  Principal  Tulloch's  "  English  Puritanism  and 
its  Leaders,"  and  his  "  Leaders  of  the  Reformation."  He  will 
find  there  that  their  liberality  consists  in  making  admissions 
which  turn  our  noblest  confessors  into  "martyrs  by  mistake  ;" 
and  which  eliminate  from  the  grandest  movements  in  our  history 
the  elements  which  give  to  them  their  importance  in,  our  eyes. 
Such  liberality,  which  blushes  to  stickle  for  Presbytery  or  any 
other  particular  form  of  church  government — which,  in  the 
excess  of  its  catholicity,  reduces  to  an  infinitesimal  number 
the  essential  articles  of  Christianity — and  which  brands  the 
Puritans  and  the  Covenanters  as  well-meaning  perhaps,  but 
ridiculously  narrow-minded — is  not  the  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  not  the  final  finding  of  an  advanced  and  en- 
lightened age.  We  have  heard  of  it  before — long  ago— in  the 
speeches  of  Robertson,  the  pamphlets  of  Blair,  and  the  table 
talk  at  those  convivial  clubs,  which  contained  on  their  roll  of 
membership  the  names  not  only  of  the  minister  of  Inveresk, 
but  of  David  Hume  the  philosopher  and  John  Home  the  poet. 
It  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  a  significant  thing  that  now,  as 
then,  there  should  be  associated  together  these  two  things — an 
antipopular  church  policy,  and  a  pseudo-liberahty  of  religious 
sentiment.  Other  parallel  points  might  be  noticed.  In  both 
periods,  for  instance,  a  disposition  has  been  manifested  to 
flatter  and  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  also  it  was  counted  an  unpardonable 
offence  by  the  Moderates  that  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
invited  Whitfield  to  dinner,  and  the  Cambuslang  work  was 
unanimously  set  down  as  a  piece  of  folly  and  fanaticism ; 
while,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have 
their  descendants  as  heartily  opposing  themselves  to  a  greater 
awakening.  But  we  can  pursue  the  comparison  no  fm-ther. 
Enough  has  been  said,  we  daresay,  to  shew  the  high  proba- 
biUty  that  there  will  be  in  the  Established  Church  a  revival  of 
the  Moderatism  of  a  by-past  age.  Sincerely  do  we  trust  that 
this  calamity  may  be  averted ;  for,  with  so  many  of  the  Scottish 
people  still  waiting  on  her  ordinances,  this  would  be  nothing 
less  than  bringing  a  new  blight  over  a  large  proportion  of  the 
families  of  the  land.  But  whatever  be  in  the  future,  this  is  a 
hope  that  we  may  confidently  cherish,  that  Scotland,  with  all 
her  religious  appliances,  will  not  again  go  back  into  that  un- 
happy condition  in  which  she  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

There  are  two  religious  bodies  in  Scotland  of  which  we  have 
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as  yet  taken  no  notice.  We  refer  to  the  Cameron ians  and  the 
Episcopalians.  The  former,  constituting  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  eldest  dissenting  denomination  in  the 
country,  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  their  soundness  in 
the  faith  and  by  their  somewhat  stern  stedfastness  of  adher- 
ence to  the  old  paths  which  their  forefathers  followed.  While 
regarding  this  body  with  profound  respect,  we  trust  we  shall 
offend  none  of  the  members  of  it  if  we  add,  that  we  observe 
with  satisfaction  the  beginning  of  an  agitation,  aiming  at  the 
removal  of  certain  hedges  which  have  kept  it  in  a  state  of 
comparative  isolation,  and  that  we  entertain  the  confident 
expectation  that,  in  a  few  years,  one  rent  in  the  garment  of 
Presbyterian  unity  shall  be  repaired  by  their  alliance  with 
their  nearest  blood  relations  of  the  Free  Church.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  a  subject  which  no 
one  interested  in  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  can  view  with  indifference.  It  embraces  within  its 
pale  the  great  mass  of  our  northern  aristocracy ;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  question  of  no  light  moment  to  the  country  gene- 
rally. What  is  the  character  of  the  religious  influence  which  is 
made  to  act  upon  them  ?  We  have  not  time  now  to  discuss 
that  question,  but  one  thing  is  only  too  clear,  that  a  current  of 
pro-papal  and  anti-evangeUcal  feeling  breathes,  with  greater 
or  less  intensity,  through  the  entire  community ;  and  although 
we  have  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  elsewhere,  con- 
gregations representing  the  Low  Church  party  in  England,  and 
presided  over  by  men  who  would  be  an  honour  to  any  denomi- 
nation, there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  counteract,  in  any 
appreciable  degree,  the  unsound  teaching  and  the  worldly 
spirit  of  the  body  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  exclusive  title 
of  "  the  Church  "  in  Scotland. 


VI. — The  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary. 

Rapport  sur  VEglise  de  Hongrie,  pronounce  decant  la  Compagnie  des  PaS' 
teurs  de  Geneve.  Par  L.  Filo,  Profess^ur  de  Th6ologie  a  Pesth.  Geneve, 
1861. 

History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungai'y,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation to  1850  ;  with  Reference  also  to  Iransylvania-  Translated  by 
llev.  J.  Craig,  U.D.,  Hamburg.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  H.  Merle 
D'ArsiGNE,  D.D.     London,  1854. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  so  little  frater- 
nal intercourse  and  exchange  of  active  sympathy  between  the 
various  sections  into  which  the  Protestant  Church  has  been 
broken  up,  by  merely  geographical  or  political  causes.     We  are 
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too  apt  to  let  go  our  hold  of  the  grand  ennobling  truth  of  the 
church's  unity  in  Christ  her  Head,  that  truth  which  is  the  grave 
of  all  discord ;  the  well-spring  of  peace,  and  love,  and  brotherly 
communion.  This  can  be  the  only  explanation  of  the  strange 
anomaly,  that  those  whose  affection  to  the  church's  Head  is 
real  and  unquestionable,  are  frequently  so  indifferent  to  the 
welfare,  nay,  even  to  the  existence,  of  many  of  her  members. 
The  disadvantages  which  this  isolation  produces  are  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mentioned.  Different  churches  stand  in  need  of 
mutual  instruction,  mutual  correction,  mutual  encouragement, 
no  less  than  different  individuals.  There  is  none  so  pre-emi- 
nently exalted,  so  faultlessly  perfect,  but  it  may  learn  something 
from  every  other.  It  is  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  different 
members,  by  word  and  by  example,  *'  provoking  one  another  to 
love  and  to  good  works,"  that  the  whole  church  "  grows  up  into 
him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  Head,  even  Christ,  from  whom 
the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  bod}'-, 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  total  absence  of 
communication  between  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  our  land 
and  the  Church  of  Hungary,  so  closely  akin  alike  in  doctrinal 
confession  and  in  ecclesiastical  organisation.  Many  of  our 
readers  will,  we  suspect,  hear  with  surprise  of  the  existence  in 
Hungary  of  a  Protestant  community,  not  only  far  more  nume- 
rous than  any  of  the  Scottish  Churches,  but  actually  outnum- 
bering  by  a  million  the  whole  X)opulation  of  Scotland.  The 
political  struggles  of  the  Hungarians  are  well  known,  and  hear- 
tily sympathised  in,  by  every  one  worthy  to  bear  the  English 
name.  But  the  past  history  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  of  its 
early  struggles  for  existence,  of  the  persecutions  it  has  been 
called  on  to  endure,  of  the  noble  conflicts  it  has  waged,  even  in 
our  own  age,  in  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  great 
principle  of  spiritual  independence,  is,  we  have  reason  to  fear, 
but  little  known  in  this  country.  It  will,  we  trust,  be  interest- 
ing to  many  of  our  readers  if,  in  the  present  paper,  we  direct 
their  attention  to  some  of  the  salient  points  of  this  history, 
passing  more  slightly  over  its  earlier  periods,  with  which  our 
readers  may  be  presumed  to  be  tolerably  familiar,  and  dwelling 
with  somewhat  greater  fulness  on  the  struggles  of  recent  years, 
especially  on  the  great  conflict  between  the  church  and  the 
government,  excited  by  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial  patent 
of  1st  September  ]  859.  We  shall  also  take  occasion  to  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  permanent  organisation  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  twin  churches  of  Hungary. 

It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  that  the  Magyars, 
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emerging  probably  from  the  barren  plains  of  ancient  Scythia, 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga,  and  passing  the  Carpathian 
range,  make  their  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  European 
history.  What  precise  affinity  they  may  have  borne  to  those 
Hunnish  hordes  of  Attila  which,  more  than  four  centuries 
earlier,  swept  like  a  desolating  locust-swarm  over  the  wide 
plains  of  the  Danube,  and  carried  panic  and  dismay  into  the 
heart  of  the  old  decaying  empire,  is  a  question  whicli  we  leave 
the  antiquarians  of  Hungary  to  determine.  Their  language, 
which  belongs  to  the  great  Oural  family,  comprehending  the 
Finnish,  the  Tartar,  the  Samoied,  the  Mogul,  and  the  Turkish, 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  plains  of  Central  Asia  as  the  earlier 
home  of  the  race.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  that  these  fierce  warriors  began  to  yield  to  the  civilis- 
ing power  of  Christianity.  The  general  introduction  of  the 
Christian  rehgion  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  Arpad  line,  and  the  first  who  bore  the  royal 
title  in  Hungary.  To  this  prince,  a  sort  of  Hungarian  Alfred, 
though  unmarked  by  the  mildness,  magnanimity,  and  love  of 
literature,  which  distinguished  the  great  Saxon  king,  is  to  be 
traced  the  origin  of  most  of  those  social  and  political  institu- 
tions which  survived  down  to  the  late  revolution.  The  ecclesi- 
astical organisation  of  the  country,  the  division  into  counties,  the 
establishment  of  municipal  institutions,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  formation  of  a  great  council  of  state,  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent Hungarian  Diet,  are  the  chief  claims  of  Stephen  to  the  gra- 
titude of  his  countrymen.  The  chief  blot  upon  his  well-earned 
fame,  is  due  to  the  cruelty  and  violence  which  he  displayed  in 
the  eflfort  to  force  Christianity  upon  his  subjects,  traits  of  cha- 
racter, however,  which,  so  far  from  exciting  disapproval  at  Rome, 
obtained  for  him  the  honour  of  canonisation.  The  reign  of 
Andrew  II.  is  memorable  as  the  era  from  which  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  the  Hungarian  nation  is  to  be  dated.  Urged 
by  the  representations  of  his  nobles,  the  king  consented  to  con- 
firm the  privileges  of  his  subjects  by  a  new  charter,  known  as  the 
Golden  Bull.  This  charter,  which  deserves  to  loe  styled  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Hungary  (though  its  benefits,  unlike  those  of 
the  English  charter,  were  for  many  centuries  confined  to  the 
nobles),  was  granted  in  1222,  only  seven  years  later  than  the 
great  charter  of  English  liberty.  All  its  articles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  extraordinary  one,  which  guaranteed  to  the  sub- 
jects the  right  of  rebellion,  have  been  sworn  to  by  every  subse- 
quent king  of  Hungary  at  the  time  of  his  coronation.  At  this 
time,  Hungary  stood  decidedly  above  the  other  states  of  Europe 
in  regard  to  social  institutions,  and  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Creat  (1342-1382),  who  added  to  his  hereditary  dignities  the 
crown  of  Poland,  and  reduced  the  Prince  of  Moldavia  to  the  con- 
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dition  of  a  tributary,  Hungary  exerted  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence among  the  European  powers.  But  she  was  destined  to 
play  a  yet  more  important  part  in  the  history  of  European  civili- 
sation, under  the  protectorate  of  John  Hunyadi,  a  hero  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple, with  a  veneration  similar  to  that  which  Scotsmen  feel 
towards  the  name  of  Wallace.  The  heroic  defence  of  Belgrade 
against  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
spots  in  the  Hungarian  annals,  and  entitles  Hunyadi  to  the 
honour  of  having  saved  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  from 
falling  under  the  desolating  sway  of  Islam.  The  rescue  of  Bel- 
grade (1456)  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  turning-points 
of  European  history,  no  less  than  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel 
over  the  Saracens  at  Tours,  which  turned  the  tide  of  Moorish 
conquest  in  the  West.  Under  the  reign  of  Matthew  Hunyadi, 
the  son  of  John,  better  known  under  the  maternal  surname  of 
Corvinus,  unquestionably  the  greatest  prince  who  ever  wore  the 
crown  of  St  Stephen,  Hungary  attained  its  highest  pitch  of 
grandeur.  Not  content  with  compelling  the  Emperor  to  re- 
nounce Hungary,  he  brought  Austria  itself  under  his  sway. 
He  reorganised  the  military  system  of  the  country,  and  again 
repulsed  the  Turks.  But  he  was  no  less  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace  than  to  those  of  war.  He  founded  the  University  of  Buda, 
and  collected  there  a  valuable  library  of  50,000  volumes.  The 
court  of  Corvinus  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  refined  in 
Europe,  and  his  literary  enthu.siasm  and  regal  munificence 
drew  around  him  men  of  letters  from  every  quarter. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Matthew,  the  doctrines  of  the  Huss- 
ites had  taken  root  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  soil  of 
Hungary.  But  the  persecuting  zeal  of  the  Romish  Church 
was  ever  on  the  watch  for  every  symptom  of  heresy ;  and,  in 
144)4,  King  Wladislaus  had  concluded  a  contract  with  the  Car- 
dinal Julien,  that  the  Hussites,  wherever  found,  should  he  com- 
pletely destroyed ;  but  the  disastrous  battle  of  Varna,  in  which 
the  king  lost  his  life,  had  providentially  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  bloody  decree.  Matthew  Corvinus  was  unfortunately 
induced,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Romish  clergy  and  the  Pope, 
to  engage  in  a  Bohemian  war,  with  the  avowed  design  of  sup- 
pressing the  Hussite  doctrine.  But  he  subsequently  repented 
of  his  error,  and  recalled  to  their  own  coimtry  those  of  the 
Hussites  whom  he  had  banished,  two  years  before,  to  Moravia. 
Thus,  by  the  gradual  leavening  of  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
doctrines  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  superstitions  of  Rome, 
was  Hungary  prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  glorious  light 
which  burst  upon  Europe  in  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

In  Hungary  the  Reformation  was,  from  the  first,  received 
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■with  enthusiasm.  The  Hungarians  had,  in  virtue  of  their 
national  character,  as  well  as  of  their  political  institutions,  a 
strong  tendency  in  the  direction  of  reform.  Naturally  hostile 
to  every  species  of  servitude,  they  have  always  borne  with  aver- 
sion the  yoke  of  Rome.  In  fact,  the  papal  hierarchy  has  never 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  them  as  upon  the  other  nations  of 
Europe ;  and  even  the  most  powerful  popes,  such  as  Gregory 
VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  exercised  over  them  but  a  very  limited 
authority.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  hail  with 
joy  the  Christian  liberty  which  the  Reformation  offered  to  the 
world. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Hungarians,  which  guaran- 
teed them  against  the  encroachments  of  despotism,  contri- 
buted in  various  respects  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
The  combined  power  of  Rome  and  Vienna  has  repeatedly  been 
put  forth  for  the  extermination  of  Protestantism  in  Hungary  ; 
but,  thanks  to  her  constitution  and  her  political  liberty,  it  has 
always  been  preserved,  even  when  on  the  very  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. The  history  of  the  church  in  Hungary  has,  throughout, 
been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  constitution  ;  for, 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  the  destiny  of  the  one  has  been 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  other.  This  fact  must  always  be 
taken  into  account  in  attempting  to  form  a  true  judgment  on 
the  actual  state  of  the  church. 

The  diet  of  1525,  under  the  imbecile  reign  of  Louis  II.,  had 
been  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  the  means 
of  saving  Hungary  from  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Turks. 
The  Romish  clergy,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
Turks,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  for  effecting  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  Protestants.  Profiting  by  the  trouble  and  embar- 
rassment in  which  the  diet  was  involved,  they  procured  the 
enactment  of  a  decree  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism, 
couched  in  these  horrible  terms  : — "  That  all  Lutherans,  where- 
ever  they  are  found,  whether  by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  may  be 
seized  and  burnt."  But  the  sequel  of  events  sufficiently  proved 
that  such  a  law  was  in  complete  opposition  to  the  national 
character,  for  it  was  only  put  in  force  against  three  Protestants, 
and  it  completely  fell  to  the  ground  long  before  it  was  formally 
abolished.  As  regards  the  Turks,  Hungary  sank  under  their 
•arms  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mohacs,  in  1526.  The  king, 
the  cardinal  legate,  seven  bishops,  twenty-eight  princes,  five 
hundred  nobles,  and  twenty  thousand  warriors,  lay  stretched  on 
the  fatal  plain.  But  the  curse  was  changed  into  a  blessing. 
The  most  powerful  and  malignant  foes  of  the  rising  church  were 
among  the  slain,  and  from  that  day  the  Reformation  began  to 
extend  itself  with  greater  energy  and  success  than  ever,  as  if 
God  had  designed  thereby  to  compensate  the  nation  for  the 
multiplied  disasters  of  that  fearful  war. 
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There  is  a  notable  saying  of  Stephen  Bathory,  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  to  the  effect  that  "  God  has  reserved  exclusively 
to  himself  three  things, — to  create  something  out  of  nothing — 
to  know  the  future, — and  to  rule  over  conscience."  The  Hun- 
garians have  always  shewn  themselves  equally  indisposed  to 
usurp  the  latter  prerogative  for  themselves,  or  to  submit  to 
such  usurpation  on  the  part  of  others.  They  have  always  been 
tolerant  in  religion.  Superstition  and  fanaticism  have  never 
succeeded  in  effecting,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  any  con- 
siderable conquests  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  Protestants 
of  this  country  would  never  have  had  to  suffer  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  had  these 
not  been  instigated  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  clergy  and  the 
blind  infatuation  of  the  sovereigns  and  of  their  governments. 
We  may  even  affirm,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  the  whole 
Hungarian  nation  would  have  become  Protestant,  had  not 
Vienna  and  Rome  combined  to  produce  a  counter-reformation. 

Protestantism  made  great  progress  in  the  country  especially 
under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.,  king  of  Hungary  (at  the  same 
time  Emperor  under  the  name  of  Maximilian  II.),  a  piince  de- 
voted by  conviction  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  but  too 
deficient  in  energy  to  depart  materially  from  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  imperial  house.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  is  related,  after  his  fashion,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
"all  the  Hungarian  aristocracy,  with  the  exception  of  three 
families,  and  nearly  all  the  middle-class  nobility,  were  plunged 
in  the  abyss  of  heresy.'^  And  yet  no  express  decree  sanction- 
ing the  free  profession  of  the  Protestant  religion  had  as  yet 
been  enacted  by  the  State.  The  reason  for  this  was  simply 
that  such  freedom  of  judgment  in  religion  found  itself  already 
sanctioned  by  usage,  and  by  the  practice  of  a  long  series  of 
years.  But  in  Hungary  a  usage  which  possesses  such  a  sanc- 
tion is  considered  as  law  by  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and 
onjoys  usually  the  force  of  law.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
Hungarians  judged  it  superfluous  to  pass  an  express  and  special 
law  granting  men  permission  to  exercise  a  liberty  of  which  no 
legislation  has,  in  their  view,  a  right  to  deprive  them.  Hence  all 
the  laws  which  the  Diets  have  promulgated  with  reference  to 
religious  liberty,  have  been  passed  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  church  against  the  disturbers  of  her  peace,  than 
of  conceding  to  her  as  a  boon  what  is  guaranteed  to  her  by 
laws  natural  and  divine  as  an  inalienable  right. 

The  Reformation,  on  its  first  entrance  into  Hungary,  received 
its  peculiar  form  from  the  doctrines  of  Wittemberg.  But  from 
the  time  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Zurich,  and  still  more  of  the 
Genevese  Reformers,  became  known,  the  majority  of  the  Hun- 
garians renounced  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
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tion  and  adopted  those  of  Calvin,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  Eucharist  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government. 
The  Germans  and  Sclavonians  of  Hungary,  however,  owing  to 
their  national  connection  with  the  Saxons  and  Bohemians,  ad- 
hered to  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  The  separation  of  the  two 
Protestant  churches  took  place  in  1567,  at  the  Synod  of  Debrec- 
zin,  in  which  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  and  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  were  declared  symbolical  books  ;  the  Lutherans 
preserved  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  as  their  standard. 
Hence  in  legal  documents  the  Calvinists,  or  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  are  styled  Helveticce  Confessioni  addicti, 
and  the  Lutherans  Augustance  Confessioni  addicti.  This 
division  was  not,  however,  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  some  disputes  at  first  ensued,  it  is  true,  but  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  were  always  harmonious  and  united  as  often  as 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  was  in  danger.  They  fought  under 
the  same  banners  in  defence  of  their  religious  liberty,  and  the 
force  of  persecution  drew  them  still  closer  together,  when, 
bound  to  one  another  like  slaves,  they  were  transported  in  the 
same  galley  to  Naples,  martyrs  to  their  common  faith.  This 
close  connection  of  the  Lutherans  with  the  Reformed  is  secured 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  State,  for  the  same  civil  laws  deter- 
mine in  the  same  manner  the  relations  of  both  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  with  the  civil  government. 

The  Church  has  never  claimed  from  the  State  any  other  aid 
than  that  necessary  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  her  enemies  and 
persecutors.  She  has  always  sought  to  sustain  herself  and  to 
provide  for  all  her  necessary  expenses  by  her  own  unaided 
efforts.  Even  when  the  Protestants  formed  the  majority  of  the 
population,  they  never  interfered  with  the  domains  of  the  clergy, 
a  fact  very  remarkable,  and,  indeed,  almost  unexampled,  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  It  at  least  speaks  highly  for  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  founders  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  motive  which  induced  the  Church  to  decline  receiving  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  State,  was  undoubtedly  her  anxiety  to  preserve, 
unimpaired,  her  entire  independence  and  complete  autonomy. 
And,  in  fact,  since  the  very  commencement  of  the  churches 
organisation,  the  civil  government  has  exercised  no  active  influ- 
ence in  her  affairs.  The  only  right  which  the  State  possessed 
with  relation  to  the  Church  and  her  schools,  was  the  simple  right 
of  supreme  surveillance  {jus  supremce  inspectionis).  This 
autonomy,  or  right  to  frame  and  execute  her  own  laws,  is  the 
primary  condition  and  sine  qua  non  of  the  existence  of  the 
Hungarian  Church  ;  with  her  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
Every  time  that  this  autonomy  has  been  attacked,  the  Protes- 
tants of  Hungary  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  put  forth  the 
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same  energy  of  resistance  as  when  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
persecutions. 

The  Church  in  Hungary  has  suffered  many  persecutions. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  categories :  the  one  class  had 
directly  for  their  end  the  extirpation  of  the  church  ;  the  other, 
the  destruction  of  her  autonomy  ;  and  the  success  of  the  latter 
would  have  had  for  its  inevitable  result  the  church's  speedy 
annihilation.  But,  thanks  to  the  protecting  care  of  divine 
Providence,  the  church  has  hitherto  ridden  safe  and  triumphant 
above  the  surging  waves  of  persecution. 

The  first  general  persecution  by  which  the  church  of  Hun- 
gary was  assailed,  arose  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  was  the  epoch  when  a  reactionary  movement 
against  Protestantism  began  to  make  itself  felt  throughout 
Europe.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  having  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  Pope  Clement  VIIL,  declared,  without  re- 
serve, his  fixed  purpose  of  extirpating  Protestantism  from  his 
dominions.  Rudolph's  nature  was  suspicious,  relentless,  and 
tyrannical,  like  that  of  his  kinsman,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the 
education  which  he  had  received  at  the  Spanish  court,  had  in- 
fused into  his  mind  those  principles  of  blind  submission  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  rendered  him  a  ready  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  priests  and  Jesuits.  He  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to 
annihilate  the  political  constitution  of  Hungary.  To  attain  this 
double  end,  he  deluged  the  country  with  troops.  Their  com- 
manders, Joachim  Barbian,  Count  of  Belgiojoso,  and  Georges 
Basta,  persecuted,  with  relentless  severity,  all  who  dared  to 
remain  faithful  to  their  constitutional  rights  and  their  Protestant 
faith.  The  princes  of  the  Reformed  Church  were  plundered, 
many  of  the  Protestant  ministers  were  burnt,  and  some  of  them 
even  flayed  alive.  It  was  the  express  intention  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  as  avowed  by  the  Roman  General  Barbiano,  to 
"  cut  off  with  the  sword  every  grown  person  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  who  refused  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 
But  Protestantism  was  destined  to  find  a  heroic  defender  in 
the  person  of  Stephen  Bocskai,  afterwards  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, who  gathered  the  Protestants  under  his  banner,  and 
repulsed  the  imperial  troops  from  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
pressing  forward  almost  to  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Rudolph  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  and  the  result  was 
the  conclusion,  in  the  year  1606,  of  the  treaty  known  as  the 
Facijication  of  Vienna.  By  this  treaty  the  Protestants  re- 
covered that  religious  liberty  and  independence  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  nearly  a  century ;  the  political  constitution  pre- 
viously in  force  was  restored  to  the  country,  and  severe  punish- 
ments were  decreed  against  all  who  should  presume  to  interfere 
with  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  rights.     This  treaty 
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was  inserted,  two  years  later,  by  the  Diet  0/  1608,  in  the  legal 
Code,  being  placed  among  the  articles  of  the  charter — that  is  to 
say,  among  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
{articuli  inaugurates).  All  subsequent  kings  of  Hungary  were 
thus  bound,  at  the  time  of  their  coronation,  to  sanction  by  oath 
the  law  which  guarantees  to  the  Protestants  full  and  entire 
religious  liberty. 

Ferdinand  II.,  whose  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
well  known,  sought  to  annihilate  Protestantism,  not  merely  in 
his  hereditary  provinces,  but  also  in  Hungary.  He  succeeded, 
by  means  of  his  dragonnades,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
bringing  back  the  majority  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Romish 
creed ;  but  to  extirpate  Protestantism  was  impossible.  The 
persecution  becoming  insupportable,  Gabriel  Bethlen,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  took  arms  along  with  those  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  they  soon  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  king,  by  the  treaty  of  Nikolshurg,  in  1 627, 
a  recognition  of  the  right  of  openly  professing  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna  in 
1606,  and  to  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  by  the  Diet  of  1608. 

Under  Ferdinand  IV.  the  persecutions  were  renewed  with 
redoubled  violence.  The  Protestants  were  deprived  of  their 
churches  and  schools,  and  the  pastors  were  banished  from  their 
congregations.  It  was  Georges  II.  Rakoczi,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, who  now  came  to  the  aid  of  the  persecuted.  After  a 
short  but  bloody  campaign,  in  which  the  imperial  troops  had 
again  the  worst  of  the  contest,  the  war  was  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation by  the  famous  Peace  of  Linz,  concluded  in  1 645.  By 
this  treaty  the  king,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  successors, 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  securing  to  the  Protestants  the 
most  complete  freedom  of  conscience,  and  solemnly  promising 
that  full  compensation  should  be  made  for  all  the  injuries  which 
had  been  inflicted.  But  as,  naturally  enough,  their  reliance 
upon  royal  promises  had  by  this  time  been  considerably  shaken, 
the  Protestants  exacted  some  guarantee  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
states  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia  guaranteed  this  treaty 
of  Linz,  which  was  introduced  two  years  after,  by  the  Diet  of 
1647,  into  the  number  of  the  inaugural  laivs. 

Despite  these  treaties,  the  church  and  nation  were  now  ap- 
proaching a  dark  and  gloomy  period — indeed,  we  may  well  say, 
the  darkest  in  their  whole  history,  under  the  reign  of  Leopold  1. 
During  the  space  of  ten  years,  from  1670  to  1681,  the  political 
rights  and  religious  liberty  of  the  people  were  utterly  trampled 
under  foot ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  reign  of 
Leopold  was  pregnant  with  revolutions.  Tribunals  were  erected 
at  the  cities  of  Kassa  and  Eperjes,  with  the  design  of  extermi- 
nating Protestants  and  patriots  alike.    The  imperial  commissary 
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charged  with  this  office,  General  Karaffa,  acquitted  himself  of 
his  task  like  a  pitiless  executioner.  Not  a  few  Hungarians, 
noble  alike  by  character  and  l>y  birth,  who  had  no  other  crime 
than  that  of  being  Protestants  and  men  of  substance,  lost  their 
lives  on  the  scaffold.  A  considerable  number  of  Protestants 
sought  refuge  in  the  Turkish  territory,  and  enjoyed,  under  the 
protection  of  Moslem  rule,  a  liberty  and  toleration  which  should 
have  filled  with  shame  the  professedly  Christian  government  of 
the  country  which  they  had  just  quitted.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  All  the  Protestant  pastors  and  schoolmasters,  under 
the  false  accusation  of  having  taken  part  in  a  conspiracy,  were 
summoned  to  appear  at  Presburg  belbre  a  tribunal  composed 
of  Roman  Catholic  prelates  ;  and  as  they  refused  to  abjure  their 
faith,  they  were  condemned  to  die.  This  temble  sentence  was 
not  indeed  carried  into  execution,  for,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible 
to  convict  them  of  any  political  offence  ;  several,  however,  were 
transported  to  Naples,  and  sold  as  galley-slaves  at  the  rate  of  a 
ducat  per  head.  These  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Hun- 
garian Church's  most  illustrious  confessors,  Their  liberator  was 
the  famous  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter, 

Such  horrible  atrocities  made  a  revolution  inevitable.  Emeric 
Toekoeli  and  Francis  II.  Rakoczi  took  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country  and  their  religion.  By  their  heroic  efforts  the  country 
was  saved.  After  ten  years  of  oppression,  the  former  constitu- 
tion was  re-established  in  all  its  ancient  force.  As  for  the 
church,  she  had  still  much  to  suffer,  both  under  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  (who  bore  also  the  title  of  Charles  ill., 
as  king  of  Hungary),  and  under  that  of  his  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa.  Pity  it  is  that  the  great  name  of  the  Empress-Queen 
should  be  stained  by  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  !  Pity  that 
the  memory  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  scene,  when  she  stood, 
a  suppliant  for  aid,  before  the  estates  of  the  realm,  holding  her 
infant  son  in  her  arms,  and  "  the  enthusiasm  of  Hungary  broke 
forth  into  that  war-cry  which  soon  resounded  through  Europe, 
'  Let  us  die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa,' "  should  so  soon  have 
faded  from  her  heart !  But  this  is  not  the  only  time  that  the 
Hungarian  nation  has  saved  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg  from  im- 
pending ruin,  and  been  repaid  with  the  vilest  ingratitude.  But 
Hungary  can  scarcely  look  for  so  high  and  romantic  a  virtue 
as  gratitude  from  a  House  which  has  apparently  forgotten  the 
existence  even  of  such  commonplace  virtues  as  justice  and 
veracity. 

Joseph  II.  at  length  entered  upon  the  pathway  of  reform  ; 
but  his  reforms  were  unhappily  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  restless 
innovation,  and  he  shewed  himself  utterly  destitute  of  respect 
for  constitutional  rights  and  old-established  institutions.  By 
his  Edict  of  Toleration,  he  certainly  alleviated  greatly  the 
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yoke  which  weighed  upon  his  Protestant  subjects ;  he  did  not, 
however,  restore  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  legal  rights. 
This  glory  was  reserved  for  the  Diet  of  J  790-1791,  under  the 
reign  of  Leopold  11.  The  complete  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  constitution  reinstated  the  Hungarians  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  religious  liberty  which  their  ancestors  had  so  often 
won  at  the  price  of  their  blood  ;  and  this  constitution  hence- 
forth remained  a  sure  and  solid  basis  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  the  nation. 

In  this  same  Diet  of  1790-1791,  the  lay  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  contended  strenuously  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  intolerance  of  their  own  clergy.  It  was 
owing  to  their  support  that  the  Protestants  were  enabled  to 
secure  the  adoption  by  the  Diet  of  the  26th  article,  in  which 
the  liberty  and  autonomy  of  the  church  were  for  ever  guaranteed, 
on  the  basis  of  the  previous  treaties. 

Thus,  then,  the  Treaties  of  Pacification,  concluded  at  Vienna 
(1606)  and  at  Liuz  (1645),  with  the  Inaugural  Laws  of  the 
years  1608  and  1647,  by  which  these  treaties  were  ratified  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  and,  finally,  the  '2.<6th  Article  of  the 
Die^  o/ 1790-1791,  constitute  the  immoveable  foundations  of 
the  religious  liberty  and  ecclesiastical  autonomy  of  the  Hun- 
garian Protestants,  just  as  the  treaty  of  WestphaUa,  concluded  in 
1648,  guarantees  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 

Under  the  shield  of  these  laws  and  treaties,  the  church  con- 
tinued tranquil  and  flourishing  down  to  the  year  1 849.  Dur- 
ing the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  suppression  of  the 
memorable  revolution  of  1 848,  she  has  been  called  to  submit  to 
a  new  and  searching  ordeal. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of 
the  recent  contest  between  the  Hungarian  Church  and  the 
Austrian  government,  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the 
Impei-ial  Patent  of  1st  September  1 859,  we  shall  state  a  few 
facts  of  a  statistical  nature  relative  to  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Hungary,  and  indicate  briefly  the  nature  of  its  government, 
and  the  mode  in  which  its  legislative  and  administrative  func- 
tions are  exercised. 

The  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary  numbers  nearly  four 
millions  of  souls,  of  whom  two-thirds  belong  to  the  Reformed 
or  Calvinistic  communion,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the 
Lutheran.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  might  give  rise 
to  some  ingenious  speculation,  that  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  leaving  out  of  account  a  small  sprinkling  of  Germans, 
who  do  not  exceed  from  10,000  to  15,000,  belong  exclusively 
to  the  Magyar  race ;  while  the  Lutheran  Church  is  composed, 
in  nearly  equal  proportions,  of  Magyars,  Germans,  and  Scla- 
voniaus  of  the  Slovak  race. 
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The  constitution  of  both  these  Churches  is  synodal-repre- 
sentative, and  their  administration  Presbyterian. 

Each  Church  is  divided  into  four  eupeHntendendes  (superin- 
tendentia),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  which,  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  is  that  of  Dehreczin,  more  correctly  desig- 
nated as  the  superintendency  beyond  the  Theiss ;  it  compre- 
hends nearly  half  the  population  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
The  superintendency  on  this  side  the  Danube,  which  includes 
the  city  of  Pesth,  numbers  243  separate  congregations  (com- 
munantfes-mferes),  and  a  population  of  310,000  souls.  The 
size  of  these  congregations  varies  exceedingly,  some  of  those 
in  the  large  cities  numbering  no  fewer  than  20,000,  while 
places  of  worship  are  not  unfrequently  found  capable  of  ac- 
commodating at  one  time  as  many  as  8000  people.  Each 
superintendency  is  again  divided  into  several  senioraies,  each 
of  which  contains  a  number  of  separate  congregations. 

Each  of  these  different  corporations,  viz.,  the  superinten- 
dencies,  the  seniorates,  and  the  congregations,  has  its  own 
Council,OT Representative  Assembly,  which  exercises  the  admi- 
nistrative and  judicial  power  within  its  own  province.  The 
presidents  are  charged  with  the  executive  power,  but  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  manner  of  its  exercise  to  the  assembly  over 
which  they  preside.  Each  corporation,  and  each  assembly  or 
ecclesiastical  court,  has  properly  two  presidents,  equal  in  rank 
and  authority.  The  one  of  these  is  a  minister,  the  other  a 
layman.  This  double  presidency,  however  removed  from  the 
practice  of  other  Protestant  Churches,  has,  nevertheless,  the 
advantage  of  preventing  an  undue  preponderance  either  of 
the  lay  or  of  the  clerical  element  in  the  assemblies. 

In  each  congregation,  the  governing  assembly  is  composed 
of  at  least  twelve  lay  presbyters  or  elders,  and  its  presidents 
are  the  local  pastor  and  a  presbyter  who  bears  the  title  of  lay 
curato7\  At  the  head  of  the  seuiorate  stands  the  'senim\  one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  seniorate,  and  the  curaior  coadjutor,  who 
is  a  layman.  The  presidents  of  the  superintendency  are  the 
super' intendeni,  who  is  a  pastor,  and  the  high  curator  or  high 
inspector,  who  is  a  layman.  The  assemblies  of  the  superin- 
tendencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  seniorates,  are  composed  of 
equal  proportious  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  all  of  whom  are 
representatives  of  congregations. 

The  ecclesiastical  code  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  church 
are  regulated  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  classes  of  regulations, 
the  one  termed  canons,  the  other  statutes.  Those  of  the  first 
class  are  binding  throughout  the  whole  church,  those  of  the 
second  only  within  the  limits  of  the  particular  corporation  by 
which  they  have  been  passed.  The  canons  are  decrees  of  the 
General  Synod,  which  exercises  the  supreme  legislative  power, 
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and  which  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  four  super- 
intendencies,  half  of  these  being  lay,  and  half  clerical,  and 
which,  like  all  the  other  assemblies,  is  provided  with  a  double 
presidency.  All  those  matters  which  concern  the  interests  of 
the  church  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  some  of  its  separate 
portions,  must  be  discussed  and  decided  by  the  General  Synod. 
This  Court  cannot  assemble  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
sovereign,  and  its  decrees  do  not  obtain  the  force  of  law  and 
take  their  place  among  the  canons  of  the  church  until  they 
have  received  his  majesty's  approval.  This  right  of  the  sove- 
reign does  not  however,  materially  limit  the  strict  autonomy  of 
the  church.  The  sovereign  has,  in  fact,  simply  the  right  of 
granting  or  refusing  his  approval ;  but  to  modify  in  any  mea- 
sure the  resolutions  of  the  general  synod,  to  take  the  initiative 
in  framing  any  of  its  decrees,  or  to  devise  a  new  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  are  things  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  his  legiti- 
mate authority.  As  soon  as  the  decrees  of  the  general  synod 
have  obtained  the  sovereign's  approval,  they  acquire  the  full 
force  of  law,  as  is  declared  by  the  26th  article  of  the  Diet  of 
1791,  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Canones,  in  quorum  actuali 
usu  consistunt,  nee  per  Regias  Resolutiones,  nee  per  Dicas- 
terialia  mandata  alterari  posse." 

The  last  general  synod  was  held  in  1792  by  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Buda,  and  by  the  Lutherans  at  Pesth.  As  its  de- 
crees have  never  received  the  royal  approval  to  this  day,  the 
church  is  obliged  for  the  present  to  abide  by  its  ancient  canons, 
though  these,  as  is  natural,  fail  in  many  respects  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  hour.  Even  the  decrees  of  1792  are 
long  since  out  of  date,  and  the  church  no  longer  desires  their 
enrolment  among  the  canons.  The  great  object  of  the  church's 
.  desire  is  the  liberty  to  convene  a  new  general  synod. 

The  Hungarian  Church  in  its  totality  being  thus  a  corpora- 
tion possessing  the  most  complete  autonomy,  the  integral  parts 
of  the  organism  partake,  as  might  be  expected,  of  the  same 
privilege.  Thus,  each  congregation,  each  seniorate,  and  each 
superintendency  has  full  autonomy  in  the  management  of  its 
own  peculiar  concerns,  limited,  of  course,  to  some  extent  by 
the  general  canons  and  the  necessary  subordination  to  a  higher 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  The  congregations  are  subordinated  to 
the  authority  of  the  seniorate ;  the  seniorates  to  that  of  the 
superintendency ;  and  the  superintendencies  to  that  of  the  gene- 
ral synod.  But  this  dependence  on  a  superior  authority  cannot 
be  said  to  interfere  with  the  autonomy  of  the  separate  parts, 
for  the  members  of  the  superior  bodies  are,  so  to  speak,  but 
emanations  from  the  inferior  bodies,  called  into  being  in  the 
exercise  of  that  elective  right  through  which  every  member 
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has  the  power  of  contributing  to  the  general  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church. 

It  is  provided  by  the  leges  inaugurates,  that  the  State  has 
no  right  to  exercise  any  positive  influence  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  supreme  surveillance  which  belongs 
to  it  comprehends  only  the  right  of  interfering  to  prevent  the 
church  from  taking  any  step  by  which  the  political  interests 
of  the  state  are  compromised.  Thus  the  Hungarian  Church 
possesses  an  absolute  independence  of  the  State  in  all  its  pro- 
perly ecclesiastical  activities,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  limits 
beyond  which  religion  and  the  church  should  never  seek  to 
pass.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  disestablished  Churches  in 
Scotland  have  been  branded  as  fanatical  for  claiming  for  them- 
selves that  independence  of  the  civil  tribunals,  which  even  the 
Church  of  Hungary  possesses  by  her  very  constitution.  And 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  our  civil  authorities  to  recognise  the 
simple  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  spiritual  matters  has  been  attended  by  results  which,  how- 
ever they  have  been  overruled  by  God  for  the  advancement  of 
His  cause,  can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored  by  every  true 
lover  of  religious  liberty. 

The  decisions  of  the  assembly  of  superintendency,  based 
upon  the  canons,  are  binding  upon  all  the  seniorates  and 
congregations  represented  in  that  assembly ;  its  decisions  are 
termed  statutes. 

There  still  remains  one  point  requiring  explanation,  the 
nature,  namely,  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  church 
and  the  schools.  The  same  fundamental  law  which  proclaims 
the  liberty  of  the  church,  declares  also  that  it  possesses  a 
complete  and  absolute  autonomy  with  regard  to  the  regulation 
of  its  schools,  whether  upper  or  lower,  scientific  or  elementary. 
To  the  church  belongs  the  right  of  directing  these  schools,  of 
fixing  the  system  and  mode  of  instruction,  of  electing  the  pro- 
fessors and  schoolmasters,  and  of  determining  their  number 
and  the  amount  of  salary  they  are  to  receive.  According  to 
law  and  ancient  usage,  the  only  right  which  the  State  pos- 
sesses with  reference  to  these  schools  is  that  of  a  general  sur- 
veillance, with  the  view  of  preventing  anything  in  the  teach- 
ing which  may  have  a  prejudicial  bearing  upon  its  own  poli- 
tical interests.  The  professors  are  nominated  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical corporation  which  directs  and  maintains  the  school  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  pastors  are  also  elected  by 
those  members  of  the  congregations  who  contribute  to  their 
support ;  and  to  the  assembly  of  superintendency  belongs  the 
right  of  confirming  or  annulling  these  nominations  :  the  only 
right  which  the  civil  government  possesses  in  the  matter,  is 
simply  to  be  informed  as  to  the  result  of  the  elections. 
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So  complete  and  unrestricted  is  the  liberty  which  is  guaran- 
teed by  law  to  the  Hungarian  Church, — a  liberty,  it  will  be 
seen,  as  unrestricted  as  that  which  the  Westminster  Confession 
asserts  as  the  right  of  every  Christian  Church.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  Hungarian  Church  receives  no 
pecuniary  aid  whatever  from  the  State.  All  its  congregations 
and  all  its  schools  are  maintained  exclusively  by  the  church 
itself,  by  means  of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members. 

The  first  attack  made  by  the  civil  government  on  the  rights 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  after  the  memorable  revolution  of 
1848,  was  by  a  ministerial  ordinance  published  in  1849, 
regarding  the  organisation  of  the  schools.  The  government 
wished  to  establish  a  system  of  instruction  borrowed  from  the 
Prussian.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  systems  con- 
sists in  this,  that  if  the  Prussian  system  guarantees  the  free- 
dom of  teaching,  the  Austrian  system  utterly  subverts  it.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  latter  comprehends  many  good 
provisions  fitted  to  elevate  the  standard  of  public  instruction, 
and  deserving  the  approbation  of  all  enlightened  men  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  contains  not  a  few  which  are  utterly  imprac- 
ticable in  Hungary.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  institutions 
which  are  found  to  be  good  for  one  nation  must  necessarily  be 
good  for  every  other;  they  must  always  be  adapted  to  the 
particular  exigencies  and  individual  character  of  each  nation  ; 
and  every  system  which  aims  at  crushing  the  individualities  of 
races,  and  obliterating  all  national  characteristics,  must  be 
pronounced  alike  impracticable  and  unjust.  The  great  ambi- 
tion of  the  Vienna  government,  however,  is  that  Austria 
should  occupy  the  first  rank  among  German  powers ;  and  as 
the  German  element  within  her  dominions  is  not  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  her  to  secure  this  pre-eminence,  she 
feels  that  her  object  can  only  be  attained  by  Germanising  her 
non-German  populations.  But  she  has  already,  we  should 
imagine,  had  sufficient  proof  of  the  futility  of  her  efforts  to 
force  a  multitude  of  diverse  elements  into  a  compact  and  uni- 
form whole,  and  to  obliterate  those  natural  distinctions  of  race 
which  are  the  work  of  God.  The  system  of  education  which 
the  government  attempted  to  introduce  into  Hungary  was 
conceived  on  the  principle  of  that  Germanising  policy  which 
Austria  has  invariably  pursued.  But  the  Vienna  government 
will  assuredly  find,  as  it  has  already  found  to  its  dost,  that  in 
undertaking  to  Germanise  the  Magyars,  it  has  attempted  a 
task  beyond  the  strength  even  of  the  Austrian  Kaiser  and  his 
Jesuit  camarilla,  aided  though  they  be  by  the  practised  astute- 
ness of  M.  Von  Schmerling,  and  the  dogged  resolution  of  Count 
Rechberof. 

But  there  was  another  feature  of  the  new  system  which 
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obliged  the  church  to  view  it  with  the  strongest  dissatisfaction, 
viz.,  the  entire  abrogation  of  that  influence  over  the  schools 
which  she  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The  schools  were  to  be 
henceforth  under  the  exclusive  supervi.sion  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities, though  the  government  contributed  nothing  to  their 
support  in  return  for  the  power  thus  assumed.  The  govern- 
ment passed  a  decree,  that  every  school  not  organised  in 
accordance  with  the  ministerial  ordinance  should  be  closed,  or 
at  least  deprived  of  all  those  rights  which  public  schools  enjoy. 
It  ordained  likewise,  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the 
schools,  that  the  lower  gymnasia  should  henceforth  have  six 
professors,  and  the  upper  gymnasia,  composed  of  eight  classes, 
twelve  professors, — that  certain  sciences  should  be  taught 
exclusively  in  German,  the  course  of  education  being  so 
arranged,  that  after  the  first  few  years  of  study  had  been 
passed,  the  instruction  should  thenceforth  be  communicated 
entirely  in  German.  From  very  intelligible  motives,  the 
teachers  were  strictly  prohibited  from  giving  instruction  in  the 
national  history,  rich  as  it  is  in  the  spirit-stirring  memories  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  in  appalling  records  of  the  wrongs  and 
iniquities  of  Hapsburg  domination.  They  were  also  required 
to  make  use  only  of  manuals  edited  under  the  care  of  the 
ministry  at  Vienna,  or  at  least  approved  by  it,  and  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  priests  or  monks. 

The  Hungarian  Church  had  never  failed  to  devote  much  of 
her  care  and  attention  to  the  work  of  public  instruction ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  her  schools  were  always  much  more 
efficiently  conducted  than  those  under  the  care  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Even  during  the  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  with  which  she  has  had  to  contend,  she  has  exerted 
herself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  her  schools  from  falling  behind 
the  others ;  and  has  striven  to  bring  them  up  in  all  respects 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  She  asserted  her  rights  with  re- 
gard to  her  schools,  promising  that  she  would  herself  organise 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  just  requirements  of  the 
State  should  be  fully  satisfied.  She  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  equip  all  the  schools  with  so  large  a  staff 
of  professors  as  the  ministerial  ordinance  required,  but  pro- 
mised that  she  would  take  care  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
all  the  sciences  included  in  the  new  and  more  extended  pro- 
gramme of  instruction.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  appealed 
to  her  legal  rights.  The  government  maintained  its  ordinance 
with  inflexible  determination.  And  thus  the  new  ordinance, 
far  from  bettering  the  condition  of  the  schools,  fell  upon  them 
like  a  thunderbolt ;  for  all  those  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  their  pecuniary  resources,  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  satisfy  the  ministerial  requirements,  or  which  refused 
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to  submit  to  the  direction  of  the  government,  were  closed,  or 
at  least  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  public  schools.  In  this 
painful  emergency,  in  order  to  escape  being  entirely  deprived 
of  her  public  schools,  the  church  consented  to  organise  some 
of  her  schools  in  accordance  with  the  ministerial  ordinance, 
consoHng  herself  with  the  prospect  of  returning,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  admitted,  to  her  rightful  position.  The  zeal 
with  which  the  church  asserted  her  claim  to  autonomy  in  this 
matter,  proceeded  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  her  rights 
were  materially  infringed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry, 
and  not  from  any  factious  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Aus- 
trian government,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  following 
fact. 

In  1848,  while  the  revolutionary  government  was  in  power. 
Baron  Eoetvoes,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Worship, 
proposed  to  the  Hungarian  Church  that  she  should  make  over 
all  her  schools  to  the  State,  the  government  being  ready,  on 
this  condition,  to  charge  itself  with  the  support  of  all  the 
professors  and  regents  of  the  schools,  and  even  of  all  the  pas-^ 
tors  of  the  church.  This  project  was  submitted  to  the  church 
at  that  auspicious  epoch  when  the  new  constitution  had  just 
been  established,  and  by  a  govemment,which  amply  merited 
the  nation's  confidence ;  nevertheless,  the  answer  which  both 
sections  of  the  Protestant  Church  made  to  the  proposal  was 
sufficiently  decided  :  "  We  will  not,  and  cannot,  part  with  our 
rights  upon  any  terms."  And,  accordingly,  the  church  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  her  schools.  Could  she, 
then,  be  expected  to  shew  herself  less  faithful  to  her  rights 
and  duties  in  dealing  with  a  government,  none  of  whose 
principles  and  tendencies  meet  with  the  slightest  sympathy, 
whether  on  the  part  of  che  church  or  of  the  nation — a  govern- 
ment which  has  subsequently  shewn  itself  so  jealous  and 
illiberal,  as  actually  to  proscribe  the  reading  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  public  schools  ? 

But  the  Hungarian  Church  had  yet  to  submit  to  another, 
and  a  much  more  trying,  ordeal.  Baron  Hajniau,  commander- 
in-chief  in  Hungary,  and  invested  with  unlimited  authority,- 
published,  in  1850,  an  ordinance  which  suspended  the  entire 
constitution  of  the  church.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the 
motive  for  such  an  ordinance  ?  There  were,  at  the  time,  not 
a  few  who  sought  to  justify  it, — a  circumstance  which  cannot 
greatly  astonish  us  ;  for  unhappily  there  is  no  kind  of  tyranny, 
however  cruel  and  iniquitous,  which  has  not  found  its  defen- 
ders. It  was  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
1848,  Hungary  had  forfeited  all  her  constitutional  rights,  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  This  assertion  rests  on  no  better 
foundation    than    the    right    of   the    stronger, — a    miserable 
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justification  for  violeoce  and  oppression,  a  principle  whose 
application  would  speedily  lead  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
society. 

We  are  certainly  no  partizans  of  revolution,  whether  by 
conviction  or  inclination,  and  are  fully  sensible  of  the  miseries 
which  are  inseparable  from  every  violent  subversion  of  exist- 
ing institutions.  That  must  be  a  great  blessing  indeed  which 
is  valuable  enough  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  peace  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired  that  the  progress  of 
humanity  and  the  necessary  improvement  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions could  always  be  effected  by  a  succession  of  peaceful 
developments,  unbroken  by  violent  and  convulsive  struggles. 
But  we  believe  that  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  the  year 
1848  is  one  of  those  revolutions  which  will  sooner  or  later  find 
their  justification  before  the  tribunal  of  history.  And  besides, 
no  pretext  can  justify  oppression,  no  excuse  can  be  made  for 
the  infringement  of  inalienable  rights.  The  ruler  who  has 
succeeded  in  quelling  a  revolution  has  certainly  the  right 
of  punishing  the  guilty  ;  but  so  to  stretch  the  exercise  of  this 
right  as  to  involve  an  innocent  posterity  in  the  punishment, 
by  abolishing  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  State,  is  to  com- 
mit a  flagrant  injustice,  which  is  all  the  more  apparent,  inas- 
much as  those  sovereigns  who  combat  revolution  profess  to  do 
so  in  the  interest  of  legitimacy,  whereas  legitimacy  has  always 
a  double  object,  the  sovereign  and  the  state  itself.  Besides, 
the  Hungarian  Church  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolution. 
Why,  then,  ought  she,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  to  be 
deprived  of  her  rights  ?  The  assemblies  of  the  church  never 
occupied  themselves  with  the  discussion  of  political  affairs, 
and  the  minutes  of  their  meetings  will  be  ransacked  in  vain 
for  a  single  decision  which  trenches  on  the  political  domain. 
The  government  has  never  once  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
such  unwarranted  interference  on  the  church's  part. 

What,  then,  could  have  prompted  the  ordinance  of  Baron 
Haynau  1  Simply  that  dreaid  of  every  species  of  liberty  which 
is  natural  to  all  despotic  governments.  The  autonomy  of  the 
church  did  not  accord  with  the  absolute  governmental  system 
established  in  Austria,  and  therefore  it  must  be  annihilated. 

The  commandant  Haynau  interdicted  the  pubhc  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies.  He  replaced  them  by  conferences,  composed, 
not  of  representatives  of  the  church,  but  of  reliable  persons 
chosen  by  the  superintendent  He  abolished  the  lay  presi- 
dency, and  invested  the  ecclesiastical  presidents,  viz.,  the 
superintendents,  the  seniors,  and  the  pastors,  with  an  autho- 
rity subordinate  only  to  the  civil  government.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  government  to  find 
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within  its  pale  a  single  pastor,  senior,  or  superintendent  who 
could  be  induced  to  accept  or  exercise  an  authority  so  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  church.  As  regards  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  Baron  Haynau  deprived  all  the  superinten- 
dents of  their  offices,  and  appointed  in  their  place  administra- 
tors paid  by  government ;  and  it  is  painful  to  have  to  relate 
that  several  pastors  of  that  church  were  found  ready  to  accept 
this  nomination.  Although  the  Reformed  Church  was  spared 
a  humiliation  so  extreme,  the  situation  in  which  it  now  found 
itself  placed  was  a  sufficiently  distressing  one ;  for,  as  the 
management  of  the  entire  business  of  the  church  devolves 
upon  the  representative  assemblies,  and  their  meetings  were 
strictly  interdicted,  the  progress  of  the  church  was  for  the 
time  all  but  suspended,  but  the  protecting  care  of  divine  pro- 
vidence preserved  her  through  the  anxieties  of  this  gloomy 
period. 

Since  that  time  the  church  has  repeatedly  demanded  the 
restoration  of  her  just  rights,  but  always  in  vain.  In  the  most 
urgent  yet  respectful  manner  she  has  supplicated  the  Emperor, 
by  the  voice  of  her  delegates,  to  reinstate  her  in  her  legal 
position :  but  the  answer,  when  given,  has  always  been  a  re- 
fusal. Sometimes  it  has  even  happened  that  her  requests  have 
remained  unanswered,  and  that  her  deputies  have  not  even 
been  received.  When  the  Emperor  visited  Hungary  in  ]  854, 
a  very  numerous  Protestant  deputation,  composed  of  persons 
of  high  distinction,  appeared  before  him  for  the  purpose  of 
tendering  their  homage  and  of  urging  the  request  which  had 
already  been  preferred  so  often  to  no  purpose.  The  reply 
which  they  received  was  in  the  following  terms  : — "  His  Ma- 
jesty will  communicate  your  request  to  his  ministry,  and  assures 
you  of  his  imperial  favour."  This  was  very  shortly  after  the 
famous  concordat  between  Vienna  and  Rome,  by  which  Francis 
Joseph  surrendered  to  the  Pope  the  most  essential  liberties  of 
the  church,  had  been  concluded.  Hungary  has  learnt  by  this 
time  how  much  value  is  to  be  attached  to  imperial  protesta- 
tions. 

The  position  into  which  the  country  was  thrown  by  the 
ordinance  of  Baron  Haynau,  could  not  be  a  permanent  one  ; 
besides,  this  ordinance  itself  was  only  provincial  ;  the  moment 
had  arived  when  the  government  sought  to  reach  a  definitive 
and  permanent  adjustment  of  the  question,  and  all  the  more 
as  in  the  political  domain  the  merely  temporary  and  provisional 
had  already  passed  away.  What,  then,  was  the  definitive 
system  of  church  polity  which  the  government  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing? This  was  the  question  which  now  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  ev  ry  earnest  spirit  throughout  the  land. 

The  church  had  on  several  occasions  expressly  declared  that 
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the  only  basis  of  settlement  which  she  could  ever  recognise  as 
satisfactory,  was  the  restoration  of  her  imprescriptible  rights. 
But  the  government  wished,  at  whatever  price,  to  legalise  the 
aboHtion  of  her  autonomy,  and  to  acquire  for  itself  the  right 
of  exercising  a  positive  and  active  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church.  The  plans  of  ecclesiastical  organisation 
which  the  government  had  in  view,  moreover,  met  with  no 
sympathy  among  the  Hungarian  people. 

In  1855  the  Minister  of  Worship  and  of  Public  Instruction, 
Count  de  Thun,  invited  a  number  of  Protestants  of  distinction, 
men  who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  to  appear  before  him  at  Vienna, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  their  opinions 
as  to  these  new  plans  of  organisation.  But  they  declared  that 
they  could  not  regard  themselves,  nor  allow  him  to  consider 
them,  as  representatives  of  the  church,  as  they  had  not  been 
delegated  by  her  to  act  on  her  behalf,  and  their  opinions  could 
therefore  have  no  official  character.  They  counselled  the  minis- 
ter, as  he  desired  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  church,  to  address 
himself  to  her  only  legal  organs,  her  representative  assemblies. 
They  stated,  nevertheless,  in  the  sequel  their  own  individual 
opinions  on  the  question  of  organisation,  opinions  which  have 
not  indeed  been  preserved  in  writing,  but  which  are  well  known 
to  have  been  dictated  by  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  church. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  minister  issued  copies  of 
a  project  of  organisation  to  all  the  superintendents  and  seniors, 
and  required  them  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  superin- 
tendencies  and  seni  orates  under  their  supervision.  This  pro- 
ject was  based  in  part,  it  is  true,  on  the  advice  tendered  to 
the  Count  de  Thun  by  the  parties  whom  he  had  consulted  ; 
but  the  suggestions  they  had  made  were  essentially  modified 
by  the  particular  views  of  the  government.  Accordingly,  the 
eight  superintendencies  composing  the  entire  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Churches  unanimously  rejected  the  project,  declaring 
that  the  general  synod  alone  was  competent  to  entertain  any 
such  question  of  organisation.  The  superintendencies  then 
proceeded  with  repeated  solicitations  to  urge  a  return  to  the 
constitutional  system  of  1848,  and  again  entreated  the  convo- 
cation of  a  general  synod.  The  minister  of  public  worship  was 
extremely  incensed  at  the  rejection  of  his  project ;  he  en- 
countered in  Hungary  a  general  opposition,  while  all  his  col- 
leagues, on  the  other  hand,  were  everywhere  obeyed.  He  did 
not  despair,  however,  of  finally  accomplishing  the  execution  of 
his  plan.  Accordingly  he  had  recourse  to  the  Emperor,  and  it 
was  then  that  Francis  Joseph  published  his  Patent  of  \8t  Sep- 
temher  1859, 
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All  the  organs  of  the  Austrian  government  were  unbounded 
in  their  eulogiums  of  this  imperial  measure,  and  the  German 
press  chimed  in  harmonious  chorus.  Several  German  literati 
of  the  first  rank  asserted  that  this  concession  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Hungarian  Protestants.  But  the 
fact  was  directly  the  opposite  ;  for  the  Patent  was  nothing  else 
than  that  very  project  of  the  minister  of  public  worship  which 
had  been  already  unanimously  rejected.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  first  effect  which  its  publication  produced  upon  the  church 
was  to  call  forth  a  universal  feeling  of  extreme  regret  and 
alarm.  But  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  this  painful  impression 
the  church  maintained  for  a  season  the  most  profound  silence. 
She  still  retained  with  almost  complete  unanimity  her  former 
opinion  on  the  matter,  and  soon  the  only  question  with  her  was, 
how  she  might  find  the  most  suitable  means  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  it.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  for  her  position  with  re- 
ference to  the  imperial  Patent  was  more  delicate  than  it  had 
been  when  she  had  to  deal  only  with  ministerial  ordinances. 
The  Patent  was  invested  with  all  the  force  and  authority  of  a 
law.  It  was  declared  by  the  government,  that  whosoever 
should  refuse  to  obey  it,  would  incur  all  the  penalties  of  dis- 
obedience to  law.  The  opinion  of  the  church  was  not  asked  ; 
she  had  only  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 

To  maintain  her  own  legal  basis,  to  refuse  to  swerve  from  it 
by  a  single  hairbreadth,  was  the  starting-point  of  her  opposi- 
tion to  the  Patent.  She  was  willing  to  render  unto  Ccesar 
the  things  that  are  Cwsars,  but  at  the  same  time  she  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  found  wanting  in  her  paramount  duty  of  ren- 
dering unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  And  her  manner 
of  proceeding  was  all  the  more  free  from  every  possibility  of 
exception,  as  the  Emperor  had  expressly  confirmed  in  his 
Patent  the  26th  article  of  the  Diet  of  1790-91,  and  as  the  de 
mands  of  the  church  never  overstepped  the  boundaries  marked 
out  in  that  article.  It  was  strange  that,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Patent,  the  Emperor  had  himself  recognised  the  validity  of 
this  article,  and  yet  that,  alongside  of  this,  the  text  of  the 
Patent  stood  in  direct  antagonism  to  its  whole  tenor.  How  is 
this  strange  contradiction  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  general 
belief  of  the  Hungarians  was  that  the  wish  of  the  emperor  to 
restore  their  church  was  sincere,  but  that  his  judgment  was 
misled  by  the  false  reports  of  the  minister  of  public  worship. 
They  were  also  convinced  that  if  they  could  only  succeed  in 
informing  his  Majesty  as  to  the  real  posture  of  affairs,  their 
requests  would  not  fail  to  obtain  his  favourable  consideration. 
But  the  government  did  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent 
this.  It  menaced  the  church  with  pains  and  penalties  ;  it  be- 
gan even  to  punish  those  wlio  refused  to  accept  the  Patent ;  it 
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sought  to  blacken  the  Hungarian  Protestants  in  the  eyes  of 
their  co-religionists  in  other  lands,  representing  them  as  a  herd 
of  factious  malcontents,  ever  plotting  sedition  and  revolution, 
men  who,  under  the  pretext  of  opposition  to  what  violated  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience,  aimed  only  at  fomenting  poHtical 
agitation.  It  devised  expedients  for  provoking  the  Protes- 
tants to  some  violent  outbreak,  that  it  might  then  have  the 
opportunity  of  crushing  them  by  force,  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace. 

In  opposition  to  such  manoeuvres,  the  only  arms  which  the 
church  could  wield  were  an  unwavering  confidence  in  God  and 
in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  a  persevering  appeal  to  the 
justice  and  benevolence  of  the  Emperor.  While  maintaining 
her  rights  with  determined  energy,  she  has  never  in  fact,  through- 
out this  whole  contest,  shewn  herself  wanting  in  the  respect  due 
to  her  temporal  sovereign. 

It  was  a  Lutheran  superintendency,  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Germans  and  Sclavonians,  which  first  openly  declared  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  imperial  Patent.  Its  protest  was  given 
forth  in  an  assembly  held  at  Eperjes ;  and  the  fact  is  noteworthy, 
that  it  was  M.  de  Zsed^nyi,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
subjects  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  who,  indeed,  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  revolutionary  government  of  1848-49,  on  the 
score  of  his  attachment  to  that  dynasty,  and  who  has  since 
held  the  office  of  Councillor  to  the  Imperial  Chancery,  who  in 
this  assembly  uttered  the  first  public  protest  against  the  Patent. 
He  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Hungarians  to  accept 
this  Patent  without  proving  unfaithful  to  their  church,  and 
sacrificing  her  inalienable  rights.  The  assembly  concurred 
unanimously  with  the  views  of  M.  de  Zsed^nyi,  and  a  memorial 
was  addressed  to  the  emperor,  in  which  the  reasons  for  their 
refusal  to  accept  the  Patent  were  fully  explained.  A  few  days 
after,  the  assembly  of  the  superintendency  of  Debreczin  adopted 
the  same  resolution.  The  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  learning 
that  all  the  other  superintendencies  were  inclined  to  follow 
this  example,  interdicted  them  from  holding  assemblies  in 
future  on  any  other  basis  than  that  established  by  the  Patent. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  ministerial  prohibition,  the  church  con- 
tinued to  hold  her  assemblies,  as  in  time  past,  in  accordance 
with  her  ancient  laws,  resolved,  while  remaining  purely  passive 
and  maintaining  an  attitude  entirely  pacific,  rather  to  suffer 
martyrdom  than  to  surrender  a  simple  iota  of  her  rights.  The 
assemblies  persisted  in  having  recourse  to  the  Emperor,  with 
the  view  of  enlightening  him  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  country,  and  of  supplicating  him  to  comply  with  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  church.  The  superintendency  on 
this  side  the  Danube,  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Church,  had 
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determined  upon  holding  its  assembly  at  Pesth,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  forms.  The  govern- 
ment resolved  to  prevent  this,  and  declared  that  all  persons 
who  should  take  part  in  any  such  assembly  would  thereby 
incur  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  moment  of  the  crisis  was  at 
hand.  The  garrison  of  the  capital  was  ordered  to  be  in  readi- 
ness. All  the  delegates  of  the  superintendency,  even  those 
from  its  most  remote  districts,  nevertheless  assembled  at  Pesth 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  proceeded  solemnly  to  constitute 
the  assembly,  resolved  never  to  be  driven  from  their  position 
save  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  presidents  of  this  memo- 
rable assembly  were  M.  Paul  de  Fodor,  one  of  the  seniors  of 
the  church,  and  Count  Gideon  R^day,  one  of  the  curator  co- 
adjutors. It  was  held  in  the  great  church  of  the  city,  in 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  men  of  all  classes  and  of 
every  creed.  A  previous  conference  had  appointed  two  persons, 
differing  greatly  in  character  and  position — the  one  a  layman, 
the  other  a  pastor — to  expose  the  true  character  of  the  Patent, 
and  to  defend  the  autonomy  of  the  church.  The  first  was  M. 
de  Sarkoezy,  one  of  the  curator  coadjutors,  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  superintendency,  a  high  functionary  of  state 
before  1848,  a  man  attached  with  equal  loyalty  to  the  national 
constitution  of  his  country  and  to  the  reigning  dynasty  ;  the 
second  was  Dr  Louis  Filo,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  superin- 
tendency, and  now  professor  of  theology  at  Pesth.  The  motion 
which  they  proposed  having  been  agreed  to,  a  protest,  em- 
bodying its  general  purport,  was  drawn  up  and  unanimously 
approved ;  a  commission  was  also  appointed  to  present  it  to 
the  Emperor  at  Vienna.  The  assembly  closed  without  being 
subjected  to  any  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities. 
The  other  superintend encies  soon  followed  the  example  which 
had  thus  been  set.  All  those  who  had  taken  part  in  these 
interdicted  assemblies,  as  well  as  all  who  had  declared  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  Patent,  were  speedily  summoned 
before  the  tribunals  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ;  but  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  they  had  the  full  warrant  of 
law  for  every  step  which  they  had  taken. 

At  the  head  of  this  ecclesiastical  movement  stood  a  man  of 
high  eminence,  Baron  Nicholas  de  Vay,  subsequently  Chancellor 
of  Hungary.  Alongside  of  the  defenders  of  the  church's  liberties 
who  have  been  already  mentioned,  we  must  rank  also  MM.  de 
Tisza  (layman),  Balogh  (superintendent),  Esztergalyi  (senior), 
Madai  (pastor),  Rdvesz  (pastor),  de  Radvansky,  d'  Ivanka, 
Baron  Podmaniczki,  Baron  Pronai,  the  editors  of  the  Frotesta'ns 
Lap,  MM.  Ballagi,  Toercek,  and  Sz^kacs,  &c.,  &c. 

In  January  1860,  Baron  de  Vay  appeared  at  Vienna,  accom- 
panied  by  a  numerous   deputation   representing   the    entire 
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Protestant  Church  of  Hungary.  This  deputation  demanded  at 
the  hands  of  the  ministers,  with  whom  they  had  several  con- 
ferences, that  the  church  should  be  emancipated  from  the  yoke 
of  a  Patent  which  it  could  never  consider  as  having  the  force 
of  law  ;  and  rehearsed  anew  the  already  so  often  repeated  com- 
plaints and  protestations  of  the  church  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
They  did  not  even  succeed  in  obtaining  a  personal  audience  of 
the  Emperor. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  decided  upon  having  recourse  to 
measures  of  greater  severity.  M.  de  Zsed^nyi  and  Pastor  M^day, 
the  two  chief  speakers  in  the  assembly  held  at  Eperjes,  were 
stript  of  all  their  official  dignities  and  thrown  into  prison.  This 
double  punishment  struck  deep  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  some 
parties  ;  and  among  others,  of  several  Lutheran  pastors,  who 
were  unhappily  induced,  by  the  dread  of  personal  consequences, 
to  abandon  their  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Patent.  Some 
other  pastors,  it  is  true,  chiefly  among  the  Sclavonic  popula- 
tion, had  received  it  with  sympathy  and  appi-oval ;  but  they 
had  generally  to  encounter  a  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part 
of  their  parishioners  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  there  arose  such 
a  violent  contest  in  the  bosom  of  several  parishes,  as  even  to 
lead  to  a  forcible  severance  of  the  bond  between  pastor  and 
people.  The  government  succeeded,  by  dint  of  the  most  per- 
severing efforts,  in  increasing,  to  some  small  extent,  the  minority 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  favourable  to  the  Patent ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  hardly  amounted  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership ;  while,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  not  a  single  voice 
was  raised  in  its  favour. 

One  of  the  means  which  the  government  employed,  was 
the  addressing  of  direct  appeals  to  the  parishes,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  inducing  them  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
gular ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  thus  condescended  to  place 
itself  on  the  platform  of  revolutionary  agitation.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  its  efforts  were  utterly  frustrated. 
The  representative  assemblies  of  the  church  are  the  lawful 
superiors  of  her  individual  members,  and  each  parish  is  bound 
to  render  submission  to  the  decisions  of  those  assemblies. 
This  principle  is  laid  down  among  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Church.  Besides,  the  decisions  of  the  assemblies  with  reference 
to  the  P.atent  were  fully  conformable  to  the  general  voice  of 
public  opinion.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  government 
would  meet  with  the  same  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
which  it  had  already  encountered  at  the  hands  of  the  assemblies 
of  superintendency. 

The  government  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  Patent  to  every 
parish,  requiring  the  pastors  to  read  it  publicly  in  their 
churches,  and  commanding  the  local  presbyterial  councils  to 
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carry  it  into  execution.  The  pastors  refused  to  obey  this  order, 
and  replied,  that  if  the  ministry  had  any  communication  to 
make  to  the  parishes,  they  must  address  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  as  expressly 
enjoined  by  several  imperial  decrees.  Moreover,  the  parishes 
themselves  declared  that  they  would  adhere  strictly  to  the  de- 
liverances of  the  assemblies  of  their  several  superintendencies. 
Several  pastors  were  cited  before  the  tribunals  for  having  re- 
fused to  read  the  Patent  in  their  churches  ;  fines  were  imposed 
upon  several,  but  the  members  of  their  parishes  came  forward 
and  took  the  burden  upon  themselves. 

The  government  had  adopted  yet  another  expedient  for 
forcing  on  the  people  the  acceptance  of  the  obnoxious  Patent. 
The  Minister  of  Worship  had  declared,  by  a  new  ordinance, 
that  all  those  parishes  which  should  not,  before  the  24th  of 
April  1860,  have  organised  themselves  in  accordance  with  the 
Patent,  should  forfeit  all  right  of  protection  from  the  State, 
and  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  lawful  communities,  but 
held  as  standing  outside  the  pale  of  law.  The  24th  of  April 
arrived.  Not  a  single  reformed  parish  had  obeyed  the  ordi- 
nance ;  a  fifth  part  at  most  of  the  parishes  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  as  we  have  already  said,  submitted  ;  yet  the  greater 
number  even  of  these  proposed  to  return  to  the  old  state  of 
matters,  as  soon  as  circumstances  pernjitted.  As  regards  the 
recusant  pastors,  they  appeared  repeatedly  before  the  courts  ot 
inquiry  ;  but  their  defence  was  so  evidently  based  on  the  ac- 
knowledged law  of  the  land,  that  no  criminal  proceedings  could 
be  instituted  against  them.  The  result  was,  that  a  new  impe- 
rial edict,  issued  in  May  1860,  annulled  all  the  judicial  inquiries 
which  had  been  instituted  against  the  Protestants  for  their 
proceedings  in  this  matter.  MM.  de  Zseddnyi  and  M^day  were 
restored  to  liberty  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  official  status, 
the  Patent  was  suspended,  and  the  parishes  were  authorised  to 
reorganize  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  laws. 

This  edict  was  received  with  gratitude,  but  not  without  fears 
for  the  future  ;  for  the  declaration  by  which  the  Patent  was 
suspended,  intimated  that  the  new  state  of  things  was  only 
provisional,  and  that  the  government  would  renew  the  conflict 
as  soon  as  an  improved  state  of  political  relations  admitted  of 
its  prosecuting  it  to  more  advantage. 

As  regards  the  present  organisation  of  the  church,  all  the 
ancient  superintendencies  have  been  restored  ;  the  administra- 
tors nominated  by  the  government  have  been  replaced  by 
superintendents  and  high  curators  legally  elected  ;  the  double 
presidency  has  been  re-estabhshed ;  the  autonomy  of  the  church, 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  her  schools,'[is  again  what 
it  was  of  old  ;  but  she  has  not  yet  obtained  the  power  of  con- 
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vening  a  general  synod.  The  Reformed  Church  was  not  indeed 
subjected  to  the  government  of  the  administrators  ;  neverthe- 
less, during  several  years,  whenever  one  of  the  superintendents 
died,  the  government  interfered  to  prevent  the  election  of  a 
successor ;  and  hence,  in  several  of  the  superintendencies  there 
are  at  present  only  vice-superintendents,  nominated  by  the 
college  of  Seniors.  In  the  Cisdanubian  superintendency,  M. 
Paul  de  Toeroek,  pastor  in  the  city  of  Pesth,  and  Count  Gideon 
de  Raday,  were  elected  presidents  ;  the  Baron  de  Vay  and  M. 
de  Zsedt^nyi  were  appointed  high  curators  in  other  superinten- 
dencies, and  Pastor  M^day,  who  had  been  incarcerated  along 
with  M.  de  Zsedenyi,  was  invested  with  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent. 

Whoever  has  followed  with  attention  the  exposition  which 
we  have  attempted  of  the  situation  and  history  of  the  Hun- 
garian Church,  will  have  duly  appreciated,  we  trust,  the  reasons 
which  compelled  her  to  oppose  the  imperial  Patent  of  1st 
September  1859.  We  have  shewn  that  it  was  contrary  to  her 
rights,  to  her  autonomy,  to  her  independence  of  the  State,  to 
the  treaties  of  peace,  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country, 
to  the  charters  known  under  the  name  of  inaugural  laws,  and, 
in  particular,  to  the  twenty-sixth  article  of  the  Diet  of  1790-91, 
an  article  the  authority  of  which  is  recognised  by  the  Patent 
itself  Right  and  justice  were  evidently  on  the  church's  side. 
But  before  passing  from  this  subject,  it  will  be  well,  in  consi- 
deration of  its  high  importance,  to  exhibit  in  a  short  and  sum- 
mary way,  the  grounds  of  her  opposition. 

The  church  has  refused  to  accept  the  Patent  granted  in 
1859  :  Jirst,  on  the  ground  of  its  assuming  a  right  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  legislate  for  the  church.  In  fact,  if  she 
had  accepted  it,  she  would  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  have  re- 
nounced her  rights,  but  would  have  herself  legalized  the 
invasion  with  which  she  was  menaced.  The  synodal-presby- 
terial  system  would  have  disappeared,  the  episcopal  would  have 
been  established  in  its  place.  The  Emperor  would  have  be- 
come supreme  bishop  of  the  church,  would  have  invested  him- 
self with  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  would  have 
acquired  the  power  of,  sooner  or  later,  imposing  upon  the 
church  a  new  and  much  more  objectionable  organisation. 
The  church  has  not  consented,  and  will  not  consent,  to  sur- 
render her  ecclesiastical  rights  to  the  sovereign.  She  would 
not  do  so  even  if  he  were  a  Protestant,  much  less  when  he  is  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Unless  she  had 
firmly  refused  to  accede  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Patent,  she  would  have  doomed  herself  to  an  existence  the 
most  anxious  and  precarious.  Secondly,  the  Patent  has  not 
been  accepted,  because  several  of  its  particular  articles  are  of 
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an  offensive  character.  If  it  bears,  at  first  view,  a  certain 
appearance  of  liberalism,  a  little  more  attentive  scrutiny  will 
shew  that  it  rests  upon  the  narrow  principles  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  In  fact,  the  whole  church,  the  general  synod  itself, 
would  have  been  subordinated  by  it  to  a  council  (Oberkirchen- 
rath),  the  members  of  which  would  have  been  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  sovereign,  and  would  consequently  have  occupied 
a  position  of  absolute  dependence  upon  him.  The  synod  would 
have  been  stript  of  its  functions  as  a  legislative  body,  and 
would  have  been  limited  to  the  task  of  devising  and  preparing 
measures  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  council.  The 
superintendents  would  no  longer  have  been  pastors  and  func- 
tionaries of  the  church,  but  the  paid  employes  of  a  close  and 
despotic  bureaucracy.  The  Patent  presents,  it  is  true,  some 
advantages  to  the  clerical  body,  granting  them,  in  particular,  a 
certain  superiority  over  the  lay  members  of  the  church ;  but 
this  was  rather  an  objection  than  a  recommendation,  for  it 
could  not  have  failed  to  lead  to  troublesome  dissensions  be- 
tween the  laymen  and  the  clergy,  which  would  certainly  have 
issued  in  producing  a  schism  in  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Again,  the  Patent  deprived  the  church  of  her  autonomy  with 
reference  to  her  schools.  For  all  these  reasons,  and  many 
others,  the  rejection  of  the  Patent  was  equally  natural  and 
reasonable.  There  are  now  accordingly  not  more  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  small  Lutheran  parishes,  among  the 
Sclavonian  population,  which,  under  the  influence  of  their 
pastors,  remain  favourable  to  the  Patent.  But  these  parishes 
will  return,  we  doubt  not,  to  their  former  position,  to  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  church,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  left  free 
to  act  in  accordance  with  their  natural  impulses. 

It  is  true  that  certain  persons  of  high  standing  in  the  literary 
world  of  Germany  have,  as  we  have  stated  above,  given  expres- 
sion to  a  different  opinion,  among  others  MM.  Hase  and  Lech- 
ler ;  they  have  represented  the  Patent  as  a  liberal  concession 
of  the  Emperor,  which  the  church  ought  to  have  accepted. 
But  the  reason  for  this  judgment  was  simply  that  these  gentle- 
men were  at  that  time  either  entirely  ignorant  of,  or  at  the 
best  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  the  history  and  consti- 
tutional  rights  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  and  the  position 
which  it  occupied  in  relation  to  the  government  ;  for,  as  soon 
as  they  had  acquired  information  on  these  points,  they  changed 
their  opinion.  M.  Hase  in  particular,  when  better  informed, 
publicly  declared  that  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  were  fully 
justified  in  the  opposition  they  had  offered  to  the  imperial 
Patent,  and  that  he  had  been  completely  misled  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  case  when  he  had  given  expression  to  his  former  judg- 
ment on  the  matter. 
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Having  thus  briefly  sketched,  we  trust  with  candour  and 
impartiaHty,  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  and  of  its 
recent  conflict  Avith  the  State,  it  remains  for  us  only  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  reUgious  life  of  the  church,  and  the  nature 
of  the  educational  institutions  under  her  supervision. 

We  may  well  say  of  Hungary,  viewed  as  a  field  for  evangelistic 
exertion,  that  "the  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are 
few."  The  paucity  of  the  labourers  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  church.  When  the 
efforts  of  two  pastors,  supplemented  only  by  the  unpaid  agency 
of  lay  members  of  the  community,  are  diffused  over  a  congre- 
gation of  not  less  than  20,000,  (and  congregations  of  this  ex- 
tent are  by  no  means  uncommon),  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  should  be  duly  attended  to. 
But  such  anomalies  must  occur  in  every  country  whose  re- 
sources are  yet  undeveloped,  and  in  which  the  poverty  of  the 
people  incapacitates  them  for  the  support  of  a  numerous  minis- 
try. In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  is  much  in  the  actual 
state  of  religion  which  gives  occasion  for  thankfulness  to  God. 
The  public  services  of  rehgion  are  assiduously  frequented. 
Public  worship  is  celebrated  in  the  churches  daily,  morning 
and  evening,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  observe  the  simple 
population  of  the  country  villages,  before  they  set  out  for  the 
labours  of  the  day,  wending  their  way  to  the  village  church, 
there  to  unite  in  the  exercises  of  praise  and  prayer.  The  Bible 
and  religious  books  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house, 
even  among  the  peasantry,  and  many  of  the  latter  have,  in- 
deed, a  wonderful  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God.  The 
primary  schools  are  organised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish 
the  people  with  good  religious  instruction,  and  all  the  children 
who  have  attained  a  certain  age  are  in  possession  of  a  large 
amount  of  Bible  truth.  The  people  have  of  late  given  good 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  for  religion  by  the  amount 
of  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  to  supply  the  church  with 
the  means  requisite  for  the  organisation  of  her  schools. 

The  manifestations  of  reHgious  life  vary  greatly  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  in  correspondence  with  diversities  of  national 
character  and  varying  degrees  of  civilisation  ;  among  the  Hun- 
garians they  may  be  expected  to  differ  greatly  from  those 
which  appear  among  the  western  nations,  from  whom  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  political  history  have  hitherto  kept  them 
in  a  great  measure  isolated.  There  is  a  certain  tendency  to 
gravity,  and  even  gloom,  in  the  nature  of  the  Magyar.  It  is 
remarked  by  Kisfaludy,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  poets, 
in  speaking  of  the  general  character  of  the  Magyar  composi- 
tions, that  "  over  all  of  them  is  spread  a  gloomy  tinge,  and  joy 
itself  seems  to  find  utterance  in  tones  of  pathos  and  melan- 
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choly.  This  character  attaches  itself  to  the  national  songs, 
and  to  the  national  dances,  of  which  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  Magyars  dance  as  if  they  were  weeping."  Those  na- 
tural characteristics  which  display  themselves  in  every  other 
phase  of  life  may  be  expected  also  to  give  a  certain  colouring 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  people.  The  nature  of  the 
Magyars  has  much  in  common  with  the  grave,  earnest,  thought- 
ful character  of  their  kinsmen  in  religious  creed,  the  Presby- 
terian Calvinistic  peasantry  of  Scotland.  But  their  character 
presents  many  features  which  are  more  properly  oriental. 
They  are  fiery  and  impetuous,  proud  and  high-spirited,  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul  and  craving  for  the 
sympathy  of  their  fellows,  which  make  them  open  and  con- 
fiding to  an  extreme.  They  are  little  disposed  to  submit  to 
dictation,  but  are  eagerly  receptive,  and  ready  always  to  wel- 
come instruction,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  Their 
intense  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression  have  displayed 
themselves  throughout  the  whole  history  of  their  nation  and 
church,  ennobling  their  annals  with  many  a  lofty  and  generous 
deed,  and  handing  down  to  latest  ages  the  record  of  many  a 
noble  struggle,  sometimes  bafiled,  indeed,  but  never  altogether 
un  victorious. 

There  are  in  Hungary,  we  rejoice  to  say,  many  men  whose 
hearts  burn  with  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion,  not  only 
among  the  clergy,  but  also  among  the  laymen.  Besides  the 
superintendents,  curators,  and  seniors,  who  are  all  men  dis- 
tinguished for  evangelical  fervour  and  Christian  devotedness, 
there  are  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  younger  clergy  many  pastors 
whose  character  and  spirit  warrant  the  best  hopes  for  the 
future  of  the  church. 

The  gymnasia  are  institutions  similar  to  the  gymnasia  of 
Germany,  and  to  the  highest  class  of  schools  in  this  country. 
The  upper  gymnasium  comprehends  eight  classes,  and  the 
under  gymnasium  four  lower  classes.  Almost  all  the  superin- 
tendencies  have  a  normal  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  Cisdanubian  superintendency  has  upper  gymnasia  at 
Nagykoeroes  and  Kecskemet,  and  under  gymnasia  at  Pesth, 
Gycenk,  and  Halas,  besides  a  normal  seminary  at  Nagykoeroes. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  it  is  in  most  respects 
analogous  to  that  of  the  German  schools,  and  in  spite  of  the 
many  obstacles  which  have  opposed  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, may  be  pronounced  highly  satisfactory. 

Each  superintendency  has  its  academy  or  college  (collegium), 
comprehending  the  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  law. 
The  colleges  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  those  of  Ddbreczin, 
Saros-Patak,  Papa,  and  Pesth.  The  course  of  theological  study 
extends  over  four  years.     The  Lutherans  have  also  several  col- 
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legiate  institutions,  viz.,  those  at  Presburg,  Kesmark,  Eperjes, 
and  Oedinburg  ;  but  as  these  possess  only  a  preparatory  course 
of  two  years  in  theology,  theological  students  have  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  German  universities  for  the 
completion  of  their  studies.  They  now  have  it  in  their 
power,  however,  to  complete  their  studies  at  the  Academy  of 
Pesth. 

This  academy  was  founded  and  opened  some  five  years 
since,  through  the  fraternal  co-operation  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Churches ;  and  its  establishment  is  mainly  due  to 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  MM,  Paul  Toeroek  and  Joseph 
Sz^kacs,  pastors  at  Pesth, — the  former  being  one  of  the  super- 
intendents in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  latter  holding 
the  same  office  in  the  Lutheran.  The  chief  motive  which  led 
to  its  establishment  was  a  wish,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
sure  that  Protestantism  should  be  worthily  represented  in  the 
capital  by  an  academical  institute ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  desire  to  pave  the  way  for  a  closer  union  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Although  this  youthful 
institution  has  still  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  for  the  supply 
of  its  material  wants,  it  has  already  made  great  progress.  It 
has  won  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  German  Churches.  It 
has  become  the  object  of  hberal  donations  and  of  active  in- 
terest and  support  to  all  classes  of  the  population,  for  every 
one  is  convinced  of  the  important  influence  which  it  is  certain 
to  exert  on  the  progress  of  civilisation,  of  Protestantism,  and 
of  true  Christian  life.  It  is  destined  to  become,  in  time,  the 
Protestant  university  of  Hungary.  At  present,  the  number  of 
its  ordinary  professors  is  four,  and  of  its  extraxyrdinary  pov- 
fessors  seven.  The  number  of  students  who  attended  it  in 
1860  was  seventy-two,  three-fourths  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  the  rest  to  the  Lutheran.  Three  of 
the  ordinary  professors  belong  to  the  Reformed  communion  ; 
the  majority  of  the  extraordinary  professors  are  Lutherans. 

As  regards  the  predominant  tendency  in  theology,  it  may 
be  said,  that  although  before  the  crisis  of  184«8  the  prevaihng 
theology  had  somewhat  of  a  rationalistic  tinge,  though  never 
very  definite  or  strongly  marked,  at  present  almost  all  the 
professors  of  theology  and  pastors  of  the  church  pursue  a  ten- 
dency in  accordance  with  Positive  Christianity  ;  and  even  the 
primitive  orthodoxy  of  the  Reformation  wins  its  way  more  and 
more  over  all  other  tendencies. 

The  theological  literature  of  the  country  presents  not  a  few 
remarkable  works  in  almost  every  department  of  theological 
inquiry,  though  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  marked  by 
high  originality.  There  are  also  several  religious  and  theo- 
logical journals.     M.  Andreas  Tatay,  at  present  professor  at 
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Kecskemet,  deserves  special  mention  as  a  man  whose  high 
erudition  and  profoundly  evangelical  sentiments  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  progress  of  a  sound  and  scriptural 
theology. 

What  trials  of  faith  and  patience  may  yet  be  in  store  for 
the  Church  of  Hungary,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
prognosticate.  No  sincere  lover  of  religious  liberty  can  view 
with  indifference  the  great  struggle  for  constitutional  freedom 
in  which  the  Hungarian  nation  is  at  present  engaged.  It  can- 
not fail  to  be  seen,  that  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Hungarian 
Constitution  are  bound  up  inseparably  the  destinies  of  the 
Hungarian  Church.  When  the  solemn  sanctions  of  ancient 
treaties  are  flung  to  the  winds,  and  the  political  rights  of  a 
nation  are  trampled  in  the  dust,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
much  respect  should  be  shewn  for  the  rights  of  conscience, 
however  strongly  guaranteed  by  repeated  compacts.  What 
are  ancient  treaties  and  solemn  engagements  to  a  government 
which  no  oaths  can  bind,  which  seems  to  feel  the  obligation 
of  a  compact  only  so  long  as  it  has  no  opportunity  of  violat- 
ing it  1 

But  whatever  difficulties  and  disasters  may  yet  await  the 
Hungarian  Church  and  nation,  of  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  It  cannot  be,  that  in  this  world 
of  God  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  should  finally 
succumb,  and  the  generous  aspirations  that  stir  the  heart  of 
a  great  people  be  trampled  under  the  iron  heel  of  despotism. 
Not  in  vain  has  the  soil  of  Hungary  been  watered  with  the 
blood  of  heroes  and  sown  with  the  ashes  of  martyrs. 

"  It  cannot  be  that  patriots  true, 
In  freedom's  battle  slain, 
And  hearts  by  sorrows  broken  too, 
Were  sacrificed  in  vain. 

"  Such  mind,  and  strength,  and  purpose  high ; 
They  surely  cannot  be 
Foredoom'd  to  wither,  droop,  and  die 
By  stern  fate's  dark  decree."  * 

The  spirit  of  the  Hunyadis,  the  Bocskais,  the  Rakoczis  is  not 
yet  extinct.  But  Hungary  is  too  deeply  inspired  with  the 
consciousness  of  youthful  vigour,  too  calm  in  her  assurance  of 
ultimate  victory,  to  waste  her  energy  in  spasmodic  efforts. 
She  has  learnt  what  virtue  Ues  in  passive  endurance,  and  can 
wait  with  patience  for  the  time  when  God  shall  open  up  before 
her  a  path  to  freedom. 

*  From  the  favourite  national  song  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Appeal  of  Michael 
Voeroesmarty,  who  is  esteemed  the  father  of  Hungarian  poetry.  See  Bowring's 
"Poetry  of  the  Magyars,"  and  Szabad's  "  Hungary,  Past  and  Present." 
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VII. — Discussions  in  France  on  the  Supernatural. 

Du  Sumaturel.     Discours  d'  Inauguration  Prononce.     Par  M.  le  Prof.  C. 

Bois,  dans  le  Temple  de  la  Faculte  de  Montauban.     Le  15  Nov.  1860. 
Du  Sumaturel.     Par  M.  A.  Reville.     Nouvelle  Revue  de  Theologie,  Mars 

1861.    Strasbourg 
Beponse  a  M.  Reville.     Par  M.  Bois.     Revue  Chretienne,  Supplement  Theo- 

logique.     Aout,  1861. 
Du  Sumaturd  (2d  Article — R^plique  k  M.  Bois).    Par  M.  Reville.    Revue 

de  Strasbourg,  Octobre  1861. 

M.  Bois  delivered  his  inaugural  speech,  as  professor  of  Hebrew, 
in  the  Protestant  Faculty  of  Montauban,  a  year  ago.  The 
subject  chosen  by  the  young  professor  was,  and  still  is,  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  theological  world — viz.,  the  super- 
natural. This  choice  has  caused  a  sensation  as  far  as  Rotter- 
dam, and  that,  during  a  whole  year :  for  the  discussion  raised 
by  the  speech  between  M.  Bois  and  M.  Reville,  pastor  of  the 
Walloon  Church  at  Rotterdam,  has  hardly  yet  come  to  an 
end.  The  Revue  Chretienne  has  extended  its  hospitality  to 
M.  Bois,  while  M.  Reville  has  installed  himself,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  the  JS^ouvelle  Revue  Theologique  de  Strasbourg*  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  principal  writers.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, let  so  important  a  discussion  pass  by  without  calling 
attention  to  a  few  of  its  principal  features.  The  pubhc  will  be 
able  to  judge,  also,  from  the  audacious  negations  of  M.  Reville, 
with  what  a  calamity  the  churches  of  France  were  threatened, 
five  years  ago,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  this  same  chair  of 
Exegesis  to  which  M.  Bois  has  been  appointed,  on  its  present 
vacancy,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Professor  Bonifas,  M. 
R^ville's  successful  rival. 

We  shall  first  give  a  rapid  analysis  of  M.  Bois's  speech.  The 
tendency  of  the  present  time  is  to  deny  the  supernatural.  The 
causes  of  this  tendency  may  arise  partly  from  the  progress 
made  in  physical  and  mathematical  science,  which  would  deny 
liberty  to  man,  and  even  to  God.f  To  these  we  must  add  the 
philosophy  of  history,  by  which  the  individual  is  absorbed  in 
the  mass,  and  the  development  of  our  race  is  looked  upon  as  a 
progressive  ascension,  a  kind  of  organic  growth,  of  which  the 
formula  is — necessity.  Lastly,  philosophy,  properly  so  called, 
which  at  one  stroke  blots  out  liberty  in  the  threefold  sphere  of 
God,  of  the  world,  and  of  man.  Not  to  exist,  to  become,  to  be 
only,  in  order  to  be  immediately  dissolved  anew  into  another 

*  The  accredited  organ  of  negative  theology  in  France, 
t  M.  Bois  thus  defines  a  miracle :  "  A  fact  due  to  the  introduction  of  an 
external  and  higher  power.    An  act  of  Ood's  free-will." 
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non-existence,  which  immediately  begins  a  new  becoming,  and 
so  on,  is  the  fate  of  everything,  of  the  absolute  Being,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  individual  existences  in  which  he  displays  him- 
self by  a  necessary  movement.  God  has  no  personality — he 
does  not  act,  he  develops  himself,  he  realises  himself,  without 
being  aware  of  it.  In  the  system  of  the  Pantheists,  as  it  has 
been  well  said,  the  miraculous  would  be  the  super-divine  {le 
surdivin). 

In  presence  of  such  errors,  M.  Bois  puts  but  one  question  : 
Is  God  personal,  or  is  he  not  ?  The  denial  of  the  supernatural 
involves  the  denial  of  the  liberty,  the  personality  of  God  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  affirmation  of  the  personality  of  God 
implies  the  affirmation  that  the  supernatural  is  possible.  The 
orator  first  attacks  Deism.  According  to  this  system,  God  has 
created  the  world  by  an  act  of  his  free-will,  but  in  this  act  it 
has  exhausted  itself  His  perfect  work  claims  no  more  care 
from  him,  and,  were  he  to  introduce  into  it  any  change  what- 
ever, would  he  not  cease  to  be  unchangeable  ?  But  have  those 
who  use  this  argument  maturely  considered  it?  Has  not 
their  divine  immutability  received  a  rude  blow  by  the  creation 
of  the  world  ?  From  the  one  has  proceeded  the  multiple. 
Let  us  go  still  further.  God  created  creatures  with  a  free-will. 
But  in  giving  liberty  in  any  degree  whatever  to  the  creature, 
has  not  God  Hmited  himself?  That  is  to  say,  has  he  not 
allowed  effects  to  take  place  of  which  he  is  not  the  cause  ? 
Has  he  not  permitted  a  rebel  "  I  will  not,"  to  raise  its  auda- 
cious voice,  in  contradiction  to  his  sovereign  "  I  will  ?" 

StiR  further,  has  not  God  given  up  his  work  to  the  rash 
enterprises  of  the  creature  ? 

In  presence  of  this  liberty  granted  to  man,  and  heightened 
by  unforeseen  circumstances  and  perils,  God  has,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  preserved  intact  his  liberty  of  action,  and 
at  the  very  instant  in  which  he  commenced  the  natural  order 
of  things,  he  founded  the  supernatural. 

Besides,  on  what  is  the  assertion  founded,  that  God  is  a 
personal  God  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  feeling  that  a  man  has  of  his 
liberty  ?  But  the  Deist  must  deny  that  liberty,  since  liberty 
in  us  implies  change  in  God. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  attack  Theism,  which,  while 
.  proclaiming  the  divine  personality,  and  even  the  immanence  of 
God  in  history,  denies  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural. 

Here  we  do  not  meet  the  obstacle  at  the  same  point,  viz., 
the  immutability  of  God.  By  his  immanence  God  is  conti- 
nually mixing  himself  up  with  the  contingent ;  what  then 
would  the  divine  Majesty  lose  in  acting,  not  merely  through 
the  medium  of  existing  forces,  but  directly  by  his  own  free- 
will? 
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We  are  told  of  the  forces  of  nature,  but,  according  to  the 
Theist,  here  is  a  force  acting  everywhere — viz.,  God.  What 
right  have  we  then  to  confine  this  force  (which  is  a  will)  within 
the  inflexible  formulas  of  the  physical  or  mathematical  sciences  ? 
Man  is  also  a  force  out  of  nature. 

But  it  will  be  objected :  God  acts  always  and  everywhere  in 
the  same  manner.  The  falhng  of  the  stone,  the  rising  of  the 
vapour,  the  suspension  of  the  cloud  in  the  air,  are  different 
phenomena,  and  yet  it  is  the  same  force  which  acts  in  them, 
according  to  the  same  law.  The  primary  and  sovereign  force, 
called  God,  acts  precisely  in  the  same  way.  It  is  thus  that 
this  force  is  immiitable  and  always  consistent  with  itself,  how- 
ever diverse  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  it. 

The  orator  finds  no  trouble  in  proving  that  the  God  of  the 
Theist  is  a  force  acting  fatally  in  everything,  without  the 
power  of  slackening  or  accelerating  his  speed,  of  restraining  or 
carrying  on  his  action,  which  is  precisely  the  characteristic  of 
the  forces  of  nature.  Now,  this  conception  of  the  divine  action 
precludes  the  necessity  of  intelligence  and  will,  and  renders 
the  idea  of  personality  superfluous.  There  is  no  reason  for 
maintaining  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  reject  it,  for 
how  can  a  force  be  personal  which  is  not  master  of  itself,  and 
of  its  own  action?  There  is  even  more.  While  the  Deist 
affirms  that  God  makes  use  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  accom- 
plish his  designs,  the  Theist  declares  that  God  is  in  these 
forces,  and  acts  by  them.  Does  not  this  mean  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  but  one  force,  and  that  that  force  is  God ;  all  others 
being  merely  modes  of  action.  "  The  terms  attraction,  elec- 
tricity, heat,  light,  movement,  mind,  &c.,  by  which  we  seem  to 
distinguish  distinct  principles,  in  reality  only  express  the 
diverse  manifestations  of  the  universal  force.  It  is  never 
exercised  except  in  conformity  with  the  laws  which  rule  the 
world."  What  then  becomes  of  the  divine  transcendence,  and 
how  is  God  to  be  distinguished  from  the  world  ?  Again,  if 
we  compare  these  results  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
creation  (which  must  be  that  of  the  Theists),  we  have  a  God 
"  who  is  from  all  eternity,  producing  the  world,  and  who,  in 
this  perpetual  production,  moves  under  the  empire  of  fatal 
laws ;  a  God  whose  whole  activity  is  shut  up  in  the  forces 
and  laws  of  this  world,  by  which  alone  he  reveals  himself,  and 
we  cannot  see  what  separates  this  Theism  from  Pantheism !" 

The  negation  of  the  supernatural  then  leads  logically  to 
pantheism,  to  the  negation  of  the  divine  personality.*     M. 

*  M.  R6ville,  while  flattering  himself  that  amid  his  negotiations  he  has  still 
saved  tlie  personality  of  God,  does  not  the  less  pronounce  a  glowing  eulogium 
on  Pantheism.  His  words  are:  "  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  mj  firm  resolution 
to  enjoy,  at  my  ease,  the  indescribable  poetry  which  the  legitimate  side  of  Pan- 
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Bois  ends  by  shewing  that  Pantheism  involves  the  denial  of 
duty,  since  it  does  not  believe  in  the  personal  God  of  liberty, 
because,  if  there  be  no  room  for  liberty  in  God,  how  can  there 
be  any  in  man  ?  and  of  the  conscience,  which  continues  ener- 
getically to  reject  its  conclusions,  and  to  persist  in  the  belief 
in  a  free  and  personal  God. 

In  concluding,  M.  Bois  brings  forward,  as  the  great  proof 
of  the  supernatural  Jesus  Christ — "  the  word  made  flesh." 
"  Jesus  Christ  crucified  has  been  invincibly  proved  to  the  soul. 
In  him  we  possess  and  adore  the  personal  and  living  God,  who 
limited  himself  and  humbled  himself  in  his  love,  yet  without 
losing  anything  of  his  glory." 

We  now  pass  to  M.  R^ville's  criticisms.  They  are  particu- 
larly directed  against  three  important  points.  \st,  The  causes 
which  M.  Bois  points  out  in  order  to  explain  the  repugnance 
of  the  present  age  to  believe  in  the  supernatural.  2d,  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  M.  Bois  between  the  divine  will  and  the 
laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed  (lege  naturae  ex  volun- 
tate  divinia),  in  the  question  of  immanence ;  and  lastly,  the 
divine  immutability. 

The  present  age  has  a  horror  of  the  supernatural  The 
rupture  began  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  Reformation 
made  a  complete  razzia  of  the  saints,  relics,  &c.,  of  spirits 
devils  (for  hell  also  has  its  miracles).  "Brother  Martin"  left' 
but  one  miracle,  the  Holy  Supper,  and  Calvin  made  an  end  of 
it.  Satanic  and  biblical  supernaturalism  do  indeed  still  re- 
theism  pours  out  in  floods  on  the  world,  without  falling  into  that  dangerous 
intoxication  which  veils  the  face  of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  the  living  God." 
But  does  M.  Reville  really  comprehend  true  Pantheism  ?  M.  Bois  says  that 
his  adversary's  system  leads  him  logically  into  Pantheism,  but  we  feel  inclined 
to  go  a  step  further,  and  say,  with  M.  Ernest  Raville,  late  Professor  of  Apolo  - 
getics  in  the  National  Academy  of  Geneva,  "  True  Pantheism  is  rare  in  our 
day,  as  it  has  always  been.  True  Pantheism  is  doubtless  an  error,  but  I  would 
venture  to  say  a  noble  error,  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  product  of  the  reason  losing 
sight,  in  its  ardent  aspirations  after  the  supreme  unity,  of  the  facts  of  life  and 
experience.  Pantheism  does  not  perceive  that  the  reality  of  the  creature  is  the 
most  brilliant  testimony  to  the  Creator's  power.  It  does  not  perceive  that  the 
spiritual  God  has  put  his  glory  in  his  goodness.  There  is  something  great  in 
this  dazzling  look,  fixing  itself  upon  the  eternal  light,  and  feeling  forthwith  for 
the  changing  and  transitory  scene  of  this  world  nought  but  a  contempt  that 
betrays  itself  into  a  negation  of  it.  This  giddiness  of  lofty  intellect  will  never 
present  serious  dangers  for  the  great  number  of  minds.  What  we  see  around 
us,  what  is  threatening  us,  what  is  breaking  out  in  the  contemporaneous  move- 
ment of  thought,  is  the  negation  of  God,  a  complete  empirism  disguised  under 
an  abstract  and  ambitious  phraseology.  Out  of  nature  and  humanity,  out  of 
matter  and  the  thoughts  of  our  mind,  there  is  nothing.  This  is  said  and  re- 
peated under  every  form  by  men  who  give  themselves  out  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  age,  and  tlie  sworn  interpreters  of  the  science  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. We  are  present  at  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  great  rebellion  of  the  intellect 
against  God.  This  is  preoccupying  and  rousing  the  spiritualist  philosopher, 
and  they  are  multiplying  their  publications  against  the  reviving  atheism." — 
La  Question  de  la  Foi.    Le^on. 
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main,  but  the  fonner  is  quietly  disappearing.  "  The  chapter 
relating  to  it  in  the  orthodox  system  of  dogmatics  might  easily 
be  suppressed,  without  its  ever  being  perceived."  Biblical 
supematuralism,  too,  has  received  a  blow.  "  Has  the  mira- 
culously inspired  text  been  handed  down  to  us  in  its  integ- 
rity ?  Is  inspiration  relative  or  absolute  ? — that  is  to  say,  are 
there  no  errors  in  the  holy  books  ?"  &c.  This  is  where  our 
Protestant  theology  is. 

M.  Bois,  in  his  answer  (Supp.  Th^ol.  Aout.  1861),  observes 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  march  of  ideas  in  the  world 
in  order  to  justify  our  drawing  conclusions  as  to  their  truth 
or  falsehood.  The  accompUshed  fact  proves  nothing  in  good 
morals ;  and  would  M.  Rdville  have  been  a  Deist  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ?  Besides,  the  philosophy  of  history,  ap- 
parently very  objective,  is  the  most  subjective  thing  in  the 
world.  Take,  for  instance,  M.  Rdville  himself,  who  maintains 
that  the  Protestant  of  the  sixteenth  century  believed  less  in 
the  supernatural  than  the  Roman  Catholic  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, because  he  rejected  transubstantiation.  And  again,  that 
for  three  hundred  years  there  has  been  a  rupture  between  the 
religious  mind  and  the  supernatural.  We  would  rather  say 
the  irreligious  mind ;  for  certainly  those  who  in  past  times 
denied  the  supernatural  were  not  religious  people.  It  is  true 
that,  at  the  present  time,  miracles  are  attacked  in  the  name 
of  the  interests  of  religion,  but  such  a  pretension  cannot  be 
maintained;  for  would  a  doctrine  calling  itself  Christianity, 
and  yet  denying  the  supernatural,  viz.,  denying,  not  only 
miracles  and  prophecy,  but  the  incarnation,  the  resurrection, 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Christianity?* 

But  to  return  to  M.  Rdville.  In  his  second  article  (Revue 
de  Theol.  Octobre  1861),  he  says,  M.  Bois,  while  affirming  his 
faith  in  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world,  while  saying  that 
God  is  in  the  world,  around  us,  in  us,  that  his  actual  and 
permanent  will  constitutes  the  being  of  all  that  exists, 
denies  this  immanence,  by  admitting  into  the  world  an  exte- 
rior and  higher  power,  which,  according  to  M.  Bois's  own  hypo- 
thesis, would  necessarily  be  superdivine  (surdivin),  since  it 
would  be  superior  to  the  immanent  activity  of  God  himself. 


*  "  We  put  ourselves  on  historical  ground,  and  we  maintain  our  right  to  ex. 
elude  from  Christian  theology  notions  visibly  contrary  to  the  first  written  docu- 
ments in  which  the  gospel  is  preserved,  and  to  the  constant  tradition  by  which 
it  is  maintained.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  exclude  from  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine ideas,  although  professed  by  pretended  Platonists,  if  they  were  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  writings  of  the  great  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  to  the  general 
teachings  of  his  school.  Every  intellectual  tradition  is  historically  determined 
by  the  same  method." — Le  Question  de  la  Foi.    Lefon. 
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"  Perhaps,"  adds  M.  Revillc,  "  the  expression  went  further  than 
we  meant  it  to  go,  when  we  said  that  the  forces  of  nature  were  the 
very  will  of  God  !  "We  meant  to  say, — that  what  is  essential  and 
constitutive  in  each  of  these  particular  forces,  and  what  binds  each 
one  of  them  to  that  whole  which  is  realised  by  their  combinations, 
.  .  .  coincides  with  the  divine  will,  and  is  derived  from  that  will 
which  brings  them  back  to  their  unity ;  consequently,  our  religious 
feeling  has  no  need  of  the  miraculous." 

According  to  M.  Rdville,  M.  Bois  "  cannot  know  the  will  of 
God  by  examining  the  forces  of  the  world,  for  this  will  is  only 
manifested  by  rare  interventions.  He  cannot  say  that  it  is 
God  who  sends  rain,  since  rain  falls  by  the  combination  of  cer- 
tain laws."  It  is  a  constitutional  royalty  that  is  proclaimed 
by  the  professor  of  Montauban,  not  a  God  reigning  and  go- 
verning. We  cannot  indicate  the  point  at  which  the  germ 
ceases  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  individual,  but  if  the 
germ  (that  is  to  say,  the  divine  will)  was  not  in  each  thing, 
that  thing  in  which  it  was  awanting  would  not  be.  And,  if 
generation  existed  alone,  it  would  be  an  idea  without  reality, 
and  we  should  require  to  deny  our  own  existence.  M.  R^ville 
thinks  that,  with  the  help  of  this  reasoning,  he  is  able  to 
maintain  the  co-existence  and  the  distinction  of  God.  "  In 
the  creation,"  he  says,  "  the  unity  of  the  divine  will  is  in  a 
manner  broken  into  a  multiplicity  of  particular  wills,  which, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  particular,  are  no  longer  the  central  will, 
from  which  they  emanate,  but  in  so  far  as  they  emanate  from 
it  partake  of  necessity." 

To  these  considerations  of  M.  Rdville  on  the  divine  imma- 
nence M.  Bois  has  not  replied.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  what 
he  could  add  to  what  he  had  already  written  in  August. 

"  If  the  forces  which  act  in  the  world,  while  doing  so  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God,  are  not  distinct  from  that  will,  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  God  from  the  world.  We  should  arrive  at 
this  strange  consequence,  that  the  laws  according  to  which  the  forces 
of  nature  act,  are  the  laws  of  the  will  and  of  the  action  of  God  him- 
self, so  that,  for  example,  the  well  known  law  according  to  which 
gravitation  acts  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  squares  of  the  distance, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  very  law  of  the  will  of  God,  the  action 
of  which  ought  to  be  four  times  greater  when  the  distance  is  half  as 
far,  and  physics  and  chemistry  ought  to  be  branches  of  the  divine 
psychology  or  physiology."  * 


*  M.  E6ville  answers,  "  I  never  meant  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  divine 
will  is  four  times  weaker  when  the  distance  is  twice  as  great.  I  say,  that  this 
general  linking  together  of  particular  facts,  ruled  by  the  law  of  gravitatif^n,  is 
a  particular  will  of  God,  logically  derived  from  the  general  will,  of  which  the 
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M.  Bois  had  accused  the  modem  Theists  (who  speak  so 
loudly  of  the  divine  immutability,  not  only  in  its  essence,  but 
also  in  its  action)  of  making  their  God  vary  incessantly.  As 
he  directs  everything  in  the  most  changing  phenomena,  and 
mixes  himself  up  with  these  changes,  nothing  can  begin  nor 
end  without  his  coming  in  for  something,  for  everything.  Will 
the  reahty  of  these  phenomena  be  denied?  It  remains  to 
explain  whence  they  arise.  Are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  reali- 
ties? Then  the  God  who  produces  these  changes  varies  in 
his  activity.  Again,  whence  proceeds  the  difference  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  force  called  God  ?  If  it  be  from  the 
divine  will,  God  then  has  his  particular  will,  his  special  actions ; 
if  it  be  from  the  different  nature  of  the  objects  upon  which 
the  divine  force  is  exercised,  then  he  is  not  immutable.  Let 
us  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  such  a  concession. 

"  What,"  cries  M.  Bois,  "  you  believe  that  the  action  of  God  is 
identical  on  a  soul  or  on  a  stone  ?  You  believe  that  God  means  to 
realise  in  the  stone  the  very  same  effects  that  he  produces  in  an  im- 
mortal being  ?  And  if  the  effects  differ,  the  diflerence  does  not 
arise  from  anything  in  the  divine  will  or  action,  but  only  from  the 
difference  of  nature  between  a  stone  and  a  soul  ! " 

M.  Bois  went  further.  He  had  proved  that  Theism  could 
not  admit  the  creation  (because  that  would  be  giving  up  the 
immutable  identity  of  God) ;  that  it  must  (in  spite  of  the 
dualism  involved  in  it)  admit  a  kind  of  uXjj,  fecundated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  passing  from  an  inorganic  to  an  organic 
state. 

Lastly,  M,  Bois  had  based  the  divine  immutability  on  the 
moral  character  of  God,  a  character  requiring  a  certain  mo- 
bility of  action. 

"  In  fact,  if  God  is  love,  it  is  impossible  that  his  action  should 
always  remain  the  same  towards  rebels  as  towards  obedient  subjects. 
A  divinity  without  holiness  and  without  love  may  be  immutable  in 
the  Theist  sense.  .  .  .  We  want  a  God  who  is,  and  who  will  remain, 
for  ever  love.  It  appears  to  M.  Reville  that  everything  would  fall, 
logic,  religion,  immortality.  .  .  .  God  himself,  were  a  single  miracle 
to  take  place.  The  truth  is,  that  miracle  strengthens  the  great  in- 
terests it  is  so  strangely  accused  of  weakening.  Were  the  miracu- 
lous impossible,  then  the  moral  world  would  fall,  for  God  would 
cease  to  love  and  to  be  good." 


whole  world  is  the  realisation,  and  clothed  with  the  character  of  necessity,  in 
virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  absolute  will."  But  who  does  not  see  in  this 
the  same  confusion  between  God  and  his  work  which  M.  Bois  has  all  along 
been  reproaching  M.  K6ville  with  making  ? 
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What  does  M.  Rdville  answer  to  this  demonstration  of  im- 
mutability. "  If  God  varies,"  says  he,  "  nothing  can  guarantee 
the  most  odious  crime  from  taking  the  place  of  the  purest 
self-denial.  Immortality,  certainly,  all  disappears  along  with 
immutability."  As  for  the  moral  character  of  God,  M.  R^ville 
answers,  that  the  permanent  moral  character  supposes  also  an 
essence,  a  metaphysical  character  not  less  permanent.  "  If 
God  is  invariable  in  his  love,  he  must  be  so  also  in  all  that 
constitutes  his  infinite  being  ;  if  he  can  vary  in  his  essence,  he 
can  vary  alsp  in  his  love." 

Doubtless,  M.  Bois  has  his  answer  ready.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  us  remember  Balaam's  "  God  -is  not  a  man  that  he  should 
lie,  neither  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent  :  hath  he 
said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  or  hath  he  spoken  and  shall  he 
not  make  it  good  ?"  (Numbers  xxiii.  19.)  We  would  further 
observe,  that  liberty  is  also  an  attribute  of  God  ;  and  that,  as 
B.  Pictet  said  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  "  If  his  will 
does  not  change,  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  sovereign 
and  free,  because  God  is  not  obliged  by  anything  to  do  what 
he  does,  and  he  does  nothing  but  for  wise  reasons,"  (Theol. 
Christ,  ii.  p.  209). 

We  may  here  end  our  analysis.  It  will  serve  to  shew  that 
the  supernatural  meets  with  no  better  treatment  from  the 
theologian  of  Rotterdam  than  from  the  author  of  the  "  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  and  in  truth  the  assertions  are  as  bold  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other.  Thus  M.  R^ville  affirms,  with  the 
utmost  complacency,  that  "  Christianity  implicitly  contains 
the  denial  of  the  supernatural,  as  it  does  that  of  slavery.  My 
confirmed  conviction  is,"  adds  he,  "  that  Christianity  does  not 
rest  upon  the  miraculous,  that  it  can  do  very  well  without  the 
miraculous ;  and  in  what  is  most  essential,  that  it  puts  aside 
the  miraculous  as  something  superfluous,  which  damages  more 
than  it  serves  the  faith." 

In  presence  of  such  aberrations,  we  close  with  two  impor- 
tant quotations,  which  may  well  claim  serious  attention  in 
these  denuding  and  tempestuous  times.  The  first  is  from  the 
pen  of  an  illustrious  and  venerable  statesman,  who  has  just 
raised  his  voice  once  more  to  speak  to  France,  and  who,  in  the 
midst  of  grave  errors  in  political  matters,  has  written  pages 
'  upon  the  supernatural  which  wiU  not  pass  by  unnoticed. 
"  Materialism,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  pantheism,  rationalism,  his- 
torical criticism,  and  scepticism,  each  with  its  different  arms, 
are  dealing  simultaneous  and  repeated  blows  to  Christianity. 
It  has  remained  standing  amid  all  changes  of  fortune,  it  has 
survived  all  wars,  and,  I  am  convinced,  will  equally  survive  that 
which  is  at  present  being  waged  against  it.  But  this  evil  of 
war  is  great,  great  even  though  the  issue  should  not  be  fatal. 
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Souls  suffer,  society  suffers  from  the  blow  received  by  Chris- 
tianity, from  its  apparent  weakness  and  its  wounds,  though 
they  may  not  be  mortal.  It  will  not  perish,  but  it  ought  to 
recognise  its  dangers,  to  look  them  in  the  face,  and  muster  all 
its  forces,  in  order  to  surmount  them." — {L'Eglise  et  la  Societe 
Chretiennes  en  1861.) 

Our  second  quotation  is  from  the  pen  of  a  theologian  who, 
in  1843,  wrote:  "  The  authority  of  the  canon  cannot  be  shaken 
without  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures — that  is,  the  very 
foundation  of  evangelical  faith  being  equally  shaken.'  To  look 
upon  the  determination  of  the  canon  simply  as  a  matter  of 
criticism,  to  confide  it  to  the  discussions  of  the  school,  would 
be  to  give  up  to  uncertainty  what  requires  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty, what  is  the  very  principle  of  dogmatic  authority  of  our 
Church" — (Sch^rer,  Dogmatique  de  VEgliae  Refovmee,  p.  44) ; 
but  who  has  since  gone  on  from  negation  to  negation,  till,  in 
1861,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  with  ruins.  We  transcribe 
the  paragraph  at  length,  as  M.  Bois,  in  closing  his  discussion 
with  M.  R^ville,  called  his  attention  to  it. 

"  I  cannot  help  asking  myself,  with  some  uneasiness,  whether 
Christian  rationalism  be  really  a  religion.  Is  what  remains  in  the 
crucible,  after  the  operation  we  have  been  describing,  indeed  the 
essence  of  positive  dogmas,  or  might  it  only  be  a  caput  mortuum  ? 
Does  Christianity,  when  it  is  rendered  transparent  to  the  mind,  and 
conformable  to  reason  and  conscience,  still  possess  much  virtue  ? 
Has  it  not  a  strong  resemblance  to  Deism  1  and  has  it  not  the  same 
meagreness  and  sterility  1  Does  not  the  strength  of  belief  reside  in 
dogmatic  formulas  and  marvellous  legends  as  much  as  in  their  reli- 
gious contents,  properly  so  called  1  Is  there  not  always  a  little 
superstition  in  true  piety,  and  can  piety  do  without  those  popular 
metaphysics,  that  brilliant  mythology  which  has  been  eliminated 
from  it  ?  Are  not  the  elements  from  which  you  pretend  to  separate 
religion,  the  alloy,  without  which  the  precious  metal  is  unfit  for  the 
common  uses  of  life  1  In  short,  when  criticism  has  overthrown  the 
supernatural  as  useless,  and  dogmas  as  in-ational ;  when  the  religious 
sentiment  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  exacting  reason  on  the  other, 
have  penetrated  belief  and  transformed  it  in  assimilating  it;  when 
no  other  authority  remains  standing  but  the  personal  conscience  of 
each  one  ;  when  man,  in  a  word,  after  rending  every  veil  and  pene- 
trating into  every  mystery,  contemplates  face  to  face  the  Grod  after 
whom  he  has  been  aspiring,  will  it  not  be  found  that  this  God  is 
nothing  else  than  man  himself,  the  conscience  and  reason  of  hu- 
manity personified  1  and  will  not  religion,  under  pretext  of  becoming 
more  religious,  have  ceased  to  exist  ? 

Such  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  formidable  problem  rising  up  be- 
hind all  questions  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  rivalries,  and  lend- 
ing such  a  tragic  interest  to  the  present  controversies  of  Protestant- 
ism.    It  seems  that  a  religion  cannot  a.spire  to  be,  I  do  not  say 
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more  rational,  but  more  religious  even,  without  it  so  far  ceasing  to 
be  a  religion  ;  it  seems  that  in  perfecting  it  destroys  itself,  and  that 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  resist  the  movement  and  to  yield  to  it,  to 
let  itself  be  surpassed  and  to  let  itself  be  carried  onwards  in  the 
progress  of  humanity.  Let  us  take  care,  the  future  of  Christianity 
depends  on  this  solution  of  this  problem."* 

What  are  these  but  the  very  words  we  already  quoted  from 
M.  Naville,  bitterly  re-echoed  by  one  who,  after  going  the  most 
daring  lengths  in  negation,  has  the  courage  to  turn  round  and 
gaze  face  to  face  upon  the  destruction  and  blighting  desolation 
he  has  strewed  around  him  ?  We  may  only  be  permitted  to 
hope  that,  "  after  criticising  the  results  of  his  own  tendency, 
and  almost  reacting  against  himself,  this  vigorous  mind  may 
yet  be  brought  to  see  the  terms  of  reconciliation  between  ex- 
perience and  reason,  "  in  the  knowledge  of  the  living  and 
true  God,  the  direct  result  of  the  Christian's  faith  ;  God  was  in 
Christ." 


Art.  VIII. — The  Moral  Aspects  of  the  Present  Struggle 
in  America* 

The  United  States  are  at  this  moment  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
test which,  for  the  magnitude  of  its  proportions,  and  the  mo- 
mentous character  of  its  issues,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  Christendom.  We  have  ourselves  not  more  than  half  waked 
up  to  an  appreciation  of  its  importance.  It  has  already  not 
only  arrested  the  attention,  but  tasked  the  political  sagacity, 
and  seriously,  if  not  vitally,  affected  the  interests  of  the  world. 
Foreign  journals  are  declaring,  in  the  most  confident  terms,  the 
utter  impracticability  of  the  task  with  which  the  government 
has  charged  itself,  and,  arrogantly  pronouncing  the  great  Ame- 
rican Republic  already  hopelessly  destroyed,  call  upon  us,  in 
the  name  of  a  professed  humanity,  to  make  peace  at  once  with 
rebellion,  and  save  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  waste  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  treasure.  Nor  can  we  disguise  from  our- 
selves the  fact,  however  sanguine  we  may  be,  that  history  has 
on  record  no  example  of  an  insurrection  comparable  to  this, 
either  in  extent  of  territory  or  apparent  popular  unanimity 
and  resoluteness  of  purpose,  that  has  ever  been  effectually 
quelled.     The  cost  in  blood  has  not  been  great  thus  far.     But 

*  Revue  des  diux  Mondes,  15  Mai  1861.— Article  "On  Essays  and  Re- 
views." 

f  "We  give  this  article  from  the  American  Theological  Review,  merely  to  shew 
how  the  American  Secession  is  viewed  and  explained  by  an  intelligent  nortlaern 
writer.— J7d  B.^  F.  E.  R. 
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the  expenditure  of  a  million  a  day,  the  actual  enlistraent,  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other,  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men, 
armed  to  a  great  extent  with  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  the  suspension  and  utter 
derangement  of  business  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
the  possibility  that  foreign  nations  may  presently  embroil  them- 
selves in  the  contest,  the  almost  sure  expectation  of  a  bloody 
collision  of  arms,  to  begin  at  any  moment,  and  end,  God  only 
can  tell  when  and  where,  and  the  manifest  probability  of  serious 
changes  in  the  policy  of  the  government,  if  not  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  combine  to  shew  us 
that  the  enterprise  is  one  encompassed  with  difficulties  and 
pregnant  with  most  momentous  consequences.  It  is  a  life  and 
death  struggle  of  a  mighty  nation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment,  as  respects 
the  results  of  this  struggle,  what  opinions  foreign  nations  enter- 
tain in  regard  to  it.  We  have  wasted  altogether  too  much  time 
and  sensibility  over  the  question.  What  will  England  think,  and 
what  will  this  or  that  interested  English  journal  or  flippant 
correspondent  of  the  English  press  say  of  our  proceedings? 
It  is  high  time  we  were  weaned.  If  we  respect  ourselves, 
foreign  nations,  petulant  and  jealous  old  England  among  the 
rest,  will  be  compelled  to  respect  us.  They  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  their  designs  promptly  met  if  they  shew  the 
slightest  disposition  to  interfere.  They  should  never  be  in- 
sulted by  angry  defiance,  and  all  their  rights  should  be  reli- 
giously respected.  But  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  European 
nations  that  is  going  to  determine  this  contest.  We  have  no- 
thing to  expect  from  any  of  them,  so  long  as  it  remains  doubt- 
ful. If  we  fail,  either  in  arms  or  statesmanship,  be  sure  they 
will  be  against  us.  If  we  succeed,  they  will  be  for  us,  but  it 
will  then  be  of  very  little  importance  whether  they  are  for  us 
or  not.  The  responsibility  is  ours.  The  merits  of  the  cause, 
and  the  course  which  duty  demands  of  us,  we  have  to  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  If  the  cause  be  good,  we  must  make  it 
respected,  and  carry  it  through  by  such  means  as  are  within  our 
command.  With  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  wrong  measure, 
and  a  wise  and  liberal  use  of  our  abundant  resources ;  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  single  end  which  is  the  best  good  of  this  great 
people,  South  and  North,  we  have  to  depend  under  God  solely 
upon  our  own  right  ai^m. 

But  let  it  not  be  inferred  that,  even  as  an  element  of  success, 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  cause  is  a  matter  of  indifferenca  We 
cannot  afford  to  brave  public  opinion  unless  we  can  appeal  from 
it  to  a  better-informed  public  opinion  to  arise  in  the  future. 
Besides,  *'  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind "  has 
been  recognised  as  due  by -this  nation  from  the  beginning. 
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And  for  our  own  sakes  and  that  of  our  posterity,  for  the  re- 
spect we  owe  to  our  history,  for  the  influence  and  standing  we 
desire  to  maintain  among  the  nations  as  a  wise,  upright,  and 
humane,  as  well  as  brave  and  strong  people — above  all,  in  view 
of  our  relations  to  the  great  King  of  kings,  who,  we  must  never 
forget,  sitteth  on  the  throne  judging  righteously — it  becomes 
us  carefully  to  examine  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  so  moment- 
ous an  enterprise,  and  set  the  reasons  which  actuate  us  clearly 
before  our  own  minds  and  those  of  our  fellow-men.  If  this 
contest  be,  on  our  part,  one  of  revenge,  of  ambition,  of  empty 
national  pride,  of  sectional  aggrandisement,  or  of  self- interest ; 
if  it  be  not  a  matter  of  high  and  sacred  duty  in  the  discharge 
of  a  responsibility  solemnly  imposed  upon  us  by  the  authority 
of  God  and  the  claims  of  humanity,  the  "  fratricidal  war,"  as  it 
is  contemptuously  called  by  some  who  wish  no  good  to  either 
party,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  as  disgraceful  to  us  as  it  might 
then  be  expected  to  prove  futile  and  ruinous. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  at  large  the  merits 
of  the  question  at  issue,  but  only  to  present  a  few  of  its  most 
obvious  moral  features,  thereby  to  strengthen  the  purposes  and 
animate  the  hopes  of  the  defenders  of  the  right,  and  put  our- 
selves and  our  associates  on  our  guard  against  such  misappre- 
hensions of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  as  might  divert  our  efforts 
into  a  false  channel. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  asked  is.  How  came  we  into 
this  contest  ?  For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  we 
have  been  a  united  people.  The  Union  has  been  our  boast 
South  and  North.  Ovir  fathers  exerted  their  utmost  wisdom 
to  form  and  perfect  it,  and  we  had  received  it  as  our  best  na- 
tional birthright  from  the  Madisons,  Masons,  Pinckneys,  Jays, 
Hamiltons,  Shermans,  and  Franklins  of  the  revolutionary 
period.  Ay,  it  had  been  committed  to  us,  in  his  dying  charge, 
as  a  trust  for  our  posterity  by  the  immortal  Washington. 
Under  it  we  had  prospered  and  grown  great  as  no  other  nation 
ever  did.  Our  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  the  prosperity  of 
a  people,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  as  well  as  material, 
had  been  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Even  they  who  did 
not  like  us  feared  to  interfere  with  our  affairs,  or  put  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  our  rapid  and  almost  irresistible  advance- 
ment. Nowhere  in  the  world  was  there  such  universal  comfort, 
such  general  intelligence,  such  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  sorts 
of  talent,  such  unmolested  enjoyment  of  religious  privileges. 
We  had  our  political  squabbles,  but  they  were  soon  settled,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  South  and  North,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  Whig  or  Democrat,  Federalist  or  Republican,  felt 
in  their  hearts  that  under  any  administration  the  privileges  to 
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he  enjoyed  far  surpassed  the  burdens  and  grievances  to  be 
endured. 

It  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  recent  outbreak  that  it  had  its 
origin  exclusively  among  the  population  of  the  Southern  States. 
Not  that  the  people  of  those  States  are  all  involved  in  it,  much 
less  responsible  for  its  occurrence ;  but  it  originated  among 
them.  The  North  had  its  supposed  grievances,  and  at  times 
had  smarted  keenly  under  them.  Its  hardy  and  industrious 
population,  dependent  on  their  own  efforts,  and  accustomed  to 
form  their  own  judgments,  felt  that  their  rights  were  trifled 
with,  and  their  moral  and  religious  sentiments  abused,  by  the 
ever-restless,  arrogant,  and  aspiring  leaders  of  Southern  opinion 
and  policy.  Southern  politicians  had  monopolised  a  large  share 
of  the  offices,  and,  by  dexterous  management  with  Northern 
parties,  had  controlled,  disadvantageously  to  the  most  substan- 
tial interests  of  the  North,  the  policy  of  the  country.  But  the 
North  had  sought  its  redress,  not  in  revolution,  nor  even  in 
threats  of  dismemberment,  but  through  the  legitimate  channels 
of  the  press,  the  ballot-box,  and  the  legislative  arena.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  whenever  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fix  on  any  portion  of  that  section  the  charge  of  disunion  senti- 
ments or  purposes,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
ambiguous  expressions  uttered  in  the  heat  of  some  party  con- 
test years  ago,  as  far  back  as  the  Hartford  Convention  or  the 
Annexation  of  Texas.  Tlie  North  has  had  its  faults,  no  doubt. 
It  may  have  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  deplorable  rupture.  But  it  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
history  will  affirm  it  with  an  unwavering  decision,  that  the 
North  as  a  body  has  always  been  firmly  loyal  to  the  American 
Union. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  which  have  brought  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Southern  people  to  the  position  they  have  assumed, 
we  must  go  back  to  a  very  early  period  of  our  country's  history. 
Tiie  present  posture  of  affairs  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  accident ; 
it  is  the  result  of  no  transient  and  easily  avoidable  influences. 
The  seeds  of  the  mischief  lay  deeply  imbedded  in  the  very  soil 
on  which  our  institutions  were  erected.  We  may  wonder  that 
divine  Providence  should  have  permitted  it — but  so  it  is.  The 
evil  egg  was  deposited  in  the  very  flower  of  the  nation's  prime, 
and  was  sure  from  the  beginning  to  break  out  into  a  consuming 
worm  in  the  summer  and  fruitage  of  its  prosperous  maturity. 
We  need  not  undertake  to  unravel  the  vast  net-work  of  causes 
which  have  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other  during  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  The  intricate  lock  has  too  many  permu- 
tations and  combinations  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  last  movement  of  the  bolts.  But  we  may 
perhaps  furnish  from  the  obvious  history  of  the  country  one  or 
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two  master-keys,  wliich,  with  slight  adjustments,  may  serve  for 
the  most  practical  purposes. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  opposition 
of  interests.  The  interests  of  the  South  are  scarcely  more  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  North  than  are  those  of  the  East 
with  those  of  the  West.  Individual  states,  lying  side  by  side, 
have  a  certain  diversity  of  interest,  and  may  be  rivals  with 
each  other  in  determining  the  industrial  policy  of  the  country. 
The  mine  and  the  factory,  the  field  and  the  ocean,  the  mart 
and  the  plantation,  have  no  doubt  their  particular  facilities  and 
opportunities,  and  in  particular  cases  the  advantage  of  the  one 
operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence,  that  what  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  South  is  likewise  for  that  of  the  North  and  West.  There 
never  was  a  great  people  better  adapted  in  this  respect  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  each  other,  and  to  flourish  by  free  interchange 
and  co-operation.  If  the  South  were  to  become  independent 
to-day,  they  would  be  obliged,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  form  rela- 
tions either  with  the  North,  or  some  foreign  country  requiring 
equal  if  not  greater  concessions  than  those  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  in  the  national  [Jnion. 

Nor  is  the  source  of  the  rupture  toJbe  looked  for,  as  some 
have  foolishly  pretended,  in  a  difference  of  race.     In  fact,  there 
is  no  such  difference  of  race.     All  over  the  land,  it  is  true, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  elements  ;  and  every  nation  of  the  earth, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Celt  and  Teuton,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin, 
have  contributed  their  quota.     The  South  may  have  a  few 
more  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  North  of  the  more  aborigi- 
nal race  of  the  Green  Isle ;  the  South  more  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  North  of  those  of  the  Puritans.     But 
with   different  proportions  in  the  mixture,  both  communities 
are  of  the   same  stock  or  stocks.     Indeed,  not  a  few  of  those 
who  are  now  most  loud-mouthed  in  their  clamour  for  Southern 
rights  and  Southern  honour,  are  themselves  either  emigrants 
from  the  Northern  States,  or  of  Northern  origin  through  one 
or  both  parents.     As  was  beautifully  said  by  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  chivalrous   Southrons  of  them  all,  himself  of 
Northern  birth :    "  The  sons  cf  New  England  are  found  in 
every  State  of  the  broad  Republic.     In  the  east,  the  south, 
and  the  unbounded  west,  their  blood  mingles  freely  with  every 
kindred  current.     In  the  veins  of  our  children  flow  Northern 
and  Southern  blood;  how  shall  it  be  separated  ?"     This  process 
of  mingling  and  commingling  has  been  going  on  through  our 
entire  history,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  few  North- 
erners or  Southerners  who  have  not  relatives  either  by  blood 
or  affinity  in  the  other  section  of  the  country. 

Nor,  again,  is  the  cause  to  be  looked  for  in  a  difference  of 
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political  or  religious  institutions.  The  governments  of  these 
States  were  all  founded  on  the  same  republican  basis ;  and 
the  same  general  ideas  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  consti- 
tutions and  laws.  If  we  except  the  single  State  of  Louisiana, 
every  one  of  them,  old  and  new,  are  on  the  same  old  platform 
of  the  common  law  of  England.  In  the  sphere  of  religion  we 
have  precisely  the  same  denominations,  and,  till  recently,  have 
claimed  connection  with  the  same  national  churches.  With 
few  exceptions,  we  are  all  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
and  Congregationalists,  or  Presbyterians.  And  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  our  worship,  doctrine,  and  discipline  present 
no  marks  of  difference  by  which  one  section  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other. 

Nor,  again,  has  there  been,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  any  such 
alienation  of  feeling  as  to  justify  the  notion  that  the  two  sec- 
tions might  not  live  together  in  national  harmony.  No  doubt 
there  has  been  gaining  ground  at  the  South,  for  a  considerable 
time,  a  hostile  feeling.  And  at  the  North,  it  must  be  owned, 
there  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  deep-seated  and  almost 
universal  disapproval  of  certain  features  of  Southern  society. 
But  that  the  feeling  has  ever,  in  the  great  body  of  the  North- 
ern people,  transcended  the  bounds  of  a  friendly  difference  of 
opinion,  or  been  the  occasion  of  personal  animosities  towards 
the  people  of  the  South  in  general,  we  confidently  deny.  In- 
deed, if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  observation,  there  has  pre- 
vailed among  us,  to  a  great  extent,  a  sentiment  of  partiality  ; 
so  that,  in  almost  any  company,  the  introduction  of  your  friend 
as  a  gentleman  or  lady  from  the  South,  has  been  the  passport 
to  peculiar  attentions. 

We  have  alluded  to  "  certain  features  of  Southern  society  " 
But  this  is  no  time  to  talk  gingerly,  or  resort  to  euphuistic 
and  indirect  phrases.  The  root  and  mother  of  this  whole  diffi- 
culty, the  subject-matter  of  it  and  the  predisposing  caus-e,  is 
Slavery,  It  has  developed  traits  of  character  in  the  South- 
ern population,  which  alone  could  have  made  such  a  result 
possible.*     It  has  brought  about  what  we  are  compelled  to 

*  The  opinions  above  expressed  are  fortified  by  that  of  that  shrewd  aud 
philosophical  observer  of  our  country,  De  Tocqueville,  uttered  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  "  The  dangers  which  threaten  the  American  Union,"  he  says, 
"  do  not  originate  in  cliversity  of  interests  or  opinions,  but  in  the  various  cha- 
racters and  passions  of  the  Americans.  The  men  who  inliabit  the  vast  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  are  almost  all  the  issue  of  a  common  stock,  but  the 
effects  of  climate,  and  more  especially  of  slavery,  have  gradually  introduced 
very  striking  differences  between  tlie  British  settler  of  tlie  Southern  States 
and  the  British  settler  of  the  North,  In  Europe  it  is  generally  believed  that 
slavery  has  rendered  the  interests  of  one  part  contrary  to  those  of  anotlier 
part;  but  I  by  no  means  remarked  this  to  be  the  case.  Slavery  has  not 
created  interests  in  the  South  contrary  to  those  of  the  North,  but  it  has  modi- 
fled  the  character  and  changed  the  haiits  of  the  natives  of  the  South." 
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admit  has  been  and  is  an  irrepressible  conflict.  Many  of  us 
would  fain  have  repressed  it.  We  were  willing  to  make  all 
sorts  of  concessions,  consistent  with  the  plainest  duty,  in  order 
to  repress  it.  But  it  has  proved  itself  too  strong  for  the  most 
powerful  and  determined  pacificators. 

This  strange  anomaly  in  our  free  institutions  has  had  a  home 
among  them  from  the  very  beginning.  Our  fathers  treated  it 
as  an  existing  fact,  and,  as  such,  protected  its  interests;  but 
regarding  it  as  an  anomaly,  and  expecting  it  to  be  but  tempo- 
rary, made  little  or  no  calculation  for  the  contingency  of  its 
permanence.  Jefferson's  views  on  the  subject  are  well  known ; 
so  are  Madison's,  the  father,  if  any  one  might  be  called  such, 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  very  words  slave  and  slavery 
were  excluded  from  the  instrument,  because  the  thing  itself 
was  not  expected  to  continue.  But,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
and  by  the  working  of  unforseen  causes,  the  event  has  been 
just  the  opposite  of  the  expectation.  Slavery,  which  soon 
died  out  in  the  Northern  Stattjs,  has  taken  deep  root  in  the 
South,  and  grown  to  vast  proportions.  It  has  been  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  an  institution;  and,  from  being  regarded  as 
an  unavoidable  evil,  has  come  to  be  lauded  as  the  true  basis  of 
the  best  possible  form  of  society.  It  haa  formed  and  governed 
the  habits  of  thought ;  and  fixed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rela- 
tive social  standing  of  the  people.  It  has  assumed  to  be  the 
ruling  interest  of  the  South,  to  which  all  others  must  consent 
to  be  subordinate.  It  has  put  rigid  restrictions  on  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  the  circulation  of  literature.  It  has  as- 
sailed with  fierce  denunciations  and  epithets  of  contempt  who- 
ever has  dared  question  either  its  authority  or  its  excellence. 
It  has  expelled  Southern  men  from  their  homes  for  opposition 
to  its  assumed  prerogatives.  It  has  demanded  recognition  by 
the  Northern  people,  not  as  a  local,  but  a  national,  institution. 
It  has  aspired  to  rule,  and  to  a  suprising  extent  has  succeeded 
in  ruling,  the  policy  of  the  nation.  It  has  even  bound  itself 
by  an  awful  oath  never  to  suffer  a  man  opposed  to  its  preten- 
sions to  occupy  the  chair  of  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  state  these  things  simply  as  matters  of  fact,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  reproach  upon  an  entire  community. 
We  would  not  be  unjust,  even  amidst  the  fearful  evils  which 
have  recently  been  precipitated  upon  us.  No  person  has  a 
higher  esteem  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States.  Nowhere  do  we  find  men  more  honourable 
and  religious — nowhere  women  more  pure,  refined,  beneficent, 
and  self-sacrificing.  And  as  respects  the  unfortunate  and 
dependent  race  whose  relations  are  the  occasion  of  this  colli- 
sion, we  believe  few  Northern  men  or  women  would  have  half 
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the  patience  with  tliem,  or  bestow  upon  them  half  the  self- 
sacrificing  attentions,  sick  or  well,  living  or  dying,  which  not  a 
few  of  them  now  receive  from  those  who  claim  to  hold  them 
under  the  laws  in  the  character  of  property.  Indeed,  with  all 
the  abuses  to  which  the  system  is  manifestly  liable,  and  the 
immense  irresponsible  power  which  it  puts  into  individual 
hands,  we  think  it  creditable  to  the  Southern  people,  as  a  body, 
that  the  race  is  so  well  cared  for  as  it  is,  and  so  few  aggravated 
wrongs  are  actually  suffered.  Nor,  with  all  our  deep  convic- 
tions of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  the  system,  social,  moral,  and 
religious,  as  well  as  political,  would  we  cast  indiscriminate 
censure  upon  the  Southern  people  for  its  existence  among 
them,  or  demand,  even  as  a  moral  obligation,  its  iTnmediate 
and  unconditioTial  abolition.  It  is  a  question  no  doubt  en- 
compassed with  difficulties,  and,  for  ourselves,  we  are  quite 
disposed  to  leave  to  them  the  responsibility. 

But  while  we  say  this,  and  would  urge  it  as  we  have  ever 
done  on  the  consideration  of  the  North,  we  must  affirm  with 
equal  emphasis,  that  the  North  is  not,  on  any  right  view  of  the 
case,  to  be  blamed  for  entertaining  and  expressing  a  deep-seated 
and  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the  system  of  slavery.  That 
aversion  has  been  ingrained  in  the  very  texture  of  their  insti- 
tutions and  education.  Many  of  them,  and  we  think  justly, 
regard  their  favourite  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equality — the 
doctrine  wliich  stands  emblazoned  on  the  very  front  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — as  just  as  applicable  to  men  of 
a  dark  skin  as  those  of  a  white  one.  Their  fe-thers  abolished 
slavery,  not  because  it  was  unprofitable,  but  because  they  be- 
lieved it  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  political 
and  religious.  They  regard  it^  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  an 
enormous  evil  This  is  not  the  opinion  only  of  a  few  wild 
fanatics.  The  mildest,  coolest,  most  considerate,  and  thought- 
ful men,  accustomed  to  judge  deliberately  and  look  on  all  sides 
of  a  subject,  have  long  since  been  settled  in  that  conclusion. 
This  doctrine,  held  as  we  have  said  by  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public, was,  till  recently,  that  of  three-fourths  of  the  wisest  men 
in  the  Southern  States.  Witness  the  resolutions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  J  818,  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Southern  members.  No  large  assembly  of 
Christians  has  passed  as  decisive  resolutions  in  recent  times. 
"  I  am  not  very  old,"  said  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Mis- 
sif5sippi  bar  a  few  months  since,  "  and  yet  I  can  remember  when 
intelligent  men  at  the  South  not  only  doubted  whether  slavery 
were  right,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  it  ought  ulti- 
mately t^  be  aboHshed.  This  feeling  in  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  1832-33,  almost  culminated  into  emancipation  ;  and 
even  in  this  State  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  an 
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unnatural  and  unjust  relation,  and  that  all  presumptions  should 
be  indulged  against  it."*  If  the  South  has  got  new  light  re- 
cently, it  cannot  be  deemed  an  offence  that  the  North,  seeing 
no  reason  to  change  their  opinions,  should  still  insist  upon  the 
lessons  which  the  South  herself  formerly  taught  them.  Till  it 
can  be  shewn  at  least  that  the  system  is  compatible  with  as 
much  intellectual  improvement  as  the  race  or  individuals  in  it 
are  captable  of;  till  the  law  of  marriage,  and  the  sacred  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour,  "  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not 
man  put  asunder,"  shall  cease  to  be  a  nullity  in  the  case  of 
four  millions  of  human  beings  made  in  God's  image,  thinking 
men,  out  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  system,  will  not  be 
likely  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  an  enormous  evil.  And 
not  merely  because  we  are  members  of  the  same  body  politic, 
but  because  we  are  of  a  common  human  family,  most  men  will 
be  likely  to  regard  themselves  as  under  obligations  both  to  God 
and  man,  to  speak  out  freely  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
use  their  utmost  influence  to  change  the  opposite  opinions  of 
their  Southern  neighbours. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  design  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  slavery  question.  We  wish  only  to  shew  how  it  lies  among 
the  leading  causes  of  the  existing  rupture.  It  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  North  should  yield,  while  they  had 
strength  to  resist,  to  the  new  claims  of  tlie  South  in  behalf  of 
this  system.  To  all  the  guarantees  of  the  constitution,  the 
South  was  no  doubt  entitled.  The  great  body  of  the  North, 
a  few  radical  men  only  excepted,  constantly  declared  them  to 
be  so.  They  acquiesced  while  territory  after  territory,  pur- 
chased with  the  money,  or  won  by  the  arms  of  the  whole  Union, 
had  been  given  over  to  slavery.  They  jomed  the  South  in  pass- 
ing what  were  called  the  compromises  of  1850,  affording  new 
guarantees  against  the  escape  of  slaves,  and  which  at  the  time 
all  parties  said  should  be  a  finality.  But  when  they  saw  claim 
after  claim  preferred  successfully,  and  the  old  compromise,  which 
secured  the  Northern  territories  to  freedom,  swept  recklessly 
away  ;  when  the  doctrine  was  asserted,  and  on  the  point  to  be 
enforced,  that  the  constitution  it&eXi,  propria  vigore,  carries  the 
offensive  system  into  every  territory  of  the  country ;  nay,  that 
on  the  principles  of  natural  right,  slavery  is  the  rule  and  free- 
dom only  the  exception,  they  could  not,  without  stultifying 
themselves  and  consenting  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
car  of  slavery,  refrain  from  vigorous  moral  and  political  resist- 
ance. 

Had  the  new  doctrines  been  confined  to  the  political  arena, 
the  case  would  have  been  less  aggravated.    But  they  had  taken 

»  Speech  of  Wm.  C.  Smfdes,  Esq.,  Vicksburgh,  Oct.  1860. 
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deep  root  in  the  church  ;  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  if  to 
prove,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  they  had  freed  them- 
selves from  the  scruples  entertained  by  their  fathers,  ran  great 
lengths  before  the  more  sober  civilians,  proving,  out  of  the 
Bible,  the  excellence  of  the  cherished  institution,  and  denounc- 
ing as  infidels  every  man  who  presumed  to  call  it  in  question. 
It  was  thus  that  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Assembly  was 
ruptured.  And  the  ground  recently  taken  by  Dr  Palmer  of 
New  Orleans,  of  the  Old  School,  does  but  give  a  public  voice 
to  what  not  a  few  of  his  brethren  are  well  known  at  this  moment 
to  maintain.  What  would  the  Assembly  of  1818  have  said  to 
such  language  as  the  following : — "  A  nation  often  has  a  cha- 
racter as  well-defined  and  intense  as  that  of  the  individual. 
However  derived,  this  individuality  of  character  alone  makes 
any  people  truly  historic,  competent  to  work  out  its  own  specific 
mission,  and  to  become  a  factor  in  the  world's  progress.  The 
particular  trust  assigned  to  such  a  people  becomes  the  pledge 
of  the  divine  protection,  and  their  fidelity  to  it  determines  tlie 
late  by  which  ii  is  finally  overtaken.  If  then  the  South  is  such 
a  people,  what,  at. this  juncture,  is  their  providential  trust?  I 
answer,  that  it  is  to  conserve  and  to  perpetuate  the  institution 
of  domestic  slavery  as  now  existing."  The  italics  are  his  own, 
as  we  extract  the  passage  from  his  printed  sermon  now  lying 
before  us ;  to  conserve  and  to  perpetuate  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery  as  now  existing !  And  again,  he  says — 
"  Without  determining  the  question  of  duty  for  future  genera- 
tions, I  simply  say  that,  for  us,  as  now  situated,  the  duty  is 
plain,  of  conserving  and  transmitting  the  system  of  slavery, 
with  the  freest  scope  for  its  national  development  and  exten- 
sion." 

Could  the  freemen  of  the  North,  brought  up  in  the  doctrine 
expressed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1818,  consent  to  be 
silent  under  such  startling  assertions  ?  Could  the  church,  for 
the  sake  of  union  and  good-fellowship,  consent  to  hold  her 
peace?  Could  she  continue  to  give  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion indiscriminately,  and  that  for  the  occupation  of  Northern 
pulpits  and  theological  professorships,  with  such  doctrines 
boldly  maintained  in  her  midst,  and  say  nothing  about  the 
matter  ? 

The  North  was  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  both 
to  discuss  the  question  freely  in  the  moral  and  religious  arena, 
and  debate  and  resist  the  new  claim  in  the  department  of  poli- 
tics. No  doubt,  some  have  been  intemperate  and  discourteous 
in  their  manner  of  discussion.  With  that  we  liave  been  our- 
selves sufficiently  disgusted.  But  that  is  only  what  occurs  on 
all  subjects  exciting  in  a  high  degree  the  public  mind.  We 
are  amazed,  or  should  be,  if  anytliing  could  amaze  us  from  that 
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quarter,  to  hear  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Eliot  laying  the  chief 
stress,  in  his  assertion  of  Southern  grievances,  on  the  fact  that 
Northern  newspapers,  pamphlets,  lecture-rooms,  pulpits,  senate 
chambers,  &c.,  in  common  with  those  of  Europe,  have  "  syste- 
matically" "slandered  and  traduced,"  "as  incompatible  with 
civilisation  and  Christianity,"  the  institution  of  slavery.  We 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe  an  institution  which 
would  not  bear  to  be  discussed  roughly,  could  not  have  in  it 
much  inherent  goodness  or  strength.  And  yet,  if  we  have 
rightly  judged,  the  North,  as  a  body,  have  never  been  disposed 
to  discuss  the  question  of  slavery  in  a  particularly  bold  manner. 
We  venture  to  say,  the  question  cannot  be  named,  involving  as 
high  moral  and  religious  considerations,  which  has  been  handled 
as  cautiously  and  almost  nervously,  if  we  except  the  discussions 
of  the  abolition  party,  as  the  question  of  slavery.  And,  as  to 
political  movements,  although,  of  course,  every  party  will  be 
likely  to  see  most  vividly  its  own  grievances,  we  think  it  may 
be  asserted  without  reasonable  question,  that  by  far  the  majority 
of  Northern  men,  in  all  parties,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  present 
outbreak,  and  never  more  so  than  at  that  moment,  were  agreed 
in  giving  to  the  South  every  right  which  they  believed  could  be 
claimed  by  them  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  While,  there- 
fore, we  assert,  as  before,  that  slavery  is  the  grand  predisposing 
cause  of  the  existing  rupture,  we  cannot  regard  it,  or  the  course 
whicA  has  been  ^pursued  in  respect  to  it,  as  in  the  slightest 
degree  a  justifying  cause.  Nor  do  we  believe  such  a  result  as 
we  now  witness  could  have  been  brought  about  but  for  the 
working  of  another  cause,  which  has  made  use  of  this  as  its 
most  effective  instrument. 

That  cause,  to  which  we  now  call  special  attention,  is  the 
unscrupulous  ambition  of  political  partisans.  There  is  the 
most  satisfactory  reason  to  believe  that,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  there  has  existed,  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  a  deep-laid 
plot  to  dismember  the  national  Union.  Its  first  open  demon- 
stration was  in  the  famous  Nullification  movement,  which  cul- 
minated and  was  defeated  in  its  plans  in  the  spring  of  183'3, 
and  which  took  that  shape,  partly  because  the  people  were  not 
prepared  for  open  and  avowed  rebellion,  and  partly  because  Mr 
,  Calhoun  was  not  yet  willing  to  forego  his  hopes  of  attaining  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  We  well  remember  lis- 
tening to  a  conversation,  during  the  spring  of  that  year,  between 
a  Southern  gentleman  of  some  political  distinction,  and  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Boston.  After  discuss- 
ing, for  some  time,  the  then  recent  Nullification  excitement, 
and  the  bearing  of  Mr  Clay's  Compromise  Bill,  which  had  so 
modified  the  tariff  as  to  pacify  the  Nullifiers,  the  Southern 
gentleman  observed — "  After  all,  sir,  you  have  not  got  hold  of 
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the  secret  of  the  diflficulty.  It  is  not  the  tariff  that  these  men 
are  concerned  about.  It  is  the  separation  of  the  Union.  I 
know  them  all/'  said  he,  mentioning  names  then  perfectly  fanji- 
liar  to  the  public  ear  ;  "  they  are  my  friends,  and  they  are  good 
fellows ;  but  they  have  got  it  into  their  heads  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  Southern  Republic,  and  they  mean  to 
bring  it  about."  The  old  dream  of  a  confederacy  or  republic, 
inclosing  in  its  circuit  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  possessing  the 
mouths  of  all  the  principal  rivers,  which  they  imagined  would 
give  them  the  key  of  power  and  prosperity — the  dream  which 
is  supposed  to  have  turned  the  head  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  almost 
brought  that  head  to  the  gallows — was  even  then  stirring  in 
the  ambitious  brains  of  Southern  aspirants.  The  plot  wa.s  at 
that  time  confined  chiefly  to  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in 
the  development  of  which  the  South  Carolinians  acted  openly, 
and  the  Virginians,  standing  in  fear  of  the  immense  loyal  ma- 
jority among  the  citizens  of  that  State,  sympathised  and  assisted 
beneath  a  cover. 

This  disunion  project,  it  is  well  known,  South  Carolina  has 
never  reliquished.  She  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
partisans,  or  making  movements  for  its  accomplishment.  In 
1 850,  she  actually  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  but  repealed 
it  because  a  new  compromise  prevented  other  states  from  fol- 
lowing her  example.  And  it  serves  to  identify  her  last  and 
successful  efiort  with  the  first,  that  Mr  Rhett,  immediately  after 
the  act  of  secession,  last  December,  declared  in  the  Convention 
— "  We  have  only  accomplished  what  our  fathers  taught  us  to 
do,  thirty  years  ago." 

In  the  first  effort,  the  question  of  slavery  seems  to  have  per- 
formed no  prominent  part,  except  through  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  the  system  had  contributed  to  form.  In  the  Partisan 
Leader,  a  work  of  fiction,  said  to  have  been  written  in  1836, 
by  a  professor  in  a  Virginia  institution,  and  a  friend  of  Mr  Cal- 
houn, in  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  plan 
according  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  now  in  arms  are 
actually  working,  is  detailed  with  a  startling  accuracy,  almost 
forcing  you  to  the  belief  that,  instead  of  twenty-five  years,  its 
origin  must  have  been  within  the  last  six  months — no  account 
whatsoever  is  taken  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  this  was 
only  at  the  beginning.  It  was  soon  perceived  by  discerning 
eyes  where  lay  the  true  strength  of  sectional  partisanship.  Mr 
Benton,  in  an  address  to  which  we  listened  five  years  ago, 
marked  the  precise  date  of  the  change  in  the  disunion  tactics. 
After  describing  in  an  eloquent  manner  the  perilous  position  in 
which  Mr  Calhoun  found  himself  when  the  proclamation  of 
General  Jackson  and  the  passage  of  the  Force  Bill,  so  nobly 
sustained  by  Mr  Webster  in  oblivion  of  all  party  differences, 
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brought  him  suddenly  to  a  stand,  went  on  to  relate,  that,  no 
sooner  did  the  nullification  leader  find  himself  released  from  his 
dilemma,  as  he  did  by  the  passage  of  Mr  Clay's  compromise 
bill,  than  he  proceeded  to  address  a  letter  to  his  political  friends, 
in  which  he  assured  them  it  was,  in  his.  judgment,  quite  futile 
to  attempt  further  to  make  a  unit  of  the  South  on  the  question 
of  the  tariff.  They  must  adopt  another,  and  he  indicated,  for 
that  purpose,  the  question  of  slavery.  Mr  Clay,  said  Mr  Ben- 
ton, saw  the  letter,  and  taking  alarm,  wrote  to  Madison  on  the 
subject.  And  Madison  replied  that  he  had  seen  the  letter,  and 
augured  from  it  nothing  hut  mischief.  Then  and  there,  con- 
tinued the  veteran  democratic  senator,  commenced  a  series  of 
measures,  still  in  progress,  having  in  view  the  sectional  unity 
of  the  South  on  the  basis  of  that  question — such  as  the  em- 
ployment of  the  press,  the  sending  forth  of  lecturers  or  stump- 
orators,  and  the  series  of  Southern  conventions.  Abolitionism, 
he  added,  made  its  appearance  in  the  North  just  about  the 
same  time,  and  every  extravagant  thing  that  was  said  from 
pulpit  or  press,  was  carefully  gathered  up  and  reproduced 
in  the  South,  to  make  the  people  feel  that  the  North  were 
their  enemies. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  and  has 
been  no  prevailing  animosity  in  the  Northern  mind  towards 
the  people  of  the  South.  The  dislike  and  disapproval  of 
slavery  has  never  taken  that  shape,  except  sporadically,  or  in 
the  heat  of  controversy.  But  we  cannot  say  the  same  on  the 
other  hand.  Left  to  themselves,  we  believe  the  Southern  peo- 
ple would  be  generous  and  friendly.  But  under  the  influence 
of  inflammatory  demagogues,  having  for  their  object  to  "  fire 
the  Southern  heart,"  animosity  and  prejudice  have  sometimes 
been  excited  to  an  astonishing  pitch.  We  find  an  illustration 
of  this  as  far  back  as  1838,  in  the  Memoir  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Pren- 
tiss, a  man  eminently  devoted  to  every  true  and  honourable 
interest  of  the  South,  while  he  never  naiTowed  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  section  of  his  country  from  his  generous 
patriotism.  At  a  public  dinner  at  Vicksburgh,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  just  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  tlie  North,  we 
find  him  speaking  as  follows :  "  It  is  the  fashionable  cant  of 
the  day  to  denounce  the  Whig  party  in  the  South,  in  the  most 
'  unqualified  terms,  as  leagued  with  the  Abolitionists,  traitors  to 
their  own  interests,  enemies  to  their  own  institutions,  and  with 
other  such  like  phrases.  Southern  democracy,  it  seems,  con- 
sists in  a  general  abuse  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  any  common  interest  with  the  North,  and  a 
bitter  denunciation  of  every  man  who  has  the  independence  to 
refuse  to  assent  to  these  strange  dogmas.  Indeed,  to  such  an 
extent  is  this  brotherly  hatred  now  carried  by  some,  that  a 
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man  cannot  exchange  ordinary  courtesies  or  civilities  with  his 
fellow-citizens  of  the  North,  without  rendering  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  South. '^  Then, 
speaking  of  courtesies  recently  received  by  him  during  his 
Northern  visit,  and  which  were  offered,  as  he  affirms,  "  chiefly 
as  an  expression  of  good  feeling  towards  the  State"  he  repre- 
sented, he  adds :  "  Yet  have  I  been  most  bitterly  abused  for 
responding  to  these  courtesies,  for  daring  to  break  bread  and 
eat  salt  with  our  Northern  brethren,  and,  especially,  for  so  far 
violating  Southern  policy  as  to  have  wickedly  visited  the  cra- 
dle of  liberty,  and  most  sacrilegiously  entered  Faneuil  Hall." 

Thus  it  is,  that,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Southern 
mind  has  been  poisoned.  At  every  Presidential  election  the 
elements  of  the  poison  have  been  spread  abroad  most  indus- 
triously ;  and  Southern  demagogues  have  then  enjoyed  the  aid 
of  Northern  slanderers,  who  have  shewn  no  scruple  in  malign- 
ing the  people  of  their  own  section.  Thus  has  the  mind  of 
the  South  been  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  almost  any  project, 
however  desperate,  which  might  promise  to  rid  them  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  their  hated  neighbours.  And  thus  have 
the  people  of  the  South  been  prepared  to  drink  in,  as  if  it 
were  gospel,  the  infamous  slander  of  Beauregard's  proclama- 
tion, or  the  scarcely  less  infamous  and  false  resolutions  offered 
by  Mr  Cobb  in  the  recent  Congress  at  Montgomery  as  the 
basis  of  a  recommendation  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

Meanwhile,  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  were  greatly  fa^ 
voured,  in  the  progress  of  events,  by  the  vast  increase  of  the 
cotton  interest,  which  had  become  a  necessity,  not  to  a  single 
country  only,  but  to  the  world,  and  by  the  immensely  en- 
hanced value  of  slave  property,  as  inseparably  connected  with 
its  American  culture.  It  was  believed  that  cotton,  and  slavery 
as  inseparable  from  cotton,  might  claim  successfully  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  world.  The  old  dream  of  a  confederacy  or  empire 
around  the  Gulf  now  assumed  hues  as  gorgeous  as  those  which 
once  emblazoned  the  "  Peacock  Throne,"  and  the  gorgeous 
West,  instead  of  the  "gorgeous  East,"  was  expected  soon  to 
"  shower  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold."  Texas  had 
been  secured  to  slaveiy,  with  four  new  States  to  be  carved  out 
of  it  as  soon  as  they  could  be  settled  ;  and  Jillibustermg  expe- 
ditions to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  sustained  by  South- 
ern men,  and  only  nominally  interfered  with  by  a  Southern 
Cabinet,  were  expected  soon  to  extend  the  area  of  dominion  to 
indefinite  limits.  The  reopening  of  the  slave  trade  was  in- 
deed a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  scheme,  and  that  must  be  ap- 
proached cautiously,  since  the  sentiment  of  the  South  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  its  adoption,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  North  and 
the  world  was  utterly  abhoiTent  to  it     But  tentative  opinions 
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had  been  put  forth  again  and  again  bearing  in  that  direction, 
and  tentative  expeditions  had  been  fitted  out  and  put  in  opera- 
ti(^n  not  unsuccessfully.  A  prominent  politician  of  one  of  the 
Southern  States,  on  retiring  from  office  a  few  years  ago,  de- 
clared to  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  reopening  of  that  traffic  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  occupation  of  new  territory  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  Slave  States  ;  and  that,  though  he  was  not  prepared 
to  advise  the  measure,  the  South  must  understand  they  had 
no  alternative  between  its  adoption  and  resting  content  with 
their  existing  boundaries.  There  is  not,  we  think,  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  could  Southern  politicians  have  retained  the  gene- 
ral Government  one  or  two  terms  more,  the  slave  trade  would 
have  been  opened,  and  slave  ships,  protected  by  American  fri- 
gates, traversed  the  ocean  with  their  human  freight  in  defiance 
of  the  world. 

Could  this  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  Government 
secured  permanently  in  the  hands  of  Southern  men,  could 
Kansas  have  been  gained  to  slavery,  the  Dred  Scott  Decision 
been  acquiesced  in  as  a  finality,  liberty  obtained  to  carry 
slaves  in  transitu  into  any  and  all  of  the  States,  all  restrictions 
upon  slave  extension  removed  from  existing  territories,  or 
even  from  those  below  what  was  regarded  as  the  line  of  pro- 
fitable slave  labour,  and  the  Breckinridge  clause  of  the  Critten- 
den Compromise  relating  to  future  territory  made  the  perma- 
nent law,  there  were  those  among  them  who,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  willing  to  let  the  Union  remain  unbroken,  or  at 
least  try  the  experiment  of  pursuing  their  favourite  plans  a 
little  longer  under  its  banner.  But  failing  in  this,  the  resolution 
had  been  taken  long  ago,  and  had  waited  only  for  its  oppor- 
timity,  and  for  the  pretext  which  should  bring  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  Southern  people  to  its  support,  to  tear  down  the 
pillars  of  the  Eepublic. 

With  these  views  and  these  extravagant  hopes  and  desperate 
plans,  the  slave  power,  as  it  has  been  justly  called,  became,  in 
the  hands  of  the  conspirators  and  those  who  supported  them, 
fierce,  insolent,  defiant,  and  often  violent  to  the  utter  contempt 
of  law  and  principle.  You  could  not  approach  it  or  make  the 
slightest  rustle  of  opposition  without  awakening  a  hiss,  nor  put 
yourself  in  the  way  of  its  designs  without  feeling  a  poisonous 
fang.  Even  the  old  friends  and  defenders  of  the  South,  those 
who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  Abolitionism  at  the  North  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  found  themselves  among  the  objects  of  its 
fierce  denunciations  hardly  less  than  the  Garrisons,  Phillipses, 
and  Lovejoys,  whom  they  had  strenuously  opposed. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  closing  acts  of  the  terrible 
drama.     After  a  long  struggle  in  Congress,  through  the  press, 
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and  at  the  polls  in  successive  Presidential  campaigns ;  after 
tlie  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  startled  the  best 
friends  of  the  South  and  upset  all  their  notions  of  Southern 
honour  and  good  faith,  and  the  fierce  battle  for  liberty  on  the 
one  hand  and  slavery  on  the  other  in  the  territory  of  Kansas, 
resulting,  fortunately  for  the  world,  in  the  triumph  of  free  in- 
stitutions— the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  election 
of  Lincoln  was  accepted  as  the  ripe  occasion  for  breaking  out 
into  open  rebellion.  We  need  not  detail  the  series  of  measures 
which  are  yet  but  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  American  citizens. 
The  fiction  of  secession,  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  was  but 
a  pretext  to  beguile  unwary  but  scrupulous  souls.  The  repeated 
declaration  that  separation  was  to  be  a  peaceable  measure,  and 
that  all  the  South  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone,  was  but  a  con- 
venient cover  to  a  policy  which  the  leaders  in  it  must  have 
known  would  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  blood.  But  the  net  had 
been  carefully  woven  round  the  limbs  of  the  nation.  North  as 
well  as  South  ;  and  the  secret  machinations  of  a  band  of  sworn 
desperadoes  distributed  through  the  country,  the  complicity  of 
members  of  two  successive  Presidential  Cabinets,  who  had  de- 
stroyed the  defences  of  the  country  or  transferred  them  to  the 
custody  or  within  reach  of  the  seizure  of  the  leaders  of  rebellion, 
the  distribution  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Government  of  men 
known  to  sympathise  with  the  intended  movement,  and  already 
prepared,  by  accepting  the  pestilent  heresy  of  secession,  to  ab- 
solve themselves  from  the  obligations  of  their  sacred  oaths,  the 
thorough  organisation  of  the  whole  conspiracy  and  the  maturity 
of  its  plans,  seemed  to  make  them  sure  of  securing  their  victim. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  the  Gulf  States  were  first  preci- 
pitated into  rebellion,  with  no  fair  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion,  and,  forthwith,  an  armed  resistance  was 
prepared,  and  armed  aggression  on  the  property  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  United  States  initiated  the  measure  of  WAR. 

We  all  remember,  but  too  well,  the  fearful  days  and  months 
of  the  winter  of  1860-61,  when  a  great  nation  lay  prostrate 
and  powerless,  completely  paralysed  with  astonishment,  or 
etherized  with  the  delusive  cry  of  comprornise  and  no  coercion, 
while  a  rebellion  more  foul,  and  a  conspiracy  more  desperate 
and  malignant  than  that  of  Catiline  was  fingering  at  its  throat, 
and  pricking  with  its  poisoned  dagger  at  its  jugular  vein. 
American  citizens  can  never  forget  the  strange  and  utterly  un- 
paralleled sensations  of  those  black  months.  Should  they  live 
fifty  years,  they  will  ever  haunt  them  at  times  in  their  night- 
mare dreams.  We  were  like  men  astounded  by  the  fearful 
throes  of  a  startling  earthquake.  The  very  ground  we  trod 
trembled  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  key-stone  of  the  great  arch 
of  our  Government  shook  and  swayed,  threatening  to  crush  us. 
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It  has  been  said  there  was  no  design  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
bellious States  beyond  their  own  independence.  But  we  know 
better  than  that.  The  utter  dissolution  of  the  existing  nation, 
that  a  new  one  might  be  constructed  out  of  its  most  available 
fragments,  was  among  their  plainly  avowed  purposes.  Says 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Smith  of  Alabama,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Mobile  in  March  last,  "  I  earnestly  hope  that,  not  only  will  the 
kindred  States  join  us,  but  abide  in  confidence,  that  some  of  the 
great  North-Western  Spates,  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  will 
be  drawn  by  the  strong  current  of  that  mighty  river,  and  by 
the  laws  of  trade,  to  swell  the  number  and  power  of  this  Con- 
federation, and  that  we  shall  receive  them  on  such  terms  of 
their  organic  1  w  as  we  ourselves  may  prescribe  ;  and  in  doing 
so,  GRASP  THE  POWER  OF  EMPIRE  ON  THIS  CONTINENT,  and 
announce  to  the  startled  North  that  it  has  reached  its  western 
limit,  and  must  spread,  if  spread  it  can,  towards  the  frozen  sea. 
As  sure  as  the  Mississippi  flows  towards  the  Gulf,  and  bears  on 
its  bosom  the  great  commerce  of  the  west,  and  as  sure  as  we 
are  consumers  of  western  products,  and  our  Tariff  will  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  so  sure  will  the  trouble  be,  not 
to  have  the  West  with  us,  but  to  keep  it  from  us.  The  only 
escape  from  it  is,  by  their  government  adopting  our  system  of 
low  duties,  or  by  New  York's  cutting  loose  from  New  England 
and  spreading  its  gates  of  commerce  wide  to  free  trade.  The 
political  economist  knows  it,  the  merchant  knows  it,  and  the 
Black  Kepublican  statesman  now  feels  it,  and  stands  appalled 
at  the  ruin  he  has  done." 

There  is  no  need  of  mistaking  such  an  announcement.  What 
the  sympathies  of  neighbouring  States,  and  the  urgency  of  in- 
terest could  not  effect,  was  to  be  made  necessary  by  unfriendly 
legislation.  It  is  well  known  that  New  York  city  was  ex- 
pected either  to  join  the  Confederacy,  or  to  unite  its  fortunes 
with  it  by  separating  from  the  State  and  becoming  a  free  city. 
And  as  for  Washington,  though  it  has  been  denied  that  there 
was  any  intention  at  the  outset  to  seize  that,  it  is  very  Avell 
known  that  Mr  Wise,  five  years  ago,  declared  his  readiness  to 
head  a  party  for  that  purpose  in  case  Fremont  should  be 
elected  ;  and  that  Mr  Walker,  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  so- 
called  Confederacy,  declared  openly,  just  after  the  taking  of 
,  Fort  Sumter,  that  it  would  be  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks. 

What,  then,  was  the  plain  and  obvious  posture  of  affairs  ? 
The  United  States  had  before  them  the  single  alternative  of 
WAR  or  RUIN.  This  is,  in  our  judgment,  as  certain  as  any 
problem  in  mathematics.  The  rebel  states  were  actually  at 
war  all  winter,  while  they  were  crying  peace.  The  seizures 
and  other  acts  of  violence  which  they  committed,  not  even  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  their  partisans  could  have  justified  to 
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themselves  for  a  moment  on  any  other  supposition.  And  while 
our  government  hesitated  and  talked  of  compromise  and  doubt- 
ed about  coercion,  we  came  as  near  an  utter  and  irretrievable 
overthrow  as  was  possible  without  actually  incurring  it.  Thank 
God,  the  booming  of  the  cannon  that  shattered  the  walls  and 
tore  the  flag  of  Fort  Sumter,  roused  the  nation  from  a  dream 
that  had  well-nigh  proved  its  death.  It  was  a  glorious  ex- 
perience. Strangely,  God  seemed  to  give  to  the  nation  another 
heart  Patriotism,  that  had  so  long  slept,  suddenly  woke  up 
in  the  breasts  of  twenty  millions  of  freemen.  The  government 
saw  its  duty,  the  sacred  duty  with  which  it  bad  been  charged, 
in  behalf  of  the  world  and  the  generations,  not  by  man  only, 
but  by  God,  and  addressed  itself  with  energy  to  its  perform- 
ance. The  church  awoke  too,  and  from  all  her  pulpits  sound- 
ed out  the  word  of  God,  which  declares,  not  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  the  New,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  "  the  minister 
of  God,  AN  AVENGER  TO  EXECUTE  WRATH  on  him  that  doeth 
evil,"  and  "  that  he  beareth  not  the  SWORD  in  vain." 

If  ever  there  was  a  sacred  cause  on  earth,  we  believe  this  is 
one.  It  is  just  the  cause  for  which  the  New  Testament  ex- 
plicitly commands  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  in  God's  name. 
It  is  said  we  cannot  carry  it  through.  We  reply,  we  did  not 
take  that  question  into  the  account  when  we  entered  on  this 
struggle.  It  was  a  plain  duty  to  undertake  it.  "  Sink  or  swim, 
live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,"  we  had  no  alternative.  It  was  a 
case  of  life  and  death  to  the  nation,  and  we  must  struggle  until 
the  power  to  do  so  no  longer  remained.  Could  we  have  met 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  could  we  have  met  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  could  we  have  met  the  judgment  of  Almighty  God,  if 
we  had  suffered  this  great  nation,  this  most  benign  government, 
freighted  with  the  interests  of  millions  and  with  the  hopes  of 
the  church,  under  God,  as  well  as  of  the  world,  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  and  its  fragments  scattered  on  the  sea  of  anarchy,  with- 
out a  struggle  ?  Peace  is  a  blessing  earnestly  to  be  coveted. 
War  is  a  fearful  evil  But  who  supposes  we  could  have  had 
peace  had  this  foul  conspiracy  been  suffered  to  triumph  ?  What 
sort  of  peace  could  have  been  expected,  when  the  Union  was 
broken  up,  and  a  new  empire,  under  the  name  of  a  Republic, 
built  up  at  our  side  on  the  sole  basis  of  cotton  and  slavery  ? 
Mr  Stephens,  the  Vice-President  of  the  so-called  Confederacy, 
is  not  ordinarily  an  extravagant  talker,  yet  he  tells  us,  in  vaunt- 
ing terms,  that  the  ideas  held  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  on 
the  subject  of  freedom  and  equality  are  wrong.  "Our  new 
government,"  he  says,  "  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite 
ideas,  its  foundations  are  laid,  its  comer-stone  rests  upon  the 
great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man;  that 
slavery,  subordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and 
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normal  condition.  Thus  our  new  government  is  the  first  in  the 
world  based  upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral 
truth."  Who  supposes  we  could  have  remained  at  peace  with 
a  nation  based  on  such  ideas  close  on  our  border,  and  no  natural 
barrier  between  us  ?  Suppose  we  had  retained  all  the  northern 
states,  what  hope  of  concord  could  there  be  between  nations 
based  on  principles  so  diametrically  opposite  ?  What  hope  from 
a  Confederacy,  starting  as  this  did,  with  the  unscrupulous  re- 
nunciation of  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  obligations  ?  No,  much 
as  we  love  and  long  for  peace — indeed,  just  in  proportion  as  we 
love  and  long  for  it — we  believe  the  utter  crushing  of  this  fear- 
ful rebellion  is  the  only  hope  of  its  permanent  maintenance. 

But  if  we  did  not  count  the  cost  at  the  beginning,  we  have, 
we  believe,  counted  it  since.  This  war  will  cause  us  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  It  may  be  a  long 
and  wearing,  wasting  process.  But  we  can  carry  it  through. 
The  mischief  is  not,  after  all,  so  formidable  as  it  seemed  at  first. 
If  this  rebellion  were,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  an  up- 
rising of  the  people,  we  might  despair  of  subjugating  them. 
But  it  embraces  only  a  faction  of  the  Southern  people,  and  has, 
to  our  eye,  all  the  aspect  of  a  foul  CONSPIRACY.  We  protest 
against  regarding  the  contest  as  a  sectional  one  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  In  the  name  of  Kentucky  and  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  Missouri,  and  of  loyal  multitudes  in  other  South- 
ern States,  we  protest  against  it.  And  though  in  several  of  the 
States  vast  numbers  of  the  people  have  no  doubt  been  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and 
the  safety  and  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  we  know 
they  have  been  grossly  deceived,  and  believe  that,  under  a 
change  of  circumstances,  they  will  see  that  they  have  been  so, 
and  take  a  different  position.  Already,  we  see  more  than 
gleams  of  encouragement  in  that  direction.  Western  Virginia 
is  heartily  and  bravely  with  us.  Eastern  Tennessee  is  only 
waiting  for  support  to  free  herself  fi-om  the  toils  that  have  been 
thrown  around  her.  The  whole  mountain  region,  the  home  of 
those  bold,  hardy  mountaineers,  on  whose  support  the  author 
of  the  Partisan  Leader  confidently  relied,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
UnioiL  North  Carolina  begins  to  give  tokens  of  a  loyal  move- 
ment ;  and  all  over  the  South  there  is,  or  was,  a  loyal  element 
which,  if  now  dead  and  twice  dead,  may  have  a  resurrection. 
It  only  wants  firmness,  perseverance,  unanimity,  and  singleness 
of  purpose  on  our  part,  and,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  energy 
and  statesmanlike  wisdom,  we  believe  this  great  Union  may 
once  more  stand  before  the  world  in  its  integrity,  and  the  beau- 
tiful "  Stars  and  Stripes,"  dear  to  us  now  as  they  never  were 
before,  wave  their  cheering  folds  over  every  mountain  and 
valley  of  our   extended   territory.     We   have   suffered   some 
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defeats  thus  far,  but  we  needed  them,  and  they  will  do  the 
nation  good.  We  shall  have  more,  if  divine  wisdom  sees  them 
requisite,  either  to  abate  our  hurtful  pride,  or  drive  a  deeper 
furrow  in  the  fallow  ground,  to  be  broken  up.  But  we  shall 
triumph  at  last,  if  we  trust  in  God  and  persevere,  regardless  of 
self-sacrifice. 

As  to  the  question,  What  is  to  become  of  slavery  ?  we  are 
not  careful  to  answer  or  inquire.  The  flagrant  crime  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  best  of  governments  has  been  committed  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  faction  avowedly  in  its  interest.  The 
war,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  has  been  undertaken  solely  for 
the  support  of  the  government ;  in  other  words,  of  "  The  Con- 
stitution, the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  If 
slavery  falls  in  this  contest,  it  will  be  its  own  fault.  But  God's 
good  providence  will  decide. 

We  hear  that  Christians  of  the  South  are  praying  over  the 
subject,  and  with  professions  of  devout  confidence,  lapng  their 
cause  before  God.  At  this  we  rejoice.  Their  own  judgment 
we  may  think  most  erroneous.  But  in  God's  judgment  we  have 
the  utmost  confidence.  In  laying  the  case  before  Him,  they 
help  not  the  cause  of  rebellion,  but  the  cause  which  is  their 
own  true  interest,  though  they  think  it  not,  that  of  rightful 
government.  To  Him  the  appeal  must  be  made.  Let  us  do 
our  duty,  cost  what  it  may,  and  let  the  righteous  God  do  what 
seemeth  him  good. 


Art.  IX — Br  Hickok's  New  and  Revised  Edition  of 
Rational  Psychology* 

Rational  Psychology  ;  or.  the  Subjective  Idea  and  Objective  Law  of  All  In- 
telligence. By  Laurens  P.  HiCKoK,  D.D.,  Union  College.  A  New  and 
Revised  Edition.    New  York :  Ivison,  PMnney  &  Co.    1861. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  to  give  it  an  examination  correspondent  to  its  own  extra- 
ordinary claims,  and  the  laudations  of  its  admirers. 

The  author  informs  us  that  in  this  edition  "  some  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  of  particular  parts,  but  not  in  the  general 
method.     This  had  been  too  comprehensively  thought  out  to 


*  We  give  an  outline  of  this  book,  from  the  October  number  of  the  Princeton 
Review,  as  it  seems  to  be  forming  a  school  of  American  Rationalists. — Ed. 
B.  #  F.  E.  R. 
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admit  of  any  change."  He  also  informs  us  that,  "  It  is  given 
in  this  revised  form  from  the  conviction  that  its  use  is  still 
needed  to  the  same  ends,  and  especially  as  a  text  or  reference 
book  in  the  higher  philosophical  instruction  of  our  colleges." 
To  the  "  complaint  of  obscurity  from  peculiarity  of  style  and  of 
terms,"  made  against  the  first  edition,  the  author  replies  that 
this  "arises  from  the  nature  of  the  speculation,  and  nothing 
but  more  familiarity  with  this  field  of  thinking  can  make  any 
presentation  by  language  to  be  perspicuous."  He  adds  that, 
"  To  the  familiar  mind  the  work  is  not  open  to  the  criticism  of 
obscurity,  either  from  the  style  or  the  terminology."  He  an- 
swers further,  that,  "  The  vague  reproaches  in  the  charges  of 
transcendentalism  and  Grerman  speculation  need  no  other  reply 
than  the  emphatic  affirmation,  that  whatever  danger  there  may 
be  in  transcendentalism  or  Germanism,  these  are  not  to  be 
overcome  by  any  timid  ignoring,  or  valorous  denunciation  of 
them.  They  are  to  be  put  down  in  no  other  manner  than  by 
fairly  meeting,  and  fully  refuting  or  correcting  them  in  their 
own  methods." 

One  might  suppose,  after  the  world  has  had  so  thorough  an 
experience  of  transcendentalism  or  Germanism,  and  witnessed 
the  natural  ripening  of  its  necessary  fruits  in  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel,  that  it  might  be  lawful  at  length  to  apply  the  label; 
which  label  should  be  sufficient  to  characterise  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  method  in  any  scheme  in  which  they  form  the 
ground- work  and  substance;  without  the  necessity  of  for  ever 
discussing  the  same  principles  over  again,  as  often  as  they  may 
appear  anew.  One  might  suppose  this,  but  we  will  adopt  no 
such  method  with  the  work  in  hand.  Let  us  discuss  its  prin- 
ciples "  in  no  other  manner  than  by  fairly  meeting  "  them  as 
though  they  had  never  been  discussed  or  labelled  before. 

1.  The  problem  to  be  solved.  "  The  problem  which  philo- 
sophy has  felt  herself  called  upon  to  solve,"  says  Dr  Hickok 
(p.  28),  "  is  this :  How  may  the  intellect  know  that  which  is 
out  of,  and  at  a  distance  from,  itself?"  This  abstract  question 
will  be  better  comprehended  by  an  example.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  cane.  So  it  seems  ;  but  perhaps  my  senses  deceive  me. 
It  may  be  an  elephant.  It  may  be  a  whale.  It  may  be  nothing. 
How  do  I  know  that  it  is  really  a  thing  outside  of  myself  ? 
If  it  be  a  thing,  how  do  I  know  that  it  is  a  cane  ? 

2.  State  of  the  question.  Many  philosophers  have  held  that 
we  have  no  immediate  consciousness  of  any  outward  thing,  but 
only  of  our  sensations  ;  and  surely,  say  they,  our  inward  sensa- 
tion is  not  a  cane,  a  beam,  or  a  horse.  These  must  be  wholly 
without,  while  consciousness  reaches  only  to  that  which  is 
within.  How  do  we  know  that  there  is  anything  without? 
At  most,  say  they,  it  is  but  some  representation  of  the  cane  of 
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which  we  are  conscious  ;  and  how  do  we  know  that  the  inward 
representation  is  like  the  outward  object  ?  Indeed,  how  can  an 
internal  sensation  be  like  an  outward  beam  or  horse  ?  A  sen- 
sation has  neither  shape,  extension,  nor  solidity.  It  cannot  be 
like  an  outward  object.  How  do  we  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing outward  ?  Berkeley  concludes  that  we  have  no  faculties 
that  can  give  us  certain  knowledge  of  any  outward  thing  ;  and 
that,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  is  no  world, 
save  in  our  own  ideas.  For  the  same  reason  Hume  concludes 
that  we  cannot  know  the  existence  of  mind.  We  are  conscious 
only  of  fleeting  thought  ;  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  anything  beyond.  We  cannot  know  that 
we  have  souls.  Here  come  tlie  Matter- of-Fact  men,  the  so- 
called  Empirics.  We  do  not  perceive  outward  things  directly, 
say  they.  They  come  within  our  direct  consciousness.  We 
know  them  by  experience.  O  yes,  say  the  Transcendentalists  ; 
all  that  is  very  well  while  we  admit  your  assumption  of  an 
experience.  But  how  do  you  know  that  such  experience  is 
possible  ?  It  assumes  a  direct  knowledge,  in  consciousness,  of 
things  without.  But  such  direct  knowledge  in  consciousness 
reason  sees  to  be  impossible. 

The  common  sense  philosophers  come  in  here,  and  adduce, 
not  the  individual  consciousness  of  one  man,  but  the  necessary 
and  inevitable  convictions  of  consciousness  which  all  men  have 
in  common.  These,  they  say,  must  be  true,  or  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  man  is  a  lie,  and  neither  truth  nor  knowledge  is 
possible  to  him.  Dr  Hickok  admits  this  common  and  inevi- 
table conviction  of  consciousness  in  all  mankind.  He  says, 
"  It  is  the  testimony  in  the  convictions  of  universal  conscious- 
ness, that  we  perceive  immediately  the  external  objects  them- 
selves. Every  man  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  outer  object,  and 
not  some  representative  of  it,  which  he  perceives.  The  know- 
ledge that  the  object  is  out  of  myself,  and  other  than  myself, 
and  thus  a  reality,  and  not  subjective  merely,  is  the  testimony 
of  common  sense  everywhere.  All  minds,  that  of  philosophers 
as  well  as  of  common  people,  are  shut  up  to  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  for  a  direct  and  immediate  perception  of  the  out- 
ward object."     (P.  42.) 

But  is  this  necessary  and  universal  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness in  all  men  tnie  ?  No  ;  but  utterly  false,  in  the  estimation 
of  Dr  Hickok.  He  adds  immediately  (p.  42),  "  When  the  un- 
examined convictions  of  consciousness,  as  direct  for  the  imme- 
diate perception  of  an  outer  world,  are  brought  to  the  test  of 
philosophical  investigation — the  demonstration  comes  out  full, 
sound,  and  clear,  that  all  such  immediate  knowledge  is  impos- 
sible. The  very  sensation  through  which  the  knowledge  is 
given  is  wholly  mental."     "  All  that  can  be  directly  known  is, 
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that  the  mind  has  such  sensations  " — "  but  the  reason  attains 
the  irrefragable  conclusion  that  the  sensation  only,  and  not  the 
object  as  external,  can  be  immediately  in  the  consciousness. 
A  demonstration  of  reason  thus  concludes  directly  against  the 
testimony  of  universal  consciousness.  And  now  where  are  we 
as  intelligent  beings?  Consciousness  contradicts  reason;  the 
reason  belies  consciousness  " — "  they  openly  and  flatly  contra- 
dict each  other."  "  The  nature  of  man  as  intelligent,  stands 
out  a  self-contradiction."  "  All  ground  for  knowledge  in  any 
way  is  self- annihilated.  The  truth  of  our  intellectual  nature  is 
itself  falsehood,  and  there  remains  nothing  other  than  to  doubt 
universally." 

Such  is  the  problem.  Such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  solution.  Shall  we,  with  the  Common-Sense  philosophers, 
hold  to  consciousness  against  all  possible  demonstrations  of 
reason  ?  Or  shall  we,  with  Berkeley  and  Hume,  hold  to  rea- 
son, and  conclude  against  all  consciousness  and  all  common 
sense  ?  We  seem  to  be  in  a  sad  dilemma  ;  if  we  hold  our 
reason,  we  lose  our  common  sense ;  if  we  hold  our  common 
sense,  we  lose  our  reason.  Under  any  of  the  common  methods 
of  philosophy,  Dr  Hickok  regards  the  dispute  between  reason 
and  consciousness  as  a  "  drawn  battle,"  whose  only  result  can 
be  "  nothing  other  than  to  doubt  universally."  The  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  which  was  designed  to  relieve  this  diffi- 
culty, Dr  Hickok  regards  as  commencing  "  in  a  specious  delu- 
sion "  ending  "  in  a  stupendous  dream,"  and  as  "  consummated 
in  Hegelianism,"  i.  e.,  in  completed  Pantheism.  What  hope 
remains  to  save  the  thinking  world  from  Pantheism  or  utter 
scepticism  ?  Nothing  ;  no  system  conceivable  save  that  which 
Dr  Hickok  brings  us  in  Rational  Psychology.     But, 

3.  What  is  Matio'nal  Psychology  ?  And  how  does  it  pro- 
pose to  solve  the  problem  ?  Rational  Psychology  utterly  refuses 
to  begin  with  considering  the  facts  of  mind,  and  to  learn  from 
these  how  the  mind  operates,  and  what,  and  how,  it  knows. 
No  ;  no  science  is  possible  in  any  such  method.  On  all  such 
methods,  "  The  nature  of  man  as  intelligent,  stands  out  as  a  self- 
contradiction,"  and  "  the  truth  of  our  intellectual  nature  is  itself 
a  falsehood."  The  Rational  Psychology  therefore  begins  by 
,  questioning  all  experience,  all  consciousness,  and  even  calls  into 
question  the  "  full,  sound,  clear  demonstrations"  of  reason  her- 
self. We  know  not  yet  that  sense,  or  reason,  or  experience  is 
possible.  Beginning  here,  the  Pure  Reason,  even  before  she 
knows  the  possibility  of  her  own  existence,  beholds  '*  An  Eternal 
Principle,"  (p.  73),  as  if  before  all  worlds  or  minds  were  made. 
"  The  principle  must  be  an  ultimate  truth,  which  in  the  insight 
of  the  reason  is  given  as  having  in  itself  necessity  and  univer- 
sality, and  which  consequently  is  conditioned  by  no  power. 
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but  must  condition  all  power.  It  is  thus  no  fact,  or  thing 
made,  but  an  eternal  truth  which  in  the  reason  determines  how 
things  must  be  made,"  (p.  71). 

The  reason,  therefore,  seeing,  prior  to  all  experience,  how 
minds  must  be  constituted,  and  how  they  must  have  knowledge 
of  outward  things,  if  ever  they  have  such  knowledge  ; — and 
seeing  this  by  a  "  Principle"  which  God  did  not  establisli, 
neither  can  he  evade  or  alter  it ;  seeing  it  is  "  eternal," 
"  necessary,"  "  unmade" — and  "  consequently  is  not  conditioned 
by  power,  but  must  condition  all  power ;"  and  so  must  condition 
even  the  power  of  God  ; — the  reason  seeing  this  principle  by 
her  own  insight,  determines  "  THE  subjective  idea  of  all 
INTELLIGENCE."  If  God  makes  an  intelligent  being  he  must 
make  it  after  this  plan.  No  other  can  be  made.  If  God  can 
deviate  from  this  subjective  idea  in  making  intelligent  beings, 
then,  by  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  Rational  Psychology, 
all  Rational  Psychology  is  impossible ;  for  that  eternal,  neces- 
sary, and  unmade  principle,  which  conditions  all  power,  need 
not  be  followed  after  all ;  and  the  Psychology  may  be  wholly  at 
fault. 

Having  determined  d>  priori  how  minds  must  be  constituted, 
and  how  they  Tnust  have  intelligence  ;  and  that  so  certainly 
that  God  himself  cannot  make  them  otherwise  ;  and  having 
attained  the  necessary  "  subjective  idea  of  all  intelligence" — • 
that  it  must  subsist  in  the  functions  of  sense,  understanding, 
and  reason  ;  each  of  which  functions  m^ust  follow  the  plan  of 
the  Subjective  Idea,  or  else  be  no  intelligence  at  all  ; — having 
determined  all  this  with  absolute  certainty,  it  might  seem  that 
a  Rational  Psychology  is  completed.  No  ;  it  is  but  half  done. 
We  must  now  find,  empirically,  minds  actually  existing  and 
working  after  the  manner  of  this  subjective  idea.  It  should 
seem,  then,  this  part  of  the  work  would  be  somewhat  trouble- 
some, since  we  must  find  what  is  sought  in  the  use  of  that 
same  consciousness  whose  inevitable  witness  in  all  men  reason 
has  demonstrated  to  be  utter  falsehood.  No  matter ;  minds 
must  be  empirically  found  so  constituted,  and  so  operating,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  objective  law  of  intelligence.  The  corres- 
pondence between  the  idea  and  the  law  gives  science.  We  thus 
have  a  Rational  Psychology  ;  or  the  Subjective  Idea  and  the 
Objective  Law  of  All  Intelligence. 

All  this  must  be  done  ere  we  can  know  that  such  a  faculty 
as  the  reason  exists,  or  is  possible.  Reason  must  first  find 
sense  and  understanding,  and  establish  their  idea  and  law ; 
then  reason  must  find  herself,  by  estabhshing  her  own  idea  and 
law.  Until  she  has  done  this,  we  know  not  that  there  are  any 
facts,  or  world,  or  understanding,  or  science,  or  reason,  or  any- 
thing.    All  must  stand  in  abeyance  until  the  reason  is  found 
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and  verified.  If  this  search  after  the  reason  fails,  then  all  has 
failed,  and  we  know  not  anything.  Such  is  the  Rational 
Psychology.  Such  is  the  method  by  which  she  proposes  to  solve 
the  problem. 

4.  But  here  we  too  are  authorised  to  assume  an  k  priori 
position,  and  to  inquire  whether  Dr  Hickok  is  Dr  Hickok, 
and  his  book  a  book.  We  may  not  trust  our  senses  that  a  cane 
is  a  cane.  But  here  comes  a  man  with  a  book, we  beg  par- 
don ;  if  our  senses  cannot  truly  inform  us  of  the  cane,  how  can 
they  truly  inform  us  of  a  man  and  a  book  ?  By  the  very  con- 
ditions of  the  Rational  Psychology,  we  are  not  yet  allowed  to 
say,  it  is  a  man.  Here  comes  a  phenomenon,  with  a  pheno- 
menal book.  We  beg  pardon  again  ; — the  Rational  Psychology 
demands  proof  that  a  phenomenon  is  a  phenomenon,  and  not  a 
hallucination,  or  modification  of  our  own  minds.  But  let  us 
grant  the  phenomenon.  Here  comes  a  phenomenon  with  a 
phenomenal  book,  offering  to  prove,  by  a  system  of  Rational 
Psychology,  that  a  cane  is  a  cane.  The  phenomenon,  indeed, 
appears  to  our  senses  as  Dr  Hickok  ;  so  does  a  cane  appear  a 
cane.  But  Dr  Hickok  himself  assures  us  (if  indeed  the  phe- 
nomena be  he),  that  it  is  "  mere  dogmatism" — "  to  plant  our- 
selves upon  an  assumption  that  a  clear  experience  in  conscious- 
ness is  valid  for  itself,  and  is  never  to  be  questioned."  Be  it 
so ;  we  will  not  dogmatise  ;  we  will  be  philosophical.  Our 
consciousness  may  be  utterly  mistaken.  We  will  not  make  the 
assumption  which  the  phenomenal  Dr  Hickok  forbids.  We 
find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  cognise  a  man  and  a  book  as  to 
cognise  a  cane.  We  know  not  yet  that  an  experience  of  either 
is  possible.  It  may  not  be  Dr  Hickok.  It  may  not  be  even 
a  phenomenon  ;  for  Dr  Hickok  finds  it  necessary  to  give  an 
Ontological  Demonstration  of  the  valid  existence  of  the  phe- 
nomenal. But  we  have  granted  the  phenomenon  ;  we  may  not 
grant  any  more.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine  at  pre- 
sent, the  phenomenon  may  not  be  Dr  Hickok.  For  aught 
that  sense  or  consciousness  can  tell  us,  he  may  be  a  steamboat, 
the  book  an  earthquake,  and  the  argument  a  volcano.  He 
may  be  Nichts,  the  German  nothing.  If  it  be  Dr  Hickok,  he 
requires  us  to  receive  him  on  the  testimony  of  consciousness  ; 
while,  if  the  inevitable  witness  of  the  consciousness  of  all 
mankind  be  not  utter  falsehood,  the  Rational  Psychology  is 
wholly  unnecessary  and  without  foundation.  We  cannot  ration- 
ally believe  it  to  be  Dr  Hickok ;  he  would  not  so  belie  his 
own  philosophy.  Reason  and  consciousness  are  doubly  con- 
tradiction here.  What  it  is  that  seems  to  come  to  us  with  a 
seeming  book  and  a  seeming  argument,  we  are,  as  yet,  unable 
to  determine.  It  ought  to  be  anything  else  rather  than  Dr 
Hickok.     But   whatever  it  be,  we  call  upon  it  to  stop.     We 
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shall  make  no  dogmatical  assumption.  Stop,  Dr  Hickok  ;  or 
stop,  steamboat ;  or  stop,  Niclits.  Prove  to  us  that  you  are 
Dr  Hickok.  Prove  that  you  are  even  a  phenomenon.  If 
we  assume  the  validity  of  our  consciousness  in  this  matter, 
we  must  renounce  your  philosophy.  If  we  receive  your  philo- 
sophy, we  must  renounce  you.  If  we  do  really  cognise  you 
directly  in  consciousness,  your  book  is  false.  If  we  do  not, 
then  we  know  not  that  it  is  a  book.  In  either  case,  there  is  no 
earthly  use  that  we  can  make  of  it ;  for  either  we  cannot 
know  that  it  is  anything  at  all ;  or,  if  we  can,  the  book  is 
false  and  useless.  If  the  phenomenon  proves  itself  to  be  Dr 
Hickok,  then  the  same  argument  suffices  to  prove  that  a  cane 
is  a  cane ;  and  the  book  is  quite  unnecessary.  Until  it  be 
proved,  we  are  not  authorised,  by  his  own  shewing,  to  trust 
our  senses  or  our  consciousness  so  far  as  to  regard  it  as  anything 
at  all ;  for  if  we  may,  then  the  philosophy  is  thereby  proved 
both  needless  and  untrue. 

Here  we  might,  in  all  propriety,  end  the  matter.  Dr  Hickok 
can,  in  no  reason,  expect  us  to  begin  with  contradicting  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  his  philosophy,  and  with  adopting  prac- 
tically the  very  assumptions  of  empiricism  and  of  common 
sense  which  he  condemns.  Here  we  might  end  ;  yet  let  us  keep 
on,  in  order  to  see  whether,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  truth  is 
reached,  all  the  lines  of  evidence  from  every  quarter  converge 
towards  that  one  focus  of  truth. 

5.  Is  the  human  reason  competent  to  give  a  reliable  a  priori 
Idea  of  All  Intelligence  ?  What  is  it  that  reason  here  under- 
takes to  do  ?  Leaving  all  facts  and  experience  behind,  she 
undertakes  to  ascend  to  a  position  prior  to  all  worlds,  and  to 
discern  the  limits  of  creative  wisdom  and  power  !  God  can 
devise  no  other  plan  or  method  of  intelligence ;  he  can  execute 
no  other  !  Human  reason  undertakes  to  give  the  d  priori  Idea 
oiAll  Intelligence  !  She  sees,  by  her  own  insight,  the  "  eternal" 
and  "  unmade  principle"  which  conditions  the  power  of  the 
Creator  ?  The  Kational  Psychology  professes  to  investigate 
a  priori  "the  whole  ground  oi possibility  for  bringing"  a  con- 
tent in  the  sensibility  "  within  the  light  of  consciousness,  and 
thereby  making  it  to  be  a  perceived  phenomenon."  Nay,  the 
Psychology  professes  to  have  determined,  "  also,  the  possibility 
of  all  distinct  qualities"  that  can  be  "  matter  for  phenomena — 
given  in  sensation."  Indeed!  Was  it  necessary  to  a  science  of 
mind  to  determine  whether  things  can  exist,  as  well  as  whether 
God  can  make  intelligences  that  shall  be  able  to  know  them  ? 
The  Psychology  professes,  also,  "  to  have  determined  the  possi- 
bility of  ordering  sensation  in  all  the  forms  which  matter  for 
sensation  may  assume;"  and  that  "in  these  several  d priori 
conclusions  is  involved  the  complete  idea  of  all  perception  of 
phenomena  in  its  possibility. 
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Now  this  idea  or  plan  must  include  all  the  plans,  methods, 
and  means  within  the  limits  of  divine  Wisdom  to  devise,  and  of 
infinite  Power  to  execute.  The  Lord  God  must  not  be  able  to 
go  beyond.  If  he  can,  then  the  "  subjective  idea  of  all  intel- 
ligence," and  of  course  a  rational  psychology,  is  impossible. 

But  so  far  is  the  human  reason  from  being  competent  to  give 
the  idea  of  All  Intelligence,  that  it  is  unable,  even  with  aU  the 
aids  of  experience,  to  give  the  idea  of  any  intelligence  at  all,  in 
the  sense  here  intended.  It  can  never  comprehend  how  the 
knowledge  of  outward  things  reaches  the  mind  through  any 
one  of  the  few  senses  which  the  Creator  has  given  us.  All  is 
to  us  inexplicable.  What  is  true  of  outward  objects  is  true  of 
all  knowledge  of  things  within.  How  we  think,  how  we  re- 
member— no  man  can  explain.  No  man  could  tell  d  priori 
that  minds  could  be  made  so  as  to  be  able  to  remember  any- 
thing. Tell  us,  Dr  Hickok,  how  are  so  many  things  laid  up  in 
the  storehouse  of  memory  ?  Tell  us  the  a  priori  idea  of  con- 
stituting a  mind  so  as  to  remember  anything.  How  the  know- 
ledge of  anything  reaches  the  mind  through  any  of  our  senses, 
no  man  can  explain.  No  man  could  have  been  the  counsellor 
of  the  Lord  in  these  things,  so  as  to  have  given  him  the  d  priori 
subjective  idea  of  any  intelligence.  Ne  man  can  explain  or 
comprehend  any  act  of  intelligence.  No  man  can  comprehend 
how  an  actual  cognition  of  anything  is  accomplished.  We  are 
lost  amid  the  material  enginery  of  sense ;  and  can  never  tell 
how  at  last  the  connection  is  made  between  extended  matter 
and  uri extended  and  immaterial  mind.  This  has  been  the 
stumbling-block  of  philosophy  ever  since  philosophy  began. 
How,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  possible  for  external  material 
things,  or  the  modifications  of  the  material  organs  of  sense,  so 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  immaterial  mind  as  to  render 
the  knowledge  of  outward  things  possible,  no  man  can  tell.  Is 
contact  possible  between  the  material  and  immaterial  ?  If  it 
is,  does  contact  give  knowledge?  or,  how  does  it  give  know- 
ledge ?  No  man  can  explain  it.  No  man  can  conceive  how 
anything  can  be  done  in  the  premises.  Des  Cartes  and  Male- 
branche  thought  contact  impossible,  and  concluded,  therefore, 
that  man  could  have  no  faculty  of  knowing  of  himself,  but 
must  have  knowledge  by  direct  divine  assistance.  "  We  see 
all  things  in  God,"  said  Malebranche.  "  God  has  all  their 
images,  and  being  a  spirit,  he  communicates  the  vision  of  these 
images  to  our  spirits."  No,  said  Leibnitz ;  it  is  indeed  impos- 
sible that  the  material  thing  should  come  into  contact  with  the 
immaterial.  The  best  affection  of  the  organ  of  sense,  or  of  the 
brain,  is  still  a  material  affection.  The  gulf  between  matter 
and  mind  is  not  passed.  Sense,  therefore,  and  outward  ob- 
jects, are  not  the  causes  of  the  mental  affection  or  of  the  know- 
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ledge.  But  God  has  ordained  a  pre-estoblished  harmony,  by 
which,  when  the  body  is  affected,  the  mind  is  moved  with  cor- 
responding affections,  and,  vice  versa,  the  body  with  the  mind. 
No,  say  others ;  the  theory  of  those  is  better  who,  seeing  the 
impracticability  of  any  contact  between  mind  and  matter, 
supposed  a  Plastic  Medium,  not  wholly  mind,  not  wholly 
matter ;  but  having  the  properties  of  each,  so  that  both  may 
meet  there  in  common."  Others  suppose  that,  as  the  outward 
object  cannot  travel  through  the  organs  of  sense  to  meet  the 
mind,  the  mind  goes  out  to  meet  the  object ;  but  how  it  meets, 
and  how  it  knows,  even  on  these  conditions,  the  theory  cannot 
tell.  Others  suppose,  not  contact,  but  influence.  But  what 
fl/yws  in,  or  what  that  influence  is,  or  how  accomplished,  or 
how  it  causes  knowledge,  the  advocates  of  the  theory  are 
unable  to  explain.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  all  is  inex- 
plicable.    No  man  can  give  an  idea  of  any  intelligence  at  all. 

Now,  if  Dr  Hickok  could  have  reasoned  out,  a  'priori,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  our  five  senses,  he  could  not  even  then  have 
given  us  the  idea  of  any  intelligence.  But  our  few  senses  may 
give  us  knowledge  only  of  a  few  of  the  properties  of  material 
objects.  An  oyster  may  know  external  objects  by  properties 
which  none  of  our  senses  enable  us  to  discover.  It  is  vain  for 
Dr  Hickok  to  tell  us  that  "  there  must  be  a  content  in  the 
sensory" — that  is  involved  in  the  question  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  sense.  It  is  no  explanation,  nor  advance  of  our 
knowledge  at  all.  What  content  must  be  in  the  sensory  ? 
How  shall  knowledge  reach  the  mind  through  any  content  in 
the  sensory  ?  The  Rational  Psychology,  by  omitting  these  in- 
quiries, has  not  even  comprehended  what  an  Idea  of  Intelli- 
gence must  be.  It  has  not  reached  even  the  surface  of  true 
science  touching  the  matter  in  question. 

But  now,  instead  of  an  oyster,  or  a  man,  take  Voltaire's 
Micromegas  from  the  Dog-star,  with  his  thousand  senses ;  or 
the  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  with  his  seventy-two  senses,  each 
sense  making  its  possessor  cognisant  of  external  things  by  means 
of  properties  and  sensations  to  us  unknown  and  inconceivable. 
What  is  the  content  in  the  sensory  from  each  of  these  ?  Eoiu 
is  the  sensation  accomplished  ?  How  does  the  sensation  reach 
the  mind  ?  Unless  Dr  Hickok  can  tell  us  all  this,  and  tell  us, 
also,  whether  more  senses  and  properties  are  possible,  and  what, 
and  how  many,  are  possible,  he  is  entirely  incompetent  to  give 
the  Subjective  Idea  of  all  Intelligence.  A  Psychology  profess- 
ing to  do  this  must  necessarily  be  irrational. 

6.  Instead  of  giving  the  Idea  of  all  Intelligence,  the  Ra- 
tional Psychology  gives  an  Idea  on  which  all  Intelligence  is 
impossible.  Dr  Hickok  declares  it  to  be  the  full,  sound,  clear 
demonstration  of  reason,  that  all  immediate  knowledge  in  con- 
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sciousness,  of  external  things,  is  impossible.  He  maintains 
that  consciousness  in  sense  can  never  tell  us  "  whence  the  sen- 
sation comes,  nor  reach  its  causality,  nor  attain  an  outer  world." 
How  then  does  our  knowledge  of  an  outer  world  come  ?  The 
sum  of  Dr  Hickok's  doctrine  of  perception  is  this  ;  sensation  is 
wholly  mental,  and  gives  no  intimation  of  anything  without. 
The  understanding,  of  itself,  never  reaches  to  anything  without. 
But  a  sensation  being  given,  which  has  neither  shape,  colour, 
or  anything  resembling  any  material  property,  the  understand- 
ing, thereupon,  takes  this  dumb,  shapeless  sensation,  and  forms 
an  image  of  its  outward  cause.  Then  the  understanding  forms 
two  judgments  :  first,  that  there  is  something  without ;  secondly, 
that  the  image  accurately  resembles  that  outward  thing.  Has 
the  understanding  ever  known  anything  without  ?  Never. 
The  mind  has  no  faculty  for  knowing  anything  without,  save 
by  the  images  which  the  understanding  draws.  Mental  affec- 
tions have  no  resemblance  to  outward  things ;  the  understand- 
ing has  neither  seen  the  outward  thing,  nor  any  resemblance 
of  it,  save  in  the  image  which  she  herself  has  drawn.  How 
does  the  understanding  know  that  her  image  is  lilce  the  out- 
ward thing  !  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  form  a  judgment  of 
resemblance,  unless  one  first  knows  the  things  between  which 
resemblance  holds.  But  this,  the  Psychology  affirms,  the  un- 
derstanding cannot  know;  she  knows  no  outward  thing,  save 
through  the  images  which  are  not  given  in  sense,  but  which 
she  herself  has  drawn  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  system  of  the 
Rational  Psychology,  plainly  impossible  to  know  an  outward 
object,  urdess  we  know  it  before  we  know  it.  But  this  is  absurd 
and  self-contradictory.  The  theory  comes  to  a  demonstrated 
absurdity.  Instead  of  giving  the  Subjective  Idea  of  All  Intel- 
ligence, Dr  Hickok  gives  an  Idea  on  which  all  knowledge  is 
impossible. 

7.  Whether  the  reason  knows,  as  it  is  made  to  affirm,  that 
all  knowledge  of  outward  things,  as  witnessed  by  the  sense  in 
consciousness,  is  impossible  ?  The  Psychology  speaks  of  rea- 
son's "  demonstration"  as  "  full,  sound,  and  clear,"  that  all  such 
direct  knowledge  of  outward  things  is  impossible.  But  the 
demonstration  of  the  transcendental  reason  has  no  steps,  no 
argument,  no  process.  It  is  not  a  discursive  faculty.  What  it 
sees,  it  sees  by  direct  and  immediate  insight,  or  not  at  all. 
"We  need  not  therefore  be  troubled  by  the  word  "  demonstra- 
tion ; "  nor  are  we  to  look  for  reason's  reasoning  to  find  its  full, 
clear,  and  sound  demonstration.  The  alleged  demonstration 
we  shall  find  to  be  simply  its  dogma,  which  is  certainly  "full" 
enough ;  whether  it  be  certainly  sound  and  clear,  we  now  call 
into  question. 

As  reason  cannot,  in  the  last  analysis  of  sense,  explain  the 
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supposed  contact  between  matter  and  mind,  nor  comprehend 
how  such  contact  is  possible  ;  nor  how,  if  it  were  possible,  such 
contact  should  give  knowledge  ;  as  it  is  wholly  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  manner  or  idea  of  any  intelligence,  but  is  wholly 
lost  in  trying  to  explain  a  sensation,  as  it  is  endeavouring  to 
explain  the  knowledge  of  an  outward  or  distant  object,  it  mani- 
festly knows  nothing  on  the  subject ;  and  is  utterly  incompetent 
to  deny  any  such  immediate  knowledge  in  consciousness.  A 
little  further  light  might  shew  the  reason  that  what  the  com- 
mon consciousness  of  all  affirms,  is  most  beautifully  true.  Rea- 
son's demonstration,  therefore,  is  simply  its  dogma.  It  demon- 
strably knows  nothing  of  that  whereof  it  is  made  to  affirm ;  and 
on  the  basis  of  that  ignorant  affirmation  •builds  the  supposed 
necessity  for  this  system  of  Psychology.  The  certain  testimony 
of  the  common  consciousness  is  therefore  wholly  unimpaired, 
and  the  transcendental  reason  is  convicted  of  rashness,  presump- 
tion, ignorance,  and  utter  error.     Its  denial  is  not  Rational. 

8.  The  Idea  of  the  Reason.  In  the  view  of  the  Rational 
Psychology,  we  know  not  yet  that  we  have  any  faculty  of 
reason,  nor  whether  such  a  faculty  is  possible.  We  have  not 
as  yet  an  Idea  of  what  it  is,  or  what  it  must  be.  Not  knowing 
that  we  have  any  reason,  we  must  now  set  reason  to  form  an 
Idea  of  what  reason  must  be,  and  then  to  find  itself  as  actually 
existing.  It  will  not  do  to  learn  by  experience,  and  by  obser- 
vation of  facts,  what  reason  man  has,  and  what  it  actually  does. 
We  know  not  yet  that  there  are  any  facts,  or  that  we  have  any 
power  to  observe  them. 

And  now,  by  what  process  does  the  Rational  Psychology 
propose  to  find  such  a  faculty  as  the  reason  ?  We  must  first 
find  the  a,  priori  Idea  of  the  reason.  We  must  seek  a  process 
and  faculty  of  comprehending  universal  nature.  This  compre- 
hension must  include  the  question,  How  nature  must  begin, 
and  how  it  must  end  ?  But  this  can  be  found  only  by  first 
finding  the  Absolute,  as  a  compass  for  comprehending  universal 
nature.  Before  we  can  find  the  reason,  we  must  find  the  Abso- 
lute as  an  a  priori  position  for  the  reason.*     Our  first  work, 


See  p.  40.  "The  whole  problem  of  the  reason,  therefore,  is  seen  to  be  in 
the  determination  of  the  Absolute.  Nature  can  be  comprehended  by  the 
reason  in  no  other  possible  manner  than  as  comprehonded  in  the  being  of  such 
an  Absolute ;  and  the  determination  of  this  is  the  determination  of  an  opera- 
tion of  comprehension.  In  the  pure  ideal  of  the  Absolute,  we  are  to  find  our 
ti  priori  position  for  overlooking  nature,  and  thereby  determining  how  its 
comprehension  is  possible ;  and  in  this  we  shall  have  the  entire  function  of  a 
comprehending  faculty  " — "  even  the  faculty  of  the  reason."  Such  will  be  the 
function  of  the  reason  "  in  its  Idea,"  (p.  410).  "  So  now,  the  mind's  eye  must 
as  clearly  apprehend  the  supernatural  spirit  in  order  to  any  demonstration,  how 
alone  universal  nature  can  be  comprehended  in  an  Author  as  its  beginning, 
and  a  finisher  as  its  consummating.     In  this  only  can  we  possess  the  compass 
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then,  is  to  find  the  Absolute.  We  must  then,  in  order  to 
comprehend  nature  in  its  beginning,  be  able  to  tell  how  God 
creates  matter ;  by  what  eternal  and  unmade  principles  matter 
so  created  must  grow  into  worlds ;  that  man  may  be  created, 
and  what  sort  of  being  he  will  be ;  why  and  how  he  will  sin, 
notwithstanding  all  that  God  may  do  to  prevent  it ;  then  we 
must  see  d  "priori  that  God  will  become  incarnate  for  man's 
redemption,  and  what  will  be  the  final  consummation  of  the 
world.  So  shall  we  find  at  length  what  the  faculty  of  reason 
must  be.  The  faculty  that  shall  be  able  to  do  all  this,  out  of 
its  own  unaided  resources,  is  the  faculty  of  reason.  The  faculty 
that  cannot  do  all  this  is  no  faculty  of  reason  at  all.  Such  is 
the  reason  in  Idea. 

But  eren  so  we  have  found  the  reason  only  as  a  "  void  con- 
ception." We  must  now  find  such  an  actual  Absolute,  who 
shall  be  found  actually  creating  matter  in  Ihe  prescribed  pro- 
cess, which  matter  shall  actually  grow  into  a  world  according 
to  the  "eternal  and  unmade  principle"  seen  by  the  "insight" 
of  the  reason.  We  must  find  God  actually  becoming  incarnate 
for  man's  redemption,  and  the  world  arriving  at  length  to  an 
actual  consummation,  such  as  appears  necessary  in  reason's 
d  'priori  comprehension.  Having  so  established  the  "  necessary 
process  of  comprehending  nature  by  the  supernatural,  and  so 
found  the  reason  in  Idea ;"  and  having  afterwards  found  all 
the  actual  facts  in  colligation  by  a  Law  in  accordance  with  this 
Idea ;  we  have  at  length  found  the  faculty  of  reason.  Our 
Psychology  is  completed.  We  can  now  solve  the  problem  of  a 
knowledge  of  outward  things.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
cess of  finding  the  faculty  of  reason,  as  drawn  out  at  length, 
and  elaborated  in  the  Rational  Psychology.  Let  us  follow  tlie 
process. 

9.  "  The  attainment  of  the  Absolute  as  an  ^  priori  position 
for  the  reason."  Such  is  the  caption  of  the  section,  p.  397. 
How  shall  we  come  to  the  proper  conception  of  the  Godhead  ? 
How  shall  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  his  existence  ?  Dr  Hickok 
shews  us  (p.  390)  that  it  is  vain  to  begin  the  process  in  "  sub- 
jective thought ;"  or  to  attempt  "to  reach  the  supernatural  by 
beginning  in  objective  nature,"  (p.  391).  "The  search  for  the 
supernatural"  he  affirms  to  be  "just  as  endless  and  empty 
when  we  attempt  the  attainment  through  the  indications  of 


for  comprehending  how  nature,  and  nature's  one  time  and  space,  can  begin  and 
end.  In  this  necessary  process  of  comprehending  nature  by  the  supernatural, 
we  shall  attain  the  true  function  of  the  reason  in  its  Idea.  We  must  after- 
wards find  actual  facts  in  colligation  by  a  Law,  which  is  the  exact  correlative 
of  this  Idea,  and  in  this  we  shall  have  a  completed  science  of  Rational  Psycho- 
logy," (p.  396). 
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adaptedjiess  to  ends  "  (p.  393).  "  In  an  assumed  Theology,  we 
may  flee  from  absurdities  up  the  stream  of  adapting  causes;" 
"the  Canaan  of  the  supernatural  cannot  be  so  entered," 
(p.  395).  It  is  only  "when  the  reason  as  function  is  set  to 
work  in  the  light,  and  under  the  direction  of  its  own  insight, 
no  antinomy  arises,  and  the  supernatural  is  fairly  and  intelli- 
gently attained,"  (p.  395).  All  other  methods  "  throw  the 
mind  on  a  tread-mill,  which  forces  it  to  a  perpetual  and  vain 
toil,"  (p.  399). 

Now,  "the  reason  as  faculty,"  must  find  the  Absolute,  not 
through  "the  things  that  are  made,"  but  by  her  own  "  insight;" 
and  that,  while  it  is  altogether  uncertain  that  such  a  faculty  as 
reason  either  is  or  can  be.  She  must  first  find  the  Absolute  as 
an  d  priori  position  for  finding  herself.  Till  this  is  done,  reason 
cannot  be  found. 

And,  now,  farewell  sense ;  farewell  understanding ;  farewell 
worlds !  None  of  you  can  help  us  in  the  transcendental  flight 
which  we  are  now  to  take  on  the  wings  of  reason,  to  find 
whether  reason  is  or  can  be.  The  time  is  gone  by  when  "  the 
invisible  things  of  God  " — "  even  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head"— were  "  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made."  When  we  have  .already  attained  the  Absolute,  by 
comprehending  the  universe  in  him ;  then  afterwards  the  hea- 
vens declare  to  us  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  are  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  method  of  natural  theology,  by  beginning  with 
"  objective  nature,"  that  the  "  Canaan  of  the  supernatural  can 
be  entered."  "  We  are  thus  forced,  in  thi&  part  of  our  work,  to 
dispense  with  all  use  of  the  understanding,  and  can  see  that  if 
the  supernatural  may  in  any  manner  be  attained,  it  must  he 
in  the  use  of  the  reason  only^'  (p.  400). 

"  We  make  abstraction  then  utterly  of  all  that  is  phenomenal, 
and  therefore  dispense  with  all  the  functions  of  sense."  "The 
phenomenal  is  gone" — "we  then  have  the  notional  only." 
"  We  have  thus  nature  in  its  substances  and  causes,  and  reci- 
procal influences,  as  things  in  themselves,  and  as  they  must  be 
determined  to  exist  by  any  intelligence  who  should  know  things 
directly  in  their  essence,  without  any  organs  of  sensibility." 
"  Substance  in  its  causality  is,  but  no  adhering  or  cohering 
qualities  are,"  (pp.  40,  401). 

Substance  v\rithout  qualities  !  Matter  that  is  not  material ! 
Known  in  its  essence  as  without  extension,  shape,  or  impene- 
trability !  Why,  what  can  it  be  save  the  "Nothing"  of  which 
President  Edwards  in  his  youth  said,  "  the  sleeping  rocks  do 
dream  of?"  But,  matter  or  no  matter,  this  is  the  substance 
on  which  we  are  now  to  ascend  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
Absolute. 
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10.  The  process  of  ascending  to  the  Absolute  by  the  force 
ivhich  is  most  simple  and  prinnary,  viz.,  "  by  the  force  of 
gravity."  "  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  tracing  of 
nature  in  its  substance  downward,  as  it  must  develop  itself  in 
an  experience  in  the  sense  ;  and  are  only  concerned  in  retracing 
its  conception  upivard  to  a  supernatural  Author."  "We  will 
then  retain  only  the  most  simple,  and  that  which  is  primary 
and  present  in  all,  viz.,  the  force  of  gravity."  "Let  there  be 
the  reason- conception  of  an  everywhere  present  antagonistic 
force ;  and  we  shall  have  in  this  substance,  with  its  causal  laws 
of  attraction,  repulsion,  inertia,  impenetrability,  motion  by 
impulse.  &c.  ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  the  framework  ur  elementary- 
rudiments  of  a  nature  of  things,  without  regarding  whatever 
distinguishable  forces,  and  thus  different  substances  and  causes 
maybe  superinduced  upon  this."  "  We  have  in  this  all  that  is 
necessary  for  an  d  priori  representation  of  a  universal  nature  of 
things  in  itself,  and  not  in  phenomenal  appearance,"  (p.  403). 

But  why  not  begin  with  a  real  world,  with  all  these  laws, 
and  forces,  and  substances  in  actual  existence ?  How  is  it  any 
easier  to  find  God  through  such  an  imagined — or  reason-con- 
ception— world  ?  If  it  is  impossible  to  find  God  by  beginning 
with  "objective  nature,"  as  real  existenee,  how  is  it  possible  to 
find  him  through  just  such  a  world  conceived  or  imagined  ? 
But  we  forget.  We  know  not  yet  that  a  real  world  is,  or  can 
be.  We  are  to  find  the  reason  ;  and  first  to  find  God  as  a 
means  of  finding  the  reason ;  and  to  find  the  reason  in  order 
to  find  understanding  and  sense ;  a;id  all  these  in  order  to  find 
that  we  can  find  a  real  world  !  Therefore  it  is  that  "  we  here 
make  abstraction  utterly"  of  all  that  is  phenomenal ;  and  search 
for  the  reason  "  in  the  use  of  the  reason  only." 

"  We  may,  then,  take  any  point  in  this  primary  space-filling 
force,  and  if  it  is  not  a  centre,  it  will  be  tending  to  some  centre 
of  gravity."  (Who  knows?  It  is  conceived  of;  and  supposed, 
as  "  an  everywhere  present  force."  Who  knows  that  each 
point  of  svkcii  a  force  will  not  tend  equally  everywhere  ?) 
"Such  ulljimate  point  we  now  assume  in  conception." — "  lu 
the  comprehension  of  that  one  central  point  of  antagonism  we 
comprehend  the  universe  of  nature,"  (p.  404). 

And  now  to  "  comprehend  the  universe  of  nature,"  it  is  not 
enough  to  reach  Omnipotence,  and  suffer  the  work  of  creation 
to  be  altogether  veiled  from  our  sight  and  comprehension  ;  no, 
we  must  see  how  God  can  create  matter,  and  how  matter  so 
created,  must  grow  into  worlds  in  all  their  cosmical  arrange- 
ments ;  not  only  without  any  wisdom  or  will  of  God  to  cause 
created  matter  to  so  arrange  itself,  but,  if  possible,  even  against 
his  will  ;  ?ince  we  must  see  it  by  an  "  eternal  and  unmade 
principle,  which  conditions  all  power." 

VOL.  XI. — NO.  XXXIX.  M 
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Now  listen  to  reason,  while  on  her  search  after  herself,  and 
in  order  to  attain  the  Absolute  as  a  stepping-stone  to  reach  her 
own  existence,  she  tells  a  priori  the  process  of  creating  matter 
and  worlda  "  Conceive  of  two  congealed  pencils,  such  that 
when  their  points  are  to  be  pressed  together,  the  pressure  shall 
equally  liquefy  both." — "  Then  will  the  liquefaction  accumulate 
itself  about  the  point  of  contact,  and,  if  no  disturbing  force 
intervene,  the  fluid  will  perfectly  ensphere  itself  about  that 
point/' — "  enlarging  as  the  pressure  continues  and  the  lique- 
faction accumulates." — "  In  our  supposition,  for  illustration,  we 
have  assumed  pencils  as  sense  phenomena,  but  that  purpose 
being  answered,  we  would  now  retain  the  pencil  points  only  in 
the  mind's  eye,  as  two  pure  activities  in  counteraction,  and 
themselves  doing  what  by  the  liquid  pencils  was  indicated  that 
the  pressure  was  doing  with  the  fluid ;  viz.,  enspherinsf  itself 
about  the  point  of  count^ragency.  We  would  now  make  the 
mind's  eye  follow  the  force,  and  not  now  use  the  bodily  eye." 
(P.  405 ) 

"  An  infinite  agency  at  the  centre  can  augment  the  sphere 
indefinitely  at  pleasure.  So  a  primal  space-filling  force  as  a 
veritable  substance  may  be." — "  With  a  clear  conception  of 
such  force,  we  can  readily  determine  many  things." — "  The 
material  universe  must  be  spherical ;  must  have  its  peripheral 
limit ;  must  have  its  poles  in  the  line  of  the  antagonism  work- 
ing at  the  centre  ;  must  have  repulsion  from  the  centre  as  the 
cube  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  must  have  reaction  to- 
wards the  centre  in  each  radius,  and  which  will  be  attraction 
at  the  centre  as  the  square  of  the  radius" — "  with  many  other 
cosmical  principles,  that  in  the  Rational  Cosmology  has  already 
been  determined  and  correctly  stated,"  (p.  407). 

And  now  we  have  the  whole  science  of  world-making — all 
save  the  origination  of  the  force  at  the  centre.  How  to  find 
that  ? 

"  With  our  clear  conception  of  forces  as  substantial  and 
dynamical,  nature  has  already  in  her  intrinsic  being  the  lines 
that  lead  downward  in  cosmical  beauty  and  order  not  only,  but 
also  lines  which  lead  upward  to  a  wholly  supernatural  Creator 
and  Governor.  The  tracing  of  such  lines  upward  may  be  as 
reverent  as  the  tracing  of  them  downward  may  be  patient  and 
careful,  and  the  results  may  be  as  sure  for  the  supernatural  as 
for  the  natural."     (R  409.) 

"  Who  orginates  and  perpetuates  this  central  working" — 
"  the  grand  central  counteragency "  on  which  nature  "  re- 
poses?"    (P.  410.) 

That  is  the  question  ;  find  the  author  of  this  force,  and  find 
him  personal,  and  we  find  the  Absolute,  through  whom,  as  an 
a  priori  position,  we  are  to  find  the  reason  ;•  through  which  we 
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are  to  verify  the  sense  and  the  understanding,  and  so  complete 
a  Rational  Psychology. 

Did  our  limits  permit  it,  we  should  like  here  to  follow  Dr 
Hickok  through  fifty  pages,  save  one  (pp.  411  to  460),  in  which 
he  determines  the  Idea  of  Personality,  and  shews  it  to  consist 
in  "a  pure  Spoidaneity,  Autonomy,  and  Liberty."  P.  60. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  author  of  the  force  at  the 
centre ;  we  must  also  determine  his  character,  and  why  he 
comes  to  put  his  simple  acts  in  that  counteraction,  which  makes 
a  world.  But  how  all  this  is  to  be  determined  from  the  simple 
acts  in  counteraction,  or  how  a  world  actually  made  by  such  a 
process  determines  by  the  process  alone  the  character  and  end 
of  the  author  of  the  force,  does  not  appear.  Nor  is  it  made  to 
appear  from  anything  save  the  a  priori  insight  of  that  reason, 
which  "makes  an  abstraction  utterly"  of  all  worlds,  and  all 
sense,  and  goes  out  into  a  vacant  eternity  in  search  after  her- 
self. Dr  Hickok  has  simply  put  himself  under  the  necessity 
not  only  of  telling  how  to  create  matter,  but  of  telling  a  priori 
the  necessary  character  and  motive  of  the  Creator,  and  how  to 
determine  his  personality,  without  the  aid  of  facts  or  worlds, 
before  he  can  find  such  a  faculty  as  the  reason  ;  and  the  reason 
must  be  found  before  lie  can  know  that  'either  facts  or  worlds 
have  any  existence.  But  waving  all  this,  let  us  suppose  such 
a  Personal  Absolute,  and  follow  Dr  Hickok  while  he  points  out 
the  method  of  creating  matter,  which,  following  its  own  "  eter- 
nal and  unmade  principle,"  necessarily  grows  into  a  world. 

"  He  may  originate  simple  acts  which,  in  their  own  simplicity, 
have'  no  counteragency,  and  can  therefore  never  be  brought 
under  any  of  the  conditions  of  nature." 

And  now  mark  how  the  Absolute  creates. 

"  From  his  own  inner  capacity  of  self-determination,  he  may 
designedly  put  simple  acts  in  counteraction," — He  designedly 
puts  simple  acts  in  counteraction  ;  that  is  the  process.  "  And 
at  their  point  of  counteragency  a  force  begins." — "The  per- 
petuated energizing  in  a  counteraction  is  creation  in  progress" 
— "  and  an  impenetrable  substance  is  made,"  (p.  450).  "  The 
energising  of  the  absolute  will"  may  continue  the  counteraction 
till  the  impenetrable  substance  becomes  as  large  as  he  wants  it.* 
But  doing  this,  whatever  other  forces  he  may  add  to  modify 
the  creation,  each  force  by  its  own  necessary  law, — he  cannot 


*  "  The  energizing  ot  the  absolute  will  may  fill  so  mach  of  this  whole  space, 
and  do  this  in  so  much  of  this  one  whole  of  time,  as  shall  be  directed  by  the 
archetypal  rule  of  his  artistic  wisdom  ;  and  may  give  the  modifications  of  dis- 
tinguishable forces  also,  in  accordance  with  such  rule;  and  all  for  the  end  of 
his  own  spirit-worthiness,"  (p.  450). 

"  Nature  henceforth  gqes  on  in  he"*  development,  according  to  the  law  of 
physical  forces,  and  is  perpetually  a  natura  naturans  ;  but  at  the  central  point 
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prevent  the  world  from  growing  according  to  its  own  predeter- 
mined and  necessary  cosmical  principles.  These  "  condition 
all  power."  If  the  Absolute  puts  his  simple  acts  in  counter- 
action, a  world  is  made,  and  the  Absolute  cannot  help  it,  nor 
alter  its  cosmical  principles.  While  he  continues  the  counter- 
action, just  such  a  world  must  continue  to  grow.  "  The  con- 
ditions for  ensphering  worlds,  for  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces,  and  the  ratios  of  their  action,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
distance  from  the  centre  ;  their  revolutions  upon  their  axes  and 
their  orbits  about  their  primaries ;  and  the  relative  inclination 
of  the  planes  of  these  orbits,  and  of  the  axes  of  each  to  their 
equatorial  diameters  ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  formal  arrange- 
ments of  the  universe  are  given  in  the  very  points  where  tlie 
primordial  forces  have  their  genesis ;  as  is  also  the  whole  science 
of  nature  in  its  original  bipolar,  chemical,  crystalline,  and  ani- 
mal forces,"  (p.  452). 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  astronomical  arrangements  of 
the  universe  manifest  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God.  But  Dr  Hickok  has  corrected  this  mistake  ; 
they  manifest  only  the  "unmade  principle"  which  "  conditions 
all  power."  Dr  Hickok  could  have  told  the  Lord,  that  if  he 
but  put  his  acts  in  counteraction,  just  such  a  world  would  neces- 
sarily be  made,  and  that  the  Lord  had  no  room  for  choice  or 
wisdom,  save  only  on  the  question  whether  to  put  his  act  into 
counteraction.  Very  likely,  also,  Dr  Hickok,  or  some  other 
man,  may  yet  be  able  to  tell  what  certain  "  other  forces,"  being 
"  superimposed,"  shall  necessitate  all  the  "  animal  forces,"  and 
all  other  superimposed  forces  that  make  up  the  present  world 
and  all  its  inhabitants  ;  indeed,  "the  whole  science  of  nature." 
Indeed,  Dr  Hickok  immediately  continues :  "  An  d  priori 
philosophy  may  long  be  detained  in  this  broad  field,  before  it 
shall  be  competent  to  detect  all  these  forces  in  their  distin- 
guishable rudiments  ;  but  their  laws,  and  thus  all  their  possible 
conditioned  changes,  have  already  been  settled  in  their  creation, 
and  may  be  determined." 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire, 

IL  What  is  it  for  a  spirit  to  put  his  pure  activities  into 
counteraction;  and  hotv  is  it  known  that  so  they  generate  an 
impenetrable  substance  ?  What  are  these  "  pure  acts  "  of  a 
pure  spirit  ?  Do  they  tend,  as  in  motion,  from  point  to  point 
within  the  extended  being  of  a  pure  spirit  ?     Are  they  anything 

of  all  counter-working,  and  in  all  the  points  of  a  superposition  of  distinguisli- 
able  forces,  a  conditioning  of  nature  is  determined  by  the  Absolute  in  his  own 
liberty."  He  has  no  liberty  to  prevent  the  cr'-ation  of  "  Impenetrable  sub- 
stance," or  the  growth  of  precisely  such  a  cosnn'cal  world,  if  he  once  puts  his 
acts  in  counteraction,  and  so  continues  them  for  a  <  while.  If  he  had  such 
liberty,  a  Hatiooal  Psycholgy  or  Cosmology  would  be  impossible. 
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different  from  the  spirit  itself  in  action  ?  Do  they  bear  any 
analogy  to  the  activity  of  physical  things  ?  Is  the  activity  like 
a  physical  activity  ?  What  is  it  to  put  them  into  coimteraction  ? 
Is  their  counteraction  a  physical  and  forceful  impingement  or 
pressure,  of  one  against  the  other  ?  Does  one  part  of  the  spirit 
physically  i'Wipm^e  against  another  part?  Or  is  the  activity 
of  the  spirit  an  entity  different  from  the  spirit  itself,  which 
physically  impinges  against  another  activity  ?  Or  is  it  simply 
thought  impinging  forcefully  against  thought  ?  and  if  so,  is  it  a 
physical  or  a  spiritual  impingement?  And  can  the  latter  pro- 
duce a  physical  force  ?  Can  any  one  conceive  of  such  a  forceful 
counteragency  without  conceiving  of  a  spirit  with  physical  pro- 
perties ?  Or,  let  the  counteragency  be  what  it  may,  who  knows 
that  such  spiritual  counteragency  will  necessarily  produce  an 
"impenetrable  substance?"  Or  if  the  reason  sees  that  the 
pure  activity  of  a  spirit,  meeting  another  pure  activity  of  the 
same  spirit,  necessarily  generates  an  impenetrable  substance, 
which  necessarily  grows  into  a  world,  then  why  may  not  angels, 
or  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men,  also  create  matter  and  form 
worlds  ?  * 

But  how  can  Dr  Hickok,  or  any  other  man,  tell,  or  conceive, 
what  it  is  to  make  a  spiritual  act  meet  another  spiritual  act,  so 
that  each  shall  "  hold  the  other  in  position  ? "  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  whoever  talks  of  such  things,  must  use  words  without  any 
meaning  conceivable  even  to  himself  ?  -}* 


*  Dr  Hickok  has  considered  this  question  (p.  99)  of  his  Rational  Cosmology. 
Man  cannot  "create  matter,"  because  he  is  himself  incarnate,  and  can  thus 
put  forth  no  act  that  shall  immediately  meet  another  "  act  in  counteraction, 
but  his  every  act  of  energising  must  first  encounter  forces  in  which  he  is 
incorporated.  His  activity  meets  forces  and  moves  matter  already  created, 
but  his  activity  cannot,  with  nothing  between,  meet  itself  in  counteraction,  and 
thus  begin  a  new  space  counteraction." 

It  is  here  assumed  that  man  can  create  matter  well  enough,  if  ever  placed 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  creation  other  than  himself.  He  has  power  enough,  but 
the  circumstances  hinder  him.  Very  well ;  creation  is  finite ;  place  him  beyond 
its  bounds,  and  the  difficulty  is  removed.  Then  what  will  hinder  a  man,  as  a 
disembodied  spirit,  from  creating  a  world  ?  Dr  Hickok  supposes  that  angels 
are  competent,  being  pure  spirits,  "  to  make  act  meet  act,  and  hold  another 
act  in  position."  "  Yet  their  counteractivities  could  only  be  within  their  sub- 
jective spheres,  and  condition  their  own  conscious  activities."  "  Thus  neither 
man  nor  angel  can  be  conceived  as  competent  to  create  force  that  shall  be 
objective,  real,  substantial,  and  impenetrable  to  another  agency,"  (Cosmology, 
p.  99). 

Very  well.  Exceptio  probat  regulam ;  remove  men  and  angels  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  finite  creation,  and  they  shall  be  quite  competent,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Hickok's  shewing,  to  create  worlds  which  shall  be  "  real,  substantial, 
and  impenetrable,"  not  to  another  agency,  but  to  themselves. 

t  E.  g.  Had  Dr  Hickok  himself  any  comprehension  of  any  possible  mean- 
ing of  such  terms  in  the  following  scientific  account  of  the  process  of  creating 
matter,  which  he  gives,  p.  101  of  his  Rational  Cosmology  ?  "  God  puts  his 
simple  activity  in  counteragency.     He  makes  act  meet  and  hold  act ;  and  in  this 
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12.  This  system  of  Ratioiud  Psyclioloijy,  necessarily,  either 
deifies  the  human  reason  or  else  undeifies  God.  The  reason 
is  made  to  determine  d  pi^H  how  God  must  make  worlds,  if 
ever  worlds  are  made.  It  is  to  determine  this  "  by  an  eternal 
principle,"  (p.  73).  "  The  principle  must  be  an  ultimate  trutli, 
which  in  the  insight  of  the  reason  is  given  as  having  in  itself 
necessity  and  universality,  and  which  consequently  is  con- 
ditioned by  no  power,  but  must  itself  condition  all  power. 
It  is  thus  no  fact,  or  thing  made,  but  an  eternal  truth  which 
in  the  reason  determines  how  things  must  be  made,"  (p.  71). 

Now,  there  are  two  suppositions  possible  on  this  subject,  and 
only  two.  The  first  is,  that  God  had  some  choice,  and  exer- 
cised some  design  in  forming  the  astronomical  and  cosmical 
arrangements  of  the  universe.  The  second  supposition  is,  that 
God  could  not  choose;  but  that  "  eternal  and  unmade  prin- 
ciple "  was  above  him,  which  was  "  Conditioned  by  no  power," 
but  which  "  must  itself  condition  all  power." 

On  the  former  supposition,  no  created  reason  can  ascend 
d  jyriori  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the  universe ;  for,  by  the 
supposition,  they  are  neither  necessary,  unmade,  nor  eternal 
They  stand  in  no  eternal  necessity,  but  depend  on  the  free 
choice,  design,  and  wisdom  of  God ;  who  may  ordain  and 
establish  them  as  he  pleases,  in  endless  variety  of  choice.  The 
reason,  then,  that  can  d  priori  discern  the  free  thoughts  and 
choices  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  must  necessarily  be  I)ivine.  It  is 
God's  Holy  Spirit  alone  that  "searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God."  "  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of 
a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God."  On  this  supposition,  a  Rational  Psychology  and  a 
Rational  Cosmolofjy  are  both  impossible.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable :  either  there  is  no  Creator  that  is  God,  or  a  Rational 
Psychology,  that  does  not  deify  the  human  reason,  is  impos- 
sible.* 


originates  an  antagonism  which  constitutes  force ;  a  new  thing ;  a  something 
standing  out  for  objective  manifestation,  and  holding  itself  in  position  as  a 
reality  distinct  from  his  own  subjective  simplicity.  T\i\s  ioxc&  fixes  itself  in 
position ;  holds  itself  at  rest ;  and  so  far  from  being  inert,  its  very  existence  is 
a  vis  inertia,  or  a  force  actively  holding  itself  still."  Dr  Hickok  adds  to  this  a 
"  Diremptive  activity  that  works  conversely  to  the  antagonism,  which" — "  may 
for  the  present  be  apprehended  as  in  unity,  and  the  antagonism  and  diremp- 
tion  to  be  the  one  agency  of  the  Absolute  spirit,  in  one  and  the  same  limit  of 
action :  the  antagonism  working  each  way  into  the  limit,  and  the  direraption 
working  each  way  out  from  the  limit,  and  both  making  in  their  interaction  a 
compound  material  substance."  "Any  considerable  extent  of  a  space  so  filled,  a 
cubic  inch  or  a  cubic  mile,  is  a  Creation  of  matter  palpable  to  the  senses,  impene- 
trable and  substantial." 

*  "  T.  L.,"  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  2.  1860,  has  an  article  in  which 
he  strenuously  afiSrms  the  divinity  of  the  human  reason.    After  arguing  the 
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Take  now  the  second  supposition,  viz.,  "  that  God  is  condi- 
tioned by  eternal,  unmade,  necessary  physical  principles,  which 
condition  all  power,"  and  which  consequently  control  the  cos- 
mical  arrangements  of  his  creation,  if  he  creates ;  while  he 
has  neither  option,  power,  nor  wisdom,  other  than  simply  to  put 
his  acts  in  counteraction,  and  take  the  necessary  results.  On 
this  supposition,  the  reason  that  can  discern  a  priori  the  neces- 
sary, unmade,  physical  principles  of  the  universe,  can  indeed 
make  a  Rational  Cosmology.  It  can  tell  how  to  create,  and 
what  creation  must  be,  and  so  have  whatever  "  position"  this 

point  at  length,  and  citing  Scripture  to  sustain  it,  he  says,  "  Let  no  outcry  of 
Pantheism  deter  us  from  saying  that  man  thus  born  of  God  has  in  him  some- 
thing above  the  natural, — the  highest  natural ;  in  other  words,  that  he  has  a 
true  supernatural,  a  true  divine.  A  false  religionism  might  shrink  from  it  as 
impiety  ;  but  why  should  we  fear  to  say,  that  there  must  be  in  this  image  of 
God  in  man,  and  so  in  man  himself,  the  uncreated  and  eternal." 

So  man,  as  a  rational  being,  is  "uncreated  and  eternal!  "  Why  should  he 
not  be  able  to  see  the  "  eternal  and  unmade  principle,"  which  conditions  all 
power,  and  is  itself  "conditioned  by  no  power?"  Why  should  not  such  a 
man  be  able  to  make  Eational  Psychologies  and  Cosmologies?  For,  aa 
"T.  L."  continues,  "He  is  truly  divine;  he  has  a  supernatural  being,  lie  par- 
takes of  the  immutable  reason;  he  shares  in  the  eternal  light;  he  has  a  vision  of  the 
immortal  ideas." 

Speculations  which  begin  with  making  man  divine  should  seem  to  end  at 
last  in  making  God  human.  The  New  Englander,  of  November  1860,  has  an 
article  on  the  "Divine  Humanity  of  Christ;"  shewing  that  God  himself  is 
human,  and  that  Christ  was  human  before  he  was  incarnate — eternally  human. 
"There  is  in  God  something  that  is  properly  human,"  (p.  860).  "There  is 
humanity  in  Deity,  which  is  the  original  form  which  our  own  humanity  is 
derived,"  (p.  861).  "  The  Theophanies — of  God  made  in  the  Old  Testament — 
indicate  an  essential  humanity  in  the  very  being  and  nature  of  God,"  (p.  862). 
"  God  appears  as  a  man,  not  by  the  assumption  of  a  foreign  nature,  but  by 
the  revelation  of  his  own."  The  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ  "  rests 
upon,  and  supposes  a  prior  truth,  viz.,  the  Divine  Humanity  as  it  exists  in 
God  " — "  the  manifestation  of  a  hidden  reality  in  the  Divine  Being,  viz.,  the 
humanity  of  Deity,"  (p.  863).  Christ's  humanity  "is  eternal  and  divine,  a 
humanity  existing  from  eternity"  (p.  874),  and  in  this  sense  he  "came  unto 
his  own,"  (p.  863).  "His  humanity  was  not  derived,  like  his  body,  from  his 
human  mother" — "it  is  from  above,  a  divine  humanity ,"  (p.  875).  "A  divine 
man  has  descended,  and  inserted  himself  into  the  race."  "  The  eating  and 
drinking  of  Jesus  was  not  less  divine  than  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead,"  (p.  877).  "God  created  man  in  his  own  image — kindred  to  God — of 
the  same  kind  with  him."  "  Htiman  reason " — "  is  a  ray  from  the  Divine 
reason,  and  its  light  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,"  (p.  858).     So  the  New  Englander. 

Dr  Hickok,  ia  his  Cosmology  (p.  41),  regards  "  all  theology"  as  "  hopeless" 
'  by  the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  because  " common  sense  is  a  thing  made" 
and  its  primitive  beliefs  are  "  things  made;"  and  "all  unmade  principle"  is 
beyond  her  knowledge  or  conception.  And  (p.  131)  "Nature  includes  the 
conception  of  an  existence  that  has  a  beginning."  "  It  is  applicable  to  every 
created  individual  thing."  And  (p.  182)  "That  which  was  not  created — has 
not  a  nature."  "  Of  all  created  existence,  we  may  say  in  general,  it  is  nature." 
"Rational  being" — "is  thoroughly  supernatural,"  (p.  81).  "Reason  is  not  a 
fact,  a  something  that  has  been  made."  What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
this,  save  that  Dr  Hickok  holds  human  reason  to  be  " unmade"  uncreated,  and 
without  "  beginning  ?" 
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affords  for  making  a  Rational  Psychology.  If  it  can  then  see 
a  priori,  as  well,  the  "  necessary,  eternal,  and  unmade  prin- 
ciple" which  must  condition  the  Creator  in  making  intelligent 
beings,  then  it  can  indeed  make  a  Rational  Psychology.  The 
Creator  has  no  choice,  and  can  exercise  no  wisdom,  save  only 
whether,  and  how  long,  to  put  his  acts  in  counteraction,  and  to 
supply  forces.  Unmade  principles  "  condition  all  power,"  and 
determines  the  rest,  whether  God  will  or  not.  On  this  latter 
supposition  the  Creator  is  not  God  ;  nor  could  it  with  any  pro- 
priety be  said,  "  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works ;  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all."  Their  designs,  adaptations, 
forms,  organisations,  were  not  from  him,  nor  was  there  any 
wisdom  in  the  case  ;  nor  had  the  Creator  any  power  to  exercise 
wisdom  in  what  has  hitherto  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  design, 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  skill.  He  had  but  one  option — 
whether  to  put  his  acts  in  counteraction.  Eternal  laws  which 
were  above  him  determined  all  the  rest.  Were  it  not  so,  then 
a  Rational  Cosmology  and  a  Rational  Psychology  must  both 
be  impossible  ;  that  is,  the  Rational  Psychology  necessarily  either 
deifies  the  human  reason  or  undeifies  God. 

13.  On  the  system  of  vjoi'hl- making  on  which  the  Rational 
Psychology  attains  the  Absolute,  there  is  no  need  of  God,  nor 
any  room  for  him  in  the  universe.  For  aught  that  man  can 
see,  this  scheme  can  he  fulfilled  as  well  by  chance  as  by  design ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  a  (yreator  who  has  any  know- 
ledge, or  will,  or  who  is  even  a  spiritual  existence.  There  is 
no  room  for  the  Only  Living  and  True  God  in  a  universe  made 
on  this  scheme.  He  could  not  exercise  wisdom,  taste,  or  good- 
ness. Unmade  principles  conditioned  all  his  power  ;  he  had 
only  one  choice  and  one  function, — to  put  his  acts  in  counterac- 
tion. Such  a  being  is  not  God.  No  conception  of  God  can 
possibly  originate  in  this  scheme.  He  is  unnecessary.  The 
designs  of  order,  harmony,  adaptive  intelligence,  are  none  of  his  ; 
nor  do  they  lead  to  him ;  they  lead  only  to  the  unmade,  eternal, 
ami  necessary  principle. 

Pure  acts,  or  jjw^re  activity^  is  supposed.  But  the  conception 
of  these  involves  neither  thought,  nor  knowledge,  nor  will, — 
nor  anything  save  pure  activity. 

The  only  thing  left  us  to  account  for  is,  how  these  pure  acts 
can  come  into  counteraction.  No  design  or  will  is  necessary 
for  this.  They  must  act  somehow  ;  they  may  as  well  come  into 
counteraction  as  to  act  in  any  other  way.  Or,  being  constantly 
and  necessarily  active,  these  acts  may  chance  to  come  in 
counteraction  ;  and  then  a  world  is  made  quite  as  surely  and 
as  well,  as  though  the  counteraction  were  designed.  If  a  world 
is  not  the  necessary  result,  even  upon  such  chance  counter- 
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action,   then  the  "  unmade  principle"  fails,  and  the  Rational 
Psychology  is,  on  its  own  shewing,  an  impossibility. 

Spirit  is  introduced  into  the  scheme ;  but  it  is  ascertained 
by  none  of  the  known  properties  or  works  of  spirit.  We  have 
never  known,  or  conceived,  that  it  is  a  property  of  a  spirit  to 
produce  an  impenetrable  substance  by  puttmg  its  own  spiritual 
acts  in  counteraction.  We  never  knew, — we  cannot  conceive, — 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  spirit  to  put  its  pure  acts  into  counter- 
action. What  is  it  ?  The  substance  of  the  spirit  pressing 
against  its  substance  with  a  physical  forceful  impingement  ? 
Impossible.  Thought  pressing  physically  against  thought  ? 
Impossible  !  Moreover,  if  we  suppose  the  pure  act  of  a  pure 
spirit — what  is  it  ?  and  what  is  the  result,  says  the  spirit  itself 
in  action  ?  On  this  plan,  the  "  impenetrable  substance"  which 
is  made,  is  simply  the  Creator  impinging  against  himself; 
the  pure  Spirit  himself  in  action  is  himself  the  world  he  makes  ; 
and  so  we  end  in  Pantheism.  The  scheme  of  world- making 
which  the  Psychology  makes  necessary  to  the  finding  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Absolute,  and  so  to  the  finding  of  the  faculty  of 
reason,  has  no  need  of  God,  and  no  room  for  him.  On  that 
scheme  the  world  may  as  well  be  made  by  chance  as  by  design  ; 
and  when  made,  it  must,  so  far  as  reason  ^an  see  by  this  scheme 
be  identical  with  its  maker.* 


*  It  is  curious  to  compare  Dr  Hickok's  system  of  ■world-making  with  that 
of  Schelling,  and  also  with  that  of  Coleridge.  "  "We  shall  never,"  says  Chaly- 
bans,  "  succeed  in  contenq^lating  nature  with  the  eyes  of  Schelling,  unless  we 
first  of  all  get  rid  of  that  usual  mode  of  representation  which  perceives  in  all 
individual  things  but  so  many  self-subsistent" — "  substances.  The  interior  of 
tilings,  their  matter  or  substance  as  we  call  it,  is  no  such  substance  at  all,  and 
has  no  such  powers  as  are  commonly  imagined."  "  It  consists  intrinsically  of 
such  powers,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  of  such  activities,"  as  "  meeting  each 
other  in  the  space  that  body  occupies,  mutually  support  one  another,  enter  a  state 
of  tension,  and  so  produce  the  solid  some  thing,  which  appears  to  us  as  a  body  of 
matter."  Here  is  Dr  Hickok's  "  pure  activity  in  counteraction!"  Schelling 
goes  on.  "  Materiality  is  only  the  lowest  style  of  the  universal  life  of  na- 
ture." Going  on  in  a  development  of  itself,  and  with  "  increasing  energy, 
internal  self-mobility  and  freedom,  the  matter  so  made  by  "  pure  activities" 
meeting  each  other,  advances  "  under  one  and  the  same  constant  law,  from  the 
most  rigid  existence  of  the  stone  or  material,  up  to  the  play  of  thoughts  in  the 
human  brain."  It  follows,  "  that  in  this  general  self-movement  and  activity  of 
nature,  the  law  of  the  world,  which  when  perceived  and  cognised  by  itself  xipon  the 
highest  state,  is  called  the  Reason,  will  become  cognisable  and  representable 
'upon  the  lowest  stages  as  an  unconscious  and  obscure  instinct  of  nature."  "  Apart 
from  this  living  impulse  movement  and  activity,  there  is  nothing  material  or 
real."  "  The  very  real  and  material  ii'S.QYi  consists  intrinsically  in  the  play  of 
these  mutually  determining  activities. 

Here  with  the  "  activities  meeting  each  other,"  the  same  that  Dr  Hickok 
supposes,  and  by  which  impenetrable  substance  is  made,  which  grows  into 
worlds, — out  of  this  same  counteraction  of  pure  activities,  Schelling  sees  not 
only  stones,  and  minerals,  and  worlds,  but  thought,  human  brains,  and  reason 
itself.  Stones,  brains,  thought,  minerals,  and  reason,  arc  all  the  same  in 
essence,  and  all  produced  by  the  same  law,  when  these  two  pure  activities  are 
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But  so  far  we  have  comprehended  the  world  only  in  its 
heginning.  "  And  now,  that  on  the  other  side  we  may  com- 
prefiend  nature  in  its  consummation,  we  have  the  same  com- 
pass of  an  all-embracing  reason  in  the  Absolute  as  Personality/' 
(p.  453).  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  how  the  world  must  begin  ; 
but 

14.  The  reason  which  the  Rational  Psychology  requires  us 
to  find,  must  he  able  to  tell,  h  priori,  why  God  will  create  : 
that  the  world  must  be  an  Optimism  ;  that  such  beings  as  man 
may  be  created  ;  how  sin  may  enter,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
God  may  do  to  prevent  it ;  that  God  will  become  incarnate  to 
make  a  propitiation  ;  and  that  the  world's  career  will  close 
with  a  universal  chorus  of  Glory  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

The  reason  that  cannot  tell  all  this  d,  pi'iori,  is  no  faculty  of 
reason  at  all.  Thus,  pp.  453,  454,  we  must  be  able  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  "grand  end"  for  which  God  will  create ;  and 
that  "  this  grand  end  in  all  the  works  of  God  must  be  an 
Optimism  in  nature."  We  must  see  a  priori  that  "  a  moral 
world  —  a  system  of  varied  orders  and  ranks  of  persons  in 
liberty,"  may  be  made  (p.  457) ;  that  somewhere  the  moral 
world  will  be  brought  in  connection  with  the  conditions  of  the 
physical  world  \"  that  "  a  race  of  beings  compounded  of  the 

put  in  counteraction !  Why,  here  is  the  "  genesis"  not  only  of  matter,  but  of 
mind !  Here  is  the  reason  not  only  found,  but  we  are  told  how  it  is  made,  while 
Dr  Hickok  could  tell  only  how  to  create  matter  and  to  make  worlds ! 

Turn  now  to  Coleridge  on  world-making,  vol.  iii.  p.  857,  Shedd's  Ed.  "  The 
transcendental  philosopher  says.  Grant  me  nature  having  two  contrary  forces" 
"  and  I  will  cause  the  world  of  intelligence  to  rise  up  before  you." 

"  Now  the  transcendental  philosophy  demands  first,  that  two  forces  should  be 
conceived  which  counteract  each  other  hy  their  essential  nature ;  not  in  consequence 
of  the  accidental  direction,  but  prior  to  all  direction."  "  Secondly,  that  these 
forces  should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infinite  and  indestructible." 
The  problem  then  will  be,  "  to  discover  the  result  or  product  of  two  such  forces, 
as  distinguishable  from  the  result  of  those  forces  which  are  finite."  "  It  will 
then  remain  for  us  to  elevate  the  thesis  from  notional  and  actual,  by  contem- 
plating intuitively  this  one  power  with  its  two  inherent,  indestructible,  yet 
counteracting  forces,  and  the  results  or  generations  to  which  their  interpenetra- 
tion  gives  existence,  in  the  living  principle,  and  in  the  process  of  self  conscious- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  will  reveal  to,  and  for,  what  purpose  it  is  possible." 
"  The  counteraction  of  these  two  assumed  forces  does  not  depend  upon  their 
meeting  from  opposite  directions  ;  the  power  which  acts  in  them  is  indestructi- 
ble ;  it  is  therefore  inexhaustibly  rebuttant,  and  as  something  must  be  the  result 
of  these  two  forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  indestructible,  and  as 
rest,  or  neutralization,  cannot  be  the  result,  no  other  conception  is  possible,  but 
that  the  product  must  be  a  tertium  quid,  a  finite  generation.  Consequently  this 
conception  is  necessary.  Now  this  tertium  aliquid  can  be  no  other  than  an 
interpenetration  of  the  counteracting  powers,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both," 
(p.  360).  All  this  is  in  illustration  of  the  naturalist  spoken  of  by  Des  Cartes, 
who  in  imitation  of  Archimedes  said,  "  Give  me  matter  and  motion,  and  I  will 
construct  you  the  universe."  Coleridge,  like  Dr  Hickok,  wants  only  "  one 
power"  with  "  two  counteracting  forcet,"  and  he  can  tell  how  to  construct  a 
universe. 
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material,  sentient,  and  moral,  may  be  created,  and  thus  that 
which  is  personal  becomes  incarnate,  and  the  free  is  subjected 
to  the  colliding  influence  of  the  necessitated,  and  personal 
liberty  is  put  in  conflict  with  the  conditioned  force  of  nature/* 
(p.  458). 

"  Sin  may  enter  by  any  prostitution  of  an  ethical  claim  to  a 
physical  want,  or  by  any  assumption  of  the  finite  above  its  pro- 
portionate excellency,  and  become  a  soul-sin  ;  but  this  must  be 
somewhere  below  the  Creator,  and  from  creature-personality ; 
inasmuch  as  no  colliding  want  can  reach  the  Absolute,  and  sin 
enter  through  him." — "  Through  any  finite  personality  sin  may 
come  in  ;  and  that  it  should  come  in  somewhere,  in  any  possible 
modification  of  a  moral  system,  in  its  necessary  subjection  to  a 
conditioned  nature,  may  be  a  certainty  to  the  omniscience  of 
the  Absolute,  except  in  such  interposition  for  prevention  as 
would  compromit  the  higher  ultimate  end  in  behalf  of  his  own 
dignity,"  (p.  458).  "  What  he  (God)  may  do,  he  will  do  to 
exclude  sin ;  both  in  the  use  of  sentient  nature  as  a  penalty, 
and  when  sin  has  entered,  as  a  taberaacle  for  Divinity  to  set 
forth  a  propitiation,"  (p.  458). 

Now  here  the  reason,  in  search  after  her  own  existence,  has 
settled  some  of  the  deepest  questions  in  theology,  which  used 
to  be  thought  ^matters /or  divine  revelation  alone.  What  sin 
is — "  a  prostitution  of  an  ethical  claim  to  a  physical  want ; " 
what  is  the  occasion  of  sin,  the  "  subjection  of  the  free  to  the 
colliding  influence  of  the  necessitated;"  in  which  sin  may  not 
possibly  be  prevented  "  in  any  possible  modification"  of  a 
"  moral  system  in  its  necessary  subjection  to  a  conditioned 
nature."  God  will  do  what  he  may  to  prevent  sin,  and  when 
it  has  entered,  he  "  ivill  make  use"  of  "  sentient  nature"  as  a 
"■  tabernacle  for  Divinity  to  set  forth  a  propitiation." 

Ah,  then  !  Reason  could  have  foretold  God's  mercy  to  sin- 
ners ;  and  by  what  means  he  would  bring  them  salvation  ! 
How  much  was  Paul  mistaken  when  he  supposed  it  his  mission 
to  "  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God" 
— "  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit !  "  "  Sentient  nature 
— as  a  tabernacle  for  Divinity — to  set  forth  a  propitiation!" 
What  is  it  that  the  reason  here  sees  d  priori,  in  her  search 
after  her  own  existence  ;  and  without  seeing  which  she  cannot 
comprehend  universal  nature,  nor  prove  herself  a  faculty  of 
reason?  Why  here  are  the  great  facts  of  Trinity,  Incarnation, 
and  Atonement ;  all  seen  by  the  reason  without  the  Bible, 
"  and  before  man  can  ever  know  the  Bible  even  as  an  existing, 
outward  thing  ! "     The  same  reason,  in  order  to  be  reason,  must 
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comprehend  h  priori  that  the  consummation  of  the  world  must 
be  with  "the  full  and  eternal,  chorus"  —  of  "Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever,"  (p.  459). 

Why  was  Paul  an  apostle,  "  not  of  men,  neither  by  man  ;" — 
Why  was  he  not  an  apostle  of  The  Reason  ?  Why  did  he  say 
of  the  gospel  mystery,  that  it  "  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ?"  Why  had  he  not  discernment  to  see  that  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  revelation — Trinity,  Incarnation,  Propitia- 
tion—  are  all  open  to  the  a  priori  view  of  the  transcendental 
reason  ? 

For  reason,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Kational  Psychology,  has 
no  Bible  for  all  this.  She  has  made  "  abstraction  utterly  "  of 
all^ense  ;  "  the  phenomenal  is  gone."  Moreover,  if  she  had  a 
phenomenal  Bible  open  before  her,  she  could  not  yet  acknow- 
ledge it  as  an  existing  thing,  or  even  as  a  phenomenon  ;  for  the 
reason  which  is  to  demonstrate  this  is  not  yet  found  ;  though 
even  while  not  found,  she  has  made  a  "  full,  clear,  sound  de- 
monstration" that  the  inevitable  testimony  of  consciousness  in 
all  men  is  false.  She  is  yet  in  search  after  herself,  and  if  she 
fails  to  find  the  reason,  then  all  other  human  faculties,  and  all 
their  objects,  must  remain  in  everlasting  doubt. 

Now  a  man  who  has  a  faculty  of  reason  that  can  tell  how  to 
create  matter,  give  the  Subjective  Idea  of  All  Intelligence, 
explain  how  sin  may  come  in  by  the  colliding  influence  of  the 
conditioned  upon  the  free,  see  beforehand  that  the  Absolute 
will  use  "sentient  nature"  as  "a  tabernacle  for  Divinity — to 
make  a  propitiation,"  and  tell  of  the  chorus  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world — a  man  who  has  such  a  faculty  of  reason  as 
this — what  need  has  he  of  a  Bible?  Are  there  any  deeper 
mysteries  than  these,  for  which  Revelation  should  be  necessary 
to  such  a  man  ?  And  what  a  pity  that  a  man  with  such  a 
faculty  of  reason,  should  not  also  be  endowed  with  lower  facul- 
ties sufficient  to  enable  him  to  know,  even  without  a  system  of 
Rational  Psychology,  that  a  cane  is  a  cane  !  Why  cannot  one 
endowed  with  such  a  reason,  after  furnishing  the  world  with  a 
Rational  Psychology  and  a  Rational  Cosmology,  furnish  it  also 
with  a  Rational  Theology?* 

*  And  to  furnish  the  world  with  a  Rational  Theology  is  precisely  what  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  April  1859  culls  upon  Dr  Hickok  to  do.  After  represent- 
ing his  Kational  Psychology  and  Cosmology  as  "  the  highest  and  mot-t  perma- 
nent type  of  American  thinking,"  and  predicting  that,  "  if  American  philosophy 
is  ever  to  have  a  history,  the  course  of  its  stream,  and  the  bulk  of  its  waters, 
can  appear  in  no  other  channel  than  the  one  which  he  has  indicated,"  the  Biblio- 
theca Sacra  of  Andovcr  thus  concludes :  "  It  now  remains  for  Dr  Hickok  to 
give  a  TiiEOLOGT  whose  principles  shall  be  as  absolute  as  those  which  prevail 
in  the  works  before  us." 
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But  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  reason. 
We  have  only  found  that  if  there  ever  is  a  faculty  of  reason, 
such  it  must  be.  "  We  have  determined  the  a  priori  possibility 
of  such  a  comprehending  operation." — "  But  thus  far,  the  all- 
coinprehending  reason  is  only  a  void  conception.  We  have 
not  yet  found  such  a  comprehending  faculty  in  actual  being 
and  operation.^' — "  Our  remaining  task  is,  that  we  take  any 
facts  which  may  present  themselves  in  the  whole  field  of  a 
comprehending  agency,  and  find  whether  they  come  at  once 
within  the  actual  colligation  of  this  law  of  free  personality/' 
(p.  462). 

15.  We  come,  then,  to  the  finding  of  an  actual  faculty  of 
reason  by  the  induction  of  facts.  This  is  "our  remaining 
task,"  "that  we  take  &\iy  facts  which  may  present  themselves" 
— "First  in  the  physical — system,"  (p.  510). 

Facts !  In  the  physical  system  !  On  the  system  of  the 
Rational  Psychology  we  are  not  yet  allowed  to  know  that  there 
are  any  facts,  or  any  physical  system.  It  is  true,  that  reason 
has  professed  to  verity  sense  and  understanding,  and  has  set 
forth  Ontological  Demonstrations  of  the  validity  of  their  object. 
But  the  reason  itself  is  not  yet  found,  and  her  demonstrations 
go  as  yet  for  nothing.  She  alone  as  yet  vouches  for  sense  and 
understanding.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  us,  at  present, 
to  know  that  there  are  any  facts,  or  anything  physical.  If 
reason  n.)w  fails,  sense  fails,  understanding  fails,  Ontological 
demonstrations  fail,  the  Rational  Psychology  fails,  and  goes, 
beyond  redemption,  to  Limb  as  Patruni,  or  to  the  Ivory  Gate, 
whence  dreams  and  unrealities  alone  come  forth  to  the 
upper  world.  And  now,  it  is  conceded  that  reason  cannot  be 
found  save  by  the  help  of  facts.  But  facts  can  never  be  found 
until  after  the  finding  of  the  reason  !  If  two  burly  men  can- 
not help  each  other  to  raise  themselves  from  the  ground  by 
lifting  at  eiich  other's  waistbands,  then  neither  facts  nor  reason 
can  ever  be  found  !  Here  the  ci  priori  transcendental  philoso- 
phy perpetrates  an  absolute /eZo  de  se.  By  her  own  admission, 
reason  can  be  found  only  by  the'  aid  of  facts,  and  facts  can 
never  be  found  without  the  aid  of  reason.  One  must  be  found 
first ;  while  to  find  either  first,  the  Psychology  shews  to  be  an 
impossibility.  Rea.son  fails ;  she  can  never  be  found.  Sense 
fails ;  understanding  fails ;  facts  fail.  Consciousness  being  a 
demonstrated  falsifier,  we  know  not  anything  without.  By  the 
same  rule,  we  know  not  anything  within.  All  ends  in  uni- 
versal doubt ; — we  beg  pardon, — it  is  not  certain  that  doubt 
exists.  All  ends  in  simple  Nihility.  The  German  Ideal  Pan- 
theists left  still  an  Ego,  which  they  made  both  world  and 
Creator ;  but  the  Rational  Psychology  of  Dr  Hickok  logically 
leaves  not  anything.      Facts,   worlds,    consciousness,    thought. 
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sense,  understanding,  reason, — it  makes  an  "abstraction  utterly" 
of  all,  leaving  not  a  wreck  behind. 

Could  the  Psychology  survive  at  this  point,  its  destiny  awaits 
it  a  little  further  on  ;  for  its  "  all  comprehending  agency,"  the 
reason  must  comprehend  universal  nature  in  its  "  consumma- 
tion ;"  and  it  must  wait  to  prove  its  Idea  by  facts.  Till  it  finds 
these,  it  cannot  find  the  reason.  But  the  final  chorus  of  glory 
at  the  consummation  of  the  world  cannot  be  found  as  a  fact 
without  waiting  till  the  period  comes.  The  finding  of  the 
reason  must  therefore  be  adjourned  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
Sense,  understanding,  and  physical  facts  must  also  wait.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Eational  Psychology,  therefore,  while  the 
world  stands  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  know  anything. 

]  6.  The  pi^inciples  of  the  Psychology  destined  it  to  this  end 
from  its  very  beginning.  We  fully  admit  that  man  is  rational. 
He  is  able  to  discern  in  objects  of  sense  more  than  sense  reveals, 
and  what  can  be  yielded  by  no  mere  analysis  of  the  object  of 
sense.  He  can  discern  wisdom,  thought,  design,  beneficence  ; 
and  know  spirit,  not  in  its  substance,  nor  as  having  properties 
in  common  with  matter.  In  design  he  sees  a  Designer — not 
contained  in  the  thing  designed, — a  Creator  "  understood," — 
not  contained — yet  "clearly  seen"  from  the  things  that  are 
made.  We  hold  to  Natural  Theology  here,  as  the  Bible  does, 
though  Natural  Theology  is  so  earnestly  denied  in  the  Rational 
Psychology,  and  by  the  transcendental  philosophers.  We  have 
not  space  to  argue  these  things  here.  Experience  may  shew 
us  that,  so  far  as  we  can  observe,  two  straight  lines  never  do 
enclose  a  space  ;  it  is  reason  that  tells  us  they  never  can.  So 
far  as  we  can  observe  in  experience,  nothing  ever  does  begin 
without  a  cause.  We  see  directly  by  reason  that  nothing  ever 
can  so  begin.  The  child  and  the  savage  do  not  wait  to  learn 
by  experience  that  the  whole  is  ever  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its 
parts ;  they  see  intuitively  by  the  reason  that  it  must  be  so. 
It  is  vain  to  tell  us  that  we  can  know  nothing  beyond  mere 
thought ;  with  thought  we  directly  cognise  the  tldnker.  So  in 
all  languages,  the  words  design,  thought,  always  involve  a  refer- 
ence to  the  thinker  and  designer.  There  is  a  direct  beholding 
through  the  proper  faculty,  just  as  there  is  in  beholding  objects 
of  sense — an  intuition.  The  same  is  true  of  our  knowledge 
of  outward  things.  It  is  immediate,  direct,  given  in  conscious- 
ness. We  both  know,  or  cognise ;  and  know  that  we  knovj, 
are  conscious  of  knowing,  or  have  knowledge  in  consciousness. 
Such  direct  beholding,  or  intuition,  by  the  proper  faculty  in 
its  normal  state  and  action,  is  knmvledge.  It  is  primitive,  sim- 
ple, direct,  absolute.     We  knoiv,  and  we  know  that  we  know. 

Now,  no  man  can  explain  how  we  have  knowledge  through 
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any  faculty.     No  man  can  give  any  Subjective  Idea  of  any  In- 
telligence— i.e.,  explain  how  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Nor  can  a  direct  beholding,  or  intuition,  by  any  faculty  63 
proved  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing  more  direct 
or  certain  by  which  any  proof  is  possible.  The  very  proof 
would  need  to  be  proved  ;  and  then  the  proof  of  the  proof  would 
need  to  be  proved  ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ;  and  at  each  step 
by  a  medium  of  proof  more  direct  and  certain  than  the  one 
which  had  gone  before  it ;  while  nothing  can  be  more  direct 
or  certain  than  the  original  intuition  which  was  called  into 
question. 

Proving  the  intuitions  of  one  human  faculty  by  those  of 
another  faculty  equally  human,  necessarily  involves  the  same 
infinite  series  of  absurdities.  The  faculty  which  proves  the 
other  is  itself  in  equal  need  of  proof ;  and  the  proof  stands  in 
need  of  proof,  and  so  on  for  ever. 

Demonstration  can  never  go  beyond  an  intuitive  truth,  or 
direct  beholding.  The  axiom  can  never  be  proved,  nor  does  it 
stand  in  need  of  it.  Demonstration  consists  in  bringing  any 
proposition,  by  a  series  of  comparisons,  each  step  of  which  is 
an  intuition,  to  rest  at  last  on  an  intuitive  truth.  The  geo- 
metrician who  attempts  to  go  beyond,  launches  on  an  ocean  of 
doubt  without  a  shore.  So  when  one  attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  obtained  in  the 
normal  use  of  the  proper  faculties,  he  attempts  what  is  both 
absurd  and  impossible.  Doubt  here,  and  nothing  remains  but 
doubt  for  ever. 

When,  therefore,  the  Rational  Psychology  ventured  to  charge 
the  witness  of  the  sense  in  the  common  consciousness  of  all  men 
as  false  ;  and,  doubting  all  our  faculties,  undertook  to  give  their 
d  priori  Idea,  and  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  faculties 
and  of  their  objects,  it  undertook  what  was  both  impossible  a,nd 
absurd  ;  and  what  was  destined  to  land  its  votary  at  last 
in  universal  scepticism,  or  in  utter  nihility.  Dr  Hickok 
might  have  taken  some  other  road ;  the  end  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  same.  He  has  laboured  with  much  ability, 
and  with  intense  thought  and  industry,  and  has  doubtless  done 
the  best  which  the  principles  and  method  of  his  Eational 
Psychology  allow ;  but  it  has  been  as  "  labour  in  the  fire — 
for  very  vanity." 
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Art.  X. — The  Pauline  Doctrine  of  the  Righteousness  of  Faith. 
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Commentar  iiber  den  Brief  an  die  Galater.     Von  Dr  Karl  Weiseler.     1859. 
Die  Paulinische  Rechtfertigungslehre    Von  Dr  Lipsius.     Leipzig.     1853. 
Der  Schnjtbewcis.     Von  Dr  Hofman.     Erlangen.     1859. 

We  purpose  in  the  present  article  to  consider  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  and  to  group  together  the  PauUne  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  Amid  the  manifold  negations  of  the  times,  a  new 
grounding  of  this  point  cannot  be  omitted.  That  a  great 
change  has  entered  into  the  manner  of  viewing  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  even  where  the  current  phraseology  is  retained, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  cannot  be  doubtful  to  any  one 
who  has  been  watching  the  changes  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  atonement.  The  material  cause  of  justification  being 
altered  or  removed,  a  new  meaning  is  attached  to  the  phrase 
even  where  it  is  retained. 

The  task  we  here  impose  upon  ourselves  is  to  ascertain  the 
import  of  the  phrase  "the  righteousness  of  God"  {dtxaiosvvn  hoZ), 
and  to  define  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  Pauhne 
epistles.  Though  we  aim  at  an  objective  statement  more  than 
a  formal  discussion  of  the  opinions  which  have  appeared  on  the 
ecclesiastical  field,  we  cannot  omit  all  notice  of  those  recent 
views  which  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  terms.  But  so  far  aa  can  be,  we  are  wishful  to  ovei-step 
the  intermediate  development,  that  we  may  go  direct  to  the 
apostle's  words.  The  task  of  reproducing  apostolic  doctrine, 
and  of  putting  it  together  in  its  organic  connections,  is  daily 
becoming  a  more  urgent  duty.  And  the  part  assigned  to 
exegetical  theology  is  to  recall,  as  far  as  may  be,  not  only 
single  phases,  but  the  general  outline  of  those  fresh  times 
when  apostles,  as  the  chosen  organs  of  Christ's  revelation, 
exhibited  in  the  church  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  as  it  was 
discerned  by  them  in  the  company  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and 
after  His  ascension. 

We  may  further  add,  that  an  occasion  for  a  full  inquiry  into 
the  righteousness  of  God  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  there  is 
now  a  large  class  of  minds  who  betray  a  hesitancy  in  the  life  of 
faith,  which  contrasts  painfully  with  the  boldness  and  liberty 
which  faith  breathed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  And  the  cure 
is  to  repair  anew  to  the  sacred  springs  of  Scripture.  This 
peculiarity  attaches  to  not  a  few  whose  minds  are  truly 
occupied  with  the  personal  Redeemer,  who  turn  with  eager 
interest  to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  life,  but  stop  short 
at  the  pre-eminently  important  point  of  defining  the  mode  m 
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which  the  righteousness  of  God  (3/xa/o£ri)i/>j)  stands  connected 
^with  the  life  {t,m)  in  the  PauHne  scheme  of  doctrine.  They 
evince,  indeed,  very  little  interest  as  to  the  relation  in  which 
these  two  points  stand  to  each  other.  They  seek  communion 
with  God  in  the  person  of  Christ,  without  any  distinct  idea  of 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  communion ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  what  deserves  to  be  called  a  mystic  element, 
limiting  its  regards  to  Christ  IN  us,  and  failing  to  give  due 
prominence  to  Christ  FOR  us,  they  never  lead  on  the  church 
to  breathe  freely  in  the  liberty  of  the  gospel.  They  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  a  scheme  of  doctrine  by  which  they  are 
"sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought;"  and  though  cor- 
rectly regarding  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  centre-point  of 
Christianity,  and  as  the  fountain  of  life,  are  yet  crippled  in 
every  effort,  because  they  do  not  know  how  "life"  stands 
related  to  "righteousness;"  a  thought  pervading  the  whole 
Pauline  doctrine. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be  directed  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
precise  import  of  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  the  place  it  holds  in  them.  A  comparison  of  these 
Epistles  with  one  another  shews  that  there  are  two  divisions  or 
classes  of  them,  with  their  own  marked  peculiarity,  according 
as  the  apostle  has  occasion  to  counteract  a  Jewish  Legalism, 
or  a  tendency  to  an  incipient  Gnosticism,  invading  the  Christian 
churches  while  he  yet  lived.  To  the  Pharisaic  cast  of  thought, 
with  its  attachment  to  the  law  and  its  enforcement  of  cere- 
monies, allusion  is  made  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Gala- 
tians,  and  Philippians,  and  there  the  "  righteousness  of  faith  " 
is  the  central  thought.  To  the  Oriental  theology,  with  its 
claim  to  a  higher  wisdom  and  its  proneness  to  substitute  ideas 
for  the  treasures  of  wisdom  found  in  the  personal  Saviour 
(Col.  ii.  8),  allusion  is  made  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  . 
and  Colossians  ;  and  there  the  personal  Christ  and  the  life  (^wji) 
found  in  him  may  be  called  the  central  thoughts.  To  the 
former  class  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  we  are  led  at  present  to 
direct  our  attention,  and  shall  notice  the  place  which  the  right- 
eousness of  faith  holds  in  them. 

Throughout  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
this  righteousness  {biy-amimri)  is  the  grand  theme.  The  ground^ 
thought  or  proposition  laid  down  and  formally  enunciated  for 
that  full  illustration  which  it  receives  throughout  the  whole 
epistle,  is  embodied  in  the  quotation  from  Habakkuk  (Rom. 
i.  17).  The  scope  of  the  proposition  there  given,  and  then  de- 
veloped in  the  remaining  part  of  the  epistle,  may  be  put  into 
the  three  words  —  righteousness,  faith,  life  ;  and  when  the 
necessity  of  the  righteousness  has  been  established  by  placing 
it  alongside  of  sin  universally  prevalent  among  Gentiles  and 
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Jews,  it  is  next  distinctly  set  forth  as  actually  manifested  in 
fact  or  ushered  in  (iii.  22-26  ;  iv.  3-5  ;  v.  17).  The  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  again,  is  nothing  else  than  an  enforcement  of 
the  great  truth,  that  to  the  close  of  the  Christian's  career  the 
righteousness  of  faith  is  the  one  valid  plea  before  God,  and  that 
no  second  recommendation  or  condition  in  the  form  of  works 
is  of  any  avail.  When  Paul  reproved  the  unhappy  vacillation 
of  Peter  at  Antioch,  it  was  only  to  shew  this  truth.  He  con- 
fronts the  pretensions  of  Pharisaism  with  the  righteousness  of 
faith  (Gal.  ii.  21  ;  iii.  21  ;  vi.  5)  ;  and  the  entire  Epistle  shews 
that  it  must  be  the  undiverted,  perpetual,  and  persistent  aim 
of  the  church  to  abide  by  the  righteousness  of  faith  as  alone 
sufficient ;  and  that  they  who  will  have  anything  supplementary 
to  the  work  of  Christ,  besides  him,  or  beyond  him,  have  fallen 
into  a  legal  attitude  which  brings  with  it  a  spiritual  and  moral 
blight.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  we  find  the  same 
theme  in  the  same  antitheses,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
other  points  required  attention  in  this  church  (1  Cor.  i.  30  ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  9).  But  when  the  apostle  contrasts  the  two  econo- 
mies, the  law  is  called  the  ministration  of  condemnation,  while 
the  gospel  is  termed  "  the  ministration  of  righteousness  "  (dia- 
xovid  TTii  hxaioaiivni).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  again, 
we  find  Paul  still  counting  all  things  but  loss  for  this  right- 
eousness of  faith  when  he  was  near  the  close  of  his  career  (PhiL 
iii.  6-9)  ;  and  far  from  having  outlived  this  thought,  it  colours 
his  ideas  amid  the  prospect  of  approaching  martyrdom.  We 
may  compare  also  the  pastoral  epistles  (Tit.  iii.  5-7). 

Having  seen  then  the  prevalence  of  this  phrase,  "  the  right- 
eousness of  God,"  we  have  next  to  consider  in  what  it  consists, 
and  we  shall  first  obviate  some  misconceptions. 

1.  The  phrase  cannot  be  held  to  refer  to  the  divine  attribute 
of  righteousness.  Though  the  divine  justice,  as  reflected  in 
the  law,  is  in  a  definite  sense  the  rule  or  norm  upon  which  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  measured,  yet  the  righteousness  of 
which  we  speak  is  in  Scripture  uniformly  introduced  as  de- 
scriptive of  an  ethical  relation  on  man's  side  and  for  man. 
The  apparent  connection  between  the  statements  (Rom.  i.  17 
and  18),  that  "the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  in  the 
gospel,"  and  that  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
upon  all  ungodliness  of  man,"  lends  at  first  sight  some  faint 
colour  or  semblance  to  the  idea  that  they  are  the  same.  But 
the  two  statements,  though  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
and  connected  by  a  grounding  particle  (ya^),  belong  to  two  dif- 
ferent economies,  and  imply  that  they  who  have  no  part  in  "the 
righteousness  of  God  "  shall  be  visited  with  the  revelation  of 
his  wrath.  That  mode  of  interpreting  the  phrase  was  in  reality 
overcome  at  the  Reformation,  and  is  not  much  found  now  ex- 
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cept  in  the  Popish  Church.  We  are  told  of  Luther  that,  having 
long  had  a  desire  to  understand  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  expression,  "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  understood  by  him 
to  mean  the  divine  attribute,  baffled  and  deterred  him  at  the 
threshold,  and  that  after  long  meditations,  and  spending  days 
and  nights  in  these  thoughts,  the  nature  of  that  righteousness 
which  justifies  us  was  discovered  to  him  ;  upon  which  he  felt 
himself  wholly  born  anew,  and  the  whole  of  Scripture  became 
quite  a  different  thing.  There  can  be  in  it,  indeed,  no  allusion 
to  the  divine  attribute  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  the  act  is  one  of 
grace.  The  former  acceptation  would  furnish  the  idea  of  an 
incensed  God,  which  is  the  purport  of  the  law,  not  of  a  recon- 
ciling or  justifying  God,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  gospel. 
Apart  from  this  more  general  argument,  such  an  acceptation 
could  not  adapt  itself  to  the  general  phraseology  of  Scripture. 
Thus,  in  that  remarkable  statement  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  return,  "  He  was  made  sin  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  "  (jm  ^/Teig  ytvufuda),  it  is  self-evident 
that  in  no  sense  of  the  terms,  and  with  no  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, could  it  be  said  of  the  Christian  that  he  is  made  the 
attribute  of  righteousness,  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  The  fact  that  it  is 
commonly  put  in  contrast  to  "  our  own  righteousness  "  (Rom. 
X.  3)  ;  that  "  our  own  "  is  said  to  be  of  the  law  as  compared 
with  that  which  is  "  of  God"  (Phil.  iii.  9) ;  and  that  it  is  further- 
more called  "  a  gift  of  righteousness  "  (Rom.  v.  17),  determines 
the  significance  of  the  term  to  be  something  widely  different 
from  the  divine  attribute  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  work  of  law 
upon  the  other.  The  idea  which  all  these  passages  bring  out 
is  that  of  a  provision  made  for  those  who  have  no  proper 
righteousness  of  their  own  ;  and  the  only  part  which  the 
divine  justice  acts  in  this  matter,  is,  that  it  is  the  rule  or  nor- 
mal standard. 

2.  An  opinion  much  more  common,  is  that,  by  the  phrase 
"  righteousness  of  God,"  is  meant  an  inward  condition  of  right- 
eousness, on  the  ground  of  which,  whether  it  is  already  perfect 
or  not,  God  pronounces  men  righteous  by  a  judicial  sentence.. 
This  is  the  interpretation  given  by  Neander,  Olshausen,  and 
others,  and  approved  by  not  a  few  believing  men  in  varioua 
churches,  though  it  does  not  prevail  by  any  means  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly.  Lipsius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  Justification  (1853),  contends  for  this  view,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  word  never  refers  merely  to  an 
objective  external  relation,  but  to  an  inward  condition  of  right- 
eousness as  well,  delineated  sometimes  as  existing  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  sometimes  in  its  still  future  perfection  (pp.  10-15). 
This  opinion  is  not  simply  equivalent  to  justification  by  works; 
and  we  must  do  its  advocates  the  justice  to  state  that,  whilo 
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they  interpret  "  the  righteousness  of  God  "  of  that  inner  right- 
eousness which  God  works,  and  while  they  represent  this  as 
a  condition  so  pleasing  to  God  that  he  can  on  account  of  it 
pronounce  us  righteous,  though  we  are  not  yet  completely 
perfect,  they  still  lay  all  the  stress  on  the  faith  which  unites 
us  to  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  life.  This  view  has 
every  thing  in  common  with  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  on  the 
same  subject.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  a  man's  own 
righteousness  (id!a  dixaioeuvi^),  undertaken  in  the  exercise  of  his 
own  unaided  powers,  and  that  which  is  wrought  by  God,  which 
they  think  is  the  import  of  "  the  righteousness  of.  God,"  or 
"  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  because  it  is  all  received  by 
faith. 

This  opinion,  though  differing  essentially  from  gross  legalism, 
and  continuing  to  speak  of  the  life  of  faith  and  of  justification  by 
faith,  is  yet  fundamentally  different  from  the  Pauline  doctrine. 
(1)  It  tends  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  justification 
and  sanctification,  whereas  in  the  apostle's  language  they  are 
carefully  distinguished.  Thus,  when  there  is  occasion  to  de- 
scribe in  comprehensive  outline  what  Christ  is  made  to  his 
people  (1  Cor.  i.  30),  these  two  are  kept  distinct.  The  holiness 
{ayiagfihg)  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  righteousness, 
however  closely  connected  with  it ;  and  they  cannot  be  con- 
founded. This  is  conclusive,  if  we  are  to  abide  by  the  apostle's 
usage  of  language,  and  not  to  efface  his  express  distinctions. 
But  not  only  so.  (2)  The  objective  and  external  relation  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  in  question  stands  out  in  bold  relief  when 
the  antithesis  is  drawn  between  Christ  "  made  sin  for  us,"  and 
our  being  made  "  the  righteousness  of  God  "  (2  Cor.  v.  21)  ; 
words  which  imply  that  in  the  very  same  sense  in  which  he 
was  made  sin  his  people  are  made  righteousness.  All  attempts 
to  give  this  antithesis  a  subjective  sense  must  be  set  aside  at 
once.  Nor  is  the  same  signification  obscure  in  another  pas- 
sage (Phil.  iii.  9),  where  the  apostle,  approaching  the  end  o^ 
his  life's  task,  declares  that  he  counts  all  things  but  loss  that 
he  may  be  found  in  Christ,  not  having  "  his  own  righteous- 
ness," but  that  which  is  "  of  God."  No  doubt  it  is  alleged 
that  the  antithesis  in  this  passage  is  between  works  of  nature 
and  works  of  grace,  works  of  law  and  works  of  faith.  But  the 
antithesis  is  a  different  one.  It  is  between  what  is  subjective 
(his  own)  and  an  objective  one  (God's). 

3.  Another  opinion  is,  that  faith  is  of  itself  counted  to  us  as  the 
righteousness.  There  are  various  modifications  of  this  opinion 
at  present  before  the  church.  But  none  of  them  presupposes 
an  objective  righteousness  of  God  which  has  been  wrought  out 
and  then  revealed  in  the  gospel.  And  in  almost  every  case  it 
throws  the  mind  back  into. a  neo-nomian  tendency. 
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(a)  To  begin  with  that  modification  of  it  which  has  much  in 
common  with  Arminianism,  we  find  it  represented  by  the 
younger  Tittmann  and  Nitzsch.  The  former  says,  Scripture 
does  not  teach  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to 
men,  but  that  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness.  Nitzsch  in 
his  reply  to  Mohler  approves  of  this  (p.  1 39),  and  in  his  system 
he  calls  faith  "  a  righteousness  xccra  %af/v,  yea,  the  only  right- 
eousness of  which  man  is  capable  ;"  and  he  adds,  "  such  is  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  Does  it  then  desire  that  the  believer 
should  only  be  accounted  as  justified,  while  in  fact  he  is  un- 
righteous or  not  righteous  ?  Undoubtedly."  Though  the  view 
in  question  has  some  colour  from  the  rendering,  "  counted  for 
righteousness,"  when  it  should  be  rendered  "  unto  Qig)  right- 
eousness," as  the  result,  the  language  of  Scripture,  properly 
construed,  lends  no  countenance  to  the  view  that  a  substitute 
is  accepted  for  a  perfect  righteousness.  The  righteousness  of 
God,  as  a  substantive  reality,  is  "  through  faith  "  (3/a)  as  the 
means  of  reception  (Rom.  iii.  22).  But  the  inquiry,  moreover, 
arises.  How,  on  such  a  supposition,  can  the  sentence  of  the 
Judge  have  a  sufficient  ground  ?  A  method  of  acceptance 
without  a  real  righteousness  would  neither  meet  the  divine 
claims,  nor  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  an  awakened  conscience. 

(b)  Another  modification  of  this  vie  wis  propounded  by  Moses 
Stuart  of  Andover,  and  by  Wieseler  in  his  recent  able  Com- 
mentary (1859)  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Mr  Stuart 
defines  "the  righteousness  of  God"  as  "  the  justification  which 
God  bestows,  or  the  justification  of  which  God  is  the  author,  or 
if  any  one  prefers,  he  may  call  it  that  state  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance." The  same  explanation  of  the  phrase  is  advanced 
by  Dr  John  Brown  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ;  he  calls  it  "  the  divine  method  of  justification,"  (see 
on  Rom.  i.  1 7).  Writing  without  any  knowledge  of  Stuart's 
opinion,  Wieseler  says  (p.  1 77)  : — 

"  The  act  by  which  God  dixaioi  the  sinner,  Pauls  calls  dixdiuffig, 
Eom.  iv.  25  ;  v.  18  ;  and  the  state  of  possessing  this  bixdiu(ris  of 
God  he  calls  dixaioavvr)  6io\J ;  which,  therefore,  like  the  bixaiwo^ai, 
comes  from  faith,  Rom.  i.  17  ;  iii.  21,  22  ;  x,  3  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  or 
hjf.aioahvri  r]  ex  ^sou,  Phil.  iii.  9  ;  or  hixaioawri  simply,  Rom.  iv.  3,  5, 
6,  9  (with  the  addition  of  r^s  'xianug,  iv.  11,  13) ;  iv.  22  ;  v.  17, 
21  ;  ix.  30 ;  x.  4,  6,  10 ;  Gal.  ii.  21  ;  iii.  6,  21 ;  v.  5 ;  1  Cor.  i.  30  ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  9  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  This  dixaioovvri  of  man  coming  from 
God  in  the  diTcdiasig,  and  in  this  sense  bestowed  by  God  (Rom.  iii. 
24 ;  V.  17),  forms  the  antithesis  to  man's  own  righteousness  rest- 
ing upon  the  rule  of  the  law  (Rom.  x.  5  ;  Gal.  iii.  12) ;  tdia  dix..  or 
ri  ifiri,  Rom.  X.  iii ;  Phil.  iii.  9.  From  the  circumstance  that  the 
above  mentioned  dixaiosmri  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  dixaluaig, 
it  results  that  they  who,,  like  the  Catholics  and  Rationalists,  will 
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not  understand  it  of  a  relation  to  God,  but  of  moral  conduct  or 
actual  holiness  which,  it  is  true,  diTtaioGvui^  means  in  other  passages, 
are  constrained  to  enter  on  a  proof  that  diKaiouv  and  dixaiusig  in 
the  passages  adduced  denote  '  the  making  righteous,'  or  sanctifica- 
tion." 

To  this  explanation  by  the  learned  German  we  object,  be- 
cause, however  it  receives  a  colour  of  probability  from  the 
phrase,  "  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  "  (ri  ex  irisTiug,  Phil, 
lii.  9),  it  not  only  attaches  an  erroneous  meaning  to  the  term, 
but  transposes  the  Biblical  order  of  doctrines.  The  justifica- 
tion (dixdiuffis)  proceeds  only  on  a  substantive  righteousness 
(8ixatog{jvn),  not  conversely.  The  term  righteousness  does  not,  in 
any  of  the  above  passages,  as  we  shall  afterwards  prove,  bear  the 
idea  of  the  state  of  being  justified  ;  and  if  the  act  of  justifica- 
tion is  conceived  of  as  proceeding  on  no  underlying  righteous- 
ness, we  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty.  This  is,  more- 
over, abhorrent  to  the  divine  rectitude,  which  insists  on  a  true 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  law,  and  acquits  only  on  account  of  an 
actual  obedience.  But  in  this  case  what  are  we  to  assume  as 
the  material  cause  of  justification  ?  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the 
government  of  a  righteous  God,  no  one  can  be  justified  by  a 
mere  connivance  at  defects,  or  by  being  accounted  what  he  is 
not ;  and  it  will  be  found  as  we  advance  that  Scripture,  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  a  make-believe  or  legal  fiction,  de- 
mands that  the  believer  shall  be  really  righteous  when  he  is 
declared  so  by  the  sentence  of  justification. 

(c)  We  have  next  to  advert  to  the  Exposition  propounded  by 
Hofmann  of  Erlangen,  which  is  decidedly  in  the  Neo-nomiau 
tendency,  though  of  a  subtle  nature.  He  holds  that  faith  is 
accepted  as  this  righteousness,  inasmuch  as  faith  is  God- 
pleasing  conduct.  He  wraps  up  this  theory  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  a  singular  way,  not 
unlike  the  theory  of  Osiander,  with  this  difference,  that  for- 
giveness was  supposed  to  be  really  procured  by  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  in  the  doctrine  of  Osiander ;  while  Hofmann  makes 
Christianity  merely  make  known  or  manifest  the  forgiveness 
without  any  atonement.  But  then  the  believing  of  this  offer 
of  forgiveness  is,  as  such,  according  to  him,  considered  as  the 
righteousness.  "  If  we  lay  emphasis,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  fact 
that  faith  is  only  the  acceptance  of  that  which  God  gives,  then 
we  mean  by  the  righteousness  of  faith  a  state  of  righteousness 
for  the  participation  of  which  nothing  is  required  but  faith. 
If,  however,  we  lay  it  on  this,  that  it  is  the  conduct  or  behaviour 
without  which  we  cannot  please  God,  then  a  state  of  righteous- 
ness is  meant,  of  which  none  but  he  participates  who  actually 
believes."  (See  the  Schriftbeweis,  i.  649-651.)  According  to 
-Hofmann,  faith  is  the  present  obedience  required   by  God. 
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When  a  man,  therefore,  renders  this  obedience,  his  conduct  is 
reckoned  for  righteousness,  and  accounted  good  or  pleasing  in 
God's  sight ;  and  he  whose  conduct  is  God-pleasing  is  rewarded 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  a  share  in  the  promised  restora- 
tion. Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  into  which  we  do  not 
enter,  the  theory  supposes  not  a  real,  but  a  merely  putative 
righteousness.  If  there  be  no  admission  of  a  real  substantive 
righteousness  to  be  apprehended  or  embraced,  the  foundation 
on  which  the  whole  justifying  act  proceeds  is  undermined.. 

All  these  theories  under  this  category  of  opinions  lead  to  the 
notion  of  a  mere  acceptilation,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  reput- 
ing of  one  to  be  what  he  is  not.  A  complete,  prepared,  and 
perfect  righteousness,  objectively  presented,  exists  no  longer. 
Faith  wants  its  security,  and  rests  on  no  corresponding  reality. 

Our  inquiry  must  now  be  directed  to  the  ascertaining  of  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "the  righteousness  of  God," 
against  those  modem  interpreters,  who,  to  a  large  extent,  do 
not  scruple  to  declare  that  faith  as  such  is  taken  for  the  right- 
eousness, without  any  corresponding  reality  underlying  it. 
That  this  is  in  keeping  with  recent  views  on  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ's  is  true ;  but  is  it  the  import  of  the  Biblical  ex- 
pression ? 

1.  On  the  contrary,  an  analysis  of  PauUs  language  will  satisfy 
us  that  this  righteousness  is  a  substantive  reality ;  not  less  a 
fact  than  sin,  and  not  less  productive  of  results  than  sin,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  establishment  of  this  as  the  pur- 
port of  the  apostle's  doctrine  must  now  be  our  task.  That  this 
righteousness  (dixaioavvri  diou)  is  a  substantive  reality,  may  be 
argued  from  the  fact  that  it  is  put  as  the  great  subject-matter 
of  the  gospel,  and  said  to  be  "  revealed"  (Rom.  i.  17)  ;  that  the 
gospel  is  said  to  be  the  "ministration  of  righteousness"  (2  Cor. 
iii.  19)  ;  that  it  is  called  "  a  gift  of  righteousness"  (Rom.  v.  17) ; 
and  that  it  is  said  to  be  "  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe"  (Rom.  iii.  22).  But  the  twofold  parallel  which  the 
apostle  draws  between  righteousness  and  sin  {hi%amwri  and 
aiiaeria)  as  actual  counterparts  (Rom.  i.  18 — iii.  26),  and  be- 
tween the  death  which  follows,  as  the  result  of  the  one,  and 
the  life  (^wj^),  which  is  the  equally  certain  result  of  the  other 
(Rom.  V.  12-18),  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  righteousness  is  a 
substantive  reality.  If  we  look  at  the  first  parallel,  the  apostle 
intends  to  place  the  two  points,  "sin"  and  righteousness,  in 
marked  antithesis  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  is  evident  that,  in  entering  into  the  copious; 
description  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  sin  (Rom.  i.  18 — iii. 
23),  he  not  only  intends  to  display  the  religious  wants  of  man- 
kind, and  to  denude  them  of  all  self-confidence,  but  also  to 
exhibit  these  two  great  counterparts  as  equally  realities — the 
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one  as  the  world's  ruin,  the  other  as  its  restoration.  The  one  is 
a  completed  fact,  as  well  as  the  other.  The  one  has  come  into 
humanity,  and  has  a  footing  within  the  race,  as  well  as  the 
other.  They  are  the  only  two  great  events  in  the  history  of 
the  race,  and  they  confront  each  other.  Hence  the  apostle 
says  (Rom.  iii.  22, 23)  that  "  the  righteousness  (fi/xa/otfi»v?j  6iov)  is 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe :  for  (the  grounding 
yao)  all  sinned  (in  Adam  and  in  daily  acts),  and  are  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God"  (So^jjs  rou  koZ).  Bengel  correctly  regards 
the  verb  (iifia^Tov)  as  comprehending  under  it  the  sin  in  Para- 
dise, the  sinful  habits  and  the  sinful  acts  flowing  from  them. 
Without  canvassing  the  great  variety  of  views  propounded  on 
the  import  of  "  coming  short  of  the  glory  of  God"  {B6^a  roS  hoZ), 
we  think  it  undoubtedly  intimates  a  certain  close  analogy  to 
the  "  righteousness "  which  is  there  mentioned  as  its  counter- 
part. Many  of  the  older  interpreters,  such  as  Flacius,  Calovius, 
Schmid,  and  Alting,  as  well  as  Olshausen  more  recently,  regard 
the  phrase  as  meaning  "  the  glory  originally  imparted  to  man 
in  having  the  divine  image  conferred  upon  him."  The  true 
idea,  we  think,  is  an  allusion  to  that  declarative  glory  which 
man  was  made  to  render  to  his  Maker,  and  which  he  should 
have  rendered  by  a  pure  nature  and  a  sinless  obedience.  When 
it  is  said,  therefore,  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  unto  all 
and  upon  all  them  that  believe,  because  (ya^)  all  have  come 
short  of  this  glory,  the  design  is  to  place  these  two  over  against 
each  other  as  antitheses  or  counterparts,  and  as  equal  realities 
in  the  human  race.  Man  came  short  of  that  revenue  of  glory 
which  would  have  resulted  from  a  sinless  obedience.  In  the 
righteousness  of  God,  that  revenue  or  tribute  is  restored  and  paid. 
The  second  parallel  between  the  death  which  is  the  result  of 
sin,  and  the  life  which  is  the  equally  certain  consequence  of 
righteousness  (Rom.  v.  12-^18),  establishes  the  same  point.  The 
prolific  source  of  such  results  in  these  two  ways  can  be  no 
unreal  make--beUeve.  As  by  one  man  SIN  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin — for  we  must  take  death  in  all  the 
force  and  intensity  of  the  term — so  {usTsg  in  v.  12,  and  ug  in  v. 
18,  leading  to  wru  as  the  counterpart)  the  one  approved  and 
accepted  righteousness  which  has  been  ushered  in  (sv  hi%dtu(ia), 
stands  in  the  same  causal  connection  with  life.  This  second 
member  of  the  parallel  is  expressed  in  the  words,  "  unto  the 
justification  of  life,"  but  with  the  obvious  meaning  that,  this 
righteousness  having  come  in  room  of  sin,  there  must  be 
life.  The  thought  is,  that  where  sin  is,  there  must  be  death ; 
and  that  where  righteousness  is,  there  must  be  life.  And  we 
have  adduced  the  parallel  to  prove  that  the  righteousness 
productive  of  such  important  consequences,  must  be  a  sub- 
stantive reality. 
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"We  may  at  this  point  consider  the  peculiar  shade  of  mean- 
ing which  the  phrase  acquires  when  put  in  connection  with 
God,  whose  righteousness  it  is  said  to  be.  Why  is  it  desig- 
nated "God's  righteousness,"  or  "the  righteousness  of  God?" 
It  is  now  generally  understood  by  modern  interpreters  to  be 
so  called,  because  God  is  the  author  of  it,  or  the  provider 
of  it,  just  in  the  same  way  as  Christ  is  called  "  God's  Lamb," 
or  the  Lamb  of  God.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  only  a  briefer 
expression  of  what  is  more  fully  and  precisely  described  as 
"the  righteousness  which  is  of  God"  (^  Jk  ^eoD  hi-Kaioawri,  Phil.  iii. 
9).  The  fact  that  the  phrase  is  put  in  contrast  to  OUR  OW]Nr 
righteousness  (Rom.  x.  3,  and  Phil.  iii.  9),  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  means  the  righteousness  of  which  God  is  tlie 
author.  The  other  interpretation  given  by  the  general  body 
of  the  Lutheran  divines  after  Luther,  more  a  paraphrase  than 
a  translation,  is  that  it  denotes  a  "  righteousness  valid  before 
God,"  or  availing  before  God,  is,  of  course,  an  inference  which 
cannot  be  excluded  ;  for  the  righteousness  will  be  valid  at  his 
tribunal,  if  he  has  provided  it,  and  is  the  author  of  it.  But 
that  thought  is  a  merely  secondary  idea,  which  is  involved  in 
the  former.* 

2.  The  manifestation  of  this  righteousness  as  a  historic  fact  is 
noticed  by  the  apostle  when  he  says,  "Now  the  righteousness  of 
God  without  the  law  is  manifested"  (-n-sfavegwra/),  Rom.  iii.  21. 
In  that  phrase  he  refers  to  its  coming  into  existence,  or  to  its 
manifestation  as  a  historic  fact  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
The  allusion  is  not  to  the  preaching  of  it,  or  to  what  he  calls 
the  revelation  of  it  in  the  gospel  (Rom.  i.  17),  but  to  the  bring- 
ing in  of  this  righteousness,  once  for  all,  when  Christ  was 

*  Luther's  rendering  is  "  Gerechtigkeit  die  vor  Gott  gilt,"  or  in  the  Latin 
form,  "justitia  quoe  valet  apud  Deum."  Calvin  goes  in  the  same  direction, 
though  he  admits  the  force  of  the  rendering,  "justitia  quae  a  Deo  nobis 
donatur."  In  more  recent  times,  expositors  pretty  unanimously  concur  in 
viewing  the  phrase  as  an  instance  of  the  genitivus  auctoris,  and  are  persuaded 
that  Luther's  rendering  cannot  be  justified  by  the  strict  grammatical  construc- 
tion. Fritzsche  has  indeed  attempted,  in  his  singularly  exact  philological 
way,  to  vindicate  that  rendering,  but  without  success.  When  the  supporters 
of  Luther's  view  adduce  James  i.  20 — "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God " — and  argue  that  the  phrase,  dixatoduvri  diov,  means 
"  righteousness  before  God,"  it  is  not  in  point.  The  phrase  in  James  intimates 
that  when  men  give  vent  to  a  passionate,  hot  zeal  in  their  attempts  to  produce 
an  effect,  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  they  fail ;  for  they  do  not  effect  what 
'God  only  eifects.  The  phrase,  though  with  another  shade  and  scope,  is  but 
an  instance  of  the  very  common  use  of  the  genitivus  auctoris.  Though  the 
opinion  of  Baur  is  of  comparatively  small  value  on  a  question  of  exegesis,  as 
he  interprets  by  preconceived  ideas,  yet  it  is  curious  to  find  that  he  can  engraft 
his  views  on  Luther's  rendering.  He  holds  that  the  phrase  does  not  mean 
"the  righteousness  of  which  God  is  the  author,"  and  which  he  imparts,  but 
that  of  which  God  is  the  object,  and  is  determined  by  the  idea  of  God.  He 
thinks  that  this  Pantheistic  idea  may  be  called  '  the  righteousness  valid  before 
God,"  (Baur's  Paulut,  p  524). 
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"  manifest"  in  the  flesh  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  And  the  language  used 
by  the  apostle  shews  that  it  is  coincident  with  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  found  in  him.  This  is  evident  from  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  one  of  those  terms  which  describe  the  one 
obedience  of  Christ  in  the  manifoldness  of  its  effects  and 
benefits.  When  he  says  that  the  redemption  is  "  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (rng  avoXvr^tJjdsug  Tijg  h  X^iffrui,  i.  e.,  rrjg  ovartg  (^),  the  meaning 
is  that  it  is  found  in  his  person ;  that  he  is  personally  the 
redemption,  just  as  he  is  called  "  our  peace"  (Eph.  ii.  14) ;  and 
is  furthermore  described  as  "  made  of  God  unto  us  righteous- 
ness" (1  Cor.  i.  30).  It  does  not  denote  that  we  haye  it  in  a 
state  of  union  to  his  person,  however  true  that  is  in  itself,  but 
that  it  is  actually  in  him ;  that  he  is  himself  that  manifested 
righteousness,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  while  his  living  person 
endures.  The  Judge  there  sees  our  righteousness  and  our 
eternal  redemption,  whenever  he  looks  upon  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  living  Redeemer,  in  his  crucified  and  risen 
humanity,  is  himself  the  manifestation  of  the  righteousness 
of  God ;  and  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  his  living 
through  death,  "according  to  the  power  of  an  endless  life" 
(Heb.  vii.  16),  and  the  restoration  of  life  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  for  us,  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence, 
validity,  and  perpetuity  of  this  righteousness  of  God.  It  is 
therefore  no  putative,  past,  or  transitory  righteousness  that 
has  been  manifested,  but  one  actually  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  great  reality  in  it.  Thus,  when  the  righteous  Judge 
beholds  his  Son,  he  sees  in  him  the  righteousness  of  God,  the 
grand  readjustment  of  man's  relation  to  his  Maker,  the 
reunion  of  God  and  man. 

It  is  in  the  same  sense,  as  setting  forth  a  manifestation  of 
this  righteousness  in  fact,  that  we  find  the  phrase  used  in  the 
subsequent  verse,  when  the  apostle  says  that  the  Redeemer 
came  "  to  declare  his  righteousness."  The  two  expressions,  hg 
svbii^iv  rl^g  dixaiostvTjg  avrov  (v.  25),  and  'ff^og  ivdu^iv  7r,g  dixaioeCvr.g 
(v.  26),  must  be  taken  as  conveying  the  same  idea.  In  the 
interpretation  of  these  two  verses,  however,  almost  all  exposi- 
tors, from  the  days  of  the  Reformation  downwards,  have 
regarded  the  word  "righteousness"  as  intimating  retributive 
justice,  as  if  that  were  not  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  next 
clause,  "  that  he  might  be  just."  But  such  an  exposition  not 
only  alters  the  force  of  the  preposition  (Bid),  but  introduces 
much  confusion  into  the  entire  passage.  The  apostle  means  to 
say,  just  as  he  does  at  v.  21,  that,  as  there  was  a  foreshadowing 
of  this  righteousness  in  the  old  economy,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  blood-sprinkled  mercy-seat,  so  there  was  a  manifestation 
of  it,  in  fact,  as  a  historic  reality,  in  the  incarnation  and 
obedience  of  Christ. 
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But  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  this  righteousness  is  also 
connected  by  the  apostle  with  its  retrospective  character  and 
efficacy.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  was  a  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past  (Rom.  iii.  25) ;  and,  "  on  account  of"  that  remission 
(3/a,  with  accus.),  the  historical  manifestation  of  righteousness 
was  rendered  necessary.  Without  alluding  to  other  points  on 
the  relation  of  the  economics,  involved  in  the  apostle's  words, 
we  seize  only  this  one.  And  the  import  is,  that  the  manifes- 
tation of  righteousness,  or  the  bringing  in  of  the  righteousness 
of  God,  was  necessary  on  account  of  (8/a)  the  previous  remis- 
sion of  sins  conferred  upon  the  Old  Testament  saints.  The 
statement  shews  that  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  its  retro- 
spective efficacy,  stood  in  causal  connection  with  the  remission 
of  sins  under  the  former  economy,  as  the  great  fact  in  the 
world's  history  to  which  God  had  respect  from  the  beginning. 
This  is  the  sense  that  must  be  put  upon  the  words.  As  the 
sentence  of  acquittal  had  been  enjoyed  by  many  in  previous 
ages,  it  was  necessary  that  such  a  righteousness  should  be 
brought  in  or  actuall}'  manifested. 

But  the  apostle  is  also  careful  to  notice  that  this  righteous- 
ness was  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Rom.  iii.  21). 
As  to  the  prophets,  they  are  some  of  them  as  express  with 
reference  to  this  righteousness  as  Paul  is.^  The  law  of  sacrifices 
had  special  reference  to  it ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  judicial 
law,  which  specially  adumbrated  good  things  to  come  (CoL  ii. 
17),  it  served  to  point  out,  especially  when  Israel  stood  in  their 
normal  condition  to  their  theocratic  king,  the  readjusted  rela- 
tion of  man  to  his  Maker,  and  the  tabernacle  of  God  as  with 
men. 

3.  The  standard  or  measure  of  this  righteousness  of  God  is 
divine  justice  and  the  law.  Partly  to  bring  out  the  parallel 
between  the  violation  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  partly  to  un- 
fold the  principle  of  the  law  to  which  this  righteousness  of  God 
goes  back,  we  find  the  apostle  delineating  both  sides.  Thus, 
on  the  footing  of  law,  the  reward  is  of  debt  (Rom.  iv.  4)  ; 
the  transgressor  of  the  law  is  under  sin  (Rom.  iii.  9),  is  con- 
demned (Rom.  viii.  1),  and  under  the  curse  (Gal.  iii.  10).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  has  the  righteousness  of  God,  with  the 
rectified  relation  which  it  brings,  is  the  antithesis  of  all  this. 
It  must  be  added  that  righteousness  is  measured  by  the  stand- 
ard of  justice.  The  design  of  the  manifestation  of  it,  in  fact, 
was,  that  he  might  be  just  (eh  rh  iivai  bixam) — the  word  denot- 
ing the  divine  justice,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  There 
is  first  a  manifestation  of  justice  in  demanding  the  satisfaction, 
and  then  a  display  of  it  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
this  righteousness  of  God,  when  it  is  added,  "  that  he  might  be 
just,  and  the  justifior." 
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But,  specially,  the  law  is  the  standard  ;  for  the  law  is  just 
the  expression  of  the  former.  The  idea  of  righteousness  in  a 
creature  implies  a  conformity  to  the  law.  Law  is  the  sphere 
of  righteousness,  the  element  in  which  it  moves.  These  two 
terms,  law  and  righteousness,  are  correlatives,  and  suppose 
each  other.  Accordingly,  a  comparison  of  the  numerous  pas- 
sages where  the  work  of  Christ  is  mentioned  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  wherever  the  phrase,  "  righteousness  of  God," 
occurs,  it  involves  a  subjection  to  the  law  as  the  rule  of  ethical 
rectitude,  and  righteousness,  in  all  the  varieties  of  application 
of  which  it  is  capable,  always  comes  back  to  this,  that  it  is  the 
accomplishment  of  law.  If  law  is  the  sphere  of  this  righteous- 
ness, it  is  evident  that  no  knowledge  can  be  acquired  respect- 
ing it  without  a  clear  conception  of  the  law  in  its  relation  to 
sinners,  not  only  in  the  extent  of  its  positive  claims,  but  in  the 
extent  of  its  curse.  The  law  to  which  the  Surety  must  needs 
subject  himself  was,  moreover,  the  law  as  violated,  urging 
the  unalterable  demands  which  it  made  on  man  as  man,  and 
armed  with  the  curse  which  its  violation  entailed.  Accordingly, 
the  work  of  Christ  is  described  in  its  relation  to  the  law.  He 
was  made  under  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  4)  ;  the  righteousness  on 
which  man's  acceptance  is  based  is  termed  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  (Rom.  viii.  4) ;  the  work  of  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  (or  unto)  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth 
(Rom  X.  4).  This  latter  phrase  (rsXog  vhfj,ov)  can  only  mean  that 
fulfilment  which  the  law  demanded,  and  could  not  but  demand, 
till  its  end  or  accomplishment  was  reached  ;  and  that  addi- 
tional word,  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  it  "unto  righteousness" 
Qii),  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  to  be 
found  in  Christ  alone,  and  is  received  in  the  reception  of 
Christ. 

More  particularly  the  obedience  of  Christ  (called  uTaxojj), 
(Rom.  V.  19),  extended  over  his  entire  fife,  and  formed  one 
obedience  from  first  to  last.  If  we  look  at  the  usual  division 
of  human  duty,  as  traced  in  the  threefold  relation  which  it 
bears  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow-men,  the  Son  of 
God  learned  obedience  in  all  these  respects.  The  element  of 
obedience  pervaded  his  life,  and  went  through  all  his  suffer- 
ings. The  great  commandment  laid  on  him  was  to  die ;  and 
here,  amid  temptations  to  recede,  the  extent  of  his  obedience 
was  displayed.  His  is  no  common  obedience,  but  one  that 
passed  through  superhuman  temptations  ;  and  it  has  a  dignity 
and  value,  from  the  greatness  of  his  person,  that  entitle  it  to  be 
called  infinite ;  for  he  took  humanity,  that  he  might  have  a 
fit  instrument  or  organ  for  bringing  in  the  righteousness  of 
God.  To  put  it  in  a  personal  form,  then,  Christ  himself  is  the 
righteousness  of  God ;  or  the  Son  of  God,  obedient  in  life  and 
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death,  is  the  righteousness  which  avails  with  God.  Scripture 
knows  but  of  this  one  righteousness,  and  the  world  has  never 
seen  another. 

4.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  righteousness  of  God  was 
IN  OUR  STEAD,  as  well  as  for  our  benefit.  The  vicarious  cha- 
racter attaching  to  it  is  as  plainly  taught  as  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
substantive  reality  ;  and  when  believers  in  Christ  come  to  a 
realisation  of  the  fact  that  it  was  rendered  in  their  room,  and 
that  they  are  one  with  him,  they  say,  "we  are  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him"  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  The  obedience  of 
Christ  realises  the  lofty  ideal  and  goal  set  before  the  race,  and; 
on  this  account,  that  he  was  acting  for  his  people,  and  that 
they  were  in  him,  it  is  the  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history. 
The  entrance  of  a  sinless  humanity,  with  the  law  in  his  heart, 
and  comprehending  all  the  seed,  thus  becomes  the  central 
point  of  all  time,  to  which  previous  ages  looked  forward,  and 
after  ages  look  back.  He  was  the  living  law,  the  personal  law  ; 
and  this  was  an  event  with  a  far  more  important  bearing  than 
any  other  that  ever  occurred.     It  is  the  world's  new  creation. 

That  the  vicarious  character  of  the  whole  may  appear,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recall  the  words,  that  "  he  died  the  just  for 
the  unjust"  (1  Pet.  iii.  18,  dlxaiog  Weg  aS/xwc);  that  by  the 
OBEDIENCE  OF  ONE,  MAinT  are  made  righteous  (Rom.  v,  19) ; 
that  the  intercession  for  us  is  based  on  the  fact  that  he  is  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous  (1  Jo.  ii.  1)  ;  that  he  is  made  unto  us 
righteousness  (1  Cor.  i.  30) ;  that  he  is  designated  "  the  Lord 
our  righteousness"  (Jer.  xxiii.  6)  ;  and  that  we  are  in  him  "the 
righteousness  of  God"  (2  Cor.  v.  21). 

It  appears  no  less  plainly  from  the  statement  (Rom.  iii.  31) 
that  we  establish  the  law  through  faith.  This  is  not  explained 
by  saying  that  the  law  there  denotes  the  Old  Testament  as  now 
established  (so  Ernesti,  Fritzsche,  De  Wette,  Stuart),  nor  by 
saying  that  faith  establishes  the  law,  as  it  gives  rise  to  new 
obedience  (so  Philippi,  Willet,  Gerlach) ;  but  by  the  view  that 
the  faith  which  apprehends  the  righteousness  of  God  establishes 
the  law  in  the  case  of  all  who  believe.  They  have  fulfilled  it 
in  a  Representative  with  whom  they  are  one.  Faith,  or,  in 
other  words,  according  to  the  metonymy  which  the  apostle  is 
fond  of  using,  Christ,  received  by  faith,  establishes  the  law. 

It  is  commonly  urged,  as  an  objection  to  this  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  allusions  to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  that  the 
apostle  nowhere  uses  the  common  theological  nomenclature, 
"  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;"  and  we  admit  that  this  is  a 
correct  observation.  But  it  conveys  the  opposite  conclusion 
from  that  adopted  by  such  as  call  in  question  its  vicarious 
character.  It  makes  the  vicarious  character  of  the  righteous- 
ness more  evident.    Christ  himself  is  our  righteousness.    The 
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incarnate  Son,  dying  and  rising,  is,  in  such  a  sense,  the  new  hif- 
manity  to  all  who  receive  him,  and  the  realised  ideal  of  what  man 
was  made  to  be,  that  he  himself  is  made  to  us  righteousness,  and 
we  are  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  find  the 
phrase,  "  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;"  but,  more  remarkable, 
we  find  the  phrase  that  we  are  all  that  Christ  is ;  that  he  is 
"  our  righteousness,"  and  we  "the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
The  relation  of  faith  to  this  righteousness  (Rom.  iii.  21),  as 
the  receptive  organ  by  which  we  lay  hold  of  it,  and  the  position 
of  the  word  as  the  medium  of  revealing  it  (Rom.  i.  17),  would 
next  fall  to  be  considered.  But  we  pursue  the  subject  no 
further  at  present. 
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Not  the  Tree  Church  only,  but  the  whole  Protestant  community  in 
tliis  and  other  lands,  will  receive  with  heartfelt  sorrow  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Dr  Cunningham,  the  Principal  of  the  New  Col- 
lege at  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  years  editor  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

This  mournful  event  occurred  at  his  own  house  in  Salisbury  Road, 
Newington,  on  the  14th  day  of  December  1861,  soon  after  he  had 
entered  on  his  fifty- seventh  year,  and  while  he  was  yet  apparently 
in  the  fresh  A'igour  of  robust  manhood,  and  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  intellectual  powers. 

Writing  under  the  first  impression  of  this  unexpected  and  over- 
whelming bereavement,  we  cannot  attempt  anything  like  a  history 
of  his  life,  or  even  a  critical  estimate  of  his  character  and  labours 
as  a  Christian  divine.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  when  his  "  Lectures 
on  Historical  Theology"  shall  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  two 
of  his  colleagues,  to  whose  custody  they  were  specially  consigned 
by  himself  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  full  justice  will  be  done  to  his 
memory,  us  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  of  modern  theologians, 
and  that  his  name  will  be  permanently  embalmed  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  connection  with  that  of  Calvin,  of  whose  peculiar  views, 
in  regard  alike  to  Christian  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  he 
was  a  most  strenuous,  consistent,  and  judicious  advocate.  In  the 
mean  time  we  can  only  give  utterance  to  our  heartfelt  admiration  of 
his  great  talents,  of  his  profound  learning,  and  of  his  truly  noble 
character,  while  we  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss 
which  the  New  College,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity at  large  have  sustained  by  his  death.  We  dare  not  trust 
ourselves  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  pri- 
vileged to  enjoy  his  personal  friendship  when  they  think  of  the  un- 
gpeakable  bereavement  with  which  they  have  been  visited.  The 
event  was  so  sudden,  and  is  yet  so  recent,  that  those  who  were  most 
warmly  attached  to  him  are  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  realise  the 
fact  in  all  its  bearings,  or  to  estimate  aright  its  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. But  some  attributes  of  his  character  were  "  known  and 
read  of  all  men ;"  and  by  means  of  these  he  was  endeared  to  many 
who  had  no  access  to  confidential  intercourse  with  him,  but  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  how  nobly  and  how  consistently 
he  defended  Christian  truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  be 
assailed,  and  with  what  cogent  arguments  he  vindicated  its  sacred 
claims,  in  opposition  alike  to  the  assaults  of  avowed  enemies  and 
the  injudicious  concessions  of  professed  friends. 
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The  solid  -  substratum  of  his  intellectual  character  was  a  large 
measure  of  sound  common  sense  and  great  practical  sagacity,  such 
as  could  only  be  acquired  by  one  endowed  with  a  clear,  logical,  and 
discriminating  mind,  and  habituated  to  the  strenuous  exercise  of  all 
his  faculties  on  every  subject  which  engaged  his  attention.  He 
had  a  peculiar  facility  in  discerning,  as  if  by  intuitive  insight,  but 
really  by  the  combined  action  of  his  knowing  and  logical  powers, 
the  one  point  on  which  any  controversy  turned,  in  stripping  it  of 
all  irrelevant  or  inconclusive  reasonings,  and  in  explaining  the  pre- 
cise "  status  qusestionis,"  so  as  to  simplify  the  problem,  and  lay  bare 
the  hinge  on  which  its  solution  depended.  Hence  his  unrivalled 
eminence  both  as  a  chamber  counsel  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  as  a 
public  debater  in  controversial  discussion.  In  any  perplexity  which 
might  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  right  view  of  any  subject,  whether 
doctrinal  or  practical,  men  resorted  to  him  in  private  for  his  opinion 
and  advice,  in  the  assurance  that  they  were  consulting  one  who 
would  give  no  hasty  or  one-sided  deliverance,  but  would  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  in  all  its  aspects  and 
relations,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  energies  of  a  most  vigorous 
intellect,  and  also  the  rich  stores  of  information  which  were  trea- 
sured up  in  his  singularly  ready  and  retentive  memory.  And  in 
any  matter  of  public  debate  the  Church  looked  to  him  as  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  expression  of  his  judgment 
in  regard  to  it,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  he  would  lay  down 
such  broad  general  principles,  couched  in  precise  and  well  defined 
propositions,  as  would  not  only  afford  a  solid  ground  for  a  judicial 
decision,  but  furnish  them  also  with  a  clear  and  intelligible  reason 
by  which  it  might  be  triumphantly  vindicated  against  all  opponents. 
We  have  listened  to  many  eloquent  speakers,  who  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  their  audience  by  their  logical  acuteness  or  their  rhe- 
torical appeals,  but  we  have  never  listened  to  one  who  succeeded  so 
thoroughly  in  satisfying  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  sending  them 
away  in  the  conscious  possession  of  distinct  and  definite  principles, 
which  they  could  themselves  apply  to  the  question  at  issue,  or  to 
any  cognate  question  which  might  afterwards  arise.  His  eminence, 
both  as  a  private  counsellor  and  as  a  public  controversialist,  arose 
from  the  same  mental  habit- — the  habit  of  looking  at  a  question  in  all 
its  aspects,  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  arguments  on  both 
Bides,  of  fixing  the  precise  point  which  should  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved, of  eliminating  everything  that  was  irrelevant  to  the  main 
issue,  and  bringing  the  whole  stores  of  his  richly  furnished  mind 
to  the  determination  of  the  one  cardinal  truth  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  depended.     In  doing  so  he  left  an  indelible  impres- 
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sion  on  the  minds  both  of  his  friends  and  his  opponents — an  im- 
pression that  he  was  thoroughly  informed  on  the  whole  matter  in 
debate,  that  he  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  it  in  all  its  aspects 
and  relations,  that  he  disguised  no  difficulty,  and  overlooked  no  ob- 
jection that  had  any  material  bearing  on  the  case,  that  he  was  no 
special  pleader,  or  zealous  partisan,  but  an  enlightened  and  im- 
partial, although  a  decided  and  unhesitating,  judge ;  and  that  he 
made  a  fair,  candid,  and  honourable  use  of  all  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments that  might  be  adduced  on  either  side. 

As  a  minister  of  religion,  and  a  professor  of  theology,  he  was 
eminently  characterised  by  reverence  for  the  word  of  Grod, — by  a 
careful  and  conscientious  endeavour  to  ascertain,  in  every  instance, 
what  is  the  jnind  of  the  Spirit, — and  by  a  fearless  and  faithful 
avowal  of  his  convictions,  when  they  were  deliberately  formed  on 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  sure  warrant  of  Scripture.  No  one  could 
be  less  dogmatic  than  he  was  in  affirming  anything  that  depended 
on  mere  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  but  no  one  could  be 
more  dogmatic  in  asserting  whatever  he  believed  to  rest  on  the  in- 
fallible authority  of  Grod.  He  loved  the  Bible,  and  studied  it  as 
"  a  little  child,"  saying  with  Samuel,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth."  Thoroughly  convinced  of  its  divine  origin  and  inspira- 
tion, he  felt  that  he  was  as  much  bound  to'believe  what  G-od  says, 
as  to  do  what  Grod  commands  ;  and  "  thus  saith  the  Lord"  was  to 
him  a  sufficient  reason  for  receiving  every  doctrine  contained  in  it, 
however  mysterious  in  its  own  nature,  or  however  opposed  to  the 
reason  of  the  "  natural  man"  who  ''  cannot  receive  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  because  they  are  foolishness  to  him."  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  admitting  and  affirming  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Calvinism,  obnoxious  as  they  are  tomany  cultivated  minds,  simply  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  was  assured 
that  these  doctrines  can  be  proved  by  the  sure  warrant  of  Scripture. 
And  hence,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  chair,  he  taught  these 
doctrines  without  modification  or  reserve,  but  in  connection  always 
with  those  other  truths  which,  along  with  them,  make  up  the 
whole  revealed  "  counsel  of  God," — and  no  one  could  be  more 
peremptory  in  rejecting,  or  more  vehement  in  denouncing,  the 
opinions  of  those  who,  going  beyond  Calvin,  and  pushing  his  prin- 
ciples to  an  unwarrantable  extreme,  applied  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination to  disprove  either  the  responsible  agency  of  man,  or  the 
freeness  and  universality  of  the  gospel,  as  a  message  addressed  to 
sinners,  and  to  all  sinners  without  exception,  or  the  use  and  efficacy 
of  means,  as  included,  not  less  than  the  end,  in  the  purpose  of  the 
divine  mind.  His  preaching,  therefore,  while  it  was  doctrinal,  waa 
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also  eminently  practical ;  and  his  prelections  had  the  same  general 
character,  inasmuch  as  while  they  laid  a  solid  scriptural  foundation 
for  dogmatic  belief ,  they  were  invariably  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
conscience,  and  directed  to  the  object  of  impressing  men's  minds 
with  a  sense  of  their  relation  to  God,  and  of  their  solemn  responsi- 
bilities as  subjects  of  His  moral  government. 

But  the  chief  charm  of  his  noble  character  lay  in  his  profound 
religious  convictions,  and  his  habitual  personal  piety.  As  a  Chris- 
tian man,  instructed  by  the  Word  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  he  had  undergone  that  change  without  which  no  one,  however 
able  and  accomplished,  "  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
He  was  a  "  living  epistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men,"  but 
an  epistle  "  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart." 
He  had  his  infirmities,  as  every  Christian  man  has, — and  no  one 
could  be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  them,  or  to  humble  himself  be- 
fore God  on  account  of  them  :  he  "  had  a  law  in  his  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,"  but  he  "  delighted  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord  after  the  inward  man ;"  and  whosoever  bearing  the  Christian 
name,  if  any  such  there  be,  is  conscious  of  no  conflict  in  his  soul  be- 
tween sin  and  grace,  may  cast,  if  he  please,  the  first  stone  at  him. 
But  a  life  such  as  his — a  life  devoted  to  the  study  and  exposition  of 
God's  word,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  and  pervaded,  from  first  to  last,  by  a  simple,  unafi'ected, 
unostentatious  piety,  is  the  best  proof  which  his  warmest  friends 
could  desire  that  he  was  indeed  a  child  of  God,  and  that  he  is  now 
an  heir  of  heaven. 

And  as  he  lived,  so  he  died  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 
On  the  eve  of  his  dissolution,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  two  of  his 
colleagues  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in  the  bonds  of  con- 
fidential friendship  for  more  than  thirty  years.  On  being  introduced 
to  his  bedroom,  he  signified  that  he  wished  to  see  them  alone,  and 
after  shaking  hands  cordially  with  both,  he  said,  "  I  was  told  to-day 
about  four  o'clock,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  my  medical  advisers,  I 
had  nearly  finished  my  course,  and  that,  my  constitution  having 
been  so  enfeebled,  they  had  little  hope  of  its  being  able  to  throw  oflf 
the  disease  under  which  1  labour.  I  could  have  wished  that  a  longer 
time  had  been  given  me  for  preparation  before  the  great  final 
change ;  and  that  I  might  have  had  leisure  to  re-examine  the 
whole  foundations  of  my  faith  and  hope ;  for  I  feel  that  the  only 
question  now  for  me,  is  that  of  my  personal  relation  to  God."  On 
its  being  suggested  that,  in  his  case,  the  foundation  had  been  settled 
and  ascertained  long  ago,  he  answered — "  Yes  ;  I  was  enabled  at  an 
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early  period  of  life  to  give  myself  to  Christ,  and  to  dedicate  my 
life  to  his  service ;  and,  notwithstanding  many  infirmities,  and 
many  evil  tendencies,  I  have  still  adhered  to  Him."  He  then  ex- 
pressed the  great  comfort  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  constant 
friendship  and  cordial  co-operation  of  those  who  stood  beside  him, 
acknowledging  that  they  had  borne  with  his  infirmities,  and  had 
acted  towards  him  as  true  and  faithful  friends  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  many  acts  of  kindness,  for  which  he  was  deeply  grateful. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  had  a  special  object  in  sending  for  them 
at  this  time.  He  had  been  much  occupied  during  the  day,  and  was 
somewhat  fatigued.  He  had  been  engaged  in  getting  his  Will  ex- 
tended and  signed ;  but  that  deed  dealt  only  with  his  pecuniary 
afi'airs,  and  did  not  contain  any  special  instructions  to  his  trustees 
respecting  his  papers  and  manuscripts.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
commit  to  the  care  of  his  two  colleagues  the  entire  charge  of  his 
papers  connected  with  the  College,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library 
there,  with  power  to  them  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  may  think  right, 
and  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  might  seem  best  for  the  good  of 
the  Church,  and  the  interests  of  his  family.  On  its  being  asked, 
whether,  in  speaking  of  his  papers  connected  with  the  College,  he 
meant  to  include  his  MS.  Lectures,  he  said,  "  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion my  Lectures  specially  in  my  statement,  but  I  meant  them  to 
be  included  in  the  papers  to  which  I  referred."  On  this  matter  be- 
ing settled,  he  added, — ''  And  my  family — you  will  both  remember 
my  family."  On  being  asked  if  he  had  any  message  to  the  students 
of  the  New  College,  in  whom  he  took  a  paternal  interest,  he  lay 
back  for  some  seconds  on  his  pillow  in  earnest  thought,  and  then 
said,  "  I  have  no  particular  word  for  them  except  this, — Let  them 
give  themselves  first  to  Christ,  and  then  dedicate  their  whole  life  to 
his  service ;  seeking  to  be  able  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  '  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit.' "  He  then  bade  his 
colleagues  affectionately  farewell;  and  as  he  grasped  their  hands 
with  a  cordial  and  prolonged  pressure,  repeated  these  lines  : — 

"  A  few  short  years  of  evil  past, 
We  reach  that  happy  shore, 
Where  death-divided  friends  at  last 
Shall  meet  to  part  no  more." 

His  last  words  to  them,  twice  repeated,  were,  "  We  shall  meet  at 
the  right  hand ;" — and  in  little  more  than  four  hours  he  "  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus."  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  they 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them,"  May  we 
be  followers  of  those  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  inherit  the 
promises  ! 
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Neue  Evangdische  Kirchenzeitung. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  this  periodical,  is  the  account  of  the 
Ecclesiastico-Theological  State  of  Holland,  which  has  been  declared  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Holland  to  have  been 
correctly  drawn.  Holland,  says  the  writer,  in  regard  to  its  religion  and 
theological  development,  in  many  respects  obeyed  the  German  influences. 
The  powerful  impulse  which  Schleiermacher  gave  to  the  new  German  theo- 
logy, all  the  evils  of  which  are  far  counterbalanced  by  its  blessings,  and 
which  even  the  various  opponents  of  this  prince  of  learning  could  not  de- 
stroy, has  taken  root  also  in  Hc»lland,  but  much  later,  and  under  conditions 
quite  different  from  those  which  Schleiermacher  met  with  in  Germany. 

The  religio-ecelesiastical  parties  in  Holland  are  principally  these  four  : — 
1,  The  strictly  orthodox ;  2,  The  mildly  orthodox ;  3,  The  temperately  libera 
(to  which  party  belongs  the  Groningen  school);  and  4,  The  liberal, properly 
so  called,  out  of  which  has  recently  sprung,  as  the  extreme  left,  an  empirical 
materialistic  school.  The  first  two  of  these  parties  regard  each  other  ami- 
cably. Orthodox  !  and  Liberal !  These  are  the  two  battle-cries  shouted 
with  great  bitterness  by  the  extreme  right,  or  the  extreme  left,  against  each 
other. 

1.  The  strictly  orthodox  party.  The  chief  seat  of  this  party  is  at  the  Hague. 
Groen  Van  Prinsterer  is  the  ablest  of  their  distinguished  leaders.  He  re- 
peatedly filled  the  situation  of  minister  and  of  deputy  of  the  Diet,  which 
latter  situation  he  resigned  because  the  Diet  determined  that  no  instruction 
in  the  Christian  religion  was  to  be  communicated  in  the  common  schools 
which  were  without  any  confession.  Such  instruction,  it  was  asserted,  was 
the  business  only  of  the  Church.  This  decision,  he  contended  with  all  his 
might,  was  in  effect  the  conversion  of  a  "  Christian  state  "  into  an  "  atheis- 
tical "  one,  according  to  his  conviction.  He  is  also  an  eminent  historian. 
Other  celebrated  leaders  of  this  party  are  Dr  Capadose,  Makai,  Clout  Van 
Souterwoude,  &c. 

2.  The  mildly  orthodox  party.  At  its  head  stands  an  association  of  clergy- 
men calling  themselves  "  Earnestness  and  peace."  An  ecclestiastical 
gazette  was  published  under  the  same  name,  edited  by  Pastor  Chantepie 
de  la  Saussaye  of  Leyden,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  members  of  this 
party.  It  has  been  lately  discontinued.  The  leaders  of  this  party,  so  far, 
stand  mediately  or  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  new  German 
theology.  I  mention  among  its  present  or  former  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, Beets,  minister  at  Hemstede,  near  Haarlem,  president  of  the  "Ernst 
und  Friede,"  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  new  religious  poets  and  authors 
of  Holland  ;  Helldnng,  the  Wichern  of  Holland,  the  founder  and  advocate 
of  the  famed  Magdalen  Asylum  at  Steenbeck,  the  middle-point  of  all  the 
Dutch  efforts  to  promote  home  missions,  and  the  zealous  advocate  of  foreign 
missions ;  Hasenbroek.  perhaps  the  first  preacher  in  Amsterdam ;  Van 
Bhyn,  in  Nieuwe  Loosdrecht,  by  Utrecht ;  Osterzee,  in  Rotterdam,  one  of 
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the  associates  engaged  in  the  great  Bibelwerk  of  Professor  Lange  of  Bonn  ; 
Doedes,  formerly  a  minister  in  Rotterdam,  recently  appointed  to  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Theology  in  Utrecht,  who  is  at  war  with  the  latest  pantheistico- 
materialistic  unbelievers  ;  Secretan  and  Trottet  in  the  Hague,  the  latter  a 
zealous  disciple  of  Vinet.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  Berlin  under  the 
guidance  of  Neander,  he  became  a  reformed  preacher  at  Stockholm,  and  by 
his  communication  regarding  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Holland  in  the  Revue 
Chretienne,  he  drew  upon  him  a  sharp  assault  from  the  orthodox  party. 
Between  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  parties.  Da  Costa  of  Amsterdam, 
who  has  but  lately  departed  to  his  home,  held  to  the  last  a  happy  mediating 
place. 

3.  The  Groningen  School. — It  had  its  first  origin  in  the  noble,  personal 
energy  of  one  Professor  Van  Heusde.  Filled  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  for 
Plato,  he  attracted  to  him  many  studious  youths,  principally  those  who 
were  most  highly  distinguished,  and  inspired  them  with  a  similar  love  for 
that  spirit  who  became  even  to  a  Neander  the  guide  to  Christ.  By  the 
theologians  among  his  scholars,  a  bridge  was  easily  constructed  from  Plato 
to  Schleiermacher ;  and  so  there  arose  a  Platonico-Schleiermacher  tendency, 
whose  principal  representative  at  present  is  Hofstede  de  Groot,  professor  of 
theology  at  Groningen,  who  is  esteemed  and  held  in  honour  by  all  parties. 
Hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Groningen  School.  Belonging  to 
this  school  there  are  many  different  shades  of  opinion,  both  on  the  right 
and  left,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  its  principal  characteristics  : — 

As  far  as  regards  their  doctrines,  they  deny  the  essential  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  In  Christology  they  are 
Arians,  seeing  in  Christ  the  image  and  the  ideal  of  all  that  is  good,  and 
true,  and  beautiful — the  divine  teacher  of  the  human  race.  In  Anthro- 
pology, they  are  semi- Pelagian.  In  Soterology,  they  are  anti-Anselmian — 
the  death  of  Christ  not  being  received  as  an  ofiering  of  atonement,  but  as 
the  highest  manifestation,  and  the  strongest  pledge,  of  the  love  of  God. 
They  have  a  particular  repugnance  to  all  creeds.  As  to  the  Christian  life, 
they  regard  a  practical  love  as  everything,  and  are  ceaseless  in  their  acti- 
vity in  all  the  branches  of  foreign  and  home  mission  effort.  Hofstede  de 
Groot  was  related  to  Gutzlaff,  and  is  a  personal  friend  of  Wichern.  A 
Pantheistic  element  predominates  among  them. 

The  Groningen  school  is  popular  chiefly  among  the  educated  classes,  who 
yet  stand  far  aloof  from  the  positive  faith  of  Christianity,  for  the  mild, 
loving  spirit  of  which,  however,  they  often  shew  a  deep  respect. 

4.  The  Liberals,  properly  so  called. — ^I  am,  perhaps,  not  far  from  the 
truth  when,  in  few  words,  I  thus  describe  the  members  of  this  school : — They 
think  rationalistically ;  they  speak  biblically ;  they  live  worldly.  Its  ad- 
herents are  said  to  be  very  numerous.  The  majority  of  the  clergy  belong 
to  it,  their  education  at  the  Dutch  universities  giving  such  a  direction  to 
their  minds. 

Of  the  three  universities — of  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Groningen — the  last 
is  that  which  gives  the  name  to  the  party.  Utrecht  is  the  more  orthodox, 
Leyden  the  more  liberal.  The  orthodoxy  of  Utrecht,  however,  is  more  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  understanding  than  of  the  heart — perhaps  more  rela,ted  to 
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the  ancient  Dutch  supernaturalism,  not  yet  animated,  inspired,  and  made 
living  by  the  union  of  faith  and  knowledge. 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Holland, 
we  nqjiv  turn  our  attention  to  certain  recent  events, 

A  general  assault  has  been  made  against  the  Groningen  school,  as  they 
have  fully  exhibited  their  views  in  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Theol(^cal  Science."  That  assault  originated  with  the  strictly  orthodox 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  Groen  van  Prinsterer.  They  presented  a 
paper  to  the  Synod,  demanding  that  the  Groningen  theology  should  be 
officially  condemned,  on  the  ground  of  its  openly  conflicting  with  the 
confession  of  the  Reformed  National  Church  on  all  chief  points.  Since 
their  demand  was  not  complied  with,  they  turned  to  the  Christian  people, 
and  requested  them  to  take  part  in  a  petition  requiring  the  dismissal  of  the 
Groningen  professors.  That  assault  has  only  raised  them  into  respect 
again. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon,  scarcely  occupying  a  place  among  the  parties 
sketched  above,  is  Scholten,  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  The  son  of 
a  Eationalist  minister,  he  has  made  the  attempt  to  unite  together  the 
coldest  rationalism  with  the  completest  orthodoxy,  by  making  the  clothing 
of  the  one  hang  over  and  cover  the  other.  His  starting-point  is  like  that 
of  Schleiermacher,  and  his  pupil  Alexander  Schweizer — the  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  God,  or  the  absolute  dependence  of  men.  From  this  he 
infers  the  unconditional  predestination  of  God ;  but  differing  from  the  pre- 
destination of  the  church  doctrine  in  this,  that  it  regards  the  whole  deve- 
lopment of  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  man  in  a  more  or  less  Pantheistic 
way.  While  in  this  last  point  Scholten  agrees  with  Schleiermacher,  yet  here 
he  becomes  completely  separated  from  him,  in  this  respect,  that  he  does  not 
regard,  as  Schleiermacher  did,  feeling  (das  Gefuhl)  but  natural  common 
sense,  intelligence  as  the  seat,  spring,  and  rule  of  all  religious  |  truth-. 
Jesus  is  to  him  nothing  more  than  the  rational  teacher  of  that  sovereignty 
of  God.  As  to  scientific  depth,  strength,  and  penetration,  he  stands  far 
below  Schleiermacher. 

The  Rationalism  and  Pantheism,  which  Scholten  covered  with  a  veil, 
have  been  meantime  brought  out  by  Opzoomer,  the  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Utrecht.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  career  an  adherent  of  the  negative 
idealism  of  the  German  Hegelian  School  of  the  left,  which  resolves  the 
sacred  history  even  of  the  New  Testament  into  pure  myths,  he  has  recently 
thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  crude,  empirical  Realism  which  recog- 
nises no  other  realities  than  those  of  nature  and  its  unchangeable  laws ;  no 
other  truth  than  that  which  can  be  proved  by  the  test  of  the  senses.  Al- 
ready these  errors,  which  so  mark  the  spirit  of  the  age,  have  diffused  them- 
selves not  only  from  the  professor's  chair,  but  one  may  hear  them  openly 
proclaimed  even  from  the  pulpit.  For  example.  Pastor  Pierson  of  Rotter- 
dam, one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Opzoomer's  pupils,  expresses  himself 
against  the  resurrection  of  Jesus — acknowledging  that  the  apostle  Paul 
bases  his  whole  proclamation  of  the  gospel  on  this  fact.  He  says — ■"  We 
have  never  seen  the  grave  give  up  its  dead  ;  while,  in  every  age,  we  have 
seen  spiritually- minded  Christians  even  commit  error?    Which  is  the  more 
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natural,  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  or  that  Paul  was  mistaken?"  He 
seeks,  by  the  back-door  of  a  practical  need,  to  bring  in  again  the  living  God, 
who  had  been  cast  out  by  the  front  door  of  reason. 

Thus  the  death- waters  (Todeswasser)  of  infidelity  in  Rationalism,  Panthe- 
ism, and  Materialism  trickle  and  eat  their  way  through  that  protecting 
dyke  which  the  hand  of  God  has  erected  around  the  family  of  the  Church 
and  the  State,  in  Holland  no  less  than  in  Germany.  And,  alas  !  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  sad  fact,  that  in  the  one  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  believers  bite  and  devour  one  another,  while  the  enemy  is  at  their 
very  doors. 

But  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  strife,  we  stand  not  in  doubt.  We  look 
above  all  this  stir  and  commotion  on  earth,  to  the  hills  whence  cometh 
our  aid.  E. 

Theologische  Stvdien  und  Kritiken. 

The  third  number  of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  the  current  year 
opens  with  a  preface  by  Ullmann  in  reference  to  his  recent  resignation  of  his 
ecclesiastical  office.  But  it  is  impossible  to  gather  anycertain  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  those  disputes  which  have  brought  about  the  change 
in  his  ecclesiastical  position.  What  will  interest  the  readers  ot the  Studien 
und  Kritiken  most  in  this  prefatory  statement  of  Ullmann,  is  the  announce- 
ment, that  he  is  now  left  at  greater  freedom  to  devote  his  time  to  the  perio- 
dical, both  as  editor  and  as  contributor ;  and  he  expects  to  be  able  to  give 
some  notice  of  his  friend  Umbreit,  who  was  so  long  united  with  him  in  his 
editorship. 

More  than  the  half  of  this  number  is  occupied  with  three  dissertations, 
the  first  of  which  is  entitled  "  Propylaea  to  a  theology  of  classical  an- 
tiquity," from  the  pen  of  Dr  Friederich  Liibker,  director  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Parchim,  who  has  already  shewn  his  qualifications  for  treating  this  sub- 
ject, by  a  work  on  "  The  Theology  and  Ethic  of  Sophocles."  The  importance 
to  theology  of  classical  antiquity,  has  perhaps  never  been  adequately  esti- 
mated in  our  own  country.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  an  accurate  conception 
must  be  formed  of  that  which  differentiates  Christianity  from  all  other  re- 
ligions, and  especially  from  those  amid  which  it  sprang  up,  and  which  it 
required  first  of  all  to  overcome.  As  "  Propylaea"  to  such  a  study,  the 
article  before  us  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  The  article  analyses  the 
heathen  religious  consciousness  in  all  its  various  phenomena,  and  contrasts 
these  with  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 

The  second  dissertation  is  by  Dr  F.  Piper  of  Berlin,  on  "  Lost  and  Dis- 
covered Monuments  and  MSS.,"  who  has  devoted  more  time  than  perhaps 
any  man  living  to  the  study  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  results  of  which 
he  has  already  published  in  some  works  which  were  noticed  last  year  in  the 
Stvdien  und  Kritiken ;  and  the  article  before  us,  containing  the  fruits  of 
several  years'  travels  of  inquiry  throughout  the  continent  and  in  our  own 
island,  is  of  permanent  value.  He  proceeds  to  notice,  first  of  all,  some  of  those 
antiquities  which  have  disappeared.  The  principal  loss  has  been  sustained 
by  the  collection  in  the  Basilica  at  Monza.  A  large  number  of  antiquities 
were  carried  away  from  it  to  Paris  in  1797,  and  although  professedly  all 
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were  given  back  in  1815,  yet  some  have  never  returned.  The  same  collec- 
tion at  Monza  suflfered  an  important  loss  so  lately  as  in  April  1859,  by  the 
Austrians  carrying  off  an  iron  crown.  The  first  class  of  archaeological  objects 
noticed  is  the  precious  stones,  and  among  these,  first  of  all,  the  celebrated 
Sapphire  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  ;  an  intaglio,  which  bears  the  figure 
of  a  boar  hunt.  Tbe  smaragd  with  the  image  of"  Christ,  which  was  sent 
from  the  collection  in  Constantinople  by  the  Sultan  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII., 
for  the  ransom  of  his  brother,  and  two  or  three  similar  antiquities,  are  also 
described  in  detail.  We  are  presented  with  a  long  notice  of  two  illustrated 
Greek  MSS.,  as  specimens  of  two  tendencies,  the  imitative  and  the  creative,  in 
mediaeval  Greek  art.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Octateuch, 
the  second  the  MS.  of  the  Psalter  in  the  British  Museum.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  section  of  this  whole  article  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  the 
history  and  the  description  of  Abgarus's  portrait  of  Christ.  This  valuable 
antiquity  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Albert,  by  whom  it  was  allowed 
to  appear  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  art,  where  Piper  informs  us  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  it,  as  well  as  several  other  objects,  anew. 
Professor  Piper  then  closes  his  article  with  a  narrative  of  the  strange  fate 
of  some  MSS.  with  the  text  alone. 

The  last  of  the  three  dissertations  in  this  number  discusses  "  the  captivity 
and  conversion  of  Manasseh."  It  is  a  contribution  from  a  Berlin  "candi- 
dat,"  E.  Gerlach,  in  reply  to  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  account  was  a 
fabrication.  The  reply  of  Herr  Gerlach  goes  very  thoroughly  into  his  op- 
ponent's arguments,  and  draws  attention  to  facts  and  modes  of  interpretation, 
by  which  the  account  of  Manasseh 's  captivity  and  conversion  is  verified. 
Besides  these  we  have  a  contribution  by  UUmann  on  Frederick  the  Pious, 
the  third  of  that  name  among  the  electors  of  the  Palatinate.  The  sketch 
of  the  pious  elector  reminds  one  of  the  historian  of  the  Keformers  before  the 
Reformation,  and  induces  us  to  hope  that  he  may  yet  find  leisure  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose,  which  he  here  intimates  he  has  had  in  view,  of  writing  a 
large  work  as  a  memorial  of  a  "  man  in  whom  the  Christian  and  the  prince 
were  united  in  so  remarkable  a  manner."  In  the  article  before  us,  the  life 
and  character  of  the  elector  are  pourtrayed  chiefly  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
the  grounds  on  which  the  old  hymn  in  question  is  attributed  to  him.  The 
only  other  paper  in  this  part  of  our  periodical,  consists  of  some  contributions 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  communicated  from  the  re- 
mains of  Dr  Schneckenburger,  by  licentiate  E.  Riehm. 

We  come  to  two  reviews,  of  which  the  first  is  written  by  a  theologian 
now  in  some  measure  known  among  ourselves,  Professor  Hagenbach 
of  Basle.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  two  German  universities  cele- 
brated their  jubilee,  the  university  of  Berlin  on  reaching  its  fiftieth,  the 
university  of  Basle  on  reaching  the  four  hundredth  year  of  its  existence.  In 
connection  with  the  jubilee  of  the  latter,  two  works  have  appeared  which 
are  noticed  in  the  Review  before  us.  The  first  of  these  works  is  a  history 
of  the  university  from  its  foundation  in  1460,  till  the  Reformation  in  1529, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Professor  Vischer,  at  the  request  of  the  acade- 
mical government.  The  second  work  is  on  the  theological  school  of  Basle 
from  the  foundation  of  the  university  to  De  Wette's  death  in  1849,  and  was 
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written  for  the  same  occasion  by  the  reviewer  himself,  at  the  request  of  the 
theological  faculty. 

The  second  review,  written  by  Professor  Weiss,  introduces  to  us  a  new 
book  of  400  pages,  on  the  old  and  difficult  problem  concerning  the  histori- 
cal occasions  of  the  pastoral  epistles.  The  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Dr  Otto 
considers  as  not,  properly  speaking,  a  letter,  but  a  charge  containing  in- 
structions for  Timothy's  guidance,  which  Paul  put  into  his  hands  on  sending 
him  into  JMacedonia,  (Acts  xix,  22).  The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are 
mainly  drawn  from  an  exegesis  of  1  Tim.  i.  3.  Dr  Otto  is  met  by  the  diffi- 
culty, that  we  have  no  accounts  of  erroneous  doctrines  having  arisen  in  the 
Macedonian  Church.  This  objection,  however,  is  removed  by  an  attempted 
proof,  which  is  led  at  great  length,  that  the  erroneous  teachers,  to  whom 
this  charge  referred,  were  not  in  Macedonia,  but  in  Corinth,  through  which 
Timothy  was  to  pass  on  his  way  to  the  northern  province. 

The  fourth  number  commences  with  a  continuation  of  Dr  Lubker's 
article  on  the  Theology  of  Classical  Antiquity.  In  this  paper  the  author 
seeks  to  exhibit  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  developed  in  their  philosophy,  his  first  article  having  been  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  their  religion  as  presented  in  their  poetical  and  his- 
torical literature.  In  leaving,  however,  the  one  department,  and  entering 
the  other,  he  is  brought,  as  he  himself  feels,  into  more  difficult  ground,  no 
longer  treading  in  the  more  palpable  region  of  popular  belief.  The  dis- 
cussion on  Socrates  brings  into  prominence  very  finely  the  intensely  prac- 
tical character  in  which  philosophy  came  from  him  as  an  outflowing  of  his 
own  deep  moral  being.  The  part  devoted  to  Plato  is  occupied  chiefly  with 
a  discussion  of  his  conceptions  of  God  and  of  immortality.  What  will 
attract  most  interest  in  this  discussion  is  the  inquiry,  which  is  entered 
upon  in  connection  with  modem  controversies,  whether  the  idea  of  person- 
ality is  to  be  found  in  the  Platonic  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the  immor- 
tality of  man.  Dr  Liibker's  paper  cannot  be  regarded  but  as  very  valu- 
ably suggestive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  fruits  of  pre- 
Christian  speculation  on  religion. 

The  second  dissertation  is  also  a  continuation  of  a  previous  one,  which 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  this  year, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr  Weiss,  professor  in  Konigsberg,  and  discusses  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  three  synoptical  gospels.  As  the  author's 
former  paper  on  this  subject  was  devoted  to  the  first  of  these  gospels,  the 
one  before  us  treats  of  the  other  two.  The  largest  portion,  however,  of  the 
paper  is  occupied  with  the  gospel  according  to  Mark.  It  maintains  the 
Aramaic  composition  by  Matthew  to  have  been  the  original  apostolical  gospel. 
Dr  Weiss  considers  Mark's  as  the  earliest  recension  of  this  original  gospel. 
This  theory  of  Weiss,  refusing,  as  it  does,  to  ascribe  to  Matthew  the  entire 
authorship  of  the  first  gospel,  vdll,  of  course,  meet  with  comparatively 
little  favour. 

The  last  of  the  dissertations  in  this  number  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  prophetic  passage  on  Immanuel,  in  Isaiah  vii.  14,  sqq.,  establishing 
the  strictly  Messianic  character  of  the  prophecy  which  it  treats  of. 

Passing  from  the  dissertations,  we  find,  among   the   "  Thoughts  and 
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Observations,"  an  article  by  Eduard  Graf,  Superintendent  at  Schalkan, 
Meiningen,  occasioned  by  an  article  of  Buttmann's,  which  appeared  in  the 
Studien  und  KrUiken  last  year.  Buttmann's  article  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Father,  forgive  them,"  &c.  (Luke  xxiii.  24), 
were  an  interpolation ;  and  the  article  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  Buttmann  in  defence  of  that  opinion.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  considerable  number  of  MSS.,  headed  by  the  very  important  Codex 
Vaticanus  (B),  are  without  these  words  of  Christ,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  external  authority  is  somewhat  indecisive  as  to  their  genuineness. 
Herr  Graf's  article  is  occupied  chiefly  with  bringing  out  the  internal  grounds 
for  believing  the  words  to  be  genuine.  This  article  is  followed  by  another 
exegetical  discussion,  by  Professor  Zyro  of  Bern,  on  James  iv.  5,  6.  The 
professor  had  written  on  this  "  crux  interpretum,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  the 
Stud.  u.  Krit,  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1840.  Since  then  there  have  been 
two  articles  on  the  passage,  in  the  same  periodical,  by  Herrn  Grimm  and 
Rauch,  in  the  years  1854  and  1858  respectively.  These  more  recent  dis- 
cussions, as  well  as  that  of  Wiesinger  in  his  commentary,  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  contribution  by  Dr  Stein  to  the  Theol.  Litt.  Blatt  for  May  1858, 
which  has  called  from  Professor  Zyro  a  defence  of  the  interpretation  which 
he  suggested  twenty-one  years  ago.  Verse  6th  is  explained  as  shewing 
that  they  fell  into  contradiction,  not  only  with  themselves,  but  with  the 
God  who  gives  grace  to  the  humble,  but  resists  the  proud. 

Following  this  there  are  three  reviews,  of  which  the  first  is  from  the  pen 
of  Ullmann.  It  notices  a  work  recently  published  in  Basle,  being  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  there  by  some  of  the  professors  and  clergymen  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  in  Basle  to 
institute  popular  courses  of  lectures  on  theological  subjects — the  well-known 
lectures  of  Professor  Hagenbach  on  various  periods  of  Church  History 
having  been  delivered  originally,  not  in  the  university,  but  to  popular 
audiences  in  the  city.  The  lectures  reviewed  by  Ullmann  may  be  interest- 
ing in  this  country,  as  shewing  the  tendencies  of  unchristian  speculation  in 
Germany,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  met  by  German  Christians. 
The  second  review  is  devoted  to  Lachmann's  New  Testament,  now  brought 
to  a  completion,  by  Philip  Buttmann.  Of  the  great  principles  which  Lach- 
mann  introduced  into  the  science,  a  sketch  will  be  found  in  the  article 
before  us,  the  ability  of  which  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  work  of  Wieseler.  J.  C.  M. 

I'Tieologische  Zeitschrifl. 

This  valuable  journal,  the  organ  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  theology,  is 
still  kept  up  with  spirit  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Dieckhoff  and  Kliefoth 

Among  the  papers  which  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  we  were 
specially  interested  in  an  elaborate  notice  of  the  revival  movement  in 
America  and  Ireland.  Even  when  we  see  reason  to  dissent  from  the  judg- 
ment presented,  it  is  never  uninstructive  to  read  strictures  upon  our  reli- 
gious questions  which  proceed  from  the  friendly  pen  of  some  divine  who 
has  been  nurtured  under  foreign  skies,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  foreign  com- 
munion.    The  present  paper  begins  with  a  remarkably  careful  and  candid 
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statement  of  the  leading  facts  and  characteristic  features  of  the  revival. 
On  a  review  of  these,  the  author  summarily  dismisses  the  allegation  that 
the  whole  was  an  affair  of  excited  addresses  and  weak  nerves ;  and  em- 
phatically recognises  in  the  movement  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  addresses  delivered,  the  prayers  offered — the  whole  movement,  indeed 
— have  proceeded  on  a  peculiar  theory  of  conversion;  whereas,  in  the 
writer's  view,  a  certain  divine  hfe  ought  to  be  presupposed  in  the  case  of 
all  baptized  persons,  as  the  result  of  sacramental  grace  ;  and  the  endeavour 
ought  to  be  to  awaken  such  persons  to  the  consciousness  of  their  privilege, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  within  their  hearts.  After 
having  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  inculcation  of  sacramental  grace 
with  the  semi-Pelagianism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  one  is  struck  with 
astonishment  at  meeting  with  it  in  association  with  sound  views  on  the 
subject  of  justification  by  faith.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  figment  of  baptismal  regeneration,  wherever  it  may  be 
found ;  and  we  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  address  sinners  as  strangers  to  the 
grace  of  God,  unregenerate  persons,  who,  "except  they  be  converted,"  shall 
in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry 
whether  some  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  revival  movement 
have  not  been  betrayed  by  their  zeal  into  an  extreme  way  of  presenting 
the  subject  of  conversion.  It  has  been  sometimes  forgotten  that  God  has 
made  provision  for  regenerating  infants  as  well  as  grown  men,  and  that 
this  may  be  hoped  for  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  parents  and  friends. 
The  Reformed  Church,  in  rejecting  the  figment  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
never  meant  to  reject  the  hope  of  the  regeneration  of  the  infant  children  of 
God's  people.  Now,  of  course,  where  a  soul  has  been  regenerated  in  in- 
fancy, there  can  never  afterwards  be  a  conversion  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  great  preachers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  addressing  their  calls  to  the  unconverted,  were  careful  to  guard 
themselves  on  this  point. 

The  July- August  number  of  the  Zeitschrifi  contains  a  learned  paper  by 
Dr  Kriiger  on  the  Church  Music  of  Germany,  with  notices  of  the  principal 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  Service  of 
Song  from  the  times  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory  to  our  own.  It  is  mentioned 
as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Protestant  service,  that  it  alone  has  been  faith- 
ful to  the  ancient  custom  of  congregational  singing — the  Romish  Church, 
since  Gregory,  having  restricted  singing  to  the  choir. 

Besides  such  elaborate  papers  as  those  we  have  named,  this  Journal 
presents  the  reader  with  notices  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the  Lutheran 
community  in  Germany.  We  are  thankful  to  observe  that  it  shews  a  front 
of  resolute  opposition  to  the  Rome-ward  movement  which  has  agitated 
many  parts  of  Lutheran  Germany  since  1848.  It  would  appear  that  a 
paper — the  Volkshlatt  fiir  Stadt  und  Land — has  been  for  some  years 
advocating  union  with  Rome.  The  party  which  it  represents  have  been 
described  as  the  "  Tractarians  "  of  Germany.  But  the  resemblance  which 
suggested  the  designation  is  a  resemblance  with  some  notable  differences. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Volkablattj  retaining,  or  anxious  to  retain,  the  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  js  far  more  evangelical  than  the 
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Tractarians ;  on  the  other  hand,  German  antipathy  to  the  Italian  nation 
and  its  aspirations,  has  infused  into  it  a  heartiness  of  political  sympathy 
for  the  Pope  and  Papacy  which  no  English  party  could  share.  Another 
movement  in  the  Lutheran  community,  which  constantly  reappears,  is  the 
extreme  Confessionalism,  which  is  more  and  more  refusing  the  right  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Union,  which  wc  cannot  but 
deplore. 

Le  Huguenot  Revue  Religieuse  trimestrielle. 

We  gladly  call  attention  to  this  French  religious  periodical,  just  started 
in  London.  It  aims  to  make  known  to  English  readers  the  state  of  the 
Churches  in  France,  and  to  bring  before  I'rench  readers  what  God  is  doing 
in  Great  Britain.  As  it  is  replete  with  a  sound  evangelical  spirit,  and 
intends  to  borrow  largely  from  the  journals  of  both  countries,  we  cordially 
wish  it  success.  Christian  families  that  have  made  a  study  of  French  could 
not  do  better  than  take  in  such  a  periodical  for  their  children,  both  for  the 
language  and  the  sentiments. 


XIII.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Nichors  Standard  Divities.     The  Works  of  Thomas  Adams,  with  Memoir  hy 
Joseph  Angus,  D.D,    Edinburgh:  Nichol.     1861. 

The  volumes  of  this  admirable  library  of  Puritan  Divines  are  appearing  in 
rapid  succession.  Already  the  fourth  volume  has  been  issued,  containing  the 
first  instalment  of  the  works  of  Adams.  Though  the  class  of  readers  who 
appreciate  the  writings  of  Owen  and  Goodwin  will  be  startled  at  the  singular 
transition  which  they  make  when  they  open  Adams,  with  his  quips  and 
cranks  and  antithetic  phrase,  they  cannot  but  be  regaled  with  his  fancy  and 
learning.  AVe  are  happy  that  the  works  of  the  Puritan  writers  are  to  be 
given  without  abridgment,  and  only  modernised  so  far  as  spelling  is  con- 
corned.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  public  will  encourage  this  important 
undertaking,  which  puts  within  the  reach  of  every  reader  a  whole  library  of 
solid,  spiritual,  and  edifying  theological  works,  at  the  most  reasonable  price. 
They  are  suited  to  all  evangelically-minded  Churches,  and  are  beautifully  got 
up  as  well  as  admirably  edited.  S. 


Codex  Zacynthius.  Greek  Palimpsest  Fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 
obtained  in  the  Island  of  Zante  hy  the  late  General  Colin  Macaulay,  and 
now  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Deciphered, 
Transcribed,  and  Edited  by  S.  P.  Tkegelles,  LL.D.  London  :  S.  Bagster 
<fe  Sons,  Paternoster  Row.     1861. 

All  lovers  of  the  Bible  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Messrs  Bagster  for 
their  valuable  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  for  their  many  and  substantial  pub- 
lications helping  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Many  of  the 
works  published  by  them,  and  which  are  invaluable  helps  to  the  Biblical 
scholar,  are  got  up  at  very  great  expense ;  and,  being  confined  to  a  neces- 
sarily limited  class  of  readers,  considered  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  paying  undertakings.  Such  a  work  is  that  before 
us.  It  is  got  up  in  the  first  style  of  art.  Paper,  printing,  binding  are  all 
such  as  a  lover  of  books  loves  to  look  upon  ana  handle,    Bat  the  intrinsic 
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value  of  the  matter  of  the  volume  is  great.  It  appears  that  a  MS.  volume 
was  presented  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1821,  by  General 
Macaulay,  the  brother  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  and  uncle  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
The  volume  he  had  brought  home  with  him  from  Zante,  one  of  the  Grecian 
islands,  where  he  had  in  some  way  acquired  it.  The  vellum  on  which  the 
volume  was  written  turned  out  to  be  a  palimpsest.  The  later  writing  is  a 
Greek  lectionary  from  the  four  Gospels ;  and  belongs,  it  is  supposed,  to  about 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  vellum  is  generally  coarse,  and  a  few  of  the 
leaves  are  torn.  The  modem  book  (so  to  speak)  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
folio  the  leaves  measuring  eleven  by  seven  inches.  The  older  writing  must 
have  been  part  of  a  volume  of  large  folio  size,  fourteen  by  eleven  inches ; 
the  leaves  being  now  folded  across,  and  the  later  writing  running  the  other 
way.  The  text  of  large  portions  of  Luke's  Gospel — in  many  cases  quite  con- 
tinuous, from  the  beginning  on  to  xi.  33 — is  accompanied  by  large  patristic 
extracts  occupying  often  the  greater  part,  and  at  times  the  whole,  of  the 
page.  The  text  is  in  round,  full,  well-formed  uncial  letters,  such  as  would 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  sixth  century,  had  it  not  been  that  the  catena 
which  surrounds  the  text,  and  is  of  the  same  age,  has  the  round  letters  so 
cramped  as  to  appear  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century.  There  are  few  accents 
or  breathings  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  Dr  Tregelles  sways  between  the  sixth  and 
the  eighth  century  as  the  date  of  this  precious  MS.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  doubt  about  its  date,  concerning  the  value  of  its  readings  there  can  be 
no  difficulty.  Dr  Tregelles  says  in  his  preface,  "  I  am  not  anxious  to  vindi- 
cate a  very  high  antiquity  for  this  MS.,  for  this  is  a  point  of  hardly  any 
importance  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  goodness  of  the  text.  Though  it 
contains  but  a  shall  portion  of  the  inspired  volume  of  the  New  Testament, 
its  maintenance  of  the  ancient  readings  in  that  small  portion  supports  that 
class  of  texts  in  all  other  parts.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  ancient 
MS  .  of  which  the  text  has  yet  been  published,  which  exhibts  more  im- 
portant readings  ;  or  is,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  a  more  valuable  contri- 
bution to  sacred  letters  than  this  Codex  Zacynthius."  The  volume  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  There  is  a  lithographed  specimen  page  of  the  original 
MS. ;  and  all  the  other  part  of  the  Codex  is  printed  page  for  page  with  the 
Alexandrine  types  of  the  British  Museum,  which  were  lent  by  the  trustees 
for  the  purpose.  Dr  Tregelles  has  done  his  part  as  editor  to  perfection,  and 
his  notes  and  comments  are  specially  valuable.  We  cordially  wish  for  the 
volume  such  a  sale  asi  might  be  remunerative  to  both  editor  and  publisher. 
We  are  sure  both  deserve  well  at  the  hands  of  all  the  Bible-loving  public  ; 
for  this  volume  is  only  a  small  item  in  a  long  account.  A. 


Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  the  year  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  B.D.,  Prof,  of  Divinity, 
King's  College,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  which  the  literature  of 
the  gospels  has  received  for  many  a  day.  It  does  not  profess  to  give  a  com- 
plete life  of  our  Lord,  but  simply  to  trace  the  historical  sequence  of  the 
recorded  events  of  his  life.  The  events,  however,  whose  sequence  is  thus 
traced  are  presented,  whether  singly  or  in  groups,  so  vividly,  that  one  real, 
though  indirect,  result  is  a  fascinating  life  of  Christ.  The  first  lecture  con- 
siders the  "  characteristics  of  the  four  Gospels."  The  remaining  seven  take 
up  in  succession  the  birth  and  infancy  of  our  Lord,  the  early  Judean  ministry, 
the  ministry  in  eastern  Galilee,  the  ministry  in  northern  Galilee,  the  jour- 
neying towards  Jerusalem,  the  last  passover,  and  the  forty  days.  The  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  harmonising  of  the  gospel  narratives,  have  been 
yielding  one  after  another  to  the  painstaking  and  skill  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  solution ;  and  nowhere  could  one  learn  so  well  as  from  this  volume  the 
precise  stage  which  the  process  of  solution  has  now  reached — what  may  be 
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regarded  as  definitively  achieved,  and  what  remains  yet  to  be  done.  The 
work,  in  its  execution,  presents  both  the  excellencies  and  the  defects  which 
an  acquaintance  with  Dr  EUicott's  previous  works  would  have  led  one  to 
anticipate.  In  point  of  style,  there  is  the  same  beautiful,  manly,  chaste 
English  of  the  highly-cultured  English  scholar,  and  the  same  tone  of  un- 
feigned reverence  for  the  word  of  God.  In  point  of  matter,  it  is  replete  with 
stores  of  learning  accumulated  by  years  of  wide  and  accurate  reading,  and  is 
the  work  of  one  who  has  all  the  important  literature  of  his  subject  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  In  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  events  comprising  the  evan- 
gelic story,  there  is  exercised  great  sagacity  and  soundness  of  judgment. 
Where  there  is  occasion  for  it,  we  meet  with  displays  of  his  usual  exegetical 
tact,  his  keen  and  nice  grammatical  analysis,  perhaps  unrivalled  in  England, 
and  his  power  of  tracing  the  logical  connection  of  his  writer's  thoughts.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  ungrateful  to  dwell  on  Dr  EUicott's  defects.  "We  will 
only  specify  one,  common  to  this  with  his  other  works.  It  is  his  want  of  a 
thorough  training  in  mental  philosophy.  Whenever  he  enters  the  realm  of 
psychology,  he  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  lured  by  ingenious  and  novel  little 
German  theories, — a  danger  against  which  a  good  course  of  philosophy 
would  have  put  him  more  on  his  guard.  No  one  can  read  thoroughly  Dr 
EUicott's  lectures  without  returning  with  fresh  interest  to  the  gospels  them- 
selves. D. 


The  Bible  Hand-Booh:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Scripture 
By  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.    London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.     1861. 

Dr  Angus's  "  Bible  Hand- Book  "  has  become  a  standard.  It  is  really  a 
hand-book,  and  contains  a  vast  mass  of  well-digested,  and  well-arranged,  and 
well-condensed  information  on  all  Bible  topics.  It  is  not  needful  now  to 
characterise  it.  It  has  earned  its  own  way  to  a  sure  place  in  our  literature ; 
and  we  do  all  that  is  needful  to  be  done  when  we  simply  say  that  this  is  a  new 
edition,  with  emendations,  and  additions,  and  improvements,  and  that  it  is 
of  a  library  shape  and  size.  A. 


Epiphany,  Lent,  and  Easter :  a  Selection  of  Sermons  preached  in  St 
MichaeVs  Church,  Chester  Square,  London.  By  Charles  John  Vattghan, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster,  (fee.  <kc.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Cambridge : 
Macmillan  <fe  Co.     1861. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  these  sermons  should  have  reached  a  second 
edition,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  They  deserve  success,  and  they  have  found 
it.  Of  course  we  differ  from  their  author  on  very  many  points  both  of  dis- 
cipline and  of  doctrine,  but  we  can  approve  things  that  are  excellent  never- 
theless. What  we  chiefly  admire  in  these  sermons  is  the  evident  desire  the 
author  has  to  cause  his  hearers  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  of 
God.  They  are  not  sermons  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word — they  are 
careful  and  elaborate  expositions.  It  is  the  text,  as  it  lies  imbedded  in  the 
word,  with  which  Dr  Vaughan  deals.  If  the  exceptions  we  have  already 
stated  be  kept  in  view,  we  could  say  of  these  sermons  that  they  are  models. 
Chaste,  clear,  forcible,  simple,  direct,  personal,  you  always  understand  him  ; 
and  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  We  gladly  note,  too, 
that  Dr  Vaughan  is  quite  inconsistent  with  himself.  Holding  what  is  very 
like  baptismal  regeneration,  and  occasionally  very  loose  notions  on  the  atone- 
ment, he  yet  holds  and  states  as  much  truth  as,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate 
conclusions,  would  land  both  him  and  his  hearers  not  only  in  the  doctrines, 
but  even  in  the  very  form  of  expressing  these  doctrines,  where  the  flock  of 
God  have  fed  in  all  ages.  A. 
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A  Voice  from  the  Ganges.    By  an  Indian  Officer.     London  :  George  Man- 
waring.    1861. 

This  is  a  very  poor  book.  Its  title  no  way  describes  it.  It  might  have  been 
a  voice  from  the  Thames,  or  the  Tay,  or  from  the  Styx,  as  well  as  the  Ganges ; 
and  it  might  have  been  by  anybody  rather  than  an  Indian  Officer,  for  it  ia 
really  nothing  but  a  very  bad  and  ill-ordered  repetition  of  the  old,  used  up, 
and  worn-out  infidel  arguments,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  A. 


Obscure  Texts  Illustrated.    By  Mary  C.  Hume.     London :    George  Man- 
waring.    1861. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  book  arises,  first,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
exposition  and  defence  of  Swedenborgianism  ;  second,  that  it  is  by  a  lady, 
and  she  the  daughter,  we  understand,  of  the  late  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Montrose  burghs  ;  and,  third,  that  it  is  written  in  a  clear,  forcible,  and 
most  elegant  style.  But  it  is  only  Swedenborgianism  after  all ;  truth 
obscured  ;  texts  darkened  ;  meaning  brought  to  and  put  in  the  Bible ;  and, 
what  is  curiously  interesting,  all  is  said  in  a  sweet  womanly  spirit,  till  she 
comes  to  speak  of  any  point  of  the  orthodox  faith,  when  the  bitterness  is 
keen,  and  sharp,  and  pungent.  Yet,  as  Dr  Chalmers  once  said,  she  "  makes 
lucid  conveyance  of  her  thoughts."  A. 


Letters  to  the  Prince  Consort  on  Popery,  Puseyism,  Neology,  Infidelity,  &c. 
By  John  Campbell,  D.D.     London  :  John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row.     1861. 

Some  readers  might  think  that  Dr  Campbell  is  rather  too  much  of  an 
alarmist,  and  that  he  expresses  himself  somewhat  more  strongly,  at  times, 
than  is  altogether  necessary ;  but  few  well-informed  readers  will  close  this 
volume  without  feeling  that  a  great  deal  of  most  important  "  present  truth  " 
has  been  well,  vigorously,  and  clearly  expressed.  This  book  consists  of  a  series 
of  papers  which  appeared  from  week  to  week  in  the  British  Ermgn,  and  which 
have  been  already  issued,  in  the  newspaper  form,  to  the  extent  of  350,000 
copies.  The  Doctor  treats,  with  his  wonted  force,  on  the  topics  named, 
in  a  spirit  bold,  fearless,  and  uncompromising.  He  stands  up  for  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  is  a  comfort  to  see  that, 
despite  of  all  the  hard  battles  he  has  fought,  this  stout  defender  of  the  faith 
still  holds  manfully  on,  his  eye  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  May 
he  long  be  spared  to  convince  the  gainsayer  ;  and  may  this  volume  be  read 
and  pondered  by  those  in  high  places,  for  it  contains  much  vital  truth  which 
greatly  concerns  them  to  know.  A. 


Papers  on  Preaching  and  Public  Speaking.    By  a  Wykehamist.    London  : 
Bell  &  Daldy.'    1861. 

A  good  many  of  these  "  Papers  "  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Guardian 
newspaper.  We  need  say  no  more  to  indicate  what  the  reader  may  expect. 
Yet,  keeping  this  in  view,  we  could  cordially  recommend  them  to  as  many  of 
our  readers  as  have  already  made  themselves  familiar  with  such  books  as 
Baxter's  "Reformed  Pastor,"  James's  "Earnest  Ministry,"  and  Porter's 
"  Homiletics."  The  volume  contains  much  really  valuable,  and  well- 
digested,  and  well-arranged  materials ;  is  full  of  important  hints ;  and  the 
matter  is  clearly  and  ably  put.  One  can  hardly  understand  how  a  writer  so 
well  informed  and  so  able  could  descend  to  such  weakness  and  pettiness  as  to 
print  our  good  friend  Dr  Guthrie  as,  what  we  once  knew  him,  Mr  Guthrie ; 
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and  the  royal  preacher  as  Mr  Hamilton.  The  offence  is  frequently  repeated, 
and  the  Wykehamist  is  quoting  admiringly  and  lovingly  the  best  passages 
from  these  noble  authors.  With  these  and  many  similar  drawbacks,  the 
book  is  to  be  commended  as  a  most  scholarly  book,  and  one  well  fitted  to 
inform  and  improve.  A. 


1.  The  Spanish  Peninsula  ;  a  Sketch  of  its  past  History,  present  Condition, 
and  future  Prospects.  2.  India  ;  Its  Natives  and  Missions,  3.  Brazil ; 
Its  History,  People,  Natural  Productions,  (&c.  London :  The  Religious 
Tract  Society.     1861. 

These  three  volumes  are  to  be  commended  :  specially  the  last.  It  is  full 
of  interest,  and  contains  a  vast  mass  of  well-digested  materials.  Each  of  the 
volumes  would  form  both  interesting  and  instructive  reading  for  the  young ; 
they  are  all  written  as  history  ought  to  be  written,  with  the  one  thing  need- 
ful kept  distinctly  in  view.  Cheap,  well  printed,  illustrated,  and  neatly  got 
up,  they  would  be  good  prizes  for  schools,  or  gift-books  suitable  for  the  season. 

A. 


The  Fight  of  Faith :  Sermons  preached  in  Net*  College  Chapel,  London. 
By  IIenry  Christophebson.  London  :  Ward  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
1861. 

This  volume  is  of  much' interest.* One  likes  to  see  what  sort  of  food  the 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry  among  the  Congregationalists  are  fed 
with  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  Many  of  the  sermons  are  fresh,  vigorous, 
and  striking.  The  chief  faults  we  have  to  find  are,  that  they  seem  all  to  be 
written  on  the  high-pressure  principle,  a  simple  thing  cannot  be  said  in  a 
simple  way.  And  there  is  a  lack  of  solid  doctrine  which  we  deplore.  Surely 
such  an  audience  as  may  be  supposed  to  gather  in  "  New  College  Chapel," 
could  bear  to  have  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  faith  more  fully  handled, 
and  more  distinctly  stated,  than  is  here  attempted.  Yet  many  of  the  ser- 
mons are  really  striking,  and  the  writer  displays  a  power  of  accomplishing 
greater  things  than  he  has  here  accomplished.  A. 


Let  Moralistes  Frangais,  aux  XVI.  et  XVII.,  Si^cles.    Par  Alexandre 

ViNET.     Paris. 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  matters  in  France,  that,  years  after  Vinet's  death,  there 
should  still  be  a  demand  for  the  publication  of  fresh  manuscripts  of  his.  His 
volume  on  Pascal,  of  itself,  would  have  shewn  how  competent,  in  combined 
vigour  of  stroke  and  delicacy  of  touch,  he  was  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  embraced  in  this  new  volume.  The  series  of  French  moralists,  which 
opens  with  Rabelais,  and  closes  with  St  Greremond,  afforded  a  fine  field  for 
M.  Vinet ;  and  no  reader  will  feel  disappointed  by  the  perusal  of  the  work. 
Some  of  the  authors  embraced,  as  Charion  and  Bodin,  are  rather  known  to 
the  curious,  than  now  appreciated  by  the  general  reader.  Yet  they  had  a 
wide  influence  in  their  time.  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  find  an  undiminish- 
ing  host  of  readers  still.  M.  Vinet  brought  to  the  appreciation  of  these 
loaders  of  the  old  French  literature,  a  fine  literary  taste,  and  a  strong  moral 
sentiment.  He  has  allowed  no  intellectual  excellence  to  elude  his  notice  ;  he 
has  suffered  no  moral  blemish  to  escape  his  verdict.  The  didactic  responsi- 
bilities of  a  Christian  philosopher  are  constantly  kept  in  view.  His  prede- 
cessors, in  guiding  public  opinion,  are  ably  characterised  by  one  whom  many 
will  consider  the  great  French  moralist  of  the  nineteenth  century.         H. 
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Kirchenqeschichte  d.  Schweitz.    Von  Dr  E.  F.  Gelpkh.    Erster  u.  Zweiter 
Theil.     Berne.     1861. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  class  of  national  Church  Histories. 
It  breathes  a  thorough  Swiss  spirit,  and  is  everywhere  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
of  active  interest  in  whatever  concerns  the  author's  native  land.  Partaking, 
as  Switzerland  does  of  both  the  French  and  the  Gfrman  elements,  and  hav- 
ing given,  from  among  her  sons,  not  a  few  distinguished  minds  to  both  these 
literatures,  the  Teutonic  portion  of  her  inhabitants  may  gladly  hail,  in  Dr 
Geipke,  a  fresh  intellectual  illustration  of  themselves.  He  has  diligently 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  Romanist  and  p*rotestant, 
and  has  done  so  in  a  reasonably  and  liberally  critical  spirit.  The  remains  of 
ancient  heathen  and  Christian  art  have  also  been  carefully  explored.  He 
goes  over  the  different  provinces  of  Switzerland  in  order,  starting  from  the 
westernmost  point,  Geneva.  This  occasions  somewhat  of  repetition  ;  but  per- 
haps no  better  course  could  have  been  pursued  in  the  circumstances.  The 
civil  history  of  the  times  is  also  treated  of,  but  without  undue  overtasking 
upon  his  proper  subject.  H. 


Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.    By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chichester.    Vol.  I.    London, 

Dr  Hook  has  been  well  known  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  as  an  energetic 
partisan  of  High  Church  views,  though  opposed  to  extreme  Puseyism,  In 
the  comparative  leisure  of  the  Chichester  deanery,  he  has  given  to  the  public, 
in  this  goodly  volume,  the  first  fruits  of  his  retirement.  But  the  Dean  still 
retains  the  partisanship  of  feeling,  which,  while  vicar  oi  Leeds,  wasalways  bring- 
ing him  into  active  collision  with  local,  or  indeed  general,  evangelism.  Of 
British,  or  of  early  Saxon  times,  the  Dean  cannot  write  without,  in  text  or  in 
note,  shewing  his  dislike  of  it.  But,  by  the  time  that  Dr  Hook  has  got  done 
with  the  Heptarchy,  we  get  into  the  calm  historical  tone,  and  about  a  third 
of  the  volume  is  really  pleasant  and  unpolemical  reading.  The  style  never 
becomes  either  very  dignified  or  very  brilliant.  But  the  Dean  has  made,  on 
the  whole,  good  use  of  bis  materials,  and  he  has  yet  produced  the  first  instal- 
ment of  a  book  really  wanted.  U. 

Ilistoire  des  Assemblies  politiques  des  Refortne  de  France  (1673-1622).    Par 
M.  Anqdez.    Paris  :  Durand. 

The  volume  before  us  gives  a  lucid  and  full  account  of  a  remarkable  por- 
tion of  French  Protestant  history.  One  class  of  historians  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  sufferings  by  which  the  Huguenot  Church  was,  from  its  commence- 
ment, afflicted  ;  another  introduces  us  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  civil  con- 
flict by  which  the  Huguenot  party  sought  to  protect  themselves  and  assert 
their  liberties  of  worship  and  action  ;  a  third  brings  before  us  the  great 
preachers,  scholars,  and  controvertists  of  the  French  Calvinist  communion.  But 
Al.  Anguez  has  had  reserved  for  him  a  yet  different  aspect  of  the  subject. 
For  nearly  half  a  century,  from  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  to  the  treaty 
of  Montpellier,  the  Huguenots  had  their  stated  periodical  assemblies  for  po- 
litical action,  and  these  points  are  elaborately  delineated.  £L 


The  Romance  vf  Natural  History.    By  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S.    Second  Series. 
London :  Nisbet  &  Co.    1861. 

This  second  series  of  the  Romance  of  History  is,  we  think,  even  more  inte- 
resting than  the  first.    The  chapters  on  the  extinct,  the  self-immured,  and 
on  the  hybernation  of  swallows,  as  well  as  those  which  have  less  significant 
VOL.  XI. — NO.  XXXIX.  P 
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titlea,  all  attest  thd  exact  naturalist,  the  descriptive  writer,  and  the  sincere 
Christian.  We  think  these  works  fitted  to  be  as  useful  as  they  are  interest- 
ing. Thus,  in  a  chapter  on  beauty,  he  says,  "  I  have  delighted  to  believe 
that,  by  an  1  by,  when,  in  the  millennial  kingdom  of  Jesus,  and  still  more,  in 
the  remoter  future,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  the  earth — the 
new  earth — shall  be  endowed  with  a  more  than  parailisaical  glory,  there  will 
be  given  to  redeemed  man  a  greatly  increased  power  and  capacity  for  drink- 
ing and  enjoying  the  augmented  loveliness,"  (p.  343). 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Apocalypse.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Brodie,  Monimail.    Edin- 
burgh :  Johnstone.    1861, 

Mr  Brodie  gives  us  in  this  work,  which  is  of  the  pamphlet  form,  the  inves- 
tigations of  many  years.  He  belongs  to  the  Historicalists,  as  they  are  teiniod, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Futurists  ;  and  his  aim  is  to  find  out  our  pre- 
sent position  in  the  chart  of  time.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  endeavoured  to 
deduce  determinate  rules  of  interpretation  from  Scripture  itself.  The  cau- 
tious spirit  in  which  the  author  goes  towDrk.is  shewn  in  this,  that  he  is 
careful  to  state  the  value  of  his  own  conclusions,  naming  them  as  he- proceeds, 
according  to  their  evidence  to  his  own  mind  as  established,  or  doubtful,  pro- 
bable, or  highly  probable.  The  work  demands  and  will  repay  an  attentive 
perusal.  S. 


T/i£  Gospel  aeoordinj  to  Mttthiw  Ecplained.    By  J.  Addison  Alexander, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Princeton.    L  mdon  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

This  is  the  last  work  on  which  the  pen  of  Dr  Addison  Alexander  was  en- 
gaged, and  it  is  complete  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  chapter.  To  those  who 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  Dr  Alexander's  expositions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that,  while  they  display  exe^etical  tact  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
and  a  deep  appreciation  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  we  have 
the  results  of  learning  more  than  the  parade  of  it.  We  cannot  peruse  them 
without  a  deep  regret  that  'he  author  was  not  permitted  to  go  farther  in  the 
execution  of  his  task.  S. 


Memori(dso;f  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sort  tin,  B.  A  ^    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.    1861 

This  is  an  interesting  memoir  in  many  respects.  The  eminence  which  Mr 
Sortain  acquired,  at  a  very  early  age,  as  a  preacher  of  singular  eloquence,  and 
his  literary  contributions  of  various  kinds,  give  his  memoir  a  general  interest. 
It  is  well  executed,  and  affords  a  view  of  many  of  the  religious  and  literary 
events  of  his  time  far  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  where  his  elo- 
quence was  so  much  admired.  Nor  was  the  earnestness  of  the  evangelical 
pastor  thrown  into  the  shade  by  his  success  as  a  preacher  and  writer.  AVe 
cordially  recommend  the  memoir.  S. 


Consolation.    By  James  W.  'Alexander,  D.D.,  New  York,    Edinburgh  : 
Andrew jEUiott,  Prince's  Street.  4,London  :  Hamilton,  Adams.  &  Co. 

This  work  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  late  much-loved  James  Alexander, 
after  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  in  the  university.  It  is 
sound  in  doctrine,  fresh  and  interesting  in  its  mode  of  statement,  and  breathes 
a  most  tender  and  affectionate  spirit.  It  essays  to  console  the  sick,  the  sor- 
rowful, and  the  careworn,  not  by  mere  hortatory  address,  but  by  trying  to  fix 
attention  and  faith  upon  those  great  truths,  the  acceptance  of  which,  as  Dr 
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Alexander  says,  "  lays  the  basis  for  joy  and  peace."  Ministers  would  find  it  a 
useful  aid  in  the  discharge  of  what  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of 
their  duties— that  of  causing  light  to  fpring  up  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  in  any  way  troubled.  D. 


The  Fulness  of  the  Mediator;  or,  Christ  All  in  All.    By  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Pakkeb,  M.A.    Pp.  399.     Blackie  &  Son. 

The  general  principle  of  this  volume  is,  "  that  all  the  fulness  of  Christ,  all 
that  is  needful  for  the  soul's  salvation,  and  the  interests  of  an  eternal  world 
is  exhibited  in  Scripture  undtrthe  sjmhol  of  what  is  useful  for  the  body,  and 
for  man's  condition,  considered  simply  as  a  denizen  of  earth."  The  idea, 
though,  in  itself,  old  as  Christianity,  is  new  and  fresh  as  the  foundation  of 
book.  The  treatment  of  it  we  regard  as  highly  successful.  In  twenty-one 
chapters  there  are  discussed  as  many  particulars  in  which  the  resemblance  is 
seen  to  hold  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  things,  viz.,  Christ  the 
Meat  of  his  people,  or  the  Bread  of  life ;  Christ  the  Drink,  Clothing,  Dwell- 
ing, Guide,  &c.,  of  his  people.  In  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the 
subject,  the  only  thing  we  could  suggest  is,  that  chap,  xix.,  Christ  the  Ex- 
istence of  his  people,  might  properly  have  come  in  first.  The  matter  is  purely 
and  richly  evangelical.  The  style  has  about  it  a  sweet  and  artless  tran.«pa- 
rency,  through  which  these  truths  shine  clearly  and  without  effort.  We  fin  d 
profitable  and  cheering  matter  lucidly  and  pleasantly  conveyed.  The  hook, 
we  know,  has  been  useful.  R. 


La  Soria  di  Savonarola.    Du  Pasqpele  Villaui.    Firenze.     Le  Monnier. 

Tom.  i. 

The  great  Florentine  Reformer  has  had,  in  our  day,  quite  a  resurrection  of 
interest.  Some  half  dozen  lives  of  him  have  appeared  within  little  more  than 
twenty  years.  Germany,  France,  and  England,  have  each  contributed  to 
assign  him  his  due  place  in  public  estimation.  Following  in  the  wake  of 
Kudelbach,  Meyer,  and  the  ehurch  historian  Ilase,  Bohringer  has,  in  the 
last  volume  of  his  "  Kirchten-Geschichte  in  Biographieen,"  given  us  a  careful, 
impartial,  and  effective  account,  300  pages  long,  of  Savonarola.  But,  obviously, 
there  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  native  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Ko  topic  is  better  suited  for  the  attention  of  an  intellectually  re- 
vived, and  religiously  stirred  Italy,  than  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the 
Florentine  Dominican.  Savonarola  has  found  a  worthy  Italian  biographer  in 
Professor  Villari,  who  has  been  aided  in  the  composition  of  his  work  by  full 
access  to  the  Florentine  archives.  A  warm,  but  not  a  blind,  admirer  of  the 
Reformer,  he  has  done  full  justice  to  his  merits,  and  neither  denied  nor  ex- 
plained away  his  faults,  errors,  and  weaknesses.  The  professor  has  brought 
Avell  out  Savonarola's  integrity,  singleness  of  purpose,  devout  and  assiduous 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  zeal  for  liberty  founded  on  religion.  He  gives  a 
picture  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  very  different  from  the  panegyrics  of  Gibbon, 
Roscoe,  and  Hallam.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  a  Tuscan,  seeing  only  now  his 
country  beginning  to  recover  from  the  prostration  to  which  first  the  Medi- 
cean,  and  then  the  Hapsburg,  Grand  Dukes  consigned  it,  should  speak  with 
strong  condemnation  of  the  man  who  (whatever  his  services  to  literature) 
prepared  the  way  for  those  three  centuries  of  degradation.  A  second  volume 
will  relate  the  closing  year  of  Savonarola's  life,  and  will  illustrate  the  title 
which  Quinet  gives  to  the  brilliant  chapter  in  his  Revolution  of  Italy  on  Sa- 
vonarola— the  Act  of  Dying  well.  For  that  volume  also  are  reserved  a  num- 
ber of  illustrative  documents,  new  to  the  world,  the  fruits  of  the  Professor's 
well-exercised  industry. 
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Oeschichte  Alexorders  d.  Britten  u.  d.  Kirche  seiner  Zeit.    Von  Hermann 
Reuter,  Erster  Bond.     Leipzig:  B.  G.  Tenbren.    1860.  _ 

The  work  of  M.  Renter  is  one  of  those  laborious  monographs,  in  which 
German  industry  delights.  He  aspires  to  relate,  in  these  very  large  volumes, 
the  history  of  the  two-and-twenty  years  during  which  Alexander  III.  filled 
the  pontifical  chair.  As  yet,  only  the  first  volume  has  appeared.  The  intro- 
duction gives  an  account  of  the  short  pontificate  of  the  English  pope,  Adrian 
IV.,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Alexander,  and  concludes  with  a  dozen 
pages  explicatory  of  the  church  principles  of  the  period.  The  first  book, 
consisting  of  five  chapters,  contains  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  first  three 
years  of  Alexander's  reign  (1159-1162).  That  170  pages  should  be  occupied 
with  so  short  a  period,  shews  the  scale  on  which  events  are  recounted. 

There  is  a  deficiency  in  reference  to  English  modern  authorship  on  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  the  original  authorities,  British  and  Continental, 
have  been  carefully  studied.  In  his  text,  and  still  more,  in  the  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  of  appendix  to  his  volurfie,  M.  Reuter  shews  himself  very  com- 
petent to  discuss  contested  points,  and  to  weigh  conflicting  evidence.  He 
aims  at  giving  a  full  picture  of  the  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  events,  of  the 
times  he  depicts.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  cannot  object  to  the  three  pages 
which  he  has  occupied  in  narrating  the  legend  of  the  descent  of  A  Becket 
from  a  Norman  knight  and  a  Saracen  lady,  who  had  followed  him  from  Pa- 
lestine. 

The  writer  is  a  decided  Protestant,  but  aims  to  do  justice  to  the  characters 
he  has  to  consider.  Pointing  out  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  church 
system  of  the  middle  ages,  he  seeks  to  describe  its  assertions  with  historical 
impartiality. 
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Aet.  I. — Anglican  Church  Rationalism — Present  and  Past. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  that 
theological  questions  excite  so  wide-spread  and  lively  an  interest 
in  the  mind  of  the  general  community.  What  a  striking 
instance  of  this  characteristic  is  presented  by  the  agitation  and 
discussion  which  have  followed  upon  the  publication  of  the 
"Essays  and  Reviews."  That  volume  is  a  purely  theological  one 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  it  was  not  the  theological  journals 
or  the  religious  magazines  which  first  brought  it  prominently 
into  notice.  It  was  the  secular  Quarterlies  that  did  so  :  first 
the  Worth  British  Review,  then  the  Westminster  and  the 
Natvtmal,  and  then  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh.  It 
was  the  shout  of  congratulation,  or  the  cry  of  alarm,  or  the 
expostulations  of  apology,  proceeding  from  these  exponents  of 
general  public  opinion,  which  first  aroused  the  clergy,  and 
brought  their  united  action  to  bear  upon  the  bishops  and 
convocation.  But  what  is  still  more  significant  of  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  age  which  we  have  alluded  to,  is  the  fact 
that  even  the  secular  newspapers  have,  in  several  instances, 
taken  up  the  theological  questions  raised  by  that  publication, 
and  have  admitted  into  their  columns  whole  series  of  articles 
from  the  pens  of  eminent  divines  or  others,  containing  answers 
to  the  Essayists,  and  vindications  of  Christian  truth  upon  all  the 
points  assailed  by  them.  Dr  Buchanan's  excellent  "Examination 
of  the  Essuys  and  Reviews  "  first  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles 
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in  the  Morning  Post ;  and  Dr  Caims's  effective  pamphlet  was 
communicated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Dial ;  and  other 
examples  might  be  given.  We  have  long  had  what  are  called 
religious  newspapers  among  us ;  but  it  is  something  quite  new 
to  see  the  daily  journals  becoming  theological,  and  political 
newspapers  supplying  long  and  elaborate  answers  to  unbelief. 

The  theological  tendency  of  that  work  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  indicating  and  expressing  one  of  the  theological  tendencies 
of  the  age.  It  is  not  every  single  writer,  or  set  of  writers,  of 
course,  to  whom  we  could  attach  such  a  representative  charac- 
ter. But  who  and  what  are  these  writers  ?  They  are  all,  with- 
out exception,  Church  of  England  men  ;  they  are  all,  with  a 
single  exception,  clergymen  of  that  Church,  and  the  most  of 
them  men  occupying  high  office  and  station  in  the  Church 
— two  of  them  professors,  and  one  of  them  rector  of  a  college,  at 
Oxford ;  one  of  them  vice-principal  and  professor  of  a  theological 
college  in  Wales  ;  and  another  head  master  of  Rugby  School, 
and  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Much  more  than  any 
other  Church  in  the  country,  the  Church  of  England  is  the  index 
and  exponent  of  theological  tendency  and  opinion  in  the  British 
mind  ;  and  much  more  than  any  other  set  of  men,  university 
men — and  especially  Oxford  men — are  the  guage  of  the  state 
of  theological  opinion  in  the  English  Church.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  and  more,  Oxford  has  been  the  great  theological 
focus  of  the  Church  and  country  ;  nowhere  else  has  fresh  theo- 
logical thinking  been  concentrated  and  systematised  ;  from  no 
other  centre  has  any  powerful  shock  been  given  to  established 
forms  and  habits  of  religious  thought,  or  any  new  impetus  been 
communicated  to  the  national  theological  mind.  It  was  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  commenced  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  origi- 
nated and  developed  the  Tractarian  movement — so  fruitful  in 
ecclesiastical-,  and  even  political,  change.  That  movement  has, 
:  for  many  years  back,  been  diminishing  in  force,  though  its 
force  is  by  no  means  yet  entirely  expended.  Its  earlier  violence 
produced  a  reaction  of  opinion,  both  in  the  academic  and  the 
general  mind.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum,  the  set  of  the 
current  of  ecclesiastical  thought,  is  now  turned  towards  the 
opposite  point,  and  the  appearance  of  these  Oxford  Essays  is 
doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  and  the  index  of  this 
important  change. 

What,  then,  is  the  precise  character  of  the  theological  ten- 
<iency  to  which  these  Essays  belong,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  they  have  been  able  to  excite  so  much  agitation  and 
alarm  ?  There  is  no  one  word  that  exactly  expresses  it.  It  is 
not  Deism  exactly,  nor  Socinianism,  nor  Secularism.  Even 
Rationalism,  unqualified  by  some  limiting  epithet,  does  not 
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precisely  denominate  it.  It  is  Rationalism  no  doubt,  but 
Rationalism  of  a  very  peculiar  species  or  variety, — a  hybrid — 
a  mongrel, — ^the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of  belief  and  unbe- 
lief, of  a  church  spirit  and  an  anti-church  spirit, — a  form  of 
Rationalism  the  like  of  which  has  not  appeared,  in  England  at 
least,  for  a  good  many  generations. 

Rationalism — i.  e.,  the  undue  and  the  unreasonable  use  of 
reason  in  the  province  of  religion — ^manifests  itself  in  many 
degrees  and  forms,  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  extreme. 
Sometimes,  accepting  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
reason  lays  claim  to  the  power  of  understanding  its  truths 
adequately,  without  any  help  from  the  enlightening  Spirit  of 
God,  It  does  not  acknowledge  any  need  of  illuminating  grace 
"to  shine  upon  the  sacred  page,  or  to  shine  into  the  heart.  This 
is  the  Rationalism  of  Pelagianism,  or  of  the  lowest  form  of 
Arminianism. 

Or,  still  accepting  the  Bible  as  in  some  sense  a  divine  reve- 
lation, reason  refuses  to  accept  its  teaching  in  its  plain  and 
obvious  sense,  from  repugnance  to  the  doctrines  which  that 
sense  conveys,  and  dictates  to  it  a  meaning  which  is  forced 
and  unnatural,  on  the  plea  that  the  mind  can  receive  nothing  on 
external  authority  which  it  is  not  able  io  understand,  or  not 
prepared  to  approve  ;  thus  making  reason  supreme  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  or  making  the  sense  of  the  Bible  bow 
to  reason,  not  reason  to  bow  to  the  genuine  and  natural  sense  of 
the  Bible.  Such  is  Rationalism,  as  it  appears  in  the  Socinian 
or  Unitarian  system. 

Rationalism  also  manifests  itself  in  the  extreme  forms  of 
Deism,  Pantheism,  and  Atheism.  In  these,  reason  asserts,  not 
only  its  supremacy,  but  its  self-sufficiency.  It  rejects  all  reve- 
lation as  unnecessary  ;  it  holds  the  light  of  nature,  or  of  reason 
and  conscience,  to  be  enough  for  the  religious  and  moral  guid- 
ance of  man.  It  dictates  to  an  alleged  revelation  what  it  ought 
to  contain,  and  what  it  ought  not ;  and  it  rejects  the  Bible,  not 
only  as  unnecessary,  but  also  because  it  disapproves  its  teach- 
ing. That  is  JDeistic  Rationalism.  Or,  reason  dictates  even  to 
the  divine  nature  what  it  should  be, — that  it  should  not  be 
different  from  the  "  all  things"  which  Theism  holds  to  be  "  of 
God,  and  through  God,  and  to  God,"  but  that  God  and  the  "  all 
tilings"  should  be  the  same.  That  is  Pantheistic  Rationalism. 
Or  lastly,  and  extremest  of  all,  reason,  the  proud  reason  of  man 
dictates  to  the  whole  universe  of  being  what  it  should  contain, 
or  should  not  contain, — ^that  it  should  contain  only  what  » 
comprehensible  or  conceivable,  or  measurable  by  itself;  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  or  understand  a  Being  of 
infinite   attributes,  a   God,   it  disbelieves  and  denies  that 
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there  is  a  God  in  the  universe.  That  is  Atheistic  Ration- 
alism. 

It  is  seldom,  very  seldom,  that  Rationalism  anjrvvhere  takes 
the  extreme  form  of  Atheism.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Pan- 
theism in  Germany,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenous  in 
the  English  mind,  nor  likely  to  take  root  in  it  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  even  as  an  exotic.  The  philosophical  habit  of 
thought  from  which  it  springs,  is  not  at  all  an  English  intel- 
lectual habit ;  and  the  utter  extinction,  not  only  of  all  religious, 
but  of  all  properly  moral,  life,  which  it  involves,  is  a  moral  and 
social  catastrophe  at  which  the  healthy  national  mind  of  our 
country  shudders.  But  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  and 
more,  the  mind  of  the  British  nation  has  never  been  without 
a  considerable  mixture  of  RationaUsm,  in  the  forms  of  Deism,. 
Socinianism,  and  Pelagian  Arminianism.  There  have  even  been- 
times,  as  under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  first  of  the 
Georges,  when  all  these  forms  of  it  extensively  prevailed.  Even 
so  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  centurj'-,  the  influence- 
of  Deists  like  Hume  and  Gibbon,  and  of  Socinians  like  Priestley 
and  Belsham,  continued  to  be  widely  felt. 

But  the  Rationalism  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews  is  different 
in  species  or  variety  from  all  these.  It  is  not  Pantheism — it 
does  not  even,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  to  any  extent 
pantheise.  Nor  is  it  Deism,  though  its  tone  and  arguments 
are  often  deistical,  for  it  still  professes  faith  in  Christ  and 
attachment  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  we  cannot  take  upon 
us  to  say,  that  the  profession  is  not  genuine  and  sincere.  Nor 
is  it  Socinianism  either,  though  it  often  Socinianises,  and  is 
much  more  likely  to  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  Unitarians 
than  to  induce  the  Unitarians  to  come  and  shake  hands  with 
it  within  the  church,  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  for  it  does 
not  break  with  the  Articles  altogether,  nor  wish  to  see  them 
removed  from  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  Nor  again  is  it 
a  Rationalism  like  that  which,  under  the  name  of  Moderatism, 
so  long  blighted  the  religious  life  of  Scotland,  or  like  that 
which  opposed  itself  in  the  English  Church  to  the  evangelical 
revival  of  the  last  century ;  for  doctrinally  it  believes  far 
less  than  the  churchmen  of  England  and  Scotland  of  last 
century  professed ,  to  believe,  and  in  point  of  earnestness  of 
religious  and  moral  feeling,  it  seems  to  feel  far  more  than  the 
churchmen  of  that  period  felt.  The  name,  we  think,  which  would 
best  express  the  complex  and  mixed  character  of  the  Ration- 
alism of  the  Essayists,  is  that  of  "  Church  Rationalism."  The 
Essayists  take  up  a  sort  of  midway  position  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  and  the  teaching  of  those  who  have 
gone  over  to  open  antagonism  to  Christianity,  as  if  they  thought 
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it  possible  to  find  a  via  media  between  Christ  and  Antichrist, 
just  as  the  High  Churchmen  believe  they  have  found  the 
true  via  media  between  Geneva  and  Rome,  between  Puri- 
tanism and  Popery.  In  designating  the  Rationalism  of  the 
Essays  and  Reviews  "  Church  Rationalism,"  we  use  the  term 
church  of  course,  not  in  the  scriptural,  but  in  the  Anglican, 
sense,  as  referring  not  to  the  church  of  Christ  at  large,  but  to 
the  national  church  of  England,  with  its  ancient  Christian 
creeds,  proper  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ, 
and  its  protestant  articles,  proper  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  church 
of  the  Reformation,  and  with  the  endowments,  and  privileges, 
and  status,  proper  to  it  as  the  established  church  of  that 
ancient  kingdom.  And  there  are  two  main  reasons  why  the 
designation  thus  explained  is  appropriate  and  really  descriptive, 
viz : — 

1.  Because  it  is  a  form  of  Rationalism  which  still  adheres,  in 
some  sense  and  degree,  to  the  creeds  and  articles  of  the  church. 

2.  And  because  it  is  a  Rationalism  which  is  not  only  in  the 
church  at  present,  as  having  been  born  in  it,  but  which  claims 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  church,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
entire  freedom  of  teaching,  and  of  all  the  privileges  and  prestige 
attaching  to  the  established  church  of  the  nation. 

The  following  particulars  are  instances  in  which  the  Essay- 
ists in  some  sense  adhere  to  the  church's  faith,  while  still 
essentially  departing  from,  and  really  subverting,  it.  They  do 
not  teach  in  an  absolute  manner  as  the  Deists  do,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  natural  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  so  as  to 
set  aside  altogether  the  light  of  revelation ;  but  Dr  Temple, 
the  first  Essayist,  in  an  ingenious  and  elegant,  but  far  from 
solid  or  self-consistent,  paper  on  "  The  Education  of  the  World," 
teaches  that  however  insufficient  the  light  of  reason  and  con- 
science may  have  been  in  the  childhood  and  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  mankind,  it  is  at  least  sufficient  now,  when  we  have 
all  the  advantage  of  a  divine  expression  of  law  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  a  divine  example  of  excellence  in  the  person  and 
life  of  Christ.  Man  viewed  collectively  as  one  person — "  the 
colossal  man  " — is  now  come  to  full  maturity — he  is  no  longer 
under  law  as  in  the  days  of  Moses — he  is  no  longer  in  presence 
of  a  perfect  example,  to  learn  from  it,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ 
,  *— he  has  outgrown  these  earlier  needs  and  helps  to  reason  and 
conscience — he  is  now  able  to  walk  alone,  and  to  guide  and 
govern  himself  without  the  aid  of  any  external  authority,  or 
at  least  without  any  other  help  than  he  may  derive  from  his  own 
reflections  upon  the  early  lessons  of  the  law  which  was  given 
by  Moses,  and  upon  the  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus 
Christ — he  is  no  longer  under  a  law  exterior  to  himself,  and 
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distinct  from  his  own  reason,  and  conscience,  either  as  to  what 
he  is  to  believe,  or  to  be,  or  to  do  :  in  all  these  matters  he  is 
able  to  be  self-determining,  to  judge  for  himself  and  to  act  for 
himself 

Again,  the  Essayists  do  not  deny  altogether  that  the  Bible  is 
a  revelation  from  God,  or  that  holy  men  wrote  its  several 
books  under  divine  inspiration ;  they  still  retain  these  Chris- 
tian terms  in  their  theological  vocabulary,  and  they  still  be- 
lieve in  the  things  d^ioted  by  them  in  some  sense.  But  they 
all  agree  in  reducing  the  sense  of  them  to  a  tninimum. 
In  their  hands,  revelation  and  inspiration  were  Httle  more 
than  a  divine  intensification  of  mere  human  knowledge, 
thought,  and  feeling ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  knowledge, 
thought,  and  feehng  expressed  in  the  Bible  were  simply  the 
highest  and  best  contents  of  the  religious  Kfe  and  consciousness 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  in  their  several  periods  and  stages 
of  natural  development,  stimulated  and  helped,  no  doubt,  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  measure  of  God's  grace  and  Spirit ;  but 
still  the  stimulus  and  the  help  were  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
which  are  common  to  all  good  men  in  every  age  of  the  church, 
Revelation  was  only  human  intuition  divinely  helped  to  see  a 
little  higher  than  ordinarily.  Inspiration  was  only  human  gifts, 
and  wisdom  potentiated  and  intensified  by  the  divine  Spirit, 
in  a  degree  no  doubt  somewhat  excelling  the  operation  of 
common  grace,  but  certainly  not  in  any  degree  sufiicient  to 
make  the  words  spoken  by  the  inspired  men  the  very  words 
and  wisdom  of  the  all-knowing  God. 

Again,  the  Essayists  do  not  deny  and  repudiate  miracles  in 
every  sense ;  but,  while  one  of  them,  Dr  Rowland  Wdliams, 
would  reduce  the  supematui-al  element  of  Bible  narrative  to 
the  smallest  possible  residuum,  another  of  them,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Baden  Powell,  has  gone  the  length  of  declaring  that, 
within  the  circuit  of  the  physical  system  and  order  of  things, 
a  miracle  is  impossible,  and  can  never  become  the  subject  of 
rational  cognisance  and  belief  In  no  case,  and  in  no  cir- 
cumstances, let  the  argument  in  support  of  a  miraculous  oc- 
currence be  ever  so  apparently  strong  and  convincing,  can 
it  ever  be  rational  to  be  convinced  of  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
such  a  beHef  is  always  an  irrational  beUef,  or  the  belief  of 
what  is  unreal  and  unhistorical,  of  what  never  did,  and  never 
could,  take  place  in  the  physical  world — in  that  world  of 
things  and  events  which  is  dominated  by  natural  forces  and 
natural  laws.  Still  he  does  not  assert  that  miracles  are  impos- 
sible and  incredible  in  every  sense.  They  cannot  occur  in  the 
physical  world,  but  that  does  not  hinder  them  occurring  in  the 
spiritual  or  invisible  world.    They  cannot  be  visible  creden- 
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tiaJs  of  faith ;  but  they  may  be,  like  other  rehgious  truths  and 
facts,  parts  and  contents  of  our  religious  faith  itself.  We  may 
beUeve  them  to  have  taken  place,  as  we  believe  other  things 
about  the  unseen  world  which  we  do  not  rationally  know ; 
but  we  cannot  know  them  rationally,  as  we  know  facts  of  com- 
mon history,  nor  believe  them  upon  the  strength  of  competent 
historical  evidence.  He  asserts  that  no  historical  evidence  can 
ever  be  adequate  to  establish  them ;  they  are  beyond  the 
sphere,  the  reach,  the  competency  of  historical  evidence.  Hume 
said  much  the  same  thing  in  his  "  Essay  on  Miracles,"  about 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  being  objects  of  faith,  and 
not  of  reason ;  but  he  said  it  in  a  mocking  and  derisive  tone. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  tone  in  the  Essays  of  Professor  Powell, 
He  seems  perfectly  in  earnest  when  he  thus  relegates  miracles 
from  the  sphere  of  the  visible  to  that  of  the  invisible  world — 
from  the  province  of  reason  to  that  of  faith.  But  what  a 
strange  and  monstrous  birth  of  Rationalism  is  this !  To  deny 
miracles  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  Bible  affirms  them, 
and  to  affirm  them  in  a  sense  in  which  the  Bible  knows  no- 
thing of  their  existence,  and  in  which  they  lose  all  their  validity 
and  value  as  vouchers  of  the  Christian  faith  ! 

It  is  in  the  same  halting  and  half-and-half  manner  that  the 
Essayists  express  themselves  in  regard  to  the  ancient  creeds 
of  the  church.  They  neither  accept  them  altogether,  nor  reject 
them  altogether.  These  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  early  church, 
Dr  Temple  admits,  "were  right  on- the  whole.  They  always 
embodied,  if  they  did  not  always  rightly  define,  the  truth ; 
but  the  career  of  dogmatism  in  the  church  was  in  many  ways 
similar  to  the  hasty  generalisations  of  early  manhood,"  "  We 
can  acknowledge  the  great  value  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
first  ages  of  the  church  defined  the  truth,  and  yet  refuse  to 
be  bound  by  them  ;  we  can  use  them,  and  yet  endeavour  to 
go  beyond  them,  just  as  they  also  went  beyond  the  legacy 
which  was  left  us  by  the  apostles."  How  different  is  this 
language  from  the  language  both  of  decided  Unitarians  and 
of  decided  churchmen  !  Dr  Temple  reverences  the  early  creeds, 
but  apparently  does  not  subscribe  to  them.  He  is  too  much 
of  a  churchman  to  part  with  them  entirely,  and  yet  they  no  - 
longer  express  his  dogmatic  convictions ;  he  has  got  beyond' 
,  them,  and  attained  to  some  dogmatic  view  which,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "absorbs  such  statements  into  something  higher 
than  themselves," 

These  instances  wiU  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  curious^, 
medley  of  positive  and  negative  elements  which  are  forced  into 
unnatural  connection  in  the  system  of  "  Church  Rationalism," 
like  the  iron  and  the  clay  in  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
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image,  and  which  we  have  sought  to  designate  by  that  com- 
posite name.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  thus  desig- 
nating the  system.  The  Essayists  have  no  wish  to  cease  to  be 
churchmen  ;  they  have  no  intention  of  leaving  the  national 
church,  if  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  will  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue in  it ;  and  they  plead  strongly  in  one  of  the  Essays  in 
favour  of  abolishing  subscription  to  the  articles,  in  order  that 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  may  have  no  pretext  for  interfering 
with  their  position,  or  depriving  them  of  that  freedom  of  teach- 
ing which  they  are  now  so  publicly  using.  Mr  Wilson,  vicar 
of  Great  Staughton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  is  the  writer  of  that 
essay — a  gentleman  who  made  himself  very  prominent  at  Ox- 
ford many  years  ago  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  issue  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  on  account  of  the  theory  of  subscription  put  for- 
ward in  Tract  90,  which  defended  the  practice  of  subscribing  the 
articles  in  a  non-natural  sense;  and  who  now,  curiously  enough, 
comes  foi-ward  to  defend  the  very  same  theory,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  non-natural  sense  now  intended  is  a  ration- 
alistic sense  of  the  articles,  whereas  in  Dr  Newman's  celebrated 
tract  it  was  a  Romanistic  sense.  Mr  Wilson  sees  no  reason 
why  a  churchman,  believing  or  not  believing,  as  he  believes  or 
not  believes,  may  not  honourably  and  lawfully  sign  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  as  they  stand,  because  the  words  "allow,"  and 
"acknowledge,"  and  "assent,"  which  he  is  obliged  to  use  in 
subscription,  do  not  necessarily  express  a  confession  of  their 
truth  on  his  part,  however  naturally  that  may  appear  to  be 
the  meaning  of  these  terms.  Even  therefore,  if  subscription 
should  still  be  enforced,  he  sees  no  reason  why  churchmen  of 
his  opinions  may  not  continue  honourably  in  the  church,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it.  But,  strange  to  say, 
he  is  still  very  uncomfortable  under  the  weight  of  the  articles, 
and  cries  out  against  them  as  an  intolerable  yoke.  He  urges 
many  reasons  why  subscription  should  be  done  away,  as 
though  it  were  a  yoke  and  no  yoke  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
though  the  position  of  churchmen,  like  himself,  were  both  a 
condition  of  enviable  freedom  and  of  unendurable  bondage. 
But  it  is  evidently  the  bondage  which  he  feels  most  sincerely 
after  all,  and  he  does  his  utmost  to  heave  the  yoke  from  his 
shoulders.  A  happy  expedient  has  occurred  to  him,  and  an 
expedient  of  the  same  half-and-half  character  as  most  of  the 
other  thoughts  of  the  volume.  He  proposes  that  the  articles 
should  still  remain  as  the  confession  of  the  church,  but  that 
subscription  to  them  should  not  be  required  of  the  clergy. 
Why  should  the  clergy  subscribe  them,  and  the  laity  be  ex- 
cused ?  Why  should  the  clergy  have  less  freedom  of  teaching 
in  the  pulpit  than  the  laity  have  freedom  of  thinking  and  talk- 
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ing  at  their  own  tables  ?  What  harm  would  there  be  in  the 
church  having  articles  as  the  public  index  of  the  teaching  of 
her  clergy,  and  yet  leaving  all  her  clergy  at  liberty  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  articles,  or  not,  as  they  please  ? 

The  Essayists  want  to  be  churchmen,  and  yet  not  to  hold  or 
teach  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  They  are  rationalists,  and 
yet  they  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  maintain  their  footing 
in  a  church  which  has  no  sympathy  with  Kationalism,  but  which, 
in  the  main,  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 
And  this  is  the  high  question  of  law  and  ecclesiastical  right 
which  now  awaits  its  decision  by  the  tribunals  of  the  realm, 
and  during  the  dependency  of  which  all  parties  in  the  church 
are  holding  their  breath  for  a  time.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
has  commenced  proceedings  against  Dr  Kowland  Williams, 
with  the  view  of  removing  him  from  his  office  as  a  minister  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Will  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  succeed  in 
his  suit  ?  He  is  a  bold  man,  or  an  inconsiderate  one,  who 
would  venture  to  predict  that  he  will.  We  venture  upon  no 
such  prediction  ;  we  have  serious  misgivings  of  the  issue.  The 
policy  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  comprehension-policy. 
The  action  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  the  court  of  final  appeal, 
in  all  the  ecclesiastical  cases  which  have  lately  come  before  it 
in  connection  with  the  Tractarian  controversy,  has  evidently 
been  much  more  determined  by  considerations  of  policy  than 
by  principles  of  law — that  policy  being  to  allow  precedence 
and  predommance  to  no  single  party  in  the  church  ;  to  medi- 
ate between  parties ;  to  moderate  the  eagerness,  and  discour- 
age the  too  sanguine  hopes,  of  all  parties  ;  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  disruption  and  dismemberment  of  the  church.  We  expect 
nothing  else  than  that  the  Privy  Council,  whatever  may  be 
the  strictly  legal  decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  will  apply 
to  the  case  of  Dr  Williams  the  same  politic  considerations, 
and  will  not  allow  the  party  of  the  Essayists  either  to  be  alto- 
gether crushed,  or  to  be  altogether  triumphant.  There  is  much 
in  the  liberalistic  spirit  of  the  age  to  suggest  to  them  such  an 
ambiguous  and  halting  decision ;  there  is  much,  too,  in  the 
condition  of  the  protestant  church  of  the  continent  to  give 
countenance  to  a  policy  which  would  allow  Rationalism  to  keep 
its  place  in  the  national  churches  by  the  side  of  orthodoxy ; 
for  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  and  in  France, 
the  rationalists  constitute  the  majority  of  the  national  clergy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consequences  of  such  an  unsatis- 
factory decision  would  probably  be  very  serious  to  the  interests 
of  the  church.  It  would  put  new  weapons  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  and  would  greatly  weaken  the  hands  of  her  own  best 
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children  and  friends.  It  would  swell  loudly  the  cry  for  a  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  and  might  ultimately  bring  on  a 
great  ecclesiastical  crisis.  The  public  questions^raised  by  the 
present  controversy  are,  therefore,  extremely  grave  and  preg- 
nant. They  must  arouse  the  anxiety  of  statesmen,  as  well  as 
of  churchmen ;  and  we  are,  probably,  on  the  eve  of  a  period 
of  great  ecclesiastical  agitation  and  change.  Three  mighty 
powers  have  rushed  into  conflict  with  each  other,  on  a  field 
already  covered  with  the  monuments  of  many  a  hard-fought 
battle — Low  Church  principle.  High  Church  principle.  Broad 
Church  principle — the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  gospel  of  Rome, 
and  the  gospel  of  Rationahsm  ;  and  our  age  is  destined  to 
see  the  grand  issues  which  must  needs  emerge  from  such  a 
Yiya\roiJ.a-)(ja. — such  a  battle  of  giants. 

The  school  of  the  Essayists,  however,  does  not  stand  alone  in 
the  Church  of  England — without  alhes,  or  destitute  of  what 
is  called  moral  support.  It  is  only  one  section — the  most 
advanced  section,  it  is  tnie,  and  so  much  advanced  as  to  have 
far  outrun  the  sympathies  of  more  moderate  RationaKsers ;  but 
still  only  one  section  of  a  party  in  the  church  which  is  much 
larger  than  itself,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the  Broad 
Church  party.  And  there  is  at  least  one  other  section  of  this 
party,  which  has  a  pretty  distinct  type  and  complexion  of  its 
own — ^that  which  is  usually  called  the  Maurice  school.  In 
the  "  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,"  recently  issued,  the  men 
of  this  section  have  declared  themselves  on  the  subject  of  the 
Essays,  and  their  declaration  is,  that  they  can  neither  sympa- 
thise with  the  book,  nor  with  the  popular  denunciation  of  it, 
and  for  the  same  reason  in  both  cases — viz.,  that,  on  both 
sides,  the  teaching  set  forth  is  almost  entirely  negative.  One 
of  the  tracts  in  the  series  is  entitled,  "  The  Mote  and  the  Beam : 
a  Clergyman's  Lessons  from  the  Present  Panic."  Mr  Maurice 
himself  is  its  author,  and  it  is  easy  to  guess  in  whose  eye  he 
finds  the  mote,  and  in  whose  the  beam.  It  is  not  the  Essayists 
plainly,  in  his  view,  who  are  the  worse  of  the  two  parties  in 
this  controversy.  The  truth  is,  Mr  Maurice  and  his  school  are 
rationalists  too,  though  their  Rationalism  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  Essayists.  It  is  what  may  be 
called  the  Rationalism  of  conscience,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Rationalism  of  intellect,  or  the  understanding.  With  them 
the  conscience  of  every  man  is  the  supreme  judge  and  crite- 
rion of  religious  truth,  and  no  doctrine  of  Scripture  can  be 
admitted  which  the  individual  conscience  does  not  approve  or 
sanction,  however  plainly  the  obvious  grammatical  meaning  of 
Scripture  may  teach  the  doctrine.  Mr  Maurice  has  evidently 
much  more  sympathy  with  the  negations  and  doubts  of  the 
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Essayists  than  he  has  with  the  answers  and  solutions  which 
are  brought  forward  by  their  evangehcal  antagonists.  It  is  no 
breach  of  truth  or  charity,  therefore,  to  hold  that  these  two 
schools  are  sections  of  one  and  the  same  party ;  that  they 
have  the  same  general  tendency,  although  the  one  is  less  ex- 
treme than  the  other,  and  has  not  yet  developed  itseK  into 
growths  of  unbelief  so  serious  and  alarming. 

But  the  party  of  Broad  Church  is,  no  doubt,  a  vast  deal 
more  extensive  than  both  of  these  schools  taken  together,  and 
comprises  a  great  many  shades  and  degrees  of  what  are  called 
liberal  opinions  and  tendencies,  which  are  not  represented  either 
by  Mr  Maurice  or  Mr  Jowett.  Mr  Maurice  and  Mr  Jowett 
represent  opinions  and  tendencies  in  a  concentrated  form,  and 
as  drawn  together  into  foci  or  burning-points,  as  the  Germans  ex- 
pressively call  them.  But  the  rays  may  be  diffused  more  or  less 
in  men's  minds,  without  being  brought  to  a  focus  ;  and  in  all  the 
members  of  the  party  this  is  the  case  in  manifold  degrees.  And 
in  all  of  them  the  common  feature  is  this :  a  rationalising  tendency 
to  exalt  reason  and  to  depress  Scripture — a  tendency  to  be  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  modern  philosophy  than 
with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  word  of  God,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  room  for  the  lessons  of  human  science,  not  merely 
at  the  side  of  divine  wisdom,  as  a  support,  and  a  supplement 
to  it,  which  would  be  legitimate  enough,  but  more  or  less 
in  the  room  of  it — in  competition  with  it,  in  disparagement  of 
it,  as  a  substitute  for  it.  As  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  could 
now  no  longer  claim  a  monopoly  of  religious  teaching,  but 
must  abate  somewhat,  be  it  more  or  less,  of  their  ancient 
claims  before  the  majesty  of  modern  science,  and  admit  it  to 
share  with  them  in  the  office  and  honour  of  the  lights  of  the 
world,  and  the  moral  guides  of  mankind.  The  protest  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  Essays  and  Re- 
views has  been  loud  and  general,  and  both  Low  Church  and 
High  Church  have  united  in  laying  that  protest  before  the 
bishops.  But  it  has  been  far  from  universal.  Multitudes  of 
the  clergy  have  taken  no  part  in  it ;  and  of  these  a  large 
proportion,  no  doubt,  have  abstained,  not  from  indolence  or 
indifference,  but  irnia.  sympathy  with  the  accused,  and  from 
the  feeling  that  the  difference  between  themselves  and  the 
Essayists  was  more  one  of  degree  than  of  principle,  and 
that  their  own  views,  if  developed  to  their  consequences,  would 
probably  have  more  resemblance  to  those  complained  of  than 
to  those  of  the  complainers. 

There  has  thus,  we  have  reason  to  think,  been  what  we  may 
call  an  extensive  landslip  in  the  theology  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  in  the  direction  of  a  rationalising  unbelief — a  land- 
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slip  effected  by  the  silent  but  powerful  action  of  modern 
science  percolating  through  the  strata  of  the  theological  ter- 
rain, and  at  length  loosening  the  mass  from  its  old  hold  upon 
the  underlying  rock  of  Bible  inspiration  and  authority.  In 
some  parts  of  the  slip  the  depression  which  has  taken  place  is 
less,  and  in  some  it  is  more.  In  some  the  derangement  of  the 
old  levels  is  just  perceptible ;  in  others  it  is  distinctly  and 
clearly  visible ;  in  others  it  is  patent  and  manifest  in  the  form 
of  riven  and  shapeless  masses  of  soil,  ruined  buildings,  and 
sheer  chaos.  But  everywhere  there  has  been  a  movement  from 
the  old  foundations,  and  a  giving  way  of  the  old  tenacity  and 
fixity.  Solvents  have  been  everywhere  at  work,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  disturbing  forces,  long  at  work  under  ground,  stand  at 
length  revealed  by  new  appearances  and  a  perfectly  new  lie 
of  the  ancient  and  familiar  terrain. 

Nor  is  this  theological  landslip  a  perfectly  unexampled  thing 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  any  more  than  in  the 
history  of  other  churches.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  a  sad  parallel 
to  it  in  the  history  of  English  Presbyterianism  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth. 
But  what  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  at  present,  is  a  parallel 
state  of  things  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  itself, 
which  it  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  contemplate,  and  which 
we  have  not  seen  pointed  out  hitherto,  at  least  at  that  early  stage 
of  it  which  corresponds  best  with  the  present  stage  of  the 
theological  movement  of  our  own  time,  Dr  Mark  Pattison,  in 
the  essay  entitled,  "  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  Eng- 
land, between  1688  and  1750,"  points  out  a  theological  resem- 
blance between  that  period  and  our  own  age.  He  is  of  opinion 
that,  in  our  own  time,  there  is  "  a  growth  and  gradual  diffusion 
through  all  religious  thinking  of  the  supremacy  of  reason  ;"  and 
he  remarks,  that  "  a  person  who  surveys  the  course  of  English 
theology  during  the  eighteenth  century,  will  have  no  difl&cult}' 
in  recognising  that  throughout  all  discussions,  underneath  all 
controversies,  and  common  to  all  parties,  lay  the  assumption  of 
the  supremacy  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion,"  Rationalism, 
he  observes,  "  was  not  an  antichristian  sect  outside  the  church 
making  war  against  religion.  It  was  a  habit  of  thought  ruling 
all  minds,  under  the  conditions  of  which  all  alike  tried  to  make 
good  the  peculiar  opinions  they  might  happen  to  cherish,"  And 
he  adds,  that  "  if  we  are  to  put  chronological  limits  to  this 
system  of  religious  opinion  in  England,  we  might,  for  the  sake 
of  a  convenient  landmark,  say  that  it  came  in  with  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  began  to  decline  in  vigour  with  the  re- 
action against  the  Reform  movement,  about  1830,  Locke's 
"Reasonableness  of  Christianity"  would  thus  open, and  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times"  mark  the  fall  of,  Ra- 
tionalism. It  was  not  merely  that  Rationalism  then  obtruded 
itself  as  a  heresy,  or  obtained  a  footing  of  toleration  within 
the  church  ;  but  the  rationalising  method  possessed  itself  abso- 
lutely of  the  whole  field  of  theology.  Reason  was  at  first 
offered  as  the  basis  of  faith,  but  gradually  became  its  substi- 
tute." If  this  description  of  the  eighteenth  century  be  accepted 
as  substantially  correct  (and  it  may  be  so,  with  the  demiirrer 
that  the  term  Rationalism  is  used  by  this  writer  inaccurately 
to  express  all  and  every  use  of  reason  in  religion,  whether 
due  or  undue,  right  or  wrong,  reasonable  or  unreasonable),  it  is 
evident  that  the  theological  state  of  our  own  age  is  not  yet 
nearly  so  bad  as  to  be  a  parallel  to  it.  To  find  an  exactor 
parallel  we  must  go  further  back — not  to  1688,  but  beyond  it, 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — to  the  years  between 
1650  and  1670.  For  then  the  Rationalising  party,  which  in  the 
next  century  extended,  according  to  this  writer,  to  the  whole 
church,  was  as  yet  only  a  section  of  the  church,  as  it  is  only  a 
section  now.  The  tendency  was  then  only  in  its  beginnings, 
and  was  represented,  as  now,  only  by  a  few  leaders. 

We  wish  to  communicate  to  our  readers  a  few  interesting 
facts  upon  this  subject,  which  have  only  3^ery  recently  come  to 
our  o-\vn  knowledge.  Looking  about  for  information  lately 
regarding  Dr  Tuckney  of  Cambridge,  who  was  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  had 
much  to  do  in  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms  of  that  great  Synod,  we  turned  to  the  published 
correspondence  between  him  and  Dr  Benjamin  Whichcote,  of 
the  same  university,  consisting  of  eight  letters  which  passed 
between  them  in  the  year  1651,  and  printed  along  with  Which- 
cote's  "  Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms"  in  1753.  This  cor- 
respondence proved  to  be  a  monument  of  the  most  authentic 
kind,  of  the  state  of  theological  opinion  in  the  university  at 
that  period.  It  shews  that  it  was  precisely  at  that  date  when 
what  began,  some  ten  years  later,  to  be  called  the  Latitude 
party,  was  in  the  process  of  formation ;  when  it  was  beginning 
to  publish  its  sentiments  boldly  in  the  preaching  of  Which- 
cote, Cudworth,  Worthington,  John  Smith,  and  others ;  and 
when  the  Presbyterian  heads  of  the  university  began  to  be 
'seriously  alarmed  at  the  new  ideas  which  this  party  broached, 
and  at  the  growing  divergency  of  their  principles  from  the 
doctrines  which  had  always  been  preached  at  Cambridge.  Not 
only  since  the  ascendancy  of  the  Parhament  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Royalists,  but  in  every  generation  since  reformation  times, 
Cambridge  men,  it  seems  from  Tuckney 's  second  letter,  had 
always  been  accounted  more  profitable  preachers  than  Oxford 
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men.  But  the  tradition  "  of  a  spiritual,  plain,  and  powerful 
ministry"  was  now  passing  away  from  Cambridge.  Whichcote 
himself  was  one  of  the  chief  innovators.  He  was  now  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  Tuckney,  in  his  first  letter, 
"  craves  leave  to  tell  him,  out  of  that  ancient  and  still  continued 
love  and  respect  which  he  bore  him,  that  he  had  seldom  heard 
him  preach,  especially  since  his  becoming  vice-chancellor,  but 
that  something  had  been  delivered  by  him,  and  that  so  authori- 
tatively, and  with  the  big  words  sometimes  of  divinest  reason 
and  sometimes  of  nTWi^e  than  mathematical  demonstration, 
that  had  very  much  grieved  him  and  others  with  him,  and 
yesterday  as  much  as  any  time."  Omitting  the  strictures  he 
had  to  make  on  yesterday's  sermon,  and  passing  on  to  his 
second  letter,  written  after  he  had  received  an  answer  to  the 
first,  we  find  the  following  remarkable  passage,  which  contains 
a  general  account  of  the  views  of  the  new  school : — 

"  Whilst  you  were  fellow  here  you  were  cast  into  the  com- 
pany of  very  learned  and  ingenious  men  who,  I  fear,  at  least 
some  of  them,  studied  other  authors  more  than  the  Scriptures, 
and  Plato  and  his  scholars  above  others ;  and  hence  in  part 
hath  run  a  vein  of  doctrine  which  divers  very  able  and 
worthy  men  whom,  from  my  heart,  I  much  honour,  are,  I  fear, 
too  much  known  by.  The  power  of  nature  in  morals  too  much 
advanced.  Reason  hath  too  much  given  to  it  in  the  mysteries 
of  faith.  A  recta  ratio  is  much  talked  of,  which  I  cannot  tell 
where  to  find.  Mind  and  understanding  is  all.  Heart  and 
will  little  spoken  of  The  decrees  of  God  are  questioned  and 
quarrelled,  because  according  to  our  reason  we  cannot  compre- 
hend how  they  may  stand  with  his  goodness  which,  according 
to  your  phrase,  '  he  is  under  the  power  of.'  Those  our  philoso- 
phers and  other  heathens  made  fairer  candidates  for  heaven 
than  the  Scriptures  seem  to  allow  of ;  and  they  in  their  virtues 
preferred  before  Christians  overtaken  with  weaknesses.  A 
kind  of  moral  divinity  minted — only  with  a  little  tincture  of 
Christ  added — nay,  a  Platonic  faith  unites  to  God.  Inherent 
righteousness  so  preached,  as,  if  not  with  the  prejudice  of  im- 
puted righteousness,  which  hath  sometimes  very  unseemly 
language  given  it,  yet  much  said  of  the  one  and  very  little  or 
nothing  of  the  other.  (This  was  not  Paul's  manner  of  preach- 
ing.) This  inherent  righteousness  may  be  perfect  in  this  hfe ; 
an  estate  of  love  in  this  life  above  a  Hfe  of  faith.  And  some 
broad  expressions,  as  though  in  this  life  we  may  be  above 
ordinances,  with  divers  other  principles  of  religion,  by  some 
very  doubtfully  spoken  of.  And  in  case  any  cannot  well  digest 
these,  complaint  is  made  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere  of  their 
rixce  et  lites,  and  that  about  notions  and  speculations,  sects 
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and  superstitions,  as  all  opinions  are  accounted  which  a  man 
may  hold,  and  yet  be  never  the  better  man  for  them  ;  and  so, 
that  there  is  a  God  and  a  Christ  "will  thus  come  to  be  but  a 
notion  and  speculation.  Sir,  these  are  some  and  the  most  (if 
my  weary  head  could  remember  more,  my  hand,  though  weary, 
should  write  them,  because  I  would  now  once  for  all  unbosom 
myself  to  you),  of  the  cmxlolia  which  I,  and  others  of  your 
friends,  have  been  affected  with.  And  although  God  knows 
we  love  you  and  them,  yet  you  will  not  take  it  ill  if  we  love 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  truth  of  God  more,  and  therefore 
cannot  desert  it,  though  we  be  little  able  to  maintain  it.  And 
I  hope  that  the  thoughts  of  your  being  reputed  a  wise  man, 
and  both  you  and  they  learned  men,  will  not  stop  your  ears  to 
the  weaker  suggests  of  your  true  friend ;  and  the  rather  because, 
whatever  otherwise  your  worth  and  ability  is,  yet  I  knl^v  you 
are  not  ignorant  what  very  sinister  thoughts  are  conceived, 
and  reports  scattered  both  of  yourself  and  some  others,  which 
from  my  soul  I  desire  may,  by  your  full  and  plain  appearing 
for  the  truth  of  God,  be  really  confuted ;  and  that  we  may 
join  head  and  heart  and  hand,  and  .with  one  shoulder,  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  growing  up  in  the  truth  in  love,  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  encouragements  I  had  in  my  return  to 
Cambridge,  as  hoping  to  have  much  help  in  this  kind  by  the 
company  and  assistance  of  such  friends,  whom  I  so  much  hon- 
oured and  so  entirely  loved ;  as  the  contrary  hath  been  the 
trouble  of  my  spirit  in  such  an  unhappy  disappointment." 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  old  Puritan  theology  as  it  had  been 
preached  at  Cambridge  since  the  Reformation,  face  to  face 
before  a  new  and  unexpected  theological  movement.  When 
Tuckney  left  Cambridge  in  1627,  at  which  time  Whichcote 
himself  was  one  of  his  most  esteemed  pupils,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  such  theological  tendency  as  he  describes 
in  these  letters.  There  were  only  two  parties  in  the  university 
then — the  Puritan  party  and  the  party  of  Laud — what  would 
be  called  now  the  Low  Church  and  the  High  Church  parties. 
It  was  in  the  interval  between  1627  and  1648,  when  he  returned 
to  Cambridge,  that  the  new  school  had  begun  to  form  itself; 
and  it  was  already,  in  1651,  so  strong  in  the  number  and  emi- 
nence of  its  members,  that  Tuckney  and  the  rest  of  the  Puritan 
party  had  already  begun  to  fear  the  worst  consequences  from 
it  to  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  interests  of  religion  and 
godliness.  The  questions  discussed  in  these  letters  between 
Tuckney  and  "Whichcote  throw  much  light  upon  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  new  school,  and  deserve  more  attention  in 
this  respect  than  they  appear  to  have  received.  Ten  years  later 
the  party  was  fully  formed,  and  had  been  nicknamed  *  The  Lati- 
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tude  men,"  or  the  Latitudinarians.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished divines  of  the  Church  of  England  belonged  to  it, 
including  Dr  Whichcote,  Dr  Henry  More,  and  Dr  Cudworth, 
who  may  be  considered  its  three  founders,  Dr  Worthington, 
John  Smith,  author  of  "Select  Discourses,"  John  Wilkins,. 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr  Stillingfleet,  Dr  Simon  Patrick,  Dr 
Tillotson,  Dr  Horton,  Dr  Outram,  and  many  more.  The  party 
rose  at  the  Revolution,  to  be  the  ruling  and  predominant  sec- 
tion of  the  church,  and  gave  a  tone  and  determination  to  the 
whole  theology  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  next  hundred 
years.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  of  the  party  himself,  describes 
them  in  "The  history  of  his  own  times"  in  the  following  terms : — 
He  is  referring  to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the  generality 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  under  Charles  II.,  and  he  makes  this 
remarJiable  statement,  "  that  if  a  new  set  of  men  had  not 
appeared,  of  another  stamp,  the  church  had  quite  lost  her 
esteem  over  the  nation.  These  were  generally  of  Cambridge, 
formed  under  some  divines,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Drs  Which- 
cote, Cudworth,  Wilkins,  More,  and  Worthington.  Whichcote 
being  disgusted  with  the  dry,  systematical  way  of  those  times, 
studied  to  raise  those  who  conversed  with  him  to  a  nobler  set 
of  thoughts,  and  to  consider  religion  as  a  seed  of  a  deiform 
nature  (to  use  one  of  his  own  phrases).  In  order  to  this  he 
set  young  students  much  on  reading  the  ancient  philosophers, 
chiefly  Plato,  Tully,  and  Plotinus,  and  on  considering  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  doctrine  sent  from  God,  both  to  elevate 
and  sweeten  human  nature,  in  which  he  was  a  great  example, 
as  well  as  a  wise  and  kind  instructor.  Cudworth  carried  this 
on  with  a  great  strength  of  genius  and  a  vast  compass  of  learn- 
ing. Wilkins  was  of  Oxford,  but  removed  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  better  thoughts, 
to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties,  or  from  narrow  notions, 
from  superstitious  conceits,  and  a  fierceness  about  opinions. 
He  was  also  a  great  observer,  and  a  promoter  of  experimental 
philosophy,  which  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked 
after.  More  was  an  open-hearted  and  sincere  Christian  philo- 
sopher, who  studied  to  establish  men  in  the  great  principles 
of  religion  against  Atheism,  that  was  then  beginning  to  gain 
ground.  In  this  More  led  the  way  to  many  that  came  after 
him.  Worthington  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  great 
humility,  and  practised  a  most  sublime  way  of  self-denial  and 
devotion.  All  these,  and  those  who  were  formed  under  them, 
studied  to  examine  further  into  the  nature  of  things  than  had 
been  done  formerly.  They  declared  against  superstition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  They  loved  the 
constitution  of  the  church  and  the  liturgy,  and  could  well  live 
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under  them,  but  they  did  not  think  it  unlawful  to  live  under 
another  form.  They  wished  that  things  might  have  been 
carried  with  more  moderation,  and  they  continued  to  keep  a 
good  correspondence  with  those  who  had  differed  from  them 
in  opinion,  and  allowed  a  great  freedom  both  in  philosophy 
and  in  divinity — from  Avhence  they  were  called  men  of  lati- 
tude ;  and  upon  this,  men  of  narrower  thoughts  and  fiercer 
tempers  fastened  upon  them  the  name  of  latitudinarians. 
They  read  Episcopius  much  ;  and  the  making  out  the  reasons 
of  things  being  a  main  part  of  their  studies,  their  enemies 
called  them  Socinians.  The  most  eminent  of  those  who  were 
formed  under  those  great  men  I  have  mentioned,  were  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Patrick.  This  set  of  men  contributed  more 
than  can  be  well  imagined  to  reform  the  way  of  preaching, 
which,  amonof  the  divines  of  Enrdand  before  them,  was  overrun 
with  pedantry.  The  style  of  their  discourses  was  clear,  plam, 
and  short,  in  which  they  opened  the  nature  and  reason  of  things 
so  fully,  and  with  that  simplicity,  that  their  hearers  felt  an 
instruction  of  another  sort  than  had  commonly  been  observed 
before.  So  they  became  very  much  followed ;  and  a  set  of 
these  men  brought  off  the  city  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
prejudices  they  had  formerly  to  the  church." 

As  early  as  1662,  a  curious  tract  was  published,  professing 
to  be  "A  Brief  Account  of  the  new  sect  of  Latitude  Men,  to- 
gether with  some  reflections  upon  the  new  Philosophy,"  mean- 
ing the  mechanical  philosophy  of  Descartes.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Oxford,  who  had  sent  to 
the  writer  at  Cambridge  for  information  about  the  new  sect 
who  were  everywhere  spoken  about,  and  spoken  against ;  and 
the  initials  of  the  writer,  S.  P.,  very  probably  point  to  Simon 
Patrick,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  the  author.  The  tract 
was  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  printed  rarities  called  the 
Phoenix,  published  in  1708,  and  taken  along  with  the  cor- 
respondence of  Tuckney  and  Whichcote,  the  two  documents 
give  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  early  progress 
and  condition  of  a  school  which  was  destined  to  exercise  im- 
mense influence,  both  for  good  and  evil,  upon  the  theolo- 
gical science  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  life  of  Eng- 
land.* 

We  have  been  thus  full  and  particular  in  our  account  of 
the  latitude  men,  because  of  their  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  Broad  Church  party  of  our  own  time.  Indeed  this  resem- 
blance extends  to  a  surprising  number  of  particulars,  not  only 

*  See  also  Baxter's  Life  by  Orme,  i.  326-328. 
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in  regard  to  the  doctrines  taught  and  the  principles  held  by 
both  schools,  but  even  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  conspired 
in  both  cases  to  the  rise  of  the  parties,  and  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  some  of  the  chief  men  of  both.  In  both  schools  we 
find  distinguished  students  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  of 
the  theology  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers — More,  Cudworth, 
and  Smith  in  the  one  ;  Coleridge,  Maurice,  and  Kingsley  in  the 
other.  In  both,  also,  we  meet  with  eminent  philosophers  of  the 
experimental  school  of  mechanical  or  physical  science  :  in  the 
one  case  Dr  John  Wilkins,  in  whose  college  rooms  were  first  held 
those  meetings  of  savans  or  viHuosi  out  of  which  afterwards 
sprang  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  the  other  case,  Professor 
Baden  Powell,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, and  one  of  the  principal  historians  and  expounders  of 
inductive  science  in  our  day.  More  talked  much  of  "a 
divine  sagacity"  in  the  soul,  which  is  " antecedaneous  to 
reason  and  sense  ;"  and  that  we  take  to  be  the  equivalent  term 
in  his  philosophy  for  the  modem  "spiritual  intuitions"  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  school  of  Coleridge.  More  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  leading  Quakers  of  his  time, — 
with  Penn  and  Barclay  and  Keith, — and  his  language  was 
often  little  different  from  theirs  about  the  inward  hght.  He 
acknowledged  that  they  "professed  and  gave  witness  to  ex- 
cellent things,  most  excellent  things,  of  the  gospel,"  though 
"  encumbering  them  with  other  things  uncouth  and  ridiculous." 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  even  in  this  particular  our  modem 
school  supplies  a  coincidence ;  for  Maurice,  it  is  well  known, 
propounded  a  good  deal  of  Quakerism  in  his  earlier  works. 
Add  to  these  points  of  resemblance  the  further  coincidences, 
that  the  universities  were  the  nurseries  of  both  schools,  that 
many  of  the  chief  men  of  both  were  academic  teachers,  and 
that  in  both  cases  several  of  the  principal  writers  were,  or  are, 
among  the  most  popular  and  successful  authors  of  the  day,  and 
the  historical  parallelism  is  almost  complete.  Almost  the  only 
difference  in  the  two  cases  is  a  local  one.  Cambridge  was  the 
focus  of  the  movement  two  hundred  years  ago,  while  Oxford  is 
the  focus  of  the  movement  now. 

Important  suggestions  spring  from  this  historical  parallel  in 
regard  both  to  the  causes  of  the  theological  movement  which 
is  now  exciting  so  much  alarm,  and  the  probable  consequences, 
both  good  and  evil,  which  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  it, 
and,  finally,  in  regard  to  the  position  which  it  behoves  the  evan- 
gelical theologians  of  the  country  to  take  up  in  anticipation 
of  the  further  progress  and  development  of  this  movement. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  came,  first,  a  mighty  re- 
vival of  evangelical  theology  and  the  religious  life,  of  which 
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we  may  take  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  its  documents  as 
the  fruit  and  exponent.  Then  came  a  reaction  and  decline  in 
the  direction  of  latitiidinarianism  and  rationalism,  which,  be- 
ginning about  the  middle  of  the  century,  rose  into  the  as- 
cendant at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  And  last  of  all  came  a 
general  lowering  of  the  tone  of  rehgious  Hfe,  not  only  in  the 
national  church,  but  through  all  denominations,  which  con- 
tinued to  go  down  lower  and  lower  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  spiritual  Hfe  was  almost  extinct  in 
the  nation,  and  would  have  been  utterly  quenched  had  not 
God  been  pleased  to  grant  a  revival  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Wesley  and  Whitefield.  Well,  we  too,  in  this  century,  have 
seen  a  powerful  awakening  of  religious  life  and  evangelical 
truth  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Doctrinal  Puritanism  has 
been  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  has  resounded  from  in- 
numerable pulpits  throughout  the  land  ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
tide  of  religious  feeling  and  earnestness  rise  so  high,  that  it 
has  touched  with  its  sacred  influence  the  highest  positions  and  i 
offices  in  the  empire.  But  obviously  the  cycle  of  theological  and ! 
religious  change  has  again  commenced.  Reaction,  innovation, 
declension  have  again  begun  to  set  in,  and  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  descry  probabili- 
ties or  certainties  of  further  change  for  many  years  to  come:^ 
Let  us  ask  the  history  of  the  past,  then,  to  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  present,  and  to  prognosticate  and 
prepare  for  the  events  of  the  future.  It  is  no  new  thing  which 
has  befallen  us.  "  The  thing  which  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  it  is  that  which  shall  be 
done  :  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun," 

1.  The  main  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Latitude  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  the  new  expansion  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  new  growth  and  enrichment  of  human  knowledge.  The 
grand  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  Reformation — 
had  emancipated  the  mind  of  western  Europe  from  the  shackles 
of  Papal  authority,  and  set  it  free  to  roam  at  large  over  the 
realms  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Men  in  the  jubilant  use 
of  their  new  liberty,  either  went  back  to  philosophies  more 
ancient  and  sublime  than  that  of  Aristotle,  or  went  forward 
to  new  philosophies  more  solid  and  progressive  than  those  of 
ancient  times.  The  study  of  Platonism  was  revived ;  Bacon- 
ianism  was  brought  forward  ;  the  great  discoveries  of  Galileo 
and  Kepler  and  Copernicus  were  published ;  the  school  of 
Descartes  was  founded ;  the  career  of  Sir""  Isaac  Newton  had 
begun.  The  reason  of  man,  strengthened  by  new  studies,  en- 
larged by  new  acquisitions,  and  emboldened  by  great  exploits,. 
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became  conscious  of  its  powers,  and  put  forward  claims  to 
know  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  as 
well  as  of  all  philosophical  systems.  The  English  Deists,  too, 
had  begun  to  appear.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  had  given 
his  writings  to  the  world,  the  drift  of  which  was  to  prove  the 
sufficiency  of  reason  and  conscience  as  religiovis  and  moral 
lights,  without  any  assistance  from  an  external  revelation. 
In  these  circumstances  the  theology  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  whether  Puritan  or  Laudian,  was  felt  to  be  too  narrow. 
The  channels  within  which  it  ran  were  felt  to  be  too  strait. 
It  rested  everything  upon  authority, — mere  authority, — ^whe- 
ther the  authority  of  Scripture  or  the  authority  of  the  Chiirch, 
or  both  authorities  combined.  It  did  not  shew  the  concurrence 
of  reason  with  the  dictates  of  that  authority.  It  did  not  allow 
any  locus  standi,  to  reason  as  a  distinct  party.  It  did  not  make 
any  room,  in  its  exposition  of  truth,  for  such  views  as  reason  was 
able  to  supply  in  corroboration  of  divine  truth  ;  and  it  did  not 
take  adequate  cognizance  of  the  difficulties  and  objections  which 
reason  suggested  in  reference  to  divine  doctrines.  It  was  inevi- 
table, therefore,  that  a  new  school  of  theology  should  arise.  It 
was  a  necessity  of  the  times.  Reason  must  be  attended  to  ;  its 
support  must  be  accepted  where  available ;  and  its  difficulties 
must  be  considered  and  met.  Hence  the  rise  of  a  broader 
method  of  theological  exposition, — a  method  which  laid  down 
a  wider  ground-plan  for  the  theological  edifice,  and  built  up 
the  fabric  with  more  various  materials, — with  the  materials 
supplied  by  the  reflections  of  reason,  and  by  the  discoveries  of 
philosophy,  both  old  and  new,  as  well  as  with  the  ma- 
terials furnished  by  Scripture  and  the  great  teachers  of  the 
church. 

So  it  was  then  ;  and  it  is  the  same  now.  Our  own  century 
has  witnessed  an  immense  and  astonishing  enlargement  of  the 
domain  of  human  knowledge.  Science — physical  science  espe- 
cially— has  now  reached  its  manhood,  and  fills  the  world  with 
its  lessons,  covers  the  globe  with  the  practical  fruits  of  its  ex- 
ploits, and  divides  with  Christianity  the  office  of  the  world's 
teacher  and  lawgiver.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  demand  should 
arise  in  our  day  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  truths  of  science 
in  the  expositions  of  theology  than  has  ever  yet  been  accorded 
to  them.  Natural  truth  is  as  true  as  supernatural  doctrine  ; 
for  nothing,  come  whence  it  may,  can  be  truer  than  truth ; 
and  at  all  those  points  of  the  theological  system — and  they 
are  very  numerous  where  Christian  doctrine  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  natural  system  of  things,  whether  in  man's  mind, 
or  man's  life,  or  man's  world,  or  God's  imiversal  world — the 
men  of  our  age  wish  to  see  natural  tnith  taken  into  thcolo- 
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gical  account,  to  see  it  taken  up  and  applied  in  theology  for 
what  it  is  worth, — not  ignored,  still  less  contradicted,  but  ap- 
propriated, brought  into  its  right  place  in  the  system,  and 
exhibited  in  harmonious  union  with  the  old  truths. 

That,  we  believe,  is  the  meaning  of  the  rise  of  the  Broad 
Church  party,  and  that,  we  believe,  is  its  fundamental  drift 
and  tendency, — a  right  drift  in  itself,  we  think,  though  men 
may  go  far  wrong,  and  have  already  gone  far  wrong,  in  the 
way  and  spirit  in  which  they  pursue  it, — a  good  and  necessary 
tendency,  we  are  persuaded,  if  wisely  governed,  but  still  one 
which  may  easily  be  pushed  too  far,  and  may  easily  be  turned 
aside  into  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  paths.  For  the  transi- 
tion is  easy  from  giving  science  its  due  to  giving  it  more,  much 
more,  than  its  due  ;  from  allowing  it  to  have  a  just  influence  to 
allowing  it  to  domineer,  and  from  the  handmaid  of  religion  to 
make  her  mistress  and  despot. 

2.  Very  much  good  and  very  much  evil  resulted  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Latitude  men  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  good  was,  that  they  met  the  demands  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived, — they  supplied  what  was  felt  to  be  lacking 
in  the  older  theological  method  ;  and  by  falling  back  upon  the 
light  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  shewing  how  harmonious 
their  teaching  was  with  the  light  of  revelation,  they  retarded 
the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  established  the  minds  of  many  in 
the  faith  of  the  gospel.  More  and  Cudworth  wrote  powerfully 
against  Hobbes.  Stillingfleet  was  a  learned  and  able  champion 
of  the  truth.  No  less  so  was  John  Smith  of  Cambridge,  the 
author  of  "  Select  Discourses."  Wilkins,  Whichcote,  Worthing- 
ton,  Tillotson,  Burnet,  Patrick,  and  Lloyd,  all  famous  preachers, 
and  occupying  the  chief  pulpits  of  the  country,  leavened  the 
public  mind  with  much  sound  moral  and  religious  principle, 
when,  under  Charles  II.  and  WiUiam  of  Orange,  infidelity 
and  immoral  principles  came  in  like  a  flood.  And  in  this  sense 
many  of  the  leading  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  were  lati- 
tude men  as  well  as  they.  Baxter  appealed  to  reason,  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  in  his  great  work  published  in  1667, 
"  The  Eeasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  in  the  supple- 
ment to  it,  published  in  1672,  "  More  Reasons  for  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  no  Reason  against  it."  Howe  did  the  same  in 
'his  "Living  Temple,"  published  in  1676,  for  which  his  bio- 
grapher. Professor  Rogers,  claims  the  praise  of  "the  ablest 
work  on  the  atheistical  and  deistical  controversies  which  had 
yet  appeared,  and  one  of  the  earliest."  Locke  admirably  states 
the  principle  upon  which  all  these  theologians  alike  argued  the 
question  of  Christianity,  and  successfully  maintained  its  cause 
before  the  tribunal  of  pubhc  opinion,  when  he  says  in  his 
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Essay,  Book  iv,,  cap.  19, — "  Reason  is  natural  revelation. 
Revelation  is  natural  reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  dis- 
coveries communicated  by  God  immediately,  which  reason 
vouches  the  truth  of  by  the  testimony  and  proofs  it  gives 
that  they  came  from  God.  So  that  he  that  takes  away  reason 
to  make  way  for  revelation  puts  ovit  the  light  of  both,  and 
does  much  the  same  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put 
out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  in- 
visible star  by  a  telescope." 

Still  much  evil  also  resulted  from  the  teaching  of  this  school 
of  divines  in  its  ulterior  development.  From  the  first  the 
place  and  functions  of  reason  in  the  province  of  religion  were 
ill  defined  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  exaggerated 
and  totally  misconceived.  It  soon  began  to  be  thought  that 
no  doctrine  of  revelation  could  stand  upon  the  testimony  of 
.  revelation  alone,  or  unless  it  was  supported  and  corroborated 
by  the  independent  testimony  of  reason  ;  that  reason  was  not 
only  the  ultimate  basis  of  our  faith  in  revelation,  inasmuch  as 
the  evidences  of  revelation  make  their  appeal  to  reason,  but 
that  every  single  doctrine  of  revelation  must  rest  ultimately 
upon  reason,  otherwise  it  has  no  basis  at  all — reason  must  be 
able  to  understand  it,  to  see  the  ground  and  reasons  of  it,  and 
to  stamp  it  with  its  approval  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  true. 
So  that,  when  at  last  accepted,  it  was  so,  not  because  God  had 
revealed  it,  but  because  man  concurred  in  it.  In  other  words. 
Christian  faith  was  transmuted  into  common  conviction — 
reason  became  the  substitute  for  faith,  as  well  as  the  basis  of 
it — and  man  believed  only  himself,  when  he  imagined  he  was 
believing  God. 

Already  in  Tuckney's  time,  as  we  have  seen,  this  evil  had 
begun  to  appear.  Recta  ratio  was  cried  up  and  unduly  mag-ni- 
fied.  Episcopius,  a  very  advanced  and  rationalistic  Arminian, 
was  a  favourite  author  ;  and  men  of  university  learning,  on 
listening  to  some  of  the  new  preachers,  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  they  Socinianized.  And  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
charge  was  true  enough.  It  is  certain  that  the  school  had 
its  left,  and  its  extreme  left,  as  well  as  its  right  and  centre. 
It  let  men  down,  in  many  cases,  first  into  Arianism,  then 
into  Socinianism,  and  last  of  all  into  Deism  ;  and  even  in  the 
numerous  cases  where  it  had  not  these  extreme  effects,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  became  everywhere  first  un- 
evangelical,  and  then  anti-eya,nge\ica\ — utterly  destitute  of  the 
sap  and  the  savour  of  true  apostolic  Christianity — a  mere  moral 
philosophy,  or  little  more — the  supernatural  element  every- 
where ignored  or  even  opposed,  and  nothing  but  natural  truth 
and  virtue  allowed  to  remain.    Indeed,  the  sermons  of  Which- 
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cote  Himself  answered  but  too  well,  notwithstanding  many 
excellencies,  to  this  description.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who 
edited  a  volume  of  them,  with  a  characteristic  preface,  says  of 
Whichcote,  that  "  for  appearing  in  defence  of  natural  goodness, 
he  may  be  called  the  Preacher  of  Good  Nature;"  for  "this," 
says  he,  "is  what  he  insists  on  everywhere,  and  to  make  this 
evident  is,  in  a  manner,  the  scope  of  all  his  discourses."  This 
preface  was  reproduced  in  a  volume  of  Whichcote,  reprinted 
in  Edinburgh  in  1742,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr  William 
Wishart,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh,  to  which  Wishart  prefixes  an  address — "  to  young 
ministers  and  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  students  of  divinity" 
— in  which  he  recommends  the  sermons  to  them  in  the  warm- 
est manner,  "  as  a  mine,"  says  he,  "  out  of  which  you  may  dig, 
and  a  model,  by  which  you  may  improve" — a  fact  in  biblio- 
graphical history  which,  taken  along  with  another,  that  far- 
ther on  in  last  century  a  complete  collection  of  Whichcote's 
sermons  was  brought  out  at  Aberdeen  under  the  eye  of 
Drs  Campbell  and  Gerard,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in 
which  the  latitude  men  of  England  influenced  the  moderate 
men  of  Scotland,  and  how  the  low  level  of  religion  in  the 
south  during  the  last  century  helped,  to  drag  down  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Scotland  to  a  level  as  low,  or  lower. 

Well !  so  it  was  then ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  now  again. 
The  new  school  in  its  better  sections  will  do  a  work  for  theo- 
logy which  the  age  requires  to  be  done  ;  and  in  its  worse 
it  will  doubtless  do  a  vast  amount  of  evil  and  mischief. 
The  good  done  will,  we  expect,  be  that  we  shall  see  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  of  theology  and  science,  if  not  by  these 
writers  themselves,  at  any  rate  as  the  remote  issue  and  effect 
of  their  writings.  This  is  the  great  end  they  are  aiming  at ; 
and  though  they  may  not  take  the  right  road  to  it  themselves, 
they  will  no  doubt  stimulate  others  by  their  very  errors  and 
failures  to  find  out  the  right  road  and  follow  it.  Pioneers  are 
needed  when  new  territory  is  to  be  occupied,  and  new  roads 
are  to  be  opened  up ;  and  these  bold,  fresh-minded  writers 
will  do  the  work  of  the  pioneers.  They  lead  the  way,  but  they 
are  only  precursors — wiser,  if  not  so  bold,  teachers  will  follow. 
Men  of  one  idea  generally  go  first ;  but  it  is  men  of  comprehen- 
sive views  and  of  many  ideas  who  come  next,  and  who  do  the 
work  which  requires  to  be  done  in  a  really  workmanlike  manner. 
It  is  usually  the  men  of  the  left  who  clear  the  ground,  Avho 
pull  down  and  destroy,  and  run  up  hasty  tenements  which  are 
soon  themselves  to  fall.  It  is  the  men  of  the  right  who  come 
with  large  ideas,  and  more  deliberate  and  well-considered  plans, 
•and  rear  up  a  theological  architecture  that  will  endure  for  ages. 
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But  the  evil  to  be  done  by  this  movement  we  already  see, 
and  shall  doubtless  sog  more  of  by  and  by.  Already  in  the 
school  of  Maurice  we  see  a  Socinianising  tendency — Plato  put 
against  Paul — ^moral  intuitions  set  up  against  plain  Scripture 
texts — the  atonement  evacuated  of  its  substance  and  force — 
and  evangelical  theology  derided  and  caricatured.  Already, 
too  (for  our  century  travels  faster  than  the  seventeenth),  we 
see  the  halfway  house  to  infidelity  reached  in  some  of  these 
Essays  and  Reviews.  Half-and-half  is  their  motto  ;  but  "  Tho- 
rough "  will  soon  be  the  watchword  of  those  who  imbibe  their 
poison,  and  become  infected  with  their  rationalistic  spirit. 
Already,  indeed,  in  Oxford,  as  one  of  its  own  professors  tells  us, 
"  Thorough  "  is  the  cry,  and  the  goal  is  already  reached.  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith  has  these  words  in  a  letter,  sent  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  the  Daily  Neius  : — "  When  I  was  an  under-gra- 
duate  twenty  years  ago.  Theology  at  Oxford  was  the  queen 
(and  tyrant)  of  the  sciences  ;  now  it  is  an  extinct  science.  In 
those  days  scientific  experience  was  set  at  nought,  and  we  were 
told  that,  though  in  science  the  earth  might  go  round  the  sun, 
in  theology  the  sun  went  round  the  earth.  Now,  moral  eX' 
perience  is  set  at  nought,  and  we  are  told  that,  morally,  we 
may  know  action  to  be  free,  but  that  science  pronounces  it  to 
be  bound  by  the  law  of  causation."  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
men  in  Oxford,  it  would  seem,  who  have  quite  given  up,  not 
only  the  theology,  but  the  moral  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
have  returned  to  the  atheistic  and  immoral  doctrines  of  Hobbes. 

Who  were  the  men  that  thought  and  wrote  the  most  wisely 
in  that  former  theological  movement  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  ?  Certainly,  neither  the  men  who  left  no  room  in 
theology  for  reason,  nor  the  men  who  gave  reason  the  whole 
room,  but  the  men  who  gave  to  reason  what  room  was  meet 
and  just,  and  nothing  more.  It  was  the  men  who  accepted, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  maxim  of  Locke,  that  "  reason  is  a 
naiural  revelation,"  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  theology 
whatever  natural  truths  could  be  shewn  to  be  derived  from 
that  divine  original,  but  who  held  fast,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  foundation  truth  of  Christianity,  that  the  Bible  is  a  super- 
natural revelation  superadded  to  the  natural,  and  refused  to 
surrender  any  of  its  genuine  doctrines  to  the  demands  of 
Rationalism.  They  were  not  narrow-minded  divines  ;  for  they 
were  open  to  receive  the  contributions  of  reason  to  the  sup- 
port, and  confirmation,  and  illustration  of  Bible  truth ;  but 
they  were  broad-minded  in  the  true  sense  of  breadth — they 
were  broad  every  way  and  on  all  sides — ^broad  not  only  in 
the  sense  of  accepting  all  that  is  true  in  reason,  but  in  the 
sense  also  of  keeping  hold  of  all  that  is  plainly  taught  in  the 
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■word  of  God.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  "  the  latitude  men  "  who, 
in  the  end,  became  narrow-minded,  because  in  the  end  they 
would  accept  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  but  the  truths  of 
reason,  and  reduced  theology  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  branch 
of  human  philosophy.  The  true  idea  of  a  narrow-minded 
divinity  is  that  which  refuses  the  truths  either  of  the  natural 
revelation,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  supernatural  on  the 
other ;  and  that  theology  will  be  at  once  the  broadest,  and  the 
truest,  the  most  noble,  and  the  most  useful,  which  uses,  and 
combines,  and  harmonizes  the  lights  of  both. 

Of  all  the  theologians  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
the  man  who  stands  out  as  the  gi-andest  example  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  broad-mindedness,  is  John  Howe.  He  is  a  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  a  divine,  but  he  never  sinks  the  character  of 
the  divine  in  that  philosopher.  He  is  a  Platonist  but  not  a 
Platoniser, — a  master  of  reason  but  no  rationalist.  What 
breadth  of  sympathy  tied  with  the  Christian  life — with  the 
heart  of  Christ — with  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
pulse  of  spiritual  life  beats  high  and  strong  in  his  composi- 
tions. It  is  not  only  the  teaching  of  Scripture  he  reproduces, 
but  its  fervour,  its  holiness,  its  heavenly-mindedness.  There, 
then,  was  the  true  breadth — a  breadth  of  mind  and  heart  that 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  essential  to  such  a  character  and  claim 
— not  only  breadth  of  ideas,  and  of  knowledge,  taking  in  all 
ideas  and  knowledge  that  are  truly  derived  from  either  re- 
velation, but  breadth  of  sympathy  too,  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
natural  sympathy — of  sympathy  with  the  divine  life  in  man, 
as  well  as  sympathy  with  man  and  with  common  life.  We 
miss  this  element  in  many  of  the  latitude  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  we  meet  with  it,  in  its  highest  and  most 
fervent  expressions,  in  Howe,  and  we  may  add,  in  Owen  and 
Baxter. 

Let  this,  then,  be  our  watchword,  to  hold  fast  the  old  truth, 
in  the  love  of  it,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  as  well  as  to 
keep  our  minds  open  to  new  knowledge,  and  let  the  men  of 
former  times,  whom  we  take  for  our  models  and  examples,  be 
men  who  kept  pace  with  their  times,  and  were  fully  abreast  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but  who  knew  how  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  nev/,  without  impoverishing  themselves  by 
the  loss  of  the  old,  and  who,  whatever  they  might  think  of  the 
excellency  of  the  new  wine,  and  however  much  they  might  relish 
its  recent  flavour,  still  felt,  and  owned,  and  maintained  that  "the 
old  was  better."  In  a  word,  the  motto  of  all  lovers  of  evangelical 
theology  and  religion  in  our  times  should  be  that  ancient  and 
deep  saying  of  Solomon — himself  an  illustrious  example  of  broad 
thoughts,  and  "  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on 
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the  seashore  " — "  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not."  Wherever 
you  find  truth,  and  by  whomsoever  set  forth,  buy  it  at  any  price ; 
make  it  your  own ;  add  it  to  your  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
assign  to  it  its  place  in  the  system  of  your  thoughts,  however 
much  it  may  cost  you  in  labour  of  study,  or  effort  of  dis- 
crimination, or  pain  of  parting  with  long-cherished  opinions, 
or  prejudications.  But  be  as  much  resolved  never  to  sell  the 
truth,  as  you  are  eager  to  buy  it.  To  sell  a  thing  is  to  part 
with  it  at  a  price  after  consideration.  Never  consent  to  part 
^th  the  truth  for  any  consideration  in  the  world,  not  even 
that  the  cause  of  Christ  may  acquire  in  certain  circles  the 
credit  of  being  liberal  and  broad-minded,  or  that  the  hostility 
of  mere  men  of  science  may  be  disarmed.  One  ounce  of 
infallible  divine  truth  is  better  than  the  whole  weight  of  the 
world's  temporary  gopd  opinion.  And  if  evangelical  theo- 
logians will  only  distinguish  well  and  warily,  in  the  pure,  "  dry 
light"  of  the  divine  word,  what  is  really  God's  truth,  from  what 
is  only  man's  interpretation — divine  verities  from  human 
opinions — ^it  is  impossible  for  them  to  grasp  too  finnly  the 
one,  however  willing  the  severe  discipline  of  progressive 
science  and  controversy  may  make  them  to  part  with  the 
other. 


Art.  II. — The  Positive  Philosophy. 

To  penetrate  beyond  the  appearances  of  things — to  get  at  the 
ground  of  these  appearances — to  look  beyond  the  phenomenal 
to  the  actual — ^to  see  what  is — to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  element 
or  essence  of  being — has  ever  been  the  active  craving  of  human 
thought — the  demand  of  human  intelligence.  We  are  not 
contented  with  the  seen — ^the  visible — we  do  not  hold  that  to 
be  all  of  being  or  existence — we  think  there  must  be  that 
which  is  seen,  which  manifests  itself.  The  common  ground 
where  mind  and  matter  meet  is  not  the  objective  existence, 
but  the  outward  form  or  appearance  through  which  it  comes 
into  the  cognizance  of  mind.  An  active  and  speculative 
tendency  could  not  be  long  of  discerning  a  unity  beyond  all 
the  multiform  appearances  of  things — a  condition  underlying 
all  existence,  and  which  was  the  ground  of  existence,  or  existence 
itself.     Any  single  object  was  obviously  made  up  of  a  variety 
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of  parts,  tvas  possessed  of  different  qualities,  and  cognizable  to 
the  senses  through  these  parts  and  qualities.  We  detach 
these  parts,  these  qualities,  and  what  remains  ?  What  holds 
them  in  unity  ?  What  exhibits  them,  or  is  composed  of  them  % 
Are  matter  and  qualities  the  same?  Are  what  we  call  the 
qualities  of  matter,  matter  itself?  But  the  qualities  of  matter, 
again,  are  what  they  are,  not  in  themselves,  but  as  they  affect 
us.  The  colour  of  an  object,  is  in  the  eye  as  much  as  in  the 
object :  the  object  is  coloured  only  to  the  eye  that  is  adapted 
to  such  and  such  impressions.  Hardness  itself  is  a  sensation, 
and  is  not  in  the  object.  There  is  that  which  produces  the 
sensation.  But  the  inquiry  in  the  case  of  all  the  qualities  of 
matter  is  as  to  the  nature  of  that  which  affects  us  in  such  and 
such  a  manner,  and  which  we  accordingly  denominate  such  and 
such  a  quality.  The  properties  of  matter,  again,  which  are  not 
qualities,  which  are  not  such  and  such  to  our  sentient  organ, 
are  certain  powers  or  susceptibihties  of  being  affected,  or 
affecting  in  such  and  such  ways.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  matter  are  resolvable  into  certain 
powers  and  laws  ;  are  these  all  of  matter,  or  what  is  matter 
apart  from  these  powers  and  laws  ?  The  grand  generic  states 
in  which  matter  exists,  as  solid,  or  fluid,  or  aeriform,  suggested 
to  the  mind,  in  turn,  each  of  these  as  the  primary  element  of 
all  existence.  But  still,  restless,  inquisitive  mind  interrogated  : 
What  was  the  nature  of  that  existence  ?  What  was  the  element 
here  ?  Is  this  the  ultimate  element  ? — or  is  there  nothing 
beyond  which  is  the  ground  of  this,  or  which  explains  it  ?  It 
is  thus  that  philosophers  were  led  to  the  ONE,  whatever  that 
one  was ;  and  the  universe  was  thought  to  have  its  solution 
in  the  ONE  and  MANY.  All  being,  all  forms  of  being,  met  in 
unity — ^had  a  unity  which  was  the  substance  or  substratum  of 
all.  Tliat  was  the  essence  of  all  being.  Some  made  that  no 
more  than  a  principle — endowed  with  a  kind  of  activity  indeed, 
but  not  a  living  principle  or  being ;  soul  was  not  yet  appre- 
hended or  thought  of.  The  thought  of  soul,  however,  of  a 
living,  active  principle,  and  by  and  by  of  an  intelligent  principle, 
soon  became  the  demand  of  the  mind.  Pythagoras  resolved 
the  elements  of  existence  into  unity  itself,  and  by  certain 
mystic  relations  of  abstract  number  he  accounted  for  the 
universe.  Democritus  found  the  elements  of  existence  in 
certain  atoms  floating  in  illimitable  space.  The  relations  of 
these  to  each  other  gave  the  orders  of  being,  and  allowed  a 
cosmogony  of  the  universe.  Xenophanes  made  the  grand 
conjecture  of  one  God,  and  contended  against  the  anthropomor- 
phism and  polytheism  of  his  times.  He  went  about  proclaim- 
ing— "  God  is  One."     He  was  the  preacher  of  this  grand  truth. 
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and  he  was  almost  maddened  in  the  effort  to  arrive  at,  or  ta 
know  that  being.  "  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him  !" 
was  the  burden  of  his  grand  utterances — was  the  expression 
of  his  ardent  soul.  He  succumbed  under  the  inability  to 
have  communion  with,  or  to  attain  to  any  certain  knowledge 
regarding,  this  being.  His  melancholy  breathed  itself  in  com- 
plaints that  he  found  no  certainty  to  all  his  inquiries.  The  one 
and  the  many,  then,  was  the  grand  problem  of  ancient 
philosophy,  and  it  is  the  grand  problem  still.  What  accounted 
for  all  existence  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  all  phenomena  ? 
Atoms  and  their  relations — a  far-seeing  conjecture:  but  what 
accounted  for  atoms  and  their  relations  ?  Was  there  nothing 
prior  to  them  ?  Did  they  originate  themselves  ?  ^Abstract 
relations  of  number:  were  these  eternal,  necessary,  or  con- 
stituted ?  The  " a'TTiioov" — the  infnite :  but  what  was  the  infinite ? 
A  universal  soul — a  God.  But  the  relations  of  this  universal 
soul — this  infinite — ^this  unity — to  the  finite,  to  the  many,  to 
all  phenomenal  existence — was  the  grand  enigma.  This  is  still 
the  puzzle ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  occasion  to  negative 
philosophy.  It  is  maintained  that  nothing  can  be  known  as 
to  the  nature  of  existence — ^that  nothing  can  explain  to  us  the 
cause  of  phenomena — that  we  cannot  say  whether  there  is 
being  apart  from  phenomena,  or  how  these  stand  related  to 
each  other.  All  the  deep  questions  in  metaphysics  or  philo- 
sophy, in  other  words,  admit  of  no  positive  answer — ^lead  only 
to  a  negative  result.  Nescience,  or  a  science  of  ignorance,  is 
all  that  is  attainable.  Without  pushing  the  question  so  far, 
without  carrying  it  up  to  the  heights  of  being — to  the  problem 
of  the  divine  existence  itself — a  negative  philosophy  denies  all 
certainty  to  philosophical  inquiry:  it  cannot  say  whether 
matter  exists,  or  what  it  is, — whether  soul  exists,  or  what  it  is — 
whether  there  is  causation,  or  what  power  is — whether  there  is 
space  or  time,  or  whether  these  are  but  forms  of  mind.  All  is 
negative,  all  is  uncertainty. 

"  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known."  It  is  this 
also  which  has  given  rise  to  a  sceptical  philosophy.  This  was 
precisely  the  state  of  mind  realized  in  ancient  scepticism.  The 
sceptic  doubted  because  the  theorist  could  not  determine  the 
reality  of  existence,,  or  its  relation  to  phenomena.  Space  and 
time  equally  refused  to  yield  up  the  mysteries  of  their  being. 
This  is  precisely  the  scepticism  of  Hume  :  Berkeley  also  repu- 
diates at  least  all  material  existence.  Hume  discards  mind  as 
well  as  matter,  and  causation  he  resolves  into  only  a  connection 
of  events.  A  sceptical  and  a  negative  philosophy,  therefore, 
are  one.  And  German  idealism  partakes  of  the  same  character, 
if  it  has  not  the  same  origin  or  source.     It  denies  all  objective 
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existence,  or  it  finds  the  objective  in  laws  of  mind.  The  mind 
objectifies  its  own  states  or  ideas.  There  is  not  even  a  subject 
mind,  but  subjective  thought.  Schelling  goes  at  once  up  to  the 
eternal  and  absolute  mind  ;  and  this,  objectifying  itself  in  the 
finite,  or  reflecting  itself  in  phenomena,  accounts  for  all  finite 
existence.  The  finite  is  the  infinite  reflecting  or  embodying 
itself  in  outward  forms,  or  just  outwardly  reflecting  itself.  It 
is  still  nothing  different  from  the  infinite — but  the  infinite  in 
a  certain  potence  of  reflection — or  in  the  act  of  putting  forth 
that  potence.  This  was  accounting  for  the  one  and  the  many 
without  allowing  the  latter  a  real  objective  existence — or  rather 
denying  an  independent  existence  in  the  case  of  all  multiform 
phenomena.  Spinoza  had  broached  a  theory  identifying  the 
one  and  the  many,  and  making  this  material — confounding 
therefore  God  with  matter.  Matter  was  the  eternal  substance, 
and  all  existing  things  were  but  its  varied  phases,  or  modifica- 
tions. With  Hegel  all  is  a  process  of  thought — nothing  can 
be  realized,  or  is  certain,  but  this  process,  from  the  first  identifi- 
cation and  difference,  to  the  last  and  highest  deduction  of  reason. 
German  philosophy  is  for  the  most  part  of  this  absolute  and 
idealistic  character ;  and  it  is  essentially,  therefore,  negative 
in  its  results  as  respects  the  grand  question  of  existence,  or  at 
least  of  outward  existence.  It  may  be  said  to  be  creative  of 
outward  existence,  while  yet  it  makes  that  which  it  creates 
nothing  distinct  from  itself  creative.  But  it  is  sceptical  also, 
if  we  regard  it  as  first  calling  in  question  what  it  comes  after 
positively  to  deny,  viz.,  all  objective  existence,  except  in  so  far 
as  that  is  at  the  same  time  subjective,  and  owes  its  existence 
solely  to  the  subjective.  The  negative  philosophy  is  at  first 
the  sceptical.  The  mind  may  only  doubt,  it  may  not  deny. 
A  sceptical  or  negative  philosophy  finds  reality  only  in  the 
logical  faculty,  or  in  the  fleeting  consciousness  of  the  moment. 
"VVe  can  pronounce  nothing  certain  beyond  that  consciousness, 
and  beyond  the  deductions  of  reason  from  given  premises.  To 
it  there  is  no  substance,  no  soul,  no  causation,  no  infinite — 
neither  space  nor  time.  We  know  nothing  here.  We  can  at 
most  but  guess  :  we  are  not  warranted  even  to  believe.  The 
Germans  land  in  nihilism ;  we  are  not  far  from  nihilism  when 
we  have  arrived  at  scepticism. 

But  is  scepticism  inevitable  ?  Must  we  yield  to  a  sceptical 
tendency  ?  Must  we  settle  down  in  a  negative  philosophy  ? 
Must  we  be  for  ever  entangled  in  a  maze  of  imcertainty  and 
doubt  ?  Is  there  no  outgate  from  this  labyrinth  of  conjecture 
and  theory — no  retreat  from  this  mist-land  of  shadow  and 
appearance,  where  no  substance  is,  where  no  real  existence 
greets  the  eye,  or  appeals  to  the  sense  ?     We  think  there  is. 
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We  think  it  can  be  shewn  that  there  is  a  positive  philosophy^ 
We  are  not  left  to  mere  illusions  and  shadows.  The  enigma, 
if  it  cannot  be  resolved,  can  be  denied.  We  can  believe  in  spite 
of  scepticism :  we  Tnust  believe,  and  faith  in  this  instance  is 
Jcnoidedge.  There  is  at  least  the  objective ;  there  is  the 
phenomenal ;  there  is  space  ;  there  is  time  ;  there  is  soul ; 
there  is  God. 

But  before  we  take  up  the  subject  of  the  positive  philosophy, 
we  must  consider  another  phase  of  the  sceptical,  which  seems 
to  us  involved  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  .the  con- 
ditioned, and  in  Mansel's  application  of  that  doctrine  in  his  work 
entitled — "  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought."  These  seem 
to  us  to  be  essentially  sceptical ;  for  while  they  make  a  demand 
for  faith,  and  the  very  object  of  these  philosophers  is  to  clear 
the  ground  for  faith,  they  in  reality  cut  away  all  ground  for 
faith  ;  they  do  not  rest  faith  in  any  principles  of  mind,  but 
rather  in  the  very  vacuity  which  they  have  themselves  created. 
The  very  chasm  into  which  the  mind  would  otherwise  plunge 
itself  erects  a  causeway  which  bridges  it  over.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  shew  that  we  have  no  grounds  in  certain  cases  for  our 
knowledge,  but  the  convictions  of  our  own  minds,  and  earnestly 
to  contend  for  these  convictions,  and  another  to  uproot  these 
convictions,  and  then  in  the  emergency  created,  in  the  blank 
bewilderment  of  mind  induced,  in  the  necessity  for  some  ground 
of  confidence  and  certainty,  to  take  shelter  in  faith. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the  conditioned,  it 
will  be  admitted,  displays  wonderful  originality  and  amazing 
comprehensiveness.  It  sweeps  the  boundaries  of  being  and  of 
thought.  It  fixes  the  limits  of  the  thinkable.  The  doctrine 
■was  propounded  in  opposition  to  Cousin,  the  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  as  well  as  to  all  who  held  with  him,  or  propounded 
a  similar  view  to  his,  viz.,  that  the  infinite,  or  absolute,  or,  as 
these  may  be  included  under  one  term,  the  unconditioned,  is 
an  object  of  consciousness,  or  can  be  known  in  consciousness, 
or  can  be  known  at  all.  The  way  in  which  the  particular  \-iew 
is  worked  out  by  Cousin  is  immaterial  to  what  is  implied  in 
the  view  itself,  viz.,  that  the  infinite  can  be  knoAvn.  This  is 
what  is  of  main  importance.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  to 
say  that  the  infinite  or  the  absolute  can  be  known  in  conscious- 
neas,  is  known  in  consciousness,  must  be  some  extreme  way  of 
putting  a  doctrine  it  may  be  otherwise  true,  an  adaptation  to 
theory,  or  an  accomodation  to  some  system  of  psychology. 

Cousin's  view,  in  fact  js  just  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  one  and 
the  many — the  one  as  the  condition  of  the  many — the  infinite 
as  the  condition  of  all  finite  being — the  absolute  as  the  condition 
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of  all  phenomenal  existence.  We  are,  and  can  Tje,  no  otherwise 
conscious  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  than  as  we  are 
conscious  of  the  finite  and  the  phenomena';  and  as  for  the  finite 
and  phenomena,  reason  may  demand  the  infinite  and^  the 
absolute  as  the  explanation  of  their  existence.  This  plainly 
removes  both  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  from  the  sphere  of 
consciousness  to  that  of  reason.  It  is  obvious  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  could  most  triumphantly  maintain,  as  against  Cousin, 
that  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  cannot  be  known  in  con- 
sciousness :  was  he  equally  correct  when  he  maintained  that 
they  cannot  be  knowTi  at  all  ?  This  is  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
view,  which  he  propounds  and  elaborates  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
conditioned.  It  would  have  been  enough  to  maintain  against 
Cousin,  that  we  cannot  think  the  infinite,  because  the  infinite, 
according  to  the  very  signification  of  the  term,  must  be  ever 
escaping  beyond  the  utmost  boundary  of  thought,  and,  in  like 
manner,  we  cannot  think  the  absolute,  for  what  is  out  of  all 
conditions  cannot  be  known  to  an  intelligence  which  thinks 
only  under  conditions.  But  this  would  not  have  been  a  bare 
enough  anatomy,  or  profound  enough  analysis,  for  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  We  will  give  his  doctrine  in  his  own  words.  We 
must  premise,  however,  the  sense  in  which  Sir  William  under- 
stands the  term,  or  takes  the  notion,  of  the  absolute.  It  is 
always  in  antithesis  to  the  infinite.  Both  are  unconditioned, 
but  the  infinite  is  the  unconditionally  unlimited,  the  absolute 
is  the  unconditionally  limited.  This  we  regard  as  an  altogether 
arbitrary  and  gratuitous  use  of  the  term,  or  understanding  of 
the  idea.  The  absolute  is  that  tvhieh  is  out  of  all  conditions, 
and  the  unconditionally  unlimited,  therefore,  is  as  properly 
the  absolute,  as  the  unconditionally  limited.  We  shall  have 
to  remark  upon  the  proper  notion  of  the  term,  confining  it  to 
that  which  is  out  of  all  necessary  conditions — the  independent, 
in  other  words — when  we  come  to  speak  of  Hansel's  aj)plication 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  conditioned.  Meanwhile,  keeping  in 
view  Sir  William  Hamilton's  particular  use  of  the  term,  we  give 
his  own  statement  of  what  he  regards  as  the  true  doctrine  on 
the  subject  of  the  absolute  and  the  infinite. 

"  In  our  opinion,"  he  says,  "  the  mind  can  conceive,  and  con- 
sequently can  know,  only  the  limited,  and  the  conditionally  limited. 
The  unconditionally  unlimited,  or  the  infinite,  the  unconditionally 
limited,  or  the  absolute,  cannot  positively  be  construed  to  the  mind  ; 
they  can  he  conceived  only  by  thinking  away  from,  or  abstraction 
of  those  very  conditions  under  which  thought  itself  is  realised ; 
consequently,  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned  is  only  negative, — 
negative  of  the  conceivable  itself.     For  example  :  On  the  one  hand 
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we  can  positively  conceive,  neither  an  absolute  whole,  that  is,  a 
whole  so  great  that  we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  part  of 
a  still  greater  whole ;  nor  an  absolute  part,  that  is,  a  part  so  small 
that  we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  whole,  divisible  into 
smaller  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  positively  represent 
or  realise,  or  construe  to  the  mind  {and  here  understanding  and 
imagination  coincide),  an  infinite  whole,  for  this  could  only  be  done 
by  the  infinite  synthesis  in  thought  of  finite  wholes,  which  would 
itself  require  an  infinite  time  for  its  accomplishment ;  nor,  for  the 
same  reason,  can  we  follow  in  thought  an  infinite  divisibility  of 
parts.  The  result  is  the  same,  whether  we  apply  the  process  to 
limitation  in  sface,  in  time,  or  in  degree.  The  unconditional  negation, 
and  the  unconditional  affirmation,  of  limitation ;  in  other  words, 
the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  properly  so  called,  are  thus  equally  incon- 
ceivable to  us." 

In  other  parts  of  liis  writings,  Sir  William  Hamilton  applies 
his  doctrine  at  length  to  the  three  ideas  respectively,  space, 
time,  and  causality.  In  regard  to  each  he  contends  that  we 
can  think  only  between  two  inconditionate  extremes,  and  that 
these  inconditionates  are  themselves  unthinkable.  Now,  it 
will  be  conceded  that  infinite  time,  in  the  sense  of  a  completed 
infinite — absolute  time,  in  the  sense  of  an  absolute  minimum 
— which  would  be  no  time,  as  it  would  imply  no  duration, — it 
will  be  conceded  that  these  are  inconceivable.  And  the  same 
with  regard  to  space.  But  are  we  warranted  to  regard  the 
infinite  as  a  completed  idea  ?  Is  this  not  a  gratuitous  conception 
of  our  own  ?  It  is,  at  all  events,  obvious  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  argument  proceeds  upon  this  sense  of  the  infinite ; 
and  when  we  dismiss  this  sense,  it  has  no  application  or 
relevancy.  The  infinite  in  the  sense  of  the  indefinite,  is  not  at 
least  unthinkable,  and  an  absolute  minimum  in  time,  space,  or 
degree,  is  what  we  have  no  need  to  think  of;  for  existence 
supposed,  it  must  suppose  parts  or  degrees,  and  a  minimum  of 
these  is  inconsistent  with  the  veiy  idea.  In  all  fairness  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  argument  can  apply  to  the  infinite  alone, 
as  a  completed  idea,  and  to  the  absolute  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  understands  that  term.  To  the  unlimited  it  cannot  apply, 
and  this  is  the  only  sense  of  the  infinite  vath  which  we  have  any 
concern.  We  are  not  bound  to  have  in  view  a  completed  idea, 
either  as  regards  space,  time,  or  degree.  Unlimited  space, 
unlimited  time,  unlimited  attribute,  are  not  inconceivable  or 
unthinkable.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  inconditionates  are 
gratuitous  assumptions.  The  nature  of  the  infinite  should,  be 
left  undetermined  by  us  :  we  should  not  venture  any  positive 
idea  of  it.  The  mode  of  a  being's  existence  as  infinite  or  absolute 
— as  unlimited,  and  out  of  all  necessary  conditions  of  space. 
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time,  and  attribute,  but  what  are  necessary  in  these  modes 
of  existence  themselves — we  have  no  right  to  try  even  to 
determine.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  argument,  therefore,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  gratuitous  sense  which  he  has  himself  attached 
to  these  ideas.  The  infinite,  as  a  completed  idea,  and  the 
absolute,  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  sense  of  it,  have  no  existence 
to  our  minds.  Let  us  see,  however,  how  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
argument  proceeds. 

All  thought  is  between  two  inconditionate  extremes  ;  and 
these  are  equally  unthinkable.  But  as  they  are  contradictory, 
one  of  them  must  be  true.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  conclusion, 
therefore,  is,  that  as  one  of  the  inconditionates  is  true,  and  to 
us  they  are  equally  unthinkable — ^there  is  no  preponderance 
of  the  one  over  the  other — we  may  believe  in  the  infinite. 
What  is  implied  in  this  ?  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  absurdity 
that  we  may  believe  in  what  is  unthinkable,  and  faith  is  left 
us  where  knowledge  fails.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a 
contradiction,  it  is  said,  and  one  of  the  contradictories  must  be 
true,  overlooking  the  grand  circumstance  that  the  contradiction 
is  between  two  impossibles  in  thought,  and  how  one  of  two 
impossibles  can  be  true,  because  they  are  contradictory,  is 
certainly  inconceivable.  But,  again,  they  could  not  be  contra- 
dictory if  they  were  impossible,  and  they  could  not  be  impossible 
if  they  were  contradictory.  As  impossible  in  thought  they  are 
nil,  and  there  can  be  no  logical  contradiction  between  them. 
We  are  warranted,  moreover,  to  ask,  which  of  the  contradictories 
would  Sir  William  Hamilton  incline  to  ?  Would  he  incline  to 
the  absolute  in  space,  in  time,  in  causation  ?  Would  he  admit 
the  possibility  of  limited  space,  time  begun,  and  cause  absolutely 
commencing  ?  For  which  of  the  alternatives  is  it  that  he 
wishes  faith  ?  Why  should  we  contend  for  the  possibility  of 
the  infinite,  and  demand  faith  for  it  ?  Why  is  there  an  implied 
preference  for  it,  and  is  the  argument  to  establish  it  on  the 
ground  of  faith  ?  Why  this  presumptive  desire  for  the  infinite  ? 
Why  establish  it  on  the  ground  of  faith  ? 

That  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  infinite  no  more  holds  against 
those  who  think  that  there  is  a  ground  in  mind  for  believing 
in  the  infinite  than  it  does  against  Sir  William  Hamilton,  when 
he  demands  faith  for  it  apart  from  any  ground  in  mind  except 
the  opposition  of  two  contradictories.  He  at  last  demands 
faith  for  what  is  inconceivable  :  why  may  there  not  be  a  giH^und 
in  mind  for  what  is  inconceivable  ?  All  the  difference  between 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  those  who  adopt  the  older  view — 
and  we  would  with  all  deference  say,  the  more  rational  view — 
is,  that  he  maintains,  that  we  may  believe  in  the  inconceivable, 
and  they  maintain,  that  there  is  ground  for  our  faith.  It  is 
not  a  hap-hazard  faith — it  is  not  an  irrational  faith- — it  is  not 
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a  groundless  faith.     It  is  not  a  faith  struck  out  of  the  mystic 
collision  of  two  contradictories.     It  has  its  ground  in  mind. 

Says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  we  leave  the  passage  to 
the  reflection  of  our  readers  : 

"The  conditioned  is  the  mean  hetween  two  extremes. —  two 
inconditionates  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of  which  can  be 
conceived  as  possible,  hut  of  which,  on  the  principles  of  contradiction 
and  excluded  middle,  one  must  be  admitted  as  necessary.  On  this 
opinion,  therefore,  our  faculties  are  shewn  to  be  weak,  hut  not 
deceitful.  The  mind  is  not  represented  as  conceiving  two  pro- 
positions subversive  of  each  other,  as  equally  possible ;  but  only  as 
unable  to  understand  as  possible,  either  of  two  extremes ;  one  of 
which,  however,  on  the  ground  of  their  mutual  repugnance,  it  is 
compelled  to  recognise  as  true.  We  are  thus  taught  the  salutary 
lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the 
measure  of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from  recogn'sing  the  domain 
of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-extensive  with  the  horizon  of  our 
faith.  And  by  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus,  in  the  very 
consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive  aught  above  the  relative 
and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something 
unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  apprehensible  reality." 

It  is  the  latter  of  these  sentences  that  Mansel  quotes  as  the 
ground  of  his  argument  in  the  now  famous  Bampton  Lectures. 
We  shall  take  up  Hansel's  views  by  and  by.  Meantime,  while 
we  do  not  affirm  with  Cousin,  that  the  infinite  is  a  subject  of 
consciousness,  or  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness — and 
we  have  seen  the  way  in  which  Cousin  so  regards  it — it  is  yet 
the  conclusion  of  reason  from  what  is  given  in  consciousness. 
It  is  the  one  descried  in  the  many  ;  it  is  the  ground  which  the 
mind  demands  for  the  existence  of  the  phenomenal ;  it  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite.  It  is  the  old  doctrine, 
as  old  as  Anaxagoras  and  Anaximander.  That  we  have  such 
an  apperception,  or  intuition,  of  the  infinite  is  undoubted.  We 
would  not  hold  such  an  intimate  sense  of  the  infinite  to  be 
possible  as  the  mystic  does — we  may  not  maintain  a  communion 
with  the  infinite  as  he  believes  himself  to  do — that  "  nympho- 
lepsy  of  the  mind  "  which  was  charged  upon  Numa,  and  which 
has  been  imitated  by  so  many  others — and  yet,  there  is  a 
scriptural  doctrine  of  fellowship  with  the  infinite : — but  we 
would  contend,  nevertheless,  that  "  a  feeling  of  the  boundless 
bounds  all  feeling" — ^that  this  is  as  truly  as  it  has  been 
beautifully  said — and  that  William  Archer  Butler  has  rightly 
recognised  that  to  be  a  science  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
would  remand  to  the  region  of  faith — ^the  science  which 
"includes  as  its  chief  subjects  those  important  topics,  the 
independent  reahty  of  material  substance,  the  reality  and  value 
of  abstract  truth,  the  absolute  nature  of  time  and  space,  and 
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above  all,  the  real,  eternal,  and  necessary  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  that  great  and  animating  principle  of  all  things,  which 
antiquity,  by  a  noble  and  just  analogy,  entitled  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  whom  it  is  given  us — while  by  the  force  of 
irresistible  conviction  of  his  Deity  we  can  place  him  on  the  throne 
of  the  universe — by  the  revelation  of  his  assumed  humanity, 
to  welcome  to  the  almost  nobler  throne  of  the  heart." 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  as  maintaining  that 
there  is  such  a  science  in  the  same  sense  that  there  are  sciences 
of  phenomenal  existence  and  law.  The  latter  rest  upon 
experience  and  consciousness  :  the  former  upon  faith,  but  faith 
grounded  in  mind.  It  is  faith  rather  than  science  in  the  case 
of  the  former,  but  it  is  a  faith  which  amounts  to  knowledge. 
May  not  the  indestructible  laws  of  mind  be  as  certain  a  ground 
of  knowledge  as  experience  or  consciousness  itself  ?  We  are 
entitled  to  ask  where  Sir  William  Hamilton  finds  his  faith  ? 
In  the  very  vacuity  of  the  unthinkable  !  and  yet  not  so,  for  it 
is  generated  out  of  his  two  contradictories — neither  of  which 
is  conceivable,  but  one  of  which  must  be  necessary.  Sir 
William  never  condescends  to  say  which  is  necessary.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  infinite.  Why  not  then  say  so  ?  And  if  this 
be  necessary,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  faith  :  it  follows  by  a 
strict  logical  sequence.  But  are  we  not  warranted  to  say 
which  is  necessary  ?  and  is  it  here  that  we  have  room  for  faith  ? 
But  this  is  rather  uncertainty  between  two  extremes  of  thought 
than  faith  in  either.  Such  is  the  jumble  that  arises  out  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the  conditioned.  We  prefer 
the  simple  laws  of  mind  as  the  ground  of  faith  to  any  such 
logical  sequence.  We  shall  refer  more  particularly  to  these 
laws  when  we  take  up  the  subject  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
— If  we  yield  ourselves  to  these  logical  puzzles  the  conditioned 
itself,  it  might  be  shewn,  is  impossible  in  thought.  For  it  is 
either  a  part  of  the  unconditionally  unlimited,  or  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  unconditionally  limited,  and  these  being  impos- 
sible in  thought,  the  conditioned  itself  must  also  be  impossible 
in  thought.  If  it  were  a  problem  with  beings  of  different  laws 
of  intelligence  from  ourselves — could  we  make  such  a  supposi- 
tion— whether  the  conditioned  could  exist,  we  could  conceive 
such  beings  maintaining  an  argument  with  as  much  rigour 
against  the  conditioned  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  does  against 
the  unconditioned.  The  conditioned  happens  to  be  given  to 
us  in  consciousness — to  them  it  would  not  be  so,  and  they 
could  maintain  a  very  learned  argument,  a  profound  metaphy- 
sical argument,  against  the  possibility  of  all  such  existence. 

It  follows,  as  the  legitimate  issue  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of  the  conditioned,  that  the  infinite  and  the  absolute, 
as  they  are  unthinkable,  are  non-existent,  as  they  are  impos- 
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sible  in  thought,  are  impossible  in  themselves.  "  Nihil  cogi- 
tabile,"  as  it  has  been  well  put,  they  are  "  nihil  purum."  This 
seems  to  be  admitted  by  Mansel  when  he  says  : — "  The  infinite, 
as  inconceivable,  is  necessarily  shewn  to  be  non-existent ;  un- 
less we  renounce  the  claim  of  reason  to  supreme  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  by  admitting  that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe 
what  we  are  altogether  unable  to  comprehend."  To  us  as  in- 
telligents,  or  to  intelligence  itself,  the  infinite  is  really  non- 
existent. We  may  believe  in  it,  we  may  set  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve in  it,  we  may  summon  up  faith  to  its  appropriate  task, 
we  may  compel  it  to  the  rescue,  but  so  far  as  the  rigorous  con- 
clusions of  reason  are  concerned,  or  so  far  as  the  conditions  of 
thought  itself  allow,  the  infinite  and  absolute  do  not  exist.  The 
whole  object  of  Mansel's  work,  comprised  in  his  eight  Bampton 
Lectures,  is  to  demonstrate  this,  is  just  the  evolution  of  this 
argument.  To  the  human  mind,  the  infinite  and  the  absolute 
are  non-existent.  "  The  attempt  to  construct  in  thought  an 
object  answering  to  such  names  necessarilly  results  in  contra- 
diction." It  does  not  mend  the  matter  when  Mansel  adds  :  a 
"  contradiction,  however,  which  we  have  ourselves  produced  by 
the  attempt  to  think  ;  which  exists  in  the  act  of  thought,  but 
not  beyond  it ;  which  destroys  the  conception  as  such,  but 
indicates  nothing  concerning  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
that  which  we  try  to  conceive."  It  is  obviously  implied  in  this, 
that  to  thought,  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  alike  result  in 
contradiction.  How  can  it  mend  the  matter  when  it  is  said  : 
"  a  contradiction  which  exists  in  the  act  of  thought  and  not  be- 
yond it  ?"  Can  it  be  truly  said  "  which  destroys  the  conception 
as  such,  but  indicates  nothing  concerning  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  that  which  we  try  to  conceive!'  It  is  very  con- 
venient for  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  disciple,  to  take 
refuge  in  this  state  of  mind  which  we  denominate  faith,  but 
which  is  not  faith  after  all,  if  it  is  not  grounded  in  mind  itself, 
and  if  it  is  opposed  by  all  the  previous  conclusions  of  mind,  or 
by  the  very  conditions  of  thought.  The  grand  error  with  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  more  particularly  Mansel,  in  his 
fuller  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conditioned,  are  respec- 
tively chargeable,  is  in  supposing  faith  to  be  possible  in  oppo- 
sition to  mind,  or  in  spite  of  mind.  If  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute  are  unthinkable,  and  inevitably  involve  the  mind  in 
inextricable  contradiction,  whenever  it  attempts  to  realise  them 
in  thought,  it  does  not  seem  that  we  can  have  any  ground  for 
faith,  or  that  we  are  entitled  to  make  any  demand  for  it. 

We  may  as  well  notice,  in  passing,  an  expedient  of  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Mansel  are  very  dexterous  in  avaihng 
themselves,  and  which  creates  perplexity  in  taking  up  their 
argument,  while  it  saves  their  argument  itself  from  instant  con- 
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demnation,  which  would  immediately  follow,  if  the  adroitness 
to  which  we  have  alluded  were  not  resorted  to.  It  is  in  perpetu- 
ally confounding  the  inconceivable  with  the  unthinkable,  what 
is  impossible  in  thought  and  what  is  simply  incomprehensible. 
These  are  not  the  same.  A  thing  may  be  inconceivable  which 
is  not  unthinkable — incomprehensible  which  is  not  impossible 
in  thought.  That  two  straight  lines  should  enclose  a  space  is 
unthinkable  ;  it  is  impossible  in  thought  because  it  is  impos- 
sible in  itself :  that  these  lines  can  be  produced  to  infinity  may 
be  inconceivable,  but  it  is  not  unthinkable.  A  substance  as 
underlying  quality  may  be  inconceivable  or  incomprehensible  ; 
we  cannot  represent  to  our  minds  that  underlying  substance  : 
but  so  far  from  its  being  unthinkable,  or  impossible  in  thought, 
it  is  what  the  very  conditions  of  thought  impose  upon  us,  what 
we  cannot  help  thinking.  Now,  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
Mansel  derive  great  assistance  from  being  able  to  employ  these 
expressions  as  interchangeable,  as  being  every  way  identical. 
And  this  leads  to  considerable  confusion — shall  we  say,  to  not 
a  little  culpable  mystification  ? — in  the  statement  and  compre- 
hending of  the  argument  of  both  writers.  No  one  would  be 
unwilling  to  admit  that  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  are  incon- 
ceivable— but  who  would  say  that  they  are  unthinkable  or  im- 
possible in  thought  ?  Not  even  Sir  William  Hamilton  or  Mansel 
himself,  though  in  prosecuting  their  particular  line  of  argument 
they  may — they  do  often — say  so.  If  we  can  believe  in  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute,  we  must  be  able  to  think  them,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  conceive  them,  or  to  us  they  may  be  in- 
comprehensible. 

It  is  obvious,  again,  that  both  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
Mansel  employ  the  terms  "  infinite"  and  "  absolute"  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  when  they  speak  of  them  as  unthinkable,  and  anon 
when  they  demand  our  faith  for  them.  How  can  we  believe 
in  what  is  unthinkable,  what  is  proved  by  such  rigorous  logic 
to  involve  us  in  endless  contradiction.  Accordingly,  Mansel 
himself  says  : — "  We  are  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our 
minds  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  absolute  and  infinite 
being — a  belief  which  appears  forced  upon  us,  as  the  comple- 
m^ent  of  our  consciousness  of  the  relative  and  the  finite"  Veil 
it  in  whatever  words  we  may,  this  is  to  think  the  infinite  and 
'  the  absolute.  The  belief  is  grounded  in  mind.  But  an  infinite 
and  an  absolute  which  involve,  in  the  very  supposition  of  them, 
such  contradictions  as  Mansel  proves  in  connection  with  these 
ideas,  cannot  be  admitted  by  mind,  or  embraced  in  faith.  As 
proved  "  inconceivable  (or  rather  unthinkable)  they  are  neces- 
sarily shewn  to  be  non-existent" —  and  therefore  they  are  equally 
impossible  to  faith  and  in  thought.  It  is  obviously  therefore, 
another  kind  of  infinite  and  absolute  that  we  are  to  believe 
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from  what  involves  such  contradictions,  when  we  attempt  to 
think  of  them,  or  construe  them  to  our  minds.  But  how  can 
there  be  more  than  one  sense  in  which  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute  can  be  understood  ?  That  is  perhaps  not  for  us  to  de- 
termine. It  was  for  those  who  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute  are  unthinkable,  and  yet  that  we  must 
believe  in  them,  to  shew  in  what  sense  they  are  unthinkable, 
and  in  what  sense  they  may  still  be  the  objects  of  our  faith — 
in  what  different  senses  they  are  unthinkable  and  may  yet  be 
believed  in.  The  grand  quarrel  that  we  have  both  with  Hamil- 
ton and  Mansel  is,  that  they  confound  these  senses,  and  that  they 
demand  our  faith  for  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  as  if  they 
were  the  same  that  had  been  just  proved  by  such  startling  con- 
clusions to  be  unthinkable.  They  cannot  be  the  same,  and  it 
should  have  been  at  once  shewn,  or  admitted,  that  they  are 
not  the  same.  To  ask  our  faith  for  what  is  proved  to  be  un- 
thinkable, is  equivalent  to  proving  an  absurdity,  and  then 
asking  our  faith  for  what  is  thus  demonstrated  to  be  absurd. 
Every  one  knows  better  the  effect  of  the  "reductio  ad  absurd um" 
in  argument.  This  is  what  completely  damages,  we  think. 
Hansel's  work.  It  affects  the  whole  argument.  It  is  the  vice 
which  runs  through  it.  He  asks  our  faith  for  the  infinite  and 
the  absolute,  without  once  discriminating  between  the  sense  in 
which  he  had  been  contending  against  these  as  possible  in 
thought  or  in  fact,  and  the  sense,  undefined  and  indeterminate 
as  that  may  be,  in  jwhich  we  may  yet  believe  in  these.  He 
perplexes  us  by  allowing  us  to  suppose  they  are  the  same,  and, 
first  proving  them  to  be  impossible  in  thought,  charged  with 
such  infinite  contradictions,  still  demanding  our  faith  for  them, 
still  making  a  reserve  for  them  in  our  faith. 

The  object  of  Mansel's  work  could  never  be  to  unsettle  our 
faith.  "  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought"  is  a  series  of  lectures 
preached  on  the  Bampton  foundation,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  for  the  very  purpose  of  defending  the  faith — as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  the  original  foundation — "  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and 
schismatics."  For  this  purpose  he  conceived  the  design  of 
proving  the  systems  of  the  Theist,  the  Atheist,  and  the  Pantheist 
alike,  involved  in  contradiction,  and,  striking  away  the  ground 
from  each  of  these  systems,  remanding  us  to  faith  based  upon 
Revelation,  both  for  our  Theistic  and  our  Christian  beliefs. 
Such  is  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  It  shews  the  objector  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  on  the  ground  of  the  difiiculties  that  environ  them, 
that  there  is  equal  difficulty  attaching  to  his  own  system  or  to 
any  system  of  belief  we  may  espouse.  It  has  the  irrefragable 
evidences  of  Christianity  to  fall  back  upon,  and  these  are  very 
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ably  stated  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  summary.  Our  object, 
however,  is  not  with  the  argument  as  establishing  the  Christian 
faith  ;  it  may  be  wise,  or  it  may  be  unwise  :  it  serves  an  ad- 
mirable purpose  in  shewing  the  difficulties  that  attend  any 
system  of  belief,  and  it  does  make  an  important  demand  for 
faith  in  spite  of  all  that  is  difficult,  or  may  be  incomprehensible^ 
in  the  matter  of  our  faith.  But  the  grand  error  is,  that  it  makes 
this  demand  in  the  face,  not  merely  of  difficulties,  but  of  im- 
possibilities. The  iiifinite  and  the  absolute  are  impossible  in 
thought :  they  involve  innumerable  contradictions  ;  they  lead 
to  innumerable  impossible  consequences.  The  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity — predestination  and  free  will — special  and  general  pro- 
vidence— original  sin — the  atonement — -justification  by  faith — 
the  operation  of  divine  grace — are  not  insurmountable  or  to 
be  rejected,  when  theism  itself — when  atheism — when  pantheism 
— are  all  involved  in  equal  mystery  and  contradiction.  But  are 
these  on  the  same  level  1  that  is  the  question.  Is  theism,  is 
Christianity,  to  be  established  by  such  a  mode  of  argument  ? 
Are  the  articles  of  a  rational  theology  really  so  incapable  of 
proof?  Must  we  not  modify  our  views  of  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute  ?  Or  rather,  are  not  the  views  that  have  always  been 
entertained  very  different  from  those  of  a  rigid,  metaphysical, 
interpretation  of  these  terms  ?  Ought  not  Mansel,  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  his  argument,  to  have  shewn  that  the  terms  must  be 
accepted  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  they  may  be 
verbally  understood  to  express  ?  Ought  he  to  have  made  it  his 
object  to  demand  our  faith  for  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  in 
spite  of  the  contradictions  in  which,  in  the  prima  facie  meaning 
of  the  terms,  they  inevitably  involve  us  ? — on  that  constructing 
his  argument  against  infidelity,  and  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
This  is  what  we  have  a  right  to  except  to  ;  and  having  cleared 
our  ground  here,  we  can  allow  of  any  amount  of  contradiction 
which  the  metaphysical  notions  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute 
may  involve  ;  they  are  not  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  with 
which  we  have  anything  to  do. 

Mansel  makes  an  important  admission  in  a  note  to  the  pre- 
face to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  work,  such  as  will  justify  our 
course  of  observation,  and  is  tantamount,  in  fact,  to  a  giving  up 
of  the  whole  question.     He  there  says  : — 

"  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  has  devoted  two  articles  to 
these  lectures;  in  the  second  of  which  he  persists,  notwithstanding  my 
direct  denial  in  the  interval,  in  maintaining  a  statement  made  in  the 
first ;  namely,  that  I  adopt  '  the  absolute  and  the  infinite,  as  defined 
after  the  leaders  of  Grerman  metaphysics,'  as  a  '  synonym  for  the 
true  and  living  G-od.'  To  most  readers  it  is,  I  hope,  tolerably  ob- 
vious that  I  do  exactly  the  reverse.  I  assert  that  the  absolute  and 
infinite  as  defined  in  the  German  metaphysics,  and  in  all  other 
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metaphysics  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  a  notion  which  destroys 
itself  by  its  own  contradictions.  I  believe  also  that  God  is  in  some 
manner  incomprehensible  by  me,  both  absolute  and  infinite  ;  and  that 
these  attributes  exist  in  him  without  any  repugnance  or  contradic- 
tion at  all.  Hence  I  maintain  throughout^  that  the  infinite  of  philo- 
sophy is  not  the  true  infinite." 

The  infinite  of  philosophy  need  not  be  other  than  the  true 
infinite.  Mansel  has  argued  from  the  German  point  of  view  of 
the  absolute  and  the  infinite,  or  the  strictly  metaphysical  point 
of  view,  and  his  whole  demonstration  might  have  been  spared, 
had  he  set  aside  that  view  from  the  beginning ;  or  it  would 
have  been  a  very  legitimate  process  to  have  proved  the  contra- 
dictions in  which  such  a  view  involves  us,  if  he  had  guarded  us 
against  supposing  for  a  moment  that  such  was  the  way  in  which 
he  himself  understood  or  received  the  ideas.  The  great  evil 
which  we  charge  ujjon  the  work,  is  in  allowing  it  to  be  imagined 
that  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  in  the  sense  of  these  terms 
which  leads  to  such  contradictions,  is  the  true  sense  of  them, 
and  leaving  us  only  with  a  vague  faith,  for  which  there  is  no 
ground  in  mind,  or  anywhere  else,  as  if  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute  could  still  exist,  and  we  could  believe  in  them  in  spite 
of  every  contradiction  in  which  they  logically  involve  us.  There 
is  great  confusion  created  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  terms  infinite  and  absolute  might  seem  to  admit 
but  of  one  meaning,  and  so  far  as  the  terms  themselves  are 
concerned,  they  do  admit  but  of  one  meaning ;  but  the  reality 
is  very  different  from  the  terms  which  are  employed  to  desig- 
nate it.  The  divine  Being  cannot  be  the  infinite  and  the  ab- 
solute in  the  metaphysical  or  German  understanding,  or  use, 
of  these  terms.  It  would  have  been  an  important  object  to 
have  shewn  to  what  contradictions  such  a  use  of  the  terms,  or 
understanding  of  the  ideas,  necessarily  leads,  and  in  what  con- 
sequences a  merely  rational  theology,  or  a  German  rational 
theology,  may  involve  us,  had  the  protest  been  put  in  from  the 
first  against  such  an  acceptation  of  the  ideas.  But  this  is  not 
done,  and  we  are  left  with  the  painful  feeling,  as  we  follow  the 
course  of  Hansel's  uncompromising  logical  exercitation,  that  we 
must  part  vnth  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  altogether,  that 
these  cannot  exist ;  and  it  is  like  an  insult,  after  the  merciless 
process  of  logic  to  which  we  have  been  subjected,  to  make  a 
demand  for  our  faith,  or  to  hold  out  to  us  that  faith  is  still  in 
reserve  when  reason  fails.  True,  the  infinite  and  the  absolute, 
as  terms,  have  but  one  meaning,  but  God  is  not  the  infinite  and 
the  absolute  in  that  verbal  sense. 

Let  us  now  give  some  specimens  of  Mansel's  argument,  and 
we  shall  meet  them,  individually,  as  they  pass  under  our  review, 
upon  the  principles  we  have  set  forth  in  these  preliminary 
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statements.  A  few  specimens  will  suffice,  for  we  think  we  have 
brought  out  the  principle  which  satisfactorily  applies  to  them  all. 
"  To  conceive  the  Deity  as  he  is,"  says  Mansel,  "  we  must 
conceive  him  as  First  Cause,  as  Absolute,  and  as  Infinite.  By 
the  First  Cause  is  meant  that  which  produces  all  things,  and 
is  itself  produced  of  none.  By  the  Absolute  is  meant  that 
which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  relation  to 
any  other  being."  It  will  be  seen  how  this  definition  of  the 
absolute  differs  from  the  sense  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
employs  that  term.  "  By  the  Infinite  is  meant  that  which  is 
free  from  all  possible  limitation  ;  that  than  which  a  greater  is 
inconceivable ;  and  which  consequently  can  receive  no  addi- 
tional attribute  or  mode  of  existence  which  it  had  not  from  all 
eternity." 

"But  these  three  conceptions,"  asks  Mansel,  "the  Cause, 
the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,  do  they 
not  imply  contradiction  to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  con- 
junction, as  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  Being  ?  A  cause 
cannot,  as  such,  be  absolute ;  the  absolute  cannot,  as  such,  be 
a  cause.  The  cause,  as  such,  exists  only  in  relation  to  its 
effect :  the  cause  is  a  cause  of  the  effect ;  the  effect  is  an  effect 
of  the  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  the  abso- 
lute implies  a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation." 

This  is  either  forgetting  his  own  definition  of  the  absolute 
— "that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary 
relation  to  any  other  being," — or  imposing  a  new  meaning 
upon  the  term. 

Mere  appearance  would  be  an  effect  as  much  as  real  exist- 
ence, and  would  be  no  escape  from  the  contradiction.  But  is 
there  a  contradiction,  or  is  the  contradiction  not  the  result  of 
an  assumed  meaning  to  the  infinite  which  it  does  not  really 
sustain  ?  It  is  only  the  verbal  meaning  of  the  term  which 
would  allow  such  an  argument  as  is  implied  in  the  question, 
"  How  can  the  infinite  become  that  which  it  was  not  from  the 
first  ?"  "  If  causation  is  a  possible  mode  of  existence,  that 
which  exists  without  causing  is  not  infinite."  This  is  to  pro- 
ceed upon  a  material  conception,  a  quantitative  idea,  of  the 
infiDite.  In  causation,  it  is  numerically  that  which  it  was  not 
before.  But  are  we  bound  to  adopt  such  an  idea  of  the  in- 
finite ?  Is  our  idea  of  the  infinite  necessarily  quantitative  ? 
Is  it  such  that  there  is  necessarily  no  room  for  any  other  ex- 
istence but  itself?  Is  it  such  that  the  infinite  may  not  cause, 
cannot  create  ?  Is  this  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  infinite  ? 
Is  the  infinite  inconsistent  with  action,  with  modes  of  exist- 
ence ?  Of  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  divine  Being  we  can 
know  nothing,  and  cannot  affirm,  therefore,  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  other  beings  :  we  cannot  say  that 
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it  must  exclude  all  other  being,  and  can  exist  only  by  itself 
alone.  Does  our  idea  of  infinite  power,  again,  require  the  sup- 
position of  its  being  ever  in  action  ?  Can  it  never  be  in  abey- 
ance ? — be  power  potential,  and  not  actual  ?  In  this  way  there 
can  be  no  infinite ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  other  exist- 
ences besides  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  infinite  do  exist.  The  infinite  of  our  conception,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  truly  infinite,  and  the  infinite  is  really  impos- 
sible. Causation,  again,  must  suppose  the  cause  limited :  we 
cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  cause.  Is  this  not  to  violate  all 
our  ideas  of  the  infinite  ?  It  is  obviously  to  argue  from  the 
verbal  acceptation  of  the  term. 

"  Supposing  the  absolute  to  become  a  cause,"  proceeds  Han- 
sel, "  it  will  follow  that  it  operates  by  means  of  free  will  and 
consciousness.  For  a  necessary  cause  cannot  be  conceived  as 
absolute  and  infinite.  If  necessitated  by  something  beyond 
itself,  it  is  thereby  limited  by  a  superior  power ;  and  if  neces- 
sitated by  itself,  it  has  in  its  own  nature  a  necessary  relation 
to  its  effect." 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  absolute  and  eternal  cause, 
when  it  became  a  cause,  operated  by  free  will.  Hansel's  argu- 
ment is  \  alid  against  a  necessary  cause  as  infinite  or  absolute  ; 
though  we  are  not  surely  to  suppose  all  motive  absent  from 
the  infinite  and  absolute  cause  of  all  existence.  Is  motive  in- 
consistent with  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  ?  Is  not  this, 
again,  to  proceed  upon  the  verbal  acceptation  of  the  terms  ? 
Hay  not  the  absolute  be  still  held  and  regulated  by  motives 
which  are  proper  to  the  infinitely  wise  and  infinitely  good  ? 
Hust  the  absolute  be  free  from  all  motive  ? — and  in  the  abso- 
lute must  wisdom  and  folly,  evil  and  good,  be  confounded  ? 
Who  can  say  that  the  absolute  must  be  absolute  in  this  sense  ? 
"  What  kind  of  an  absolute  being  is  that,"  says  Hegel,  "  which 
does  not  contain  in  itself  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil  included  ?" 
"We  may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with  indignation,"  says 
Hansel,  "  but  the  reasoning  is  unassailable."  The  reasoning  is 
unassailable  only  upon  a  certain  assumed  acceptation  of  the 
terms.  "  If  the  absolute  and  infinite,"  says  Hansel  in  continua- 
tion with  the  above,  "  is  an  object  of  human  conception  at  all, 
this,  and  none  other,  is  the  conception  required," — viz.,  a  con- 
ception which  involves  Hegel's  consequence.  Is  the  absolute 
and  infinite  not  "an  object  of  human  conception?" — is  it  only 
an  object  of  human /ai^A .?  Then,  must  we  believe  in  an  abso- 
lute being  which  contains  in  itself  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil 
included  ?  It  must  be  in  a  diflferent  sense,  surely,  of  the  abso- 
lute, that  we  are  to  believe  in  an  absolute  being,  from  what 
would  involve  a  consequence  like  that  of  Hegel.  Hansel  would 
never  insist  upon  our  believing  in  such  an  absolute. 
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"  The  act  of  causation,"  Manse]  proceeds,  "  must  therefore  be 
voluntary ;  and  volition  is  only  possible  in  a  conscious  being. 
But  consciousness,  again,  is  only  conceivable  as  a  relation. 
There  must  be  a  conscious  subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he 
is  conscious.  The  subject  is  a  subject  to  the  object ;  the  object 
is  an  object  to  the  subject ;  and  neither  can  exist  by  itself  as 
the  absolute.  This  difficulty,  again,  may  be  for  the  moment 
evaded,  by  distinguishing  between  the  absolute  as  related  to 
another,  and  the  absolute  as  related  to  itself  The  absolute,  it 
may  be  said,  may  possibly  be  conscious,  provided  it  is  only 
conscious  of  itself"  We  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  province  of  consciousness  as  one's  own  internal 
states,  although  Sir  William  Hamilton  maintains  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  external  world.  This,  however,  by  the  way. 
"But  this  alternative,"  continues  Mansel,  "is,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  no  less  self-destructive  than  the  other," — the  alterna- 
tive that  the  absolute  may  be  said  to  be  conscious,  if  it  is  con- 
scious only  of  itself  "  For  the  object  of  consciousness,  whether 
a  mode  of  the  subject's  existence  or  not,  is  either  created  in 
and  by  the  act  of  consciousness,  or  has  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  object  depends  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  subject  alone  is  the  true  absolute.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  subject  depends  upon  the  object,  and  the  object 
alone  is  the  true  absolute.  Or,  if  we  attempt  a  third  hypo- 
thesis, and  maintain  that  each  exists  independently  of  the 
other,  we  have  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  pair  of  relatives  ; 
for  existence,  whether  in  consciousness  or  not,  is  itself  a  re- 
lation." 

This  we  regard  as  words  only — "  vox  et  prceterea  nihil."  It 
is  not  worthy  of  any  serious  reply. 

"  The  corollary  from  this  reasoning,"  says  Mansel,  "  is  obvious. 
Not  only  is  the  absolute  as  conceived  incapable  of  a  necessary  rela- 
tion to  anything  else,  but  it  is  also  incapable  of  containing,  by  the 
constitution  of  its  own  nature,  an  essential  relation  within  itself ;  as 
a  whole,  for  instance,  composed  of  parts,  or  as  a  substance  consisting 
of  attributes,  or  as  a  conscious  subject  in  antithesis  to  an  object. 
For,  if  there  is  in  the  absolute  any  principle  of  unity,  distinct  from 
the  mere  accumulation  of  parts  or  attributes,  this  principle  alone 
is  the  true  absolute.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  prin- 
ciple, then  there  is  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  plurality  of  rela- 
tives. The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  philosophy,  in  pronouncing 
that  the  absolute  is  both  one  and  simple,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
voice  of  reason  also,  so  far  as  reason  has  any  voice  in  the  matter. 
But  this  absolute  unity  as  indifferent  and  containing  no  attributes, 
can  neither  be  distinguished  from  the  multiplicity  of  finite  beings 
by  any  characteristic  feature,  nor  be  identified  with  them  in  their 
multiplicity.  Thus  we  are  landed  in  an  inextricable  dilemma.  The 
absolute  cannot  be  conceived  as  conscious,  neither  can  it  be  conceived 
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as  unconscious ;  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  complex,  neither  can  it 
be  conceived  as  simple  ;  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  diflference,  neither 
can  it  be  conceived  by  the  absence  of  diflference  ;  it  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  the  universe,  neither  can  it  be  distinguished  from  it.  The 
One  and  the  Many,  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  existence,  are  thus 
alike  incomprehensible." 

Of  what  use  can  faith  be  after  this  ?  Very  little,  one  would 
think.  Is  it  such  an  absolute  that  we  are  to  believe  in  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  the  independent — that  which  is  absolved  from  all 
necessary  relations,  except  such  as  were  necessary  to  its  own 
mode  of  existence  ?  Must  it  be  that  which  is  absolved  from  aU 
relation  ?  Can  we  not  conceive  it  eternally  related  to  itself — to 
its  own  attributes — to  its  own  intelligence — to  its  own  moral 
perfections  ?  Why  must  we  suppose  absolute  unity  and  simpli- 
city ?  Do  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  Being  necessitate  such 
a  supposition  ?  Certainly  the  divine  Being  is  incomprehensible 
— must  be  incomprehensible.  "Who  can  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?  Who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  1" 
But  surely  he  is  not  so  incomprehensible,  or  in  such  a  way  in- 
comprehensible, that  we  must  involve  ourselves  in  inextricable 
contradiction  when  we  attempt  to  think  of  him.  Truly,  it  is 
philosophy  falsely  so  called  when  we  think  of  him  after  this 
manner.  It  is  not  a  false  philosophy  when  we  think  of  him  so 
as  not  to  land  ourselves  in  altogether  irrational  and  contradic- 
tory notions  regarding  him.  It  is  but  a  part  of  his  ways  we 
comprehend ;  but  a  part  at  least  we  do  comprehend. 

Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  vltra. 

"  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  rational  theology  being  thus 
self-destructive,"  says  Mansel,  *'  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
same  antagonism  manifested  in  their  special  applications.  These 
naturally  inherit  the  infirmities  of  the  principle  from  which  they 
spring.  If  an  absolute  and  infinite  conscioitsness  is  a  conception  which 
contradicts  itself,  we  need  not  wonder  if  its  several  modifications 
mutually  exclude  each  other.  A  mental  attribute,  to  be  conceived 
as  infinite,  must  be  in  actual  exercise  on  every  possible  object : 
otherwise  it  is  potential  only  with  regard  to  those  on  which  it  is 
not  exercised ;  and  an  unrealised  potentiality  is  a  limitation.  Hence 
every  infinite  mode  of  consciousness  must  be  regarded  as  extending 
over  the  field  of  every  other ;  and  their  common  action  involves  a 
perpetual  antagonism.  How,  for  example,  can  infinite  power  be 
able  to  do  all  things,  and  yet  infinite  goodness  be  unable  to  do  e\il  1 
How  can  infinite  justice  exact  the  utmost  penalty  for  every  sin,  and 
yet  infinite  mercy  pardon  the  sinner  ?  How  can  infinite  wisdom 
know  all  that  is  to  come,  and  yet  infinite  freedom  be  at  liberty  to 
do  or  to  forbear  1  How  is  the  existence  of  evil  compatible  with 
that  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being ;  for  if  he  wills  it,  he  is  not  in- 
finitely good  ;  and  if  he  wills  it  not,  his  will  is  thwarted  and  hig 
sphere  of  action  limited  1     Here,  again,  the  pantheist  is  ready  with 
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his  solution.  There  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  evil ;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  punishment ;  there  is  no  real  relation  between  God 
and  man  at  all.  God  is  all  that  really  exists  :  he  does,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  nature,  all  that  is  done ;  all  acts  are  equally  neces- 
saiy  and  equally  divine ;  all  diversity  is  but  a  distorted  representa- 
tion of  unity  ;  all  evil  is  but  a  delusive  appearance  of  good.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  pantheist  does  not  tell  us  whence  all  this  delusion 
derives  its  seeming  existence." 

Pantheism  is  not  the  escape  from  these  results.  These  con- 
sequences follow  only  upon  the  material  conceptions  of  the 
infinite,  against  which  we  have  already  put  in  our  protest. 
The  infinite  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  continuous  quantity, 
in  which  case  "  every  infinite  mode  of  consciousness  must  be 
regarded  as  extending  over  the  field  of  every  other,"  and  "  their 
common  action  would  involve  a  perpetual  antagonism."  The 
infinite  is  not  so  to  be  thought  of.  Infinite  power  is  that  to 
which  nothing  is  impossible :  how  need  that  extend  over  the 
field  of  infinite  wisdom  ? — and  can  infinite  power  not  withhold 
itself  when  infinite  goodness  forbids  its  exercise  ?  Where  is  the 
antagonism  here  ?  We  see  no  antagonism  inconsistent  with 
both  of  these  attributes  being  infinite.  The  infinitude  of  each 
attribute  must  be  measured  by  its  own  kind :  it  is  infinite 
as  that  attribute  and  not  another.  And  then  that  infinitude 
— how  are  we  to  conceive  of  it  ? — is  it  to  be  conceived  of  accord- 
ing to  the  etymological  meaning  of  a  word  ?  Infinite  good- 
ness cannot  withhold  a  blessing  which  it  is  consistent  for  infinite 
wisdom  and  justice  to  bestow.  Infinitude  is  an  idea  less  cap- 
able of  being  associated  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God  than 
with  his  natural.  Take  the  most  moral  of  the  attributes  of 
God — his  hatred  of  sin  :  what  must  be  the  recoil  from  sin  of  a 
Being  of  infinite  nature  ?  What  must  be  the  goodness  of  a 
Being  of  infinite  resources  ?  In  some  such  way  may  we  con- 
ceive of  the  moral  perfections  of  an  infinite  Being.  Infinite 
power  can  do  all  that  to  power  is  possible.  Infinite  wisdom 
can  know  all  that  to  wisdom  is  knowable.  These  attributes  do 
not  clash  or  extend  over  the  field  of  each  other.  The  pur- 
poses of  infinite  wisdom  may  not  be  limited  to  one  design  or 
another,  for  infinite  power  may  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
in  many  ways.  But  even  the  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  are 
circumscribed  by  the  conditions  of  space  and  time.  These 
must  be  had  regard  to,  and  it  is  in  the  regard  had  to  them  in 
the  works  of  creation  that  we  have  such  admirable  evidences 
of  adaptation  and  design,  and  consequently  of  a  designing 
Author.  In  the  necessary  relations  of  space  especially  have 
we  field  for  this  adaptation,  and  accordingly  for  these  evidences. 
And  therefore  it  was  that  Dr  Chalmers  was  accustomed  to 
regard  the  "  collocations  "  in  creation  as  the  great  field  of  the 
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theistic  argument,  or  where  we  have  especially  proof  of  a  de- 
signing Creator.  It  was  in  accommodating  itself  in  these  that 
the  wisdom  even  of  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  was  espe- 
cially seen.  Adjustment,  too,  is  the  grand  idea  or  law  which 
Dr  M'Cosh  has  seized  upon,  as  especially  illustrative  of  the 
"Method  of  the  Divine  Government."  Surely  the  attributes 
of  the  Infinite  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  limiting  or  excluding 
each  other. 

The  last  quotation  that  we  shall  make  from  Mansel  is  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  an  instant  that  these  difficulties  are 
surmounted,  and  the  existence  of  the  absolute  securely  established  on 
the  testimony  of  reason.  Still  we  have  not  succeeded  in  reconciling 
this  idea  with  that  of  a  cause  :  we  have  done  nothing  towards  explain- 
ing how  the  absolute  can  give  rise  to  the  relative,  the  infinite  to  the 
finite.  If  the  condition  of  causal  activity  is  a  higher  state  than  that 
of  quiesence,  the  absolute,  whether  acting  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, has  passed  from  a  condition  of  comparative  imperfection  to 
one  of  comparative  perfection  ;  and  therefore  was  not  originally  per- 
fect. If  the  state  of  activity  is  an  inferior  state  to  that  of  quiesence, 
the  absolute,  in  becoming  a  cause,  has  lost  its  original  perfection." 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  quotation.  It  needs  no  criticism 
of  ours.  The  argument  still  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  view 
of  the  absohite,  which  we  have  pointed  out.  But  besides  this, 
there  is  the  familiar  distinction  between  what  is  declarative 
and  what  is  absolute,  or  essential,  in  the  glory  of  God.  Who 
needs  to  be  told  that  it  was  for  the  former  that  creation  was 
called  into  existence.  The  condition  of  causal  activity  is  not 
a  higher  state  than  that  of  quiescence,  but  it  exhibits  the  glory 
of  the  divine  Creator.  "  The  heavens  declare  his  glory,  and 
the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork." 

Such  is  Hansel's  argument  from  the  objective  side.  He 
shews  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  to  be  equally  impossible  of 
conception  from  the  subjective  laws  of  our  own  being.  In  this, 
however,  we  do  not  intend  to  follow  him.  Our  object  is  not  to 
review  Hansel's  work  :  it  is  to  shew  that  his  argument,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  high  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ditioned— that  both  of  these  are  essentially  of  the  sceptical 
school  of  philosophy,  even  while  the  grand  object  of  their 
authors  is  to  remand  us  to  faith,  and  to  magnify  the  province 
of  faith.  They  call  us  to  believe  what  they  have  proved  to  be 
impossible.  Or,  do  they  not  call  us  to  believe  in  that,  but  in 
something  different, — in  a  different  absolute,  in  a  different 
infinite  ?  There  was  no  need  for  such  an  elaborate  argument  in 
making  this  demand,  if  this  was  the  amount  of  it.  At  all 
events,  they  should  have  explicitly  announced  this  to  have 
been  their  purpose.     There  would  have  been  less  confusion 
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less  mystification,  less  appearance  of  profound  wisdom.  The 
unconditioned,  it  would  have  been  seen,  may  be  the  conditioned 
after  all — may  conditionate  itself — the  infinite  may  be  the 
unlimited.  The  absolute,  it  would  have  been  seen,  may 
assume  relations,  may  come  into  conditions,  and  yet  be  abso- 
lute, may  not  be  affected  in  any  one  of  his  own  essential  attri- 
butes,— the  infinite  may  be  infinite  without  any  one  attribute 
crossing  the  path  of  another,  or  eliminating  another.  There  is 
a  positive  philosophy  of  the  absolute  and  the  infinite. 

The  question  for  a  Positive  Philosophy  to  answer,  and  on 
which  depends  the  possibility  of  a  Positive  Philosophy,  is, 
whether  we  can  be  said  to  possess  knowledge,  or  whether  what 
we  possess  as  knowledge  is  not  purely  regulative  ideas,  repre- 
senting nothing  actual  or  existent  ?  Has  our  knowledge  any 
actual  value  which  it  represents,  or  for  which  it  may  be  said 
to  stand  ?  Do  the  ideas  of  the  mind  go  for  any  actual  object, 
or  are  they  not  purely  regulative,  informing  us  of  no  real 
thing,  conveying  to  us  no  real  information,  and  expressing,  or 
representing,  no  real  object  or  objects  ? 

Now,  put  in  this  form,  the  question  may  seem  to  admit  of  a 
speedy  issue,  of  a  very  summary  disposal.  Who  will  allow  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  but  seeming,  is  nothing  real,  is  purely 
ideal,  represents  nothing  actual,  and  is  simply  regulative  ? 
Regulative  for  what,  it  may  be  asked  ?  Does  not  the  idea  of 
regulation  imply  that  there  is  a  world  in  which  we  exist,  that 
there  are  objects  with  which  we  are  conversant,  that  there  are 
beings  with  which  we  are  in  relation,  that  there  are  purposes 
for  which  we  live  ?  What  is  the  use  of  regulative  ideas,  if  this 
is  not  implied  ?  Who  can  deny  at  least  the  practical  purposes 
for  which  we  exist,  and  which  we  must  fulfil,  whether  in  an 
external  world  of  matter,  or  at  least  among  a  world  of  beings 
like  ourselves  ?  Berkeley  would  deny  the  world  of  matter,  but 
he  would  allow  a  world  of.  beings  of  mind.  Kant  was  recalled 
from  the  negation  of  a  world  of  matter  by  the  practical  pur- 
poses for  which  we  must  recognise  ourselves  as  existing.  The 
practical  with  him  was  the  solution  of  the  speculative,  and  the 
phenomenal  was  proved  by  the  demands  upon  the  personal. 
The  relations  which  exist  among  persons  could  not  be  ignored 
or  denied.  With  ourselves  this  has  always  seemed  to  be  con- 
clusive as  to  the  existence  of  the  phenomenal,  or  of  the  outer 
world.  We  know  what  can  be  said  as  to  the  ^^henomenal — 
about  its  being  purely  phenomenal — about  our  never  arriving 
at  the  knowledge  of  substance — about  every  cognition  being 
ultimately  a  subjective  state — about  the  qualities  of  matter 
being  as  much  sensations  within  us  as  actual  qualities  without 
us,  answering  to  our  internal  states — about  every  quality  being 
relative  to  our  sentient  organism,  and  possessing  no  stability  or 
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permanence,  or  independent  existence — requiring  the  existence 
of  a  subject  for  its  own  existence  as  the  objective  quaUty. 
The  material  universe  might  thus  be  purely  phenomenal,  be  so 
many  illusions,  so  many  phantasmagoria,  so  many  dissolving 
views,  and  stage  effects,  and  strange  deceptions,  held  out, 
enacted,  or  practised,  before  us.  We  know  all  this,  and  we 
"may  not  be  able  to  give  any  very  decided  or  conclusive  answer 
to  the  arguments  of  a  subjective  philosophy.  We  have  already 
seen  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  negative  philosophy — of 
subjective  idealism.  But  the  one  thing  of  personality,  viz., 
the  feeling  of  our  own  personality,  our  existence  and  conscious- 
ness as  persons,  the  existence  of  personality  in  others,  the  con- 
scious ends  of  existence,  the  practical  purposes  of  being — the 
moral,  in  a  word,  the  practical,  dissipated  all  such  illusions,  or 
thought  of  illusion,  and  recalled  us  to  the  real.  For  the  sake 
of  illustration,  we  may  put  our  subject  in  this  form :  The 
phenomenal  world  may  be  nothing  more  than,  or  may  be  like, 
the  illusions  practised  upon  the  subject  of  mesmeric  experi- 
ment, or  could  be  accounted  for  in  some  such  manner.  We 
may  be  the  subjects  of  some  such  illusions  ;  we  may  be  prac- 
tised on  in  the  same  way  by  some  superior  being ;  we  may  be 
the  sport  of  some  such  deceptions ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
serious  light,  such  deceptionsmay  be  practised  on  us  for  wise 
and  important  purposes.  Wt;  may  be  existing,  and  walking,  and 
acting  amid  such  dreams  and  phantoms,  but  personality  at  least 
was  real ;  it  refused  to  be  reduced  to  an  appearance  ;  it  would 
not  be  resolved  into  an  illusion,  into  phantom  ;  the  personality 
of  others  was  a  reality  ;  we  could  not  mistake  its  existence  ;  it 
made  demands  upon  us  which  we  could  not  put  aside  ;  it  had 
claims  which  we  could  not  resist ;  our  moral  relations,  espe- 
cially, could  not  be  denied.  This,  then,  carried,  this  granted — 
our  own  personality  and  the  personality  of  others — why  might 
there  not  be  other  existence  besides  personality  ?  Why  may 
not  matter  exist  ?  Why  may  not  those  possible  illusions,  of 
which  we  may  possibly  be  the  subjects,  be  no  illusions,  after 
all,  but  veritable  realities?  Why  may  not  the  phenomenal 
world  be  actual  ?  The  consistent  denier  of  material  existence 
denies  also  spiritual.  That  there  is  a  purely  spiritual  state  of 
existence,  where  there  are  not  at  least  the  material  conditions 
of  being  that  now  obtain,  we  believe  ;  and  that  we  can  exitt  as 
persons,  apart  from  such  material  conditions  of  being,  is  granted 
in  the  very  supposition  of  such  a  state.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is.  Have  we  any  more  assurance  of 
personal  existence  than  we  have  of  phenomenal  ?  Is  spiritual 
existence  any  more  a  reality  than  material  ?  Why  should  we 
have  reality  in  the  one,  when  we  deny  it  in  the  other  ?  or  have 
we  not  the  same  laws  of  knowledge  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
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other  ?  The  pure  idealist  admits  that  there  is  no  more  cer-. 
tainty  for  the  one  than  there  is  for  the  other ;  and  a  peculiar 
class  of  idealists  reduce  every  cognition  to  the  Me  plus  the 
object ;  that  is,  the  object  in  no  case  exists  but  as  there  is  the 
cognitive  subject :  the  object  is  a  cognition,  and  has  its  exist- 
ence in  thought  in  the  first  place ;  what  is  our  certainty  for  its 
existence  otherwise  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  for  the  reality  of 
existence  in  every  instance,  we  are  thus  reduced  to  the  laws  of 
knowledge,  and  the  question  just  is,  what  are  these  laws  ? 
What  are  the  conditions  on  which  we  have  our  knowledge  ? 
Have  we  knowledge  ?  Are  our  ideas,  are  our  convictions,  any- 
thing more  than  ideas  or  convictions  ?  Are  we  to  take  them 
as  knowledge  ?  Do  we  know  the  material  world  ?  Do  we 
know  phenomenal  being  1  Do  we  know  personal  existence  1 
Are  the  laws  which  reciprocate  among  these  real,  so  that  they 
may  be  known  ?  Is  the  material  universe  a  reality  ?  Is  there 
moral  law  and  moral  being  ?  Is  there  spiritual  law  and  spirit- 
ual being  ?  These,  it  will  be  allowed,  are  no  vain  questions. 
They  are  not  unimportant  to  determine.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  we  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  regarding 
them.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  the  material  world  alone  that 
is  dependent  upon  the  answer  to  them.  It  is  the  validity  of 
knowledge  itself  It  is,  therefore,  every  vital  question  that 
again  is  dependent  upon  the  validity  of  knowledge.  Mansel, 
in  the  last  resort,  makes  our  knowledge  of  the  Infinite — of  the 
divine  Being — purely  regulative ;  it  is  not  real ;  the  divine 
Being  cannot  really  be  what  we  think  of  him  as  being  ;  we 
think  of  him,  by  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  only  as  he  ivould 
he  thought  of,  not  as  he  really  is  ;  these  laws  are  simply  regu- 
lative. Revelation  also  makes  known,  not  the  real  Deity — God 
as  he  is — but  only  as  he  himself  would  be  conceived  of.  And 
yet,  strangely  enough,  Mansel  argues  against  those  who  repre- 
sent the  statements  in  Scripture  regarding  the  acts  and  the 
attributes  of  God  as  "  denoting  correspondence  in  effects,  but 
not  similarity  of  causes."  Mansel  says  this  "  contains  indeed 
a  portion  of  the  truth,  but  a  portion  which  is  sometimes  treated 
as  if  it  were  the  whole." 

"  Does  Scripture,"  he  says,  "  intend  merely  to  assert  a  resemblance 
in  the  effects,  and  none  at  all  in  the  causes  ?  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to 
feee  why  the  natural  rule  of  accommodation  should  have  been  re- 
versed ;  why  a  plain  and  intelligible  statement  concerning  the  divine 
acts  should  have  been  veiled  under  an  obscure  and  mysterious  image 
of  the  divine  attributes.  If  Grod's  anger  means  no  more  than  his 
infliction  of  punishments  ;  if  his  love  means  no  more  than  his  be- 
stowal of  rewards,  it  would  surely  have  been  sufficient  to  have  told 
us  that  G-od  punishes  sin  and  rewards  obedience,  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  fictitious  feeling  as  the  basis  of  the  relation.     The  con- 
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ception  of  a  God  who  acts  is  at  least  as  huraan  as  that  of  a  God  who 
feels ;  and  though  both  are  but  imperfect  representations  of  the  In- 
finite under  finite  images,  yet,  while  both  rest  upon  the  same  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  it  is  surely  going  beyond  the  limits  of  a  just  reserve 
in  speaking  of  divine  mysteries,  to  assume  that  the  one  is  merely 
the  symbol,  and  the  other  the  interpretation.  It  is  surely  more 
reasonable,  as  well  as  more  reverent,  to  believe  that  these  partial 
representations  of  the  divine  Consciousness,  though,  as  finite,  they 
are  unable  speculatively  to  represent  the  absolute  nature  of  God, 
have  each  of  them  a  regulative  purpose  to  fulfil  in  the  training  of 
the  mind  of  man  ;  that  there  is  a  religious  influence  to  be  imparted 
to  us  by  the  thought  of  God's  anger,  no  less  than  by  that  of  his 
punishments  ;  by  the  thought  of  his  love,  no  less  than  that  of  his 
benefits  ;  that  both,  inadequate  and  human  as  they  are,  yet  divinely 
indicate  some  corres^ponding  reality  in  the  divine  nature  ;  and  that  to 
merge  one  in  the  other  is  not  to  gain  a  purer  representation  of  God 
as  he  is,  but  only  to  mutilate  that  under  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal  himself." 

Does  not  Mansel,  then,  hold  that  there  is  some  reahty  in  the 
divine  nature  corresponding  to  (mr  conceptions,  and  to  God's 
own  representations  of  himself?  Can  we  part  with  the  vali- 
dity of  our  knowledge  ?  Can  we  allow  it  to  be  only  regulative  ? 
How  far  is  it  valid  ?  How  far  is  it  knowledge  ?  Let  us  see 
what  are  the  conditions  on  which  we  hold  it  as  knowlfedge. 

And  it  may  be  enough  at  once  to  assert  that,  unless  our 
whole  existence  and  mental  constitution  be  a  lie,  mind  is  a 
knowing,  as  it  is  an  intelligent,  subject ;  that  mind  must  know  ; 
that  its  laws  and  processes  exist  for  knowledge ;  and  that, 
whatever  these  laws  and  processes  are,  it  is  knowledge  we 
arrive  at,  however  imperfect,  and  however  far  short  we  may 
come  at  any  time  of  what  may  be  actually  known.  Mind 
knows.  Its  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  which  besides  come  to  us 
with  all  the  conviction  of  reality,  must  be  taken  for  reality,  or 
as  having  their  prototype  in  reality.  Clearness  and  distinct- 
ness in  our  ideas  were  the  tests  of  existence  laid  down  by 
Descartes. 

Accordingly,  whatever  may  be  made  of  objective  existence 
—however  it  may  be  explained  or  accounted  for — we  cannot 
doubt  that  objective  being  does  exist.  We  have  not  only  an 
idea  of  it,  but  the  idea  comes  to  us  with  the  conviction  of  ex- 
istence. Our  own  consciousness  is  not  accompanied  with  a 
more  vivid  feeling  of  reality.  No  "  Theory  of  Knowing  "  will 
unsettle  our  convictions  of  that  which  we  cognize  as  objective, 
as  objective  existence.  No  portioning  of  the  share  of  existence, 
or  our  knowledge  of  existence,  between  the  subject  and  the 
object,  can  alter  our  conviction  of  the  reality  of  objective  exist- 
ence itself.     A  cognition  may  be  thes  ubject  plus  the  object 
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there  is  at  least  the  object.  In  the  most  ideal  theory,  the  ob- 
ject is  distinguished  ;  is  therefore,  pro  tanto,  recognised.  The 
objective  world,  therefore,  exists. 

But  the  objective  world,  in  some  of  its  phases,  is  material. 
There  is  a  material  world  without  us.  This  also  we  arrive  at 
by  the  most  certain  laws  of  our  constitution.  How  an  imma- 
terial substance  can  cognize  a  material ;  how  sensation  links 
on  with  our  spiritual  phenomena,  and  is  a  part  of  them,  must 
ever  remain  a  mystery.  This  gate  that  opens  both  ways,  who 
does  not  admire  ?  "  How  the  immaterial  can  be  united  with 
matter,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  how  the  unextended  can 
apprehend  extension — how  the  indivisible  can  measure  the 
divided — this  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  to  man."  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  our  spiritual  nature  that  it  can  see  into  the  two 
worlds — the  material  and  the  spiritual — at  the  same  time. 
Janus  like,  it  looks  into  both  regions  at  once.  Or,  in  one 
blended  cognition,  it  recognises,  at  the  same  moment,  the  ma- 
terial and  the  spiritual.  How  this  is  effected  we  may  in  vain 
labour  to  explain.  We  are  afraid  that  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
theory — that  our  organism  is  at  once  a  part  of  ourselves  and 
not  a  part  of  ourselves,  is  at  once  within  and  without  the  mind, 
is  at  once  subjective  and  objective — is  more  ingenious  than 
satisfactory.  The  connection  of  the  organism  with  the  mind 
is  no  more  nearly  being  explained  than  before.  If  Sir  William 
Hamilton  means  that  the  mind  is  present  at  every  part  of  the 
organism — as  Sir  William  does  maintain — is  the  connection  of 
the  organism  with  mind  a  whit  more  conceivable  or  intelligible 
than  ever  ?  We  do  not  think  it.  Sensation  as  at  once  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  is  the  grand  phenomenon.  This  double  func- 
tion of  the  mind,  this  twofold  law  or  process,  we  may  not 
explain.  It  refuses  all  explanation.  But  through  this  process 
there  comes  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world.  Matter 
is  made  known  to  us  in  this  way. 

Now,  the  question  is.  Is  this  knowledge,  or  is  it  illusion  ? 
What  right  have  we  to  say  that  it  is  not  knowledge  ?  That 
the  sensation  is  subjective,  does  not  surely  prove  that  it  is  not 
sensation,  and  accordingly  a  mental  state  derivable  from  a 
material  source.  Here  Sir  William  Hamilton's  theory  may  be 
of  some  use  ;  it  shews  to  us  how  the  sensation  is  at  once  in  the 
mind  and  in  the  organ,  though  it  is  as  far  as  ever  from  enabling 
us  to  realize  how  the  mind  is  in  communication  with  the  ma- 
terial or  the  outward. 

Mind,  then,  is  in  communication  with  Matter ;  it  informs 
us  of  a  material  world.  Are  we  entitled  to  predicate  illusion 
here?  Are  we  warranted  to  affirm  that  the  mind  may  be 
under  some  mistake  or  deception,  may  be  practised  on  by  ap- 
pearance merely  ?     Is  it  but  a  negative  philosophy,  after  all, 
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that  we  arrive  at  ?  Is  there  no  positive  philosophy  that  we 
Can  attain  to?  The  Positive  Philosophy  is  in  the  laws  of  our 
constitution.  What,  again,  is  so  firm,  so  stable,  so  permanent 
— so  clear  and  distinct  in  our  impressions  or  knowledge — can- 
not be  an  illusion.  The  Idealist  has  at  least  to  account  for  the 
objective ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  resort  to  subjective  laws  in 
order  to  account  for  what  is  admitted  to  be  objective  in  pheno- 
menon. Every  theory  must  explain  in  some  way  the  existence 
of  the  objective.  No  theory  can  escape  from  this  necessity. 
This  is  the  entanglement  of  any  possible  theory  of  the  mind, 
or  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  as  good  a  theory  as  any,  that 
there  is  an  objective  world — ^that  there  is  a  world  of  matter — 
that  the  mind  is  in  communication  with  this  external,  this 
material  world ;  but  how  it  is  in  communication  it  may  be 
impossible  to  say.  The  communication  is  certain,  though  the 
mode  of  it  is  hid  from  our  knowledge,  from  our  mental  view. 

This  goodly  frame  of  earth  and  heaven,  these  fair  forms  of 
creation,  the  empyrean  stretching  into  sublimity  above  us, 
ocean  in  its  majesty,  the  loveliness  of  the  verdant  year,  the 
spangling  stars  of  eve,  the  flowers  of  varying  tint  and  pensile 
form,  the  many  twinkling  leaves  of  forest  and  woodland,  the 
gorgeous  light  of  day,  the  splendid  drapery  of  clouds,  the  land- 
scape of  every  hue  and  outline — 

"  Nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
'  The  sweeping  vales,  the  foaming  floods," 

— we  shall  believe  that  these  are  all  real  till  a  better  philoso- 
phy has  taught  us  they  are  all  illusory. 

There  are  certain  principles  of  mind,  or  laws  of  belief,  which 
in  philosophic  phrase  are  denominated  "  Intuitions,"  from  which 
it  is  that  we  have  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  and,  in  fact, 
also  the  actual  pabulum  or  material  of  our  knowledge — always 
supposing  sensation  and  consciousness  the  conditions  of  that 
acquisitive  process  by  which  our  knowledge  is  obtained.  From 
these  "  intuitions,"  or  "  laws  of  belief,"  we  derive  the  knowledge 
of  self  or  personality,  of  the  external  world,  of  matter,  of  mind ; 
of  space,  time,  and  cause  ;  of  the  great  First  Cause— the  Abso- 
lute ;  and,  we  may  add,  the  conviction  of  order,  and  the  anti- 
cipation of  uniformity,  which  are  the  grand  principles  of  gene- 
raUzation  and  of  science.  We  shall  shew  that  these  principles 
of  mind  furnish  us  with  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  or  can 
acquire  (apart  from  revelation),  and  allow  of  what  we  charac- 
terize or  distinguish,  in  opposition  to  the  sceptical  and  nega- 
tive, as  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

Of  what  does  our  knowledge  consist  ?  What  is  our  know- 
ledge concerned  about  ?  Is  it  not  about  the  personal  self — 
the  external  world — mind  and  matter — substance,  space,  time 
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cause — the  great  First  Cause — the  laws  and  processes  of  nature 
— the  plienomena  of  the  universe  ?  To  this  must  be  added,  as 
also  a  part  of  our  knowledge,  the  esthetic  and  moral  judgments. 
All  knowledge  is  reducible  to  these  heads.  If  we  connect  with 
these  the  relations  of  identity  and  difference,  resemblance, 
analogy,  and  proportion,  we  have  the  very  categories  of  Aris- 
totle. We  have  said  that  we  possess  this  knowledge  from  in- 
tuition, or  from  the  intuitions  of  the  mind.  These  intuitions 
are  nothing  more  than  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  or  of 
our  thinking  being,  imposing  upon  us  certain  convictions,  which 
may  be  said  to  amount  to  knowledge,  although  some  of  the 
intuitions  are  more  deliverances  of  the  mind  itself;  others 
seem  rather  an  authority  put  upon  mind  from  without,  than 
any  judgments  given  in  the  mind  from  within.  The  conviction 
of  personality  and  externality  of  space,  time,  and  cause,  with 
our  esthetic  and  moral  judgments,  seem  to  be  of  the  former 
description ;  while  the  ideas  of  substance,  of  matter,  of  spirit, 
such,  at  least,  as  we  possess  of  these,  seem  rather  to  belong  to 
the  latter.  But  all  agree  in  being  immediate  convictions  of 
the  mind,  or  the  thinking  self;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
no  reasoning  process,  to  nothing  out  of  ourselves,  except  it  be 
an  authority  imposed  upon  us  by  the  author  of  our  being. 

We  have  thus  the  knowledge  of  self — the  personal  self  We 
know  it  in  the  very  consciousness  of  thought.  We  are  not 
conscious  of  self,  but  we  are  conscious  of  thought,  and  we  have 
self  intimated  to  us  in  that  consciousness.  The  proposition  is, 
"/  think."  In  like  manner  we  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
external  world.  We  feel  ourselves  controlled,  resisted ;  we  feel 
our  volitions  counteracted,  opposed.  In  this  very  conscious- 
ness we  have  externality. 

Mind  and  matter  are  cognized.  The  conscious  self  is  mind: 
the  resisting  something  is  matter ;  the  sentient,  voluntary  self 
is  mind  :  the  controlling,  counteracting  agent  is  matter.  Con- 
temporaneous with  the  feeling  of  resistance  are  the  other 
affections  of  sense,  and  these  coalescing  with  the  feeling  of 
resistance,  we  have  the  one  general  impression  or  idea  of 
matter.  The  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  just  as  the  know- 
ledge of  self  and  not  self  is  obtained  in  the  same  act  of  thought, 
or  unity  of  consciousness.  The  one  includes  the  other,  or  each 
is  the  corelative  of  the  other. 

We  have  the  notion  of  substance  ;  we  can  hardly  call  that 
knowledge.  It  is  knowledge,  however,  too,  so  far  as  it  goes 
• — as  the  knowledge  of  that  in  which  qualities  reside,  or  to 
which  attribute  pertains.  There  must  always  be  some  unity 
or  substratum  as  the  very  condition  of  the  existence  of  all 
modes,  attributes,  or  qualities  ;  at  least  so  the  mind  conceives. 
It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  thought  that  substance  underlie 
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all  attribute  or  quality.  The  very  notion  of  quality  or  attri- 
bute is,  that  it  is  such  and  such,  or  that  it  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  some  unity  or  substance,  manifesting  either. 
Hume,  of  course,  repudiates  the  idea  of  substance,  and  Locke 
jdso  seems  to  define  substance  as  really  nothing  distinct  from 
the  collection  of  ideas  which,  in  our  conception,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  in  some  way  united  as  one.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says  of  such  a  view,  that  it  is  "  altogether  futile." 
"  It  belies  the  veracity  of  our  primary  beliefs ;  it  leaves  un- 
satisfied the  strongest  necessities  of  our  intellectual  nature  ;  it 
admits  as  a  fact  that  the  phenomena  are  connected,  but  allows 
no  cause  explanatory  of  the  fact  of  their  connection." 

We  cognize  space.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  existence,  at 
least  material  existence  :  while  it  is  seen  to  be  in  itself  neces- 
sary and  universal.  The  notion  of  it  immediately  accompanies 
the  perception  of  body,  or  it  may  be  suggested  to  us  by  our 
own  voluntary  motions  in  space.  We  raise  our  arm,  or  we 
perform  some  voluntary  act  of  motion,  and  perhaps  the  notion 
of  space  is  inseparable  from  that  act.  The  first  conception  of 
body  must  have  involved  in  it  this  notion. 

Time,  in  like  manner,  is  cognized  as  necessary,  and  as  the 
condition  of  all  existence.  Whatever  exists  must  exist  in  time. 
We  not  only  have  a  notion  of  time — ^we  know  it ;  it  is  a  part 
of  our  consciousness,  or  it  is  in  the  very  succession  of  our  states 
of  consciousness. 

Again,  we  cognize  Power  or  Cause.  The  idea  is  contained 
in  the  very  nature  of  change.  Change  cannot  take  place  with- 
out cause.  Change  leads  along  cause  as  in  procession.  When 
we  observe  change  we  observe  cause.  The  notion  was  descried, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  dawning  of  consciousness.  Power  became 
manifest  in  the  first  awakening  of  mind  or  thought.  Our 
notion  of  power  is  our  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  only  when  we 
attempt  to  define  it  that  it  becomes  obscure.  What  can  better 
give  us  the  idea  of  it  than  the  very  term  itself?  This  or  that 
power,  differing  each  from  the  other,  is  nevertheless  power  in 
the  abstract,  or  it  is  this  or  that  particular  power.  Power  is 
not  a  non-entity,  because  it  cannot  be  realised  to  the  eye,  or 
grasped  by  the  hand.  The  senses  are  not  the  only  avenues  of 
knowledge,  A  thing  may  be  known  which  is  not  known  to 
the  sense.     Our  ideas  of  things  are  our  knowledge  of  them. 

We  thus  rise  to  the  Great  First  Cause.  We  cannot  think  of 
the  causes  which  come  under  our  observation  as  having  their 
causality  inherently  in  themselves.  Our  minds  refuse  to  believe 
of  any  of  the  causes  that  we  perceive,  that  they  possess  power 
inherently  in  themselves.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
their  powers  are  underived,  but  everything  to  suggest  that  they 
have  been  created,  bestowed.     We  have  no  feeling  of  absolute 
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ness,  of  independence,  in  our  own  case,  and  we  cannot  conceive 
of  it  in  anything  around  us.  We  cannot  be  gods  ourselves,  and 
we  refuse  to  believe  that  any  of  the  agents  that  we  observe  are 
gods.  The  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature  was  not  so  much 
the  realisation  of  a  divinity  in  the  individual  agency,  as  the 
realisation  of  a  divinity  in  all  agency.  The  ancient  mythologists 
believed  in  a  supreme  divinity — the  father  of  all  the  gods.  We 
may  as  well  put  forth  the  claim  of  divinity  for  ourselves  as  for 
anything  that  we  perceive.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  cause  to 
be  adequate  only  to  its  effect,  A  cause  cannot  produce  itself, 
is  not  creative.  The  powers  and  forces  in  nature  may  propagate 
or  may  transmit  themselves,  but  they  do  not  create.  The  mind 
refuses  to  attach  the  idea  of  creation  to  any  of  the  activities  we 
see  in  operation.  We  conceive  them  as  causes,  as  powers,  as 
not  simply  terms  in  a  chain  of  sequence,  but  still  derived,  not 
properly  active,  or  having  their  energy  in  themselves.  We  do 
not  adopt  the  view  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  there  can  be 
no  absolute  commencement,  and  that  everything  that  exists  or 
operates  in  nature  existed  in  some  prior  form,  had  a  virtual  ex- 
istence before,  and  exhibits  modification,  change,  but  not  causa- 
tion. We  believe  the  causes  in  nature  to  be  possessed  of  real 
energy,  but  that  energy  is  not  self-deriv-ed.  Thus  we  ascend  to 
the  First  Cause,  who  had  all  energy  in  himself,  who  created  all 
secondary  causes,  and  from  whom  they  still  take,  even  while  they 
operate  independently.  This  is  the  belief  forced  upon  us  by  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  "  we 
do  not  see  causes,  we  but  see  effects."  We  see  cause  in  its  effects. 
We  cannot  observe  an  effect  or  change  without  the  conviction 
of  cause.  It  is  as  impossible  to  believe  in  an  effect  simply,  as  a 
link,  and  no  more  than  a  link,  in  a  chain  of  sequence,  as  to 
believe  in  consciousness  without  a  conscious  subject.  The 
argument  is  perfectly  conclusive  from  subordinate  causation  to 
the  Great  First  Cause.  The  evidences  of  design  around  us  are 
proof  of  a  designing  agent.  They  do  not  exhibit  blank  law 
where  no  intelligence  reigns,  where  there  has  been  no  contri- 
vance, and  no  contriver.  It  is  not  a  Positive  Philosophy  in  the 
sense  of  Auguste  Corate  that  we  argue  for,  or  that  we  insist 
upon.  The  Positive  Philosophy  we  contend  for  is  certainty  in 
our  convictions,  in  the  intuitions  of  our  mental  nature. 
Auguste  Comte  would  contend  that  all  the  certainty  that  exists 
is  in  the  regularity  of  law.  There  is  no  God,  for  all  is  fixed 
law,  and  the  supposed  proofs  of  intelligence  are  but  the  condi- 
tions of  the  agent  or  existence.  But  it  is  not  only  Auguste 
Comte  that  would  ignore  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  from  the  evi- 
dences of  design  in  the  universe.  This  argument  seems  to  be 
set  aside  by  Mansel  and  by  Hamilton.  It  is  in  the  moral  con- 
sciousness, according  to  them,  that  we  have  the  evidence  of  a 
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God,  or  that  we  are  led  to  believe  in  his  existence.  The  two 
feelings  of  dependence  and  of  moral  obligation  are,  according 
to  Mansei,  the  great  source  of  this  conviction.  "We  have  the 
theistic  argument  only  in  the  mental  phenomena  and  the  moral 
consciousness.  This  seems  a  very  dangerous  position.  We  are 
safe,  indeed,  in  arguing  from  the  feeling  of  dependence  and 
sense  of  moral  obligation  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  not  if 
the  evidences  of  design  in  the  universe  are  not  conclusive  to  the 
same  effect,  are  not  proofs  of  a  designing  agent.  May  not  the 
feeling  of  dependence  have  its  root  in  the  belief  of  a  God  arising 
from  the  evidences  of  design  in  n^tire,  for  if  there  were  no  such 
evidences,  might  we  not  well  resign  ourselves  as  chance  units 
in  the  universe  of  being,  and  seek  support  from  no  source  higher 
than  ourselves  and  the  creatures  around  us  ?  Is  it  not  the  per- 
vading and' overspreading  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  the 
intimate  conviction  of  such  a  Being  as  is  demonstrated  to  us  in 
creation  and  in  providence,  that,  with  the  feeling  that  we  are 
not  sufficient  ourselves  for  our  own  happiness  and  welfare,  leads 
us  to  cast  our  dependence  upon  that  Being  to  whom  all  creation 
bears  witness,  to  whom  all  nature  testifies  ?  The  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  too,  it  might  be  shewn,  would  have  no  existence  did 
not  the  proofs  of  a  moral  Creator  in  the  possession,  by  ourselves, 
of  a  moral  nature  engender  the  feeling.  We  think  there  was 
never  a  greater  instance  of  paralogism  than  in  this  attempt  to 
destroy  the  ordinary  theistic  argument,  and  to  erect  one  on  a 
supposed  higher  platform  and  securer  basis.  The  way  in  which 
the  theistic  writers  are  set  aside,  Paley  among  the  number,  has, 
to  our  mind,  somewhat  of  an  air  of  superciliousness,  and  is  ex- 
tremely ungracious  to  writers  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted. 
There  seems  something  like  the  assumption  of  a  superior  saga- 
city and  acumen,  when  all  the  sagacity  is  the  other  way,  and 
all  the  acumen  is  a  grand  mistake.  The  theistic  argument  from 
design,  from  "  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  will  maintain  its 
hold  upon  the  mind  in  spite  of  all  such  views,  and  will  lose  its 
hold  only  with  the  laws  and  consciousness  of  our  being.  It  will 
assert  its  power  while  these  laws  and  while  that  constitution 
continue  what  they  are. 

Another  source  of  knowledge  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
the  intuition  of  uniformity,  and  the  generalising  process  which 
is  founded  upon  that.  Hence  science :  all  science  proceeds  upon 
that,  is  derived  from  that  process.  How  vast  the  knowledge  de- 
rived hence  1  How  multiplied  the  sciences  !  How  extensive  the 
range  of  each  !  The  conviction  of  uniformity  gave  to  NeWton 
the  law  of  gravity.  The  principle  on  which  the  universe  is 
upheld  was  unfolded.  The  same  conviction  in  Cuvier's  mind 
gave  the  science  of  geology  to  the  world.  Jussieu  and  De 
Candolle  made  the  fine  innovations  upon  Linnoeus's  classifications 
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from  the  same  principle.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  generalised  the 
law  of  the  safety-lamp.  Franklin  brought  electricity  from  the 
clouds.  Liebig  has  created  the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
The  electric  telegraph  is  a  generalisation  similar  to  that  of 
Franklin's.  Man  can  buttress  the  sea,  or  repel  its  invasions, 
from  a  generalisation  of  statics.  Columbus  was  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  from  the  same  grand  law  of  mind.  What 
limit  can  we  set  to  the  advances  which  science  will  make,  as 
there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  those  it  has  already  made  ?  In  all 
departments  does  this  principle  secure  its  triumphs.  It  is 
achieving  its  conquests  in  mental,  as  well  as  in  physical  science 
— in  the  political  and  economical  sciences — in  ethnological,  in 
social,  science.  Has  not  the  last  grown  into  vast  importance 
of  late  ?  Is  it  not  but  a  number  of  important  generahsations 
connected  with  social  existence,  and  made  upon  the  physical, 
and  mental,  and  moral  nature  of  man  ?  Now,  what  we  assert 
is  that  it  is  knowledge  that  we  have  in  all  this,  in  these  intui- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  in  the  sciences  to  which  they  lead. 
True,  ultimately  it  is  faith,  but  it  is  faith  grounded  in  mind. 
What  would  the  faith  be  worth  if  it  had  not  its  ground  in 
mind,  in  the  very  intuitions  to  which  we  have  referred,  perhaps 
in  the  very  nature  of  intelligence,  to  conceive  divisibility.  We 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  law  of  our  own  intelligence  as  the 
law  of  all  intelligence — to  believe  that  in  respect  to  those  in- 
tuitions which  we  have  briefly  described  mind  cannot  think 
otherwise — that  all  mind  cognises  in  the  same  way  what  is 
within  the  scope  of  pure  mind,  and  that  if  senses  were  accorded 
to  other  spiritual  beings  such  as  we  have,  they  would  cognise 
in  the  same  way  what  would  come  within  their  range.  Our 
intellectual  nature  is  not  a  provisional  apparatus,  or  constitu- 
tional arrangement  for  effecting  certain  purposes,  but  it  is  a 
real  source  of  knowledge,  a  principle  of  intelligence,  by  which 
we  know,  and  believe,  and  think,  not  arbitrarily,  but  certainly, 
not  according  to  an  arrangement,  or  constitution  merely,  but 
essentially  and  necessarily.  We  thus  arrive  at  knowledge,  and 
not  a  hap-hazard  faith,  not  merely  regulative  laws,  but  truth 
and  reality. 

The  esthetic  and  moral  judgments  also  must  be  regarded  as 
real,  as  true,  and  not  simply  as  constituted,  and  regulative.  It 
is  to  contend  for  a  moral  nature,  and  deny  it  at  the  same  time, 
to  admit  that  we  are  possessed  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  is 
an  immutable  morality  binding  upon  us,  that  the  moral  JTidg- 
ments  partake  of  an  a  priori  character,  and  yet  to  allege  that 
the  moral,  the  one  law  of  right,  can  be  affected  by,  and  only 
co-extensive  with,  the  law  of  human  intelligence,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  human  existence.  The  moral  judgment  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  necessary  judgments  of  space  and  time.     The 
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latter  may  so  far  depend  upon  the  special  relations  of  particular 
being  to  these  conditions  of  experience,  although,  abstractly 
considered,  we  may  fairly  challenge  the  judgments  of  universal 
intelligence  in  reference  to  the  abstract  relations  of  these  modes 
of  thought.  We  can  transcend  human  intelligence,  and  main- 
tain the  relations  of  space  and  time  to  be  necessary  and  univer- 
sal. Human  intelligence  is  not  the  standard  or  measure  of 
these  relations :  they  would  be  the  same  to  all  intelligence,  if 
appreciable,  or  appreciated  at  all.  And  so  with  moral  relations. 
They  may  be  affected  by  the  conditions  of  being,  to  the  extent 
of  being  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  particular 
relations  emerge,  but  the  relations  themselves,  and  in  their 
moral  character,  are  not  affected  thereby,  but  are  immutable 
and  universal.  Grant  a  moral  relation,  and  while  special  ac- 
cording to  the  special  circumstances  in  which  it  evolves,  it  is 
yet,  as  a  moral  relation,  universal  and  immutable,  has  a  uni- 
versal character,  though  of  special  obligation  in  the  particular 
case.  It  is  thus  that  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  that  can  apply 
only  to  man,  that  can  be  promulgated  in  a  system  of  legislation 
applicable  only  to  the  human  race,  are  yet  emphatically  the 
law  of  God,  because  they  possess  essentially  a  moral  character, 
involve  a  moral  relation,  and  belong  to  the  universal  law  of 
right.  It  is  certainly  a  strange  theory  to  hold,  that  there  is  an 
"  absolute  morality  based  upon,  or  rather  identical  with,  the 
eternal  nature  of  God,"  but  that  "  what  that  absolute  morality 
is  we  are  as  unable  to  fix  in  any  human  conception  as  we  are 
to  define  the  other  attributes  of  the  same  divine  nature."  This 
is  very  different  from  the  royal  Psalmist's  estimate  of  the  divine 
righteousness,  of  the  moral  law,  for  it  was  the  moral  law  he 
was  contemplating :  "  Thy  righteousness  is  an  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  thy  law  is  the  truth." 

It  is  singular  how  Hansel's  views  vacillate  between  what  is 
imposed  in  thought  by  the  idea  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute, 
in  the  etymological  sense  of  these  terms,  and  the  divine  Being 
as  accommodated,  and  accommodating  himself,  to  us,  in  personal 
relations  with  us,  and  possessing,  in  some  inconceivable  manner, 
the  same  laws  of  intelligence,  and  modes  of  existence,  spiritual 
and  moral,  with  ourselves.  This  arises  from  not  steadily  keep- 
ing in  view  that  God  cannot  be  the  absolute  or  infinite  in  any 
mere  verbal  acceptation  of  these  terms,  so  that  the  argument 
is  conducted  from  that  very  point  of  view,  while,  again,  the 
same  estimates  are  formed  of  him,  and  judgments  regarding  him, 
as  if  he  were  not  absolute  or  infinite  in  any  such  verbal  sense. 
The  etymological  application  of  these  terms  should  have  been 
at  once  discarded,  as  inapplicable,  and  the  infinite  in  the  sense  of 
unlimited  (which  after  all  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  word),  to 
which  we  can  set  no  bounds,  and  of  which  we  can  but  vaguely 
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conceive,  and  the  absolute,  in  the  sense  of  independent — inde- 
pendent of  all  necessary  conditions  or  relations — should  alone 
have  been  regarded,  and  those  contradictions  and  complications 
would  not  have  emerged  which  are  so  confounding  and  per- 
plexing. The  absolute  morality  of  an  absolute  being  would 
have  had  no  existence,  for  such  a  being,  on  Mansel's  own  shew- 
ing, can  have  no  existence  ;  and  the  idea  would  not  have  been 
ventured  that  the  divine  Being  may  suspend  the  laws  of  human 
duty,  or  morality,  without  being  chargeable  with  violating  the 
immutable  principles  of  morality  itself  Such  a  view  Mansel 
holds,  and  it  is  but  following  out  his  awn  argument,  in  its  legiti- 
mate consequences.  To  be  bound  by  a  law,  even  a  moral  law, 
Mansel  maintains  is  itself  a  limitation,  and  is  therefore  not  to 
be  thought  of  in  the  case  of  the  infinite.  There  is  some  higher 
morality  applicable  to  him.  His  own  law  is  not  a  law  to  him- 
■  self :  he  has  modes  of  regarding  it  which  we  cannot  have  ;  and 
in  this  way  all  those  acts,  recorded  in  the  divine  word,  to  which 
the  infidel  may  take  exception,  and  the  profane  may  make  the 
subject  of  their  profane  or  ribald  jest,  may  be  vindicated  and 
explained.  An  absolute  morality  is  no  morality,  if  such  be  its 
nature,  and  if  such  be  its  consequences.  But  the  moral  judg- 
ments do  not  partake  of  this  variable  character.  How  different 
was  Kant's  view,  albeit  inconsistent  with  his  critical  philo- 
sophy ! 

The  esthetic  judgments  we  need  not  enlarge  upon.  It  might 
be  shewn  that  they  partake,  also,  of  a  necessary  and  immutable 
character,  are  not  an  effect  of  creation,  or  the  result  of  a  con- 
stitution, are  not  regulative  merely,  but  universal  and  eternal. 
Have  we  not  then  a  positive  philosophy  ?  Shall  we  bind 
scepticism  about  us  and  hold  the  language,  that  there  is  nothing 
we  can  believe,  and  nothing  we  can  know  ?  Shall  the  mystery 
of  existence — of  that  unity  to  which  we  must  go  up  in  the  case  of 
all  existence — of  its  relation  to  plural  phenomena — the  inherence 
of  this  plurality  in  unity — the  one  and  the  many — the  infinite 
and  the  finite — substance  and  accident — ^mind  and  its  attributes 
— ^matter  and  its  qualities ;  shall  the  incomprehensible  thought, 
but  not  impossible,  of  the  boundless  infinite — the  unlimited  in 
space,  time,  and  power  ;  shall  our  inability  to  conceive  either 
an  absolute  minimum,  or  infinite  divisibility — subordinate  cau- 
sation— derived  and  ever  deriving — infinite  morality  : — shall 
the  mystery,  or  inconceivability,  in  all  these  cases  deprive  us  of 
a  positive  philosophy,  and  drive  us  upon  faith  alone  ?  Faith  ! 
what  is  faith  in  such  a  case  ?  Is  it  not  as  impossible  as  know- 
ledge ? 

Are  we  not  conscious  of  unity  and  plurality  in  ourselves  ? — 
do  we  not  see  unity  and  plurality  in  matter  ?  Can  we  not  dis- 
tinguish between  matter  and  mind  ?     May  we  not 
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" feel  this  mind  of  ours 

In  a  wise  passiveness  ?" 

Have  wo  not  ideas,  although  these  must  always  imply  an  object 
in  a  mysterious  corelation  with  a  subject  ?  Are  we  not  con- 
scious of  space  although  we  cannot  tell  how  it  is  generated,  or 
how  it  can  exist  without  a  commencement  ?  Is  time  not  given 
in  consciousness,  although  the  same  mystery — viz.,  of  an  absolute 
commencement  or  an  infinite  non-commencement — attaches  to 
this  idea  as  to  the  former  ?  Are  we  not  conscious  of  power, 
although  it  may  slumber,  and  be  evoked  at  any  moment  at  our 
wills  ?  Do  we  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  voluntary  choice, 
of  will,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  how  this  can  consist 
with  the  immutable  volitions  or  purposes  of  the  absolute  will  ? 
Do  we  not  observe  subordinate  causation  ?  Have  we  not  an 
intuition  of  the  infinite,  of  the  absolute,  in  which  all  being  is 
held,  and  on  which  all  being  is  dependent  ?  Are  our  moral  in- 
tuitions the  less  real,  that  they  seem  to  conflict  with  absolute 
morality  ?     Is  absolute  morality  independent  of  moral  law  ? 

It  is  consoling  to  think,  that,  if  the  divine  Being  must  be  in 
some  sense  absolute,  he  is  not  so  absolute,  but  that  he  can  be 
also  not  unconditioned,  but  conditioned  to  our  personal  relations 
with  him,  conditioned  to  our  temporal  exigencies,  in  providence, 
and  to  our  spiritual  exigencies,  in  redemption. 


Art.  III. — Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit* 

Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  (Methodist).     By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D. 
Vol.  VII.     New  York:  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1859. 

When  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  appeared,  we  were 
delighted  to  find  that  it  was  to  be  published  serially.  The  task 
which  Dr  Sprague  had  undertaken  seemed  to  be  so  immense, 
that,  though  we  knew  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  powers,  we 
had  serious  fears  of  his  being  able  to  complete  it,  unless  he 
should  reach  fourscore,  and  retain  his  mental  and  physical  force 
unabated.  We  are  both  surprised  and  gratified,  when  we  think 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  these  stately  volumes  have  followed 
each  other  ;  and  all  the  more,  when  we  consider  the  important 
charge  which  the  author  fills,  the  rare  diligence  with  which  the 
various  duties  connected  with  it  are  discharged,  and  the  other 
productions  of  his  afiluent  and  graceful  pen.  His  many  friends, 
we  are  sure,  will  join  us  in  cordially  congratulating  him  on  the 

*  This  article  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  Princeton  Review. — Ed. 
B.  #  F.  E.  R. 
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appearance  of  the  volume  before  us,  which,  in  any  point  of  view, 
will  compare  with  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and  in  our 
earnest  desire  and  prayer  that  he  may  be  spared  to  complete 
these  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  peculiar  satisfaction  when  we  reflect 
that  a  Avork  so  truly  national  in  character,  and  so  thoroughly 
catholic  in  spirit,  was  planned,  and  thus  far  has  been  so  success- 
fully executed  by  a  minister  of  our  own  church.  Dr  Sprague 
has  indeed  laid  all  the  branches  of  the  evangelical  church  of  our 
country  under  great  obligations,  by  his  record  of  the  lives  and 
labours  of  the  noble  men  who  have  adorned  their  pulpits,  and 
are  now  gone  to  their  reward  and  rest ;  but  he  has  a  special 
claim  on  the  grateful  regards  of  his  own,  by  this  important 
addition  to  our  Christian  biographical  literature. 

Our  previous  notices  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Annals, 
will  have  made  our  readers  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their 
plan.  We  need,  therefore,  only  to  say,  that  it  is  continued  in 
the  portion  of  them  now  before  us,  except  on  one  point  to  which 
the  author  himself  adverts  in  the  Preface.  "  The  work,"  he 
says,  "  is  not  limited  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but 
includes  a  representation  from  the  three  most  prominent  bodies 
that  have  successively  seceded  from  it."  In  adopting  this  rule, 
the  author  we  think  has  acted  wisely,  and  we  beg  to  add,  that 
we  rather  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  applied  to  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  parts  of  the  series. 

The  number  of  Memoirs  in  this  volume  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  while  the  letters,  illustrative  and  commemorative, 
appended  to  them,  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Of 
course,  most  of  those  who  have  contributed  their  reminiscences 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  among  them  are 
very  many  of  the  most  eminent  living  (or  lately  living)  orna- 
ments of  the  denomination,  viz..  Bishops  Morris,  Janes,  Baker, 
Kavanagh,  Andrews ;  Doctors  Bangs,  Deems,  Holdich,  J.  T. 
Peck,  G.  Peck,  M'Clintock,  Clark,  Luckey,  Sargent,  and  Stock- 
ton. There  are  no  less  than  ten  letters  from  the  pen  of  that 
exemplary  Christian  patriot  and  judge,  who  for  so  many  years 
adorned  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  has  recently  gone  to  his  rest,  the  late  Hon.  John 
M'Lean  of  Ohio.  The  large  number  of  his  contributions  shews 
how  lively  an  interest  he  took  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise, 
and  how  ready  he  was,  even  amid  his  engrossing  and  responsible 
public  duties,  to  help  it  forward.  But  the  list  of  those  who,  in 
this  way,  lent  it  their  aid,  also  includes  the  names  of  honoured 
brethren  belonging  to  other  sections  of  the  church,  among  whom 
are  Doctors  Mathews,  Bethune,  Murray,  J.  N.  Campbell,  Pinney, 
Bates,  Hall,  and  Ludlow.  Of  these,  too,  as  of  their  Methodist 
co-labourers,  there  is  occasion  to  say,  "  some  are  fallen  asleep.'* 
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With  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  Memoirs,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  catalogue  of  them  contains  all  the 
most  illustrious  names  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  American 
Methodism  ;  not  a  few  of  them  being  the  names  of  men  who 
have  done  honour  to  our  common  Christianity  ;  men  of  whom 
any  church  might  well  be  proud,  or  we  should  rather  say,  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  the  gifts  and  grace  of  God  in  them.  The 
list  begins  with  Philip  Embury,  and  ends  with  J.  N,  Maffit, 
and  it  includes  the  names  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  pioneers 
of  Methodism,  all  the  departed  bishops  of  the  church,  all  its 
renowned  orators,  and  a  great  many  less  known  worthies,  whose 
memory  has  been  happily  and  deservedly  rescued  from  oblivion. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  gone  through  these  Annals,  the  well-known 
lines  of  Gray  have  been  repeatedly  called  to  mind,  as  we  have 
read  the  brief  histories  of  men  whose  names  we  had  never  heard 
of,  but  who,  if  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  them  were  to  be  relied  upon,  might  fitly 
be  called  children  of  genius,  as  well  as  ministers  of  God. 

Two  of  them  occur  to  us,  who  were  contemporaries,  one  of 
them  a  Carolinian,  the  other  a  New  Englander,  both  of  them 
refined  Christian  gentlemen  as  well  as  preachers,  and  both  of 
them  subjected  to  personal  outrages  which  now  seem  almost 
incredible.  The  first  was  George  Dougherty.  He  was  once 
asked  to  preach  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Flinn,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  his  day  in  Charleston.  Courtesy  had 
obliged  him  to  tender  the  invitation  to  his  Methodist  brother, 
who  was  a  total  stranger  to  him,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
misgiving  as  to  the  result,  for  Mr  Dougherty  was  a  person  of 
most  unpromising  visage,  tall,  lean,  awkward,  and  clothed  in 
very  mean  apparel.  When  he  began  his  sermon,  Dr  Flinn 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  floor  so  that  he  might  not  see  the  un- 
gainly form  in  the  pulpit ;  but,  "  in  fifteen  minutes,"  said  he, 
"  I  found  myself  not  only  straightened  into  an  erect  posture, 
but  absolutely  enchained  by  a  burst  of  eloquence,  a  mellow 
blaze  of  rich  thought,  as  rare  as  it  was  overwhelming  ;  and  to 
this  day  my  recollection  of  George  Dougherty  places  him  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  American  preachers.  He  filled  my  ideal  of 
an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament/'  This  is  high  praise, 
by  a  competent  and  unprejudiced  judge.  And  yet  this  man, 
endowed  with  gifts  and  graces  so  rare,  was  attacked  by  a  mob 
in  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  was  kept  "  under  the  pump"  so 
long  as  to  endanger  his  life,  simply  because  he  was  a  Methodist 
preacher.  His  ministerial  career  was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant 
—from  1798  to  1807. 

The  other  was  Elijah  Robinson  Sabine,  whose  ministry,  ex- 
tending from  1799  to  1818,  was  exercised  in  eastern  New  Eng- 
land.   Two  years  of  it  were  spent  in  Boston,  and,  while  there. 
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such  men  as  Dr  Eckley,  and  his  colleague,  Mr  Huntington  of 
the  Old  South,  Dr  Lathrop  of  the  Old  North,  Dr  Baldwin  of 
the  Baptist,  maintained  with  him  the  most  intimate  relations, 
and  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  Unlike  his  southern 
brother,  Mr  Sabine  was  physically  a  person  of  commanding 
presence,  but  of  a  temper  gentle,  sensitive,  high-toned.  On  the 
score  of  personal  indignity,  however,  though  their  fields  of 
labour  were  so  wide  apart,  their  experience  was  similar.  Mr 
Sabine  was  once  felled  to  the  floor  with  the  butt-end  of  a  whip 
while  preaching ;  at  another  time  he  was  waylaid  ;  at  another 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  rabble,  blowing  horns  and  trumpets  ; 
at  another  he  was  silenced  by  drum  and  fife ;  and  at  another 
was  prevented  from  performing  his  service  by  the  shouts  and 
epithets  of  a  raging  mob.  It  should  be  observed  that  none  of 
these  disgraceful  scenes  occurred  in  Boston.  It  is  strange  that 
such  barbarians  could  have  been  found  in  any  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  person  so  roughly  handled  was  not  a  half-crazy  or 
eccentric  fanatic,  nor  a  rude  enthusiast,  but  a  refined  scholar, 
and  a  preacher  of  consummate  eloquence. 

As  many  of  our  readers  probably  have  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  wide  field  from  which  Dr  Sprague  has  gathered 
the  materials  of  his  interesting  volume,  a  hasty  survey  of  its 
history  and  internal  condition  may  not  prove  displeasing  to 
them.  It  is  a  question  still  undecided  whether  the  first  Method- 
ist church  in  America  was  founded  by  Mr  Embury  at  New 
York  in  1766,  or  by  Mr  Strawbridge  in  Maryland  in  1764. 
Some  favour  one  date,  some  the  other.  Whichever  be  adopted, 
the  first  century  of  American  Methodism  is  not  yet  completed, 
and  yet,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  not  a  State  within  the 
Union  which  does  not  contain  numerous  Methodist  societies  ; 
nay,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  considerable  town 
which  has  not  one  or  more  of  them.  This  is  a  marvellous 
growth,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  obstacles  that 
impeded  it  during  its  earlier  stages,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  so  entirely  indigenous.  During  the  period  reaching  from 
1764  to  1776,  Methodism  appears  to  have  gained  considerable 
strength  in  some  of  the  southern  colonies.  But  when  the  tie 
which  had  bound  them  to  Britain  was  violently  sundered,  and 
the  war  of  the  Kevolution  was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  the  most 
zealous  and  efficient  evangelists  of  the  new  sect  were  seriously 
crippled  by  suspicion  of  their  toryism.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  were  Englishmen  ;  most  of  them  abandoned  the  field  and 
returned  to  England  ;  and  even  those  who,  like  Asbury,  sym- 
pathised with  the  colonies,  and  stood  their  ground,  being  non- 
jurors, i.  e.,  unwilling  formally  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
the  king,  were  repeatedly  arrested  and  imprisoned.     Mr  Wes-. 
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ley's  Calmi  Address  to  the  American  Colonies*  in  which  he 
maintained  the  absolute  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies, 
with  or  without  their  consent,  was  well  fitted  to  deepen  the 
popular  feeling  against  his  societies  ;  and  if  his  influence  over 
them  had  been  as  great  in  political  as  in  religious  matters,  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  American  Methodism  njight  have  been 
widely  different  from  what  they  were. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  growth  has  been  mainly  indigenous, 
imlike  that  of  the  German  and  Scottish  churches  ;  for  example, 
it  has  never  been  materially  quickened  by  emigration.  England 
was  the  only  couiitry  from  whence  it  could  receive  nutriment 
in  this  mode  ;  and  Wesleyanism  was  working  its  way  there,  in 
the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  just  as  Methodism  was  advancing 
in  America,  and  among  classes  of  people  little  inclined  to  quit 
the  land  of  their  birth. 

Two  years  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  closed,  1781-5, 
the  number  of  mmisters  was  eighty-three,  and  of  members 
about  fifteen  thousand.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Methodist 
preachers  had  been  considered  merely  as  lay- preachers,  with  no 
authority  to  administer  ordinances.  Their  congregations  were 
societies  rather  than  churches,  and  their  members  were  conse- 
quently dependent  upon  ministers  of  other  communions  for  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  England, 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  was  of 
small  account,  as  the  "  societies"  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  pen- 
dicles of  the  Established  church,  of  which  Mr  Wesley  was  a 
member.  But  in  this  country  it  was  very  different,  after  the 
recognition  of  our  Independence.  It  then  became  perfectly 
evident  that  Methodism  must  assume  the  form  and  functions  of 
a  church,  or  come  to  a  speedy  end.  An  earnest  appeal  was 
accordingly  made  to  Mr  Wesley,  and  after  some  demur  on  his 
part,  on  the  2d  of  September  1784,  he  consecrated  Dr  Thomas 
Coke,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  Superintendent 
of  the  American  Societies,  and  ordained  Messrs  Richard  What- 
coat  and  Thomas  Vesey  as  elders.  These  three  brethren  he  sent 
to  America,  with  instructions  to  organise  the  societies  into  a 
church  after  a  model  framed  by  himself.  Soon  after  their 
arrival,  25th  of  December  1 784,  a  Conference  was  held  at  Bal- 
timore, by  which  the  plan  of  Mr  Wesley  was  unanimously 
adopted — Dr  Coke  was  recognised  as  superintendent;  Mr  As- 
bury  was  elected  to  the  same  office  ;  twelve  other  preachers 
\vere  ordained  as  deacons  and  elders,  and  three  to  the  order  of 
deacon  only.  Mr  Wesley  had  also  sent  an  abridged  form  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  including  twenty-five  Articles  of  Re-' 
ligion,  and  various  rules,  suited  to  a  new  church,  all  of  which 

*  Miscellaneous  Works,  iii.  130. 
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■were  adopted  by  the  Conference.  This,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  the  United  States,  It  went  forth  to  its  "  work" — to  use  a 
Methodist  word — with  all  the  fresh,  hopeful  energy  of  youth, 
tind  speedily  it  began  to  gather  large  numbers  into  its  fellowship. 

The  first  General  Conference  was  held  at  Baltimore  in  No- 
vember 1792,  and  its  proceedings  occasioned  the  first  schism 
in  the  newly  organised  denomination.  At  the  head  of  the 
secession  was  James  O'Kelly,  a  presiding  elder  in  Virginia,  the 
ground  of  it  being  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  himself  and  others 
with  the  absolute  power  of  the  bishops  in  stationing  the  preachers. 
This  schism  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  certain  parts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  never  gained  much  strength. 
The  party  gradually  dwindled,  and  ultimately  ceased  to  exist. 

The  next  division  in  the  ranks  of  American  Methodism 
occurred  in  1 8.S0.  It  grew  out  of  the  question  of  lay  repre- 
sentation, in  what  we  would  call  the  judicatories  of  the  church, 
which  began  to  be  warmly  discussed  about  the  year  1824. 
During  the  ensuing  six  years,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  among 
the  most  prominent  in  the  body,  to  bring  about  Avhat  they 
deemed  to  be  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  polity  of  the  church, 
?'.  e.,  to  give  the  lay  membership  their  due  weight  in  her  local 
and  other  conferences.  The  dispute  waxed  so  earnest,  that  the 
leaders  in  this  movement  were  expelled  from  the  main  body, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  others  who  seceded  from  it,  established 
a  new  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  No  change  was  made  in  the  doctrinal  articles,  as 
held  by  the  old  church,  nor  in  the  form  of  government,  except 
the  abolition  of  the  episcopacy,  and  the  introduction  of  the  lay 
element  into  the  General  and  Quarterly  Conferences,  It  began, 
in  1830  with  eighty-three  ministers  and  about  five  thousand 
members  ;  in  1858  there  were  two  thousand  stationed  ministers, 
twelve  hundred  churches,  and  ninety  thousand  members. 

Another  secession  occurred  in  184.3,  which  took  the  name 
of  the  Methodist  Wesleyan  Connection.  It  was  caused  h^ 
differences  of  opinion  r^.-^cgtin-  churgh  government,  slaverj^ 
and  total  abstmence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  The  new  body 
.  was  organised  at  a  General  Convention  of  dissatisfied  Metho- 
dists, held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  May  1843.  All  wlio  buy  or  sell 
men  and  women  as  slaves,  or  who  claim  that  it  is  right  so  to  do, 
all  who  make,  buy  and  sell,  or  use,  or  knowingly  aid  others  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for 
mechanical  or  medicinal  purposes,  are  excluded  from  church 
lellowship.  This  body  is  the  most  democratic  section  of  Method- 
ism, each  church  having  power  to  act  for  itself,  while  its  several 
conferences  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen. 
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In  1858,  there  were  three  hundred  preachers,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand members,  reported  as  in  the  connection.  It  has  also  two 
colleges  under  its  control,  viz.,  Michigan  Union  College,  and  the 
Illinois  Institute.* 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1845,  was  split  into  two 
grand  sections,  one  of  which  has  been  since,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Of  course,  the  sole 
cause  of  this  division  was  slavery.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
it  was  the  passage,  by  the  General  Conference  of  that  year,  of 
some  moderate  resolutions  designed  to  keep  the  episcopacy  free 
of  slavery.  Up  to  this  time  no  bishop  had  held  slaves,  though 
«ome  of  them  were  Southern  by  birth  and  residence.  In  1 844<, 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  bishops,  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  of  Georgia, 
had  become  by  marriage  the  owner  of  slaves,  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  General  Conference,  and  after  a  protracted 
debate,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  desist  from  exercising  the 
functions  of  his  office  so  long  as  he  was  thus  counected  with 
slavery.  The  result  of  this  action,  as  already  intimated,  was 
that  thirteen  of  the  annual  Conferences  in  the  South  and 
South-west,  withdrew  and  formed  a  new  organization  under  the 
name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

Previous  to  this  division,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  seven  bishops,  forty  conferences,  four  thousand  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  travelling  preachers,  eight  thousand 
and  one  hundred  local  preachers,  and  one  million,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand,  five  hundred  and  eighty  members. 
In  1860,  it  had  six  bishops,  fifty-one  Annual  Conferences,  six. 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  travelling  preachers, 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  local  preachers,  nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  churches,  and  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  seven 
members. 

The  Southern  church  now  numbers  twenty-four  Annual  Con- 
ferences, two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  travelling 
preachers,  including  six  bishops  ;  over  five  thousand  local  preach- 
ers, and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  members,  white, 
negro,  and  Indian. 

The  government  of  both  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church  is, 
as  the  name  indicates.  Episcopal,  and  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  unfamiliar  with  its  several  parts,  we  append  a  summary 
account  of  it,  derived  from  the  Historical  Introduction  prefixed 
to  this  volume.  The  society  consists  of  all  the  church  members 
in  a  particular  locality.     The  class  originally  contained  twelve 

*  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  history  of  Methodism  and  that  of 
Scottish  Pre-sbyterianism.  Both  have  been  split  into  parties  strongly  opposed, 
to  each  other.  Both  are  very  familiar  with  secession,  but  the  cause  of  those 
divisions  have  been  simply  points  of  discipline,  and  not  articles  of  doctrine. 
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persons,  but  now  is  often  much  larger.  It  is  under  the  care  of 
a  class-leader,  Avho  meets  with  it  once  a  week  for  religious 
purposes,  and  who  also  gathers  what  each  individual  is  willing 
to  give  for  the  support  of  the  church.  The  steivards  have  charge 
of  the  fund  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  and 
the  poor,  and  disburse  it  according  as  the  discipline  directs. 
The  trustees  hold  the  real  estate  and  the  church  edifice,  and  are 
elected  by  the  people  in  such  manner  as  the  statutes  of  the 
states,  or  the  discipline  provide.  Exporters  are  licensed  by  the 
quarterly  meeting,  and  are  authorised  to  hold  meetings  for 
exhortation  and  prayer.  A  local  preacher  usually  follows  some 
secular  calling,  and  preaches  without  compensation,  except  when 
filling  the  place  of  the  travelling  'preacher,  who  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  is  supported,  like  any  other  pastor, 
by  the  people.  A  supernumerary  preacher  is  one  disabled 
for  effective  service,  but  who  still  has  an  appointment,  and 
labours  according  to  his  ability.  A  superannuated  preacher 
is  one  disabled  by  feeble  health,  or  by  old  age,  from  effective 
duty.  A  deacon  is  ordained  by  a  bishop,  and  has  authority  to 
preach,  baptize,  and  assist  the  elder  or  travelling  preacher  in 
administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  perform  the  rite  of 
marriage.  A  presiding  elder  is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and 
has  charge  of  a  district  containing  several  circuits  and  stations. 
It  is  his  duty  to  visit  each  of  these  circuits  once  a  quarter,  to 
preach,  and  to  preside  in  the  quarterly  conference,  which  is 
composed  of  all  the  preachers,  local  and  travelling,  the  exhorters, 
stewards,  and  class-leaders  of  his  district.  A  bishop  is  elected 
by  the  General  Conference,  and  is  consecrated  to  office  by 
three  bishops,  or  by  one  bishop  and  two  or  more  elders,  or  if 
there  be  no  bishop  living,  by  any  three  elders  desi<?nated  for 
the  service.  He,  however,  has  no  defined  diocese,  but  travels- 
through  "  the  work  "  at  large,  superintends  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  temporal  and  spiritual,  presides  in  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences, ordains  such  persons  as  may  be  elected  by  thtese  confer- 
ences to  the  order  of  deacons  or  elders,  and  appoints  the  preachers^ 
to  their  respective  charges.  For  his  official  conduct  he  is 
responsible  to  the  General  Conference  alone.  A  leaders  meeting 
consists  of  the  class  leaders  and  the  stewards  of  a  circuit,  and 
is  presided  over  by  the  preacher  in  charge.  Here  the  weekly 
collections  of  the  classes  are  paid  to  the  stewards,  inquiry  is 
made  into  the  state  of  the  classes,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  delin- 
quents are  reported.  A  quarterly-meeting  conference  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  local  and  travelling  preachers,  exhorters,  stewards, 
and  class-leaders,  within  a  given  district.  It  is  presided  over 
by  the  presiding  elder ;  exhorters  and  local  preachers  are  licensed 
by  it ;  and  suitable  persons  are  nominated  by  it  to  the  office  of 
deacon  or  elder.      It  also  hears  appeals  of  individual  church. 
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members  from  the  decifjions  of  committees  by  whom  they  have 
been  tried  for  any  delinquency.  The  annual  conference  consists 
of  all  the  travelling  preachers,  deacons,  and  elders,  within  a 
state  or  other  large  territory.  It  examines,  each  year,  into  the 
character  of  the  travelling  preacher ;  admits  or  continues  on 
trial  applicants  to  be  received  into  the  travelling  connection  ; 
hears  appeals  of  local  preachers,  and  names  those  who  are  to  be 
ordained  elders  and  deacons.  It,  therefore,  has  original  juris- 
<liction  over  all  its  members,  and  may  try,  acquit,  suspend,  or 
expel  him,  according  to  the  discipline.  The  general'  conference 
is  a  delegated  body,  its  members  being  chosen  by  the  Annual 
Conferences.  It  is  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  church,  and 
meets  once  in  four  years. 

Such,  then,  is  the  interior  economy  of  the  field — if  we  may 
use  the  expression — over  which  the  author  of  this  volume  has 
travelled,  undeterred  by  its  immensity  and  the  manifold  diffi- 
culties incident  to  his  enterprise,  that  he  might  garner  and 
preserve  the  fast-decaying  memorials  of  the  sainted  dead.  As 
we  have  before  intimated,  he  has  succeeded  in  saving  from  for- 
getfulness  the  names  of  a  great  multitude  of  faithful  heralds  of 
the  cross,  the  story  of  whose  toils  and  sufferings,  unquenchable 
zeal,  unwearied  labours,  and  singular  success,  may  well  be  read 
and  pondered  by  those  who  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
seed  sown  by  them.  For  our  Methodist  brethren  this  volume 
will,  of  course,  have  a  special  interest,  as  it  has  a  special  claim 
upon  their  regards ;  but  it  abounds  with  incidents  pregnant 
with  lessons  which  may  be  profitably  studied  by  ministers  of 
every  name,  who  would  learn  how  to  "  endure  hardness  as  good 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  first  generation  of  Methodist 
ministers  was  composed  of  men  any  one  of  whom  almost  might 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the 
evangelist.  Bishop  Asbury,  for  instance,  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth  and  education.  If  he  had  followed  the  example  of 
most  of  his  fellow-labourers  when  the  Revolution  began,  he 
would  unquestionably  have  become  a  Wesleyan  of  mark  and 
influence  in  his  native  land.  But  he  resolved  to  stay  in  the 
struggling  colonies,  and  watch  over  the  infant  societies,  at  the 
certain  cost  of  great  trials  and  sacrifices.  At  one  of  the 
gloomiest  periods  of  our  national  history,  1785-7,  he  projected 
a  literary  institution  in  Maryland  ;  but  which,  after  having 
been  twice  burnt  to  the  ground,  was  abandoned,  the  disheart- 
ened Asbury  mournfully  exclaiming,  "  I  feel  convinced  that  our 
call  is  not  to  build  colleges." 

For  forty- five  years  this  indefatigable  pioneer  of  Methodism 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the  saddle  and  the  pulpit.  In 
3  81 2,  when  seventy-one  years  old,  he  presided  over  nine  Con- 
ferences,  was   present  at  ten    camp- meetings,   travelled   six 
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thousand  miles,  preaching  almost  daily,  although  his  physical 
system  was  so  feeble,  often  so  utterly  prostrated,  that  his  friends 
were  compelled  to  lift  him  into  and  out  of  his  carriage.  His 
last  sermon  was  preached,  from  Rom.  ix,  28,  on  Sunday,  the 
24th  of  March  1816;  and  seven  days  afterwards  he  entered 
into  rest.  He  was  never  married,  and  in  his  journal,  26th  of 
January  1 804,  he  thus  explains  how  it  happened  :  "  If  I  should 
die  in  celibacy,  which  I  think  quite  probable,  I  give  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  what  can  scarcely  be  my  choice : — At  twenty- 
one  I  travelled,  and  at  twenty-six  I  came  to  America.  Thus 
far  I  had  reasons  enough  for  a  single  life.  At  thirty-nine  I 
was  ordained  Superintendent  Bishop  in  America.  Among  the 
duties  imposed  upon  me  by  my  office  was  that  of  travelling  ex- 
tensively ;  and  I  could  hardly  find  a  woman  with  grace  enough 
to  enable  her  to  live  but  one  week  out  of  fifty-two  with  her  hus- 
band. Besides,  what  right  has  any  man  to  take  advantage  of 
the  affections  of  a  woman,  make  her  his  wife,  and,  by  a  voluntary 
absence,  subvert  the  whole  order  of  the  married  state,  by  sepa- 
rating those  whom  neither  God  nor  nature  permit  long  to  be 
put  asunder?"  From  the  reminiscences  of  those  who  knew 
Bishop  Asbury,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  man  for  whom  domestic 
life  would  have  had  peculiar  charms  ;  yet,'  for  the  sake  of  ''  the 
work,''  he  denied  himself  these  in  every  form  in  which  he  might 
have  enjoyed  them. 

But  the  man  who  strikes  us  as  the  most  remarkable  among 
the  pioneers  of  American  Methodism  is  Dr  Thomas  Coke, — a 
name  second  only  to  that  of  the  venerable  founder  of  the  deno- 
mination. "  He  was,"  says  Mr  Thacher,  "  one  of  the  finest 
models  of  the  Christian  gentleman  whom  I  remember  ever  to 
have  met  with.  His  voice  was  melody  itself,  and  his  whole 
manner  was  bland  and  attractive."  Coke,  like  Wesley,  was  a 
scholar  of  Oxford,  an  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  for  several  years  prior  to  his  connection  with  the 
Wesleyan  movement  he  had  ministered  at  her  altars  as  curate 
of  Petherton.  He  came  to  America  in  1784;,  with  a  commis- 
sion from  Mr  Wesley  to  organise  the  societies  in  this  country 
into  a  distinct  and  independent  body.  He  was  unanimously 
accepted  as  General  Superintendent ;  and  having  accomplished 
the  immediate  design  of  his  mission,  he  made  an  extensive  tour 
tlirough  the  United  States,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league, Mr  Asbury,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Methodist 
college  that  was  ever  established  in  this  or  any  other  land. 
As  an  Englishman,  he  naturally  felt  a  warm  sympathy  for  those 
unfortunate  colonists  whose  adherence  to  the  royal  cause  had 
obliged  them  to  seek  new  homes  in  the  inhospitable  regions 
of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  he  re- 
turned to  England,  with  a  special  view  to  awaken  an  interest 
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on  their  behal£  Havinof  secured  three  missionaries,  in  October 
1786,  he  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  a 
captain  who  proved  to  be  a  very  brutal  fellow ;  and  after  en- 
-countering  a  succession  of  terrific  gales,  which  drove  them  far 
from  their  course,  they  landed  on  the  island  of  Antigua. 
Brought  thus  providentially  to  the  West  Indies,  Coke  at  once 
addressed  himself  to  an  inspection  of  the  field  which  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  opened  to  him,  and  spent  many  months  in 
going  from  island  to  island.  He  reached  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  the  28th  of  February  1 787 ;  and  after  a  sliort  stay  in 
-that  city,  where  he  had  excited  some  animosity  against  himself, 
during  his  previous  visit,  by  his  free  opinions  regarding  slavery, 
but  which  in  the  interval  seems  to  have  died  away,  he  travelled 
northward  to  Philadelphia,  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and 
set  sail  for  England,  in  the  hope  of  meBtiug  the  British  Con- 
ference, which  he  was  happily  enabled  to  do. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Bishop 
Coke  through  the  perpetual  journeyings,  by  land  and  sea, 
■which  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  busy  life.  If  not  inces- 
santly in  motion,  he  was  constantly  at  work,  "  stooping  to  the 
very  drudgery  of  charity,  and  gratuitously  pleading  the  cause 
of  a  perishing  world  from  door  to  door."  He  made  eighteen 
passages  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  at  last,  when  he  had  finished 
his  course,  he  found  a  grave  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
In  1805,  he  called  upon  a  Miss  Smith  of  Bristol,  a  lady  of  large 
fortune  and  eminent  piety,  and  asked  from  her  a  donation  for 
the  cause  of  missions.  She  not  only  gave  him  her  money,  but 
her  hand.  They  were  married  in  April  of  that  year  ;  but  even 
domestic  life  could  not  charm  him  into  inactivity.  His  heart 
seems  to  have  been  specially  set  upon  carrying  the  gospel  to 
regions  where  Christ  had  not  been  preached ;  and,  in  the  words 
of  Adam  Clark,  "  the  convulsive  effort  which  terminated  his 
days  was  a  missionary  exertion  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen."  In  1814,  though  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  he  planned 
a  mission  to  India,  to  be  established  by  himself  and  seven 
brethren,  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  him,  and  gene- 
rously offered  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  their  outfit,  amount- 
ing to  £6000.  The  company  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  but  the 
venerable  evangelist  entered  into  his  rest  before  the  voyage  was 
ended.  He  died  suddenly  at  sea,  May  3.  1814;  and,  as  we 
have  before  said,  his  grave  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
It  is  proper  for  us  to  add,  that  Dr  Coke's  pen  was  as  active  as 
his  tongue.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  voluminous  author;  and  we 
wonder  how  a  man  living  such  a  life  could  write  so  much  and 
write  so  well. 

Asbury  and  Coke  are  historical  names,  known  and  honoured 
-fax  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sect  which  they  did  so  much  to 
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establish  ;  but  there  are  others  that  might  also  be  styled  histo- 
rical, although  their  fame  has  been  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  their  own  denomination.  In  Methodist  circles,  the  names  of 
Freeborn  Garretson,  Jesse  Lee,  Ezekiel  Cooper,  William  M'Ken- 
dree,  Enoch  George,  and  other  departed  worthies,  are  "  familiar 
as  household  words  ;"  and  richly  do  they  deserve  to  be  thus  em- 
balmed for  their  labours  of  love.  We  would  gladly  draw  upon 
the  annals  for  incidents  illustrative  of  their  personal  characters, 
of  the  fields  they  cultivated,  and  their  various  achievements,  but 
we  must  quit  the  tempting  theme. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  form  the 
staple  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  church  since  the  Reformation.  They  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  as  we  hold  it,  but  which  many 
of  our  Methodist  brethren  are  hardly  willing  to  accept,  viz., 
God's  powerful  preserving  and  governing  all  his  creatures  and 
all  their  actions.  The  half-dozen  Oxonians  who  used,  to  meet 
in  Lincoln  College  for  prayer  and  conference,  and  whose  metho- 
dical piety  rendered  them  "  a  peculiar  people  "  in  the  Univer- 
sity, little  dreamed  of  the  immense  harvest  that  should  grow 
from  the  handful  of  corn  planted  by  themselves  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  in  the  arctic  zone  of  Oxford.  If  they  could  have 
anticipated  that  they  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  birth  of 
a  new  sect,  it  is  quite  probable  that  their  prejudices  as  Anglican 
churchmen  would  have  been  greatly  shocked,  and  that  they 
would  have  promptly  abandoned  those  methods  of  religious 
culture  and  of  active  benevolence  which  contained  the  seeds  of 
schism.  But,  as  usual,  God  led  them  by  a  way  which  they 
knew  not,  the  outgate  of  which  they  could  not  see.  They  ori- 
ginated a  religious  movement  which  some  of  them  afterwards 
would  have  gladly  stopped  ;  but  this  was  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  accomplish,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it. 

At  the  time  when  the  new  sect  was  born,  the  Reformed 
Church  in  nearly  all  her  branches,  in  Europe  and  America,  had 
sunk  into  a  state  of  great  spiritual  deadness.  The  intense  ex- 
citement in  regard  to  religious  matters  awakened  by  the  Refor- 
mation, and  perpetuated  in  England  by  the  struggles  of  the 
Puritan  and  the  Nonconformist  for  freedom  of  conscience  and 
purity  of  worship,  was  succeeded  by,  if  it  did  not  itself  produce, 
a  sort  of  reaction  not  unlike  the  ennui  that  follows  some  ex- 
traordinary physical  or  mental  exertion.  Such  undoubtedly 
was  the  case  of  the  British  churches.  In  the  Church  of  Scot-  ■ 
land  those  influences  were  at  work  which  culminated  in  the 
dreary  reign  of  Moderatism.  Among  the  fifteen  or  eighteen 
thousand  clergymen  of  the  English  establishment,  Mr  Romaine 
of  London,  a  contemporary  of  the  Wesleys,  declared  that  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  he  could  not  count  twenty  faithful 
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preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  parsons  TruUiber  and  Jolter  of 
fiction  were,  in  truth,  the  representatives  of  multitudes  who  in 
that  age  ministered  at  the  altars  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Episcopalians  themselves,  Tractarians  even,  have  confessed  that 
the  spiritual  condition  of  that  church  during  the  greater  part, 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  fearful.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
dismal  pictures  of  the  period  that  we  remember  to  have  seen 
will  be  found  in  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  Among  the 
Dissenters,  too,  there  were  signs  of  spiritual  declension.  The 
once  glorious  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  had  not  only 
lost  her  ancient  fervour,  but  opened  her  doors  for  the  admission 
of  the  deadly  heresy  which  denies  the  Lord  that  bought  us. 

No  man  knew  better  than  Mr  Wesley  himself  how  profound 
was  the  ignorance,  how  deep  was  the  moral  degradation,  of  the 
masses  of  the  English  people,  and  how  intense  was  the  hatred 
which  dignitaries  and  curates,  lords  and  squires,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, felt  for  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  for  living  religion. 
There  was  not  a  county  in  England  which  he  did  not  visit, 
bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption ;  and  there  was  not  a 
county  in  which  he  did  not  encounter  the  heathenism  of  the 
^ower  classes  and  the  hatred  of  the  higher.  But  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  schism,  or  to  become  a 
seceder  from  the  Church  of  England,  into  whose  holy  orders  he 
had  been  admitted.  The  earnest  desire  of  his  heart  was  to 
maintain  his  loyalty  to  her,  while  he  was  attempting  to  accom- 
plish a  work  to  which  he  was  sure  his  Lord  had  called  him,  but 
which  she  either  would  not  or  could  not  perform.  Mr  Wesley 
was  too  keen  witted  not  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  new  denomination. 
He  had,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  very  gifts  that  qualify  a 
man  for  such  an  enterprise.  He  did  ultimately  occupy  that 
position  ;  but  we  deem  it  due  to  him  to  say,  that  it  ^^as  rather 
forced  upon  him  than  sought  by  him.  If  the  Lavingtons,  War- 
burtons,  Hurds,  Louths,  and  other  occupants  of  the  episcopal 
bench,  had  comprehended  the  wants  of  their  times,  and  had  re- 
ciprocated the  spirit  which  Mr  Wesley  evinced  to  his  dying  day, 
how  different  had  been  the  subsequent  history  of  Methodism 
and  of  the  Church  of  England.  But,  instead  of  sympathy,  he 
met  only  the  most  determined  hostility  ;  while  he  was  striving 
with  all  his  might  to  keep  his  "  societies "  within  the  bosom 
and  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  church,  her  lordly 
dignitaries  were  labouring  pertinaciously  to  drive  him  and  them 
from  her  pale.  And  so  Wesleyan  Methodism  became,  what 
it  is  now,  one  of  the  recognised  churches  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tendom. 

Though  its  origin  is  comparatively  so  recent,  it  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  Protestant 
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denominations.  To  what  cause  is  this  surprising  growth  to  be 
ascribed  \  In  one  view  the  question  admits  of  an  easy  answer. 
It  is  the  Lord's  doing.  He  had  a  great  work  to  accomplish, 
the  work  of  reviving  a  declining  church  ;  of  rousing  professing 
Christians  from  the  spiritual  lethargy  into  which  tliey  had 
sunk  ;  of  conveying  life  and  grace  to  the  thousands  of  heathen 
within  the  limits  of  Christendom  ;  and  he  called  and  qualified 
the  instruments  -needed  to  attain  these  ends.  But  the  inquiry 
may  still  be  made  into  the  special  means  and  agencies  by  which 
these  ends  were  effected.  In  other  words,  what  gave  to  Method- 
ism its  peculiar  power?  What  was  it  that  enabled  Wesley, 
Asbury,  Coke,  Lee,  M'Kendree,  and  their  compeers,  to  win  such 
glorious  spiritual  triumphs  ? 

Our  Methodist  friends  doubtless  will  say  that  this  result  is 
to  be  attributed  to  their  emancipation,  or  their  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  Calvinism.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
not  a  few  of  those  good  old  Methodist  preachers,  who  are  now 
with  the  saints  made  perfect,  were  very  much  given — much 
more,  we  think,  than  most  of  those  who  are  now  prosecuting 
their  "  work  " — to  denouncing  certain  '*  horrible  dogmas  of  the 
Presbyterian  Confession,''  such  as  election,  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  irresistible  grace,  &c.  They  gloried  in  their  Arminian- 
ism.  But  for  all  that,  we  make  bold  to  affirm  that  the  spiritual 
power  which  their  ministry  unquestionably  possessed,  was 
derived  from  the  earnestness,  the  plainness,  the  unction  with 
which  they  proclaimed  the  essential  doctrines  of  that  very  Cal- 
vinism which  they  so  frequently  and  vigorously  vituperated. 
Man's  ruin  by  the  fall,  his  native  depravity  and  alienation  from 
God,  his  absolute  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  utter  inability  to  save 
himself,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  justi- 
fication, not  by  works,  but  by  faith  alone  in  tlie  blood  and 
righteou.sness  of  Jesus,  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  every 
human  being  without  money  and  without  price,  the  necessity 
of  holiness,  not  to  merit  heaven,  but  to  become  meet  for  it— 
these  articles  constituted  the  very  burden  of  their  preaching. 
And  in  every  really  Calvinistic  pulpit  that  ever  existed,  or  is 
now  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  tliese  are  the  precious 
truths  that  have  been  and  are  preached  every  Sabbath-day. 
AVe  honour  and  love  the  Methodist  Church  for  the  tenacity 
\a;h  which  her  ministers,  from  the  days  of  Wesley  until  now, 
have  held  fast  to  these  essential  elements  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints — the  faith  for  which  Calvin  contended 
so  earnestly,  the  faith  which  thousands  of  Calvinists  have  con- 
fessed on  the  scaffold  and  at  the  stake,  but  the  faith  which 
Arminians,  properly  so  called  in  Holland,  Germany,  England, 
America,  have  reprobated  and  rejected  as  dishonouring  alike  to 
God  and  to  man.    And  those  articles  which  our  Methodist  friends 
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have  so  often  and  so  heartily  denounced,  but  which,  when  they 
attempt  to  state  them,  they  rather  disfigure  than  describe,  are 
only  the  logical  consequences  of  the  very  doctrines  which  they 
and  we  hold  and  preach  in  common. 

They  call  themselves  Arminians  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  their  theology  differs  as  widely  from  that  of  Limborch,  and 
Whitby,  and  Warburton,  and  all  the  recognised  Arminian  divines 
of  Holland  and  of  England,  as  it  does  from  Calvinism.  They 
differ  widely  and  radically  in  principles  and  in  results  ;.  whereas, 
when  we  hear  the  gospel  preached  by  a  Methodist,  we  feel  that 
it  is  the  very  same  to  which  we  love  to  listen,  and  are  accustomed 
to  hear  as  Presbyterians.  And  when  we  read  the  records  of 
Methodist  religious  experience,  we  meet  with  essentially  the 
same  type  of  piety  as  that  which  is  fashioned  under  Presbyterian 
preaching — the  same  love,  faith,  and  hope — and  often  the  con- 
fession of  the  very  truth  which,  when  stated  in  a  dogmatic  form, 
was  the  object  of  the  strongest  antipathy.  Indeed,  we  have 
been  often  half-amused,  as  well  as  delighted,  to  notice  the  in- 
consistency between  the  prayers  of  many  a  worthy  Methodist, 
or  the  account  of  his  experience  at  the  love-feast,  his  self-renun- 
ciation, his  magnifying  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  his  confidence 
in  God  for  the  future,  and  his  speculative  theology. 

But  besides  the  truth  proclaimed,  the  kind  and  character  of 
the  men  who  proclaimed  it  should  be  taken  into  account,  when 
considering  the  causes  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Methodism.  Un- 
trained in  the  schools,  they  could  say,  "  That  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard,  declare  we."  Most  of  them  were  taken  from 
the  people,  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  they  com- 
prehended their  modes  of  thinking;  and  therefore  their  sermons, 
though  not  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  though 
often  wanting  in  tastefulness  and  order,  proved  themselves  to 
be  true  and  effective  condones  ad  'popiduni.  A  successor  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dean  Milner,  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  his  day  in  Cambridge,  described  them  as  of  "  the 
slapdash  sort  of  sermons  ;"  and  enthusiastically  added,  "  it  is 
the  sort  that  does  all  the  good.''  They  were  not  dissertations 
nor  essays,  they  never  attempted  grand  argumentation,  refined 
analysis,  nor  metaphysical  speculation,  but  were  the  utterances 
of  hearts  which  had  felt  the  agony  of  conviction  and  the  bhss 
of  forgiveness,  which  had  been  shaken  with  terror  by  the  awful 
thunders  of  Sinai,  and  had  been  melted  into  penitence  and 
love  beneath  the  cross,  by  the  sight  of  a  Saviour  who  had  given 
himself  for  them.  The  necessities  of  the  "  work"  were  urgent ; 
the  Macedonian  cries  which  reached  the  ears  of  Mr  Wesley 
were  many,  as  well  as  loud,  and  he  evinced  his  rare  talent 
for  handling  bodies  of  men,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  by  the 
methods  he  used  to  obtain  co-workers.     If  a  convert  had  graces 
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and  gifts  fitting  him  for  public  service,  he  very  soon  found  a 
sphere  within  which  to  exercise  them.  The  latent  abilities  of 
the  "  societies "  were  developed,  and  devoted  to  the  "  work." 
Such  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  Methodist  Church.  She 
has  turned  to  good  account  the  spiritual  and  natural  endow- 
ments of  her  members,  as  class-leaders,  exhorters,  or  local 
preachers.  She  lias  encouraged  her  gifted  laymen  to  "speak 
unto  the  people ;"  but  she,  at  the  same  time,  subjects  them  to 
suitable  tests,  and  controls  them  by  the  rules  of  discipline. 
Hence,  in  her  early  days,  whenever  a  society  was  formed,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  those  who  composed  it,  like  the  scattered  Christians 
of  Jerusalem,  in  one  way  or  other  did  the  work  of  evangelists  ; 
and  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  her  early  annals  we  find  the 
names  of  so  many  men  who,  though  they  never  enjoyed  the 
culture  of  the  schools,  rose  to  be  truly  mighty  and  successful 
preachers. 

Our  exhausted  space  forbids  our  discussing,  as  fully  as  we 
could  wish,  that  distinctive  institution  of  Methodism,  viz.,  its 
itinerant  ministry.  This  much,  however,  we  may  say,  that 
considering  the  kind  of  work  to  which  Mr  Wesley  felt  that  he 
was  called,  and  the  character  of  the  instruments  he  was  obliged 
to  employ,  he  shewed  great  practical  wisdom  when  he  provided 
for  his  societies  an  itinerant,  rather  than  a  fixed,  pastorate.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  its  itinerancy  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  keeping  the  Methodist  Church  so  free  of  those 
speculative  tendencies  which  have  revealed  themselves,  more  or 
less,  in  other  prominent  denominations  ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
also  that  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  Methodist  piety  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Under  a  pastorate  changed  every 
two  years,  it  seems  to  us  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  staid  and 
sober  type  of  Christian  chai'acter,  for  a  church  not  content  with 
the  disjecta  Tnemhra  of  the  faith,  but  demanding  the  systematic 
exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture  and  of  the  doctrines  founded 
on  them  ;  we  should  rather  expect  to  find  Christians,  not  indeed 
ignorant  or  indifferent  to  gospel  truth,  but  fond  of  excitement, 
and,  provided  the  masses  around  them  are  roused  to  seek 
religion,  indisposed  to  criticise  severely  the  means  by  which  the 
result  is  produced. 

We  will  only  add,  that  the  Methodist  movement  deserves  to 
be  studied,  not  only  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, but  because  its  history  may  suggest  hints  as  to  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  some  of  those  problems  which  are  now 
forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  church.  Within 
the  most  Christian  parts  of  Christendom  "  there  remaineth  yet 
much  land  to  be  possessed ;"  there  are  huge  masses  of  heathenism 
to  be  reclaimed.  How  can  they  be  reached  ?  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  this  question,  Presbyterian  Scotland,  of  late  years,  has 
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lent  her  sanction  to  agencies  which  her  Bostons,  Erskines,  and 
Browns,  •would  have  rejected,  as  against  the  "good  order  of 
Christ's  house."  Only  a  year  ago  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  formally  recognised  the  Episcopalian  and  layman 
Brownlow  North  as  an  evangelist.  Radchff,  Grant,  Weaver, 
Hammond,  and  others  baptized  with  the  same  spirit,  men  taken 
from  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks  of  society,  though  unordained 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  prelate  or  presbytery,  are  welcomed 
to  pulpits  of  almost  every  name,  that  they  may  tell  to  listening 
thousands  what  God  hath  done  for  their  souls.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  times,  and  it  behoves  us  to  ask,  whereunto  this  thing  shall 
grow  ?  The  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us  may  help 
us  to  give  the  right  answer  to  the  question. 


Art.  IV. — Bengel  and  his  School. 

The  Theological  Significance  of  J.  A.  Bengel  and  his  School*    Bj  HERMANif 
Freiherk  von  der  Goltz. 

In  recent  times,  a  theological  school,  in  which  Scripture  investi- 
gation and  systematic  thought  on  divine  truth  are  combined,  is 
exciting  general  attention.  It  differs  from  the  historico-critical 
school,  which  handles  Biblical  dogmatics  as  a  testimony  to 
primitive  Christianity  in  a  historical  interest,  and  from  the 
psychological  school,  which  unfolds  a  theological  system  out  of 
the  facts  of  Christian  consciousness. 

The  new  school  starts  from  the  assumption,  that  the  collec- 
tion of  books  which  we  possess  in  the  canon  is  a  perfect,  and 
self-contained  memorial  of  the  redemption  acts,  (Heilsthaten) 
and  revelations  of  God,  given  by  his  appointment  for  our  in- 
struction. Starting  with  this  assumption,  it  exerts  itself  to  find 
out  the  inner  connection  which  exists  in  Scripture  itself;  the 
fundamental  thoughts  which  rule  the  particular  books,  and 
bind  them  together  ;  and  in  this  way  to  attain  to  a  systematic 
insight  into  the  whole  of  Christian  truth. 

A  twofold  method  is  possible  in  this.  Either  starting  from 
the  historical  unity  of  the  Biblical  traditions,  to  seek  to  discern, 
in  the  development  of  the  history  of  redemption,  the  founda- 
tions, the  realisation,  and  end  of  the  economy  of  God  (Haus- 
haltung  Gottes),  and  pursuing  in  Scripture  a  philosophy  of  the 
history  of  mankind ;  or  to  trace  the  ultimate  ideas  underlying 

*  Tliis  article  is  translated  from  the  third  number  of  the  Jahrbiicher  fur 
Deutsche  Theologie  for  1861 Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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the  Biblical  writings,  and  to  reach  a  system  of  Biblical  meta- 
physics, by  putting  them  together. 

Though  these  attempts  have  only  at  this  day  been  honoured 
by  earnest  attention,  still  they  may  be  traced  far  up  in  Pro- 
testant theology.  The  school  is  not  only  akin,  in  its  historical 
direction,  to  the  labours  of  a  Herder  and  a  Hess,  and  comes  in 
contact,  in  its  metaphysical  tendency,  with  J.  Bohme  and  the 
Theosophy,  but  we  find  their  fundamental  thoughts,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  former  century,  clearly  enunciated  and  fruit- 
fully cultivated  by  a  line  of  distinguished  thinkers. 

Herein  consists  the  too  little  appreciated  significance  of  J.  A. 
Bengel,  wliose  exegetical  ability  is  recognised  by  all  theological 
parties.  Under  his  influence,  the  second  half  of  last  century 
became  the  classical  period  for  Wlirtemberg  theology,  during 
the  rising  dominion  of  rationalism  over  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
To  elucidate  this,  and  indicate  the  theological  significance  of 
the  Bengel  school,  is  the  design  of  our  paper.  The  old  Pro- 
testant theology  had,  indeed,  derived  its  religious  principle  of 
salvation  exclusively  in  Christ,  and  of  justification  through  faith 
alone  from  holy  Scripture  ;  but  for  the  working  out  of  doctrine, 
used  Scripture  only  as  the  basis  of  this  one  truth,  not  as  source 
of  all  truth  ;  rather  it  made  the  principle  of  the  subjective 
■way  ot  salvation  the  theological  centre-point  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. Anthropology  overshadowed  theology,  soteriology  re- 
ceived an  exclusively  juridical  character.  Scripture  investigation 
and  dogmatics  remained  separated  from  one  another,  and 
dogmatics  itself  never  reached  an  organic  formation  of  the 
theological  system.  Whole  circles  of  doctrine,  as  those  of 
theology  and  eschatology,  remained  uninfluenced  by  any  pro- 
ductive activity,  and  the  rest  lost,  under  the  meagre  elucidation 
of  the  one  subjective  truth,  the  wealth  of  their  colours,  their 
forms,  and  their  relations,  which  they  have  in  the  Scripture. 
The  harmony  with  which,  in  Scripture,  all  truths  condition, 
explain,  and  organically  absorb  each  other,  was  lost,  and  the 
true  systematics  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
possessed  it,  without  any  formal  scientific  cultivation,  gave  place 
to  an  external  and  one-sided  system-making.  With  this  was 
connected  the  serious  evil  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  short- 
sighted system,  the  original  signification  of  the  most  important 
fundamental  Biblical  ideas,  as  ^w^,  Soga,  br/.aioG-bvri,  manc^,  rrnv/jia, 
jSaffiXsia,  &c.,  was  lost  sight  of.  In  theological  discussions,  the 
words  of  holy  Scripture  were  made  use  of  as  weapons,  but  the 
dominant  theology  gave  them  another  sense  than  the  sacred 
writers ;  in  general,  a  terminology  ruled  the  type  of  doctrine, 
which  v/as  not  only  alien  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  spirit,  of 
Scripture.  A  sad  practical  fruit  of  dogmatism  was  the  fact,  that 
ecclesiastical  science  more  and  more  lost  the  inner  influence  on 
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the  life  of  the  congregation,  and  preaching,  under  the  influence- 
of  this  theology,  became  tasteless  to  the  people. 

The  reaction  against  dogmatism  withdrew  at  first  into  the 
silence  of  mysticism,  and  into  the  disquietudes  of  the  sects. 
Still,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  numbered 
several  important  representatives.  In  the  Lutheran  Church,  it 
attached  itself  principally  to  J.  Bohme  (157-3-1624)  and  J. 
Arndt  (1 555-1621),  in  the  Reformed  Church  to  H.Grotius  (1583- 
1645)  and  J.  Cocceius  (1603-1669).  Though  Bohme  dug  as 
much  in  the  depths  of  his  own  speculations  as  in  the  depths  of 
Scripture,  he  strove,  nevertheless,  to  attain  an  entire  under- 
standing of  the  truth  from  Scripture.  The  line  of  thought 
which  attracted  to  him  special  opposition  Avas,  in  its  tendency, 
thoroughly  scriptural.  It  was  placing  in  the  foreground  the 
supernatural  world  in  its  living  power  and  manifold  variety. 

Arndt  kept  himself  much  more  within  the  limits  of  revela- 
tion, though  he  pursued  no  exegetical  method.  But  he  had  a 
deep  inward  relish  of  the  fundamental  Biblical  thoughts.  With 
a  comprehensive  glance  into  the  image  of  God  and  the  destinies 
of  man,  with  a  living  and  growing  grasp  of  the  work  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  dynamic  understanding  of  reconciliation,  along 
with  the  juridical,  with  the  introduction  of  physics  and  of  Chris- 
tian hope  into  doctrine,  he  hit  the  spirit  of  Scripture.  While  • 
Arndt  adhered  comfortably  to  the  orthodox  confession,  Grotius, 
without  fear,  broke  through  the  fetters  of  system  in  unrestrained 
Scripture  iLvestigation.  Yet  his  keen  judgment  and  cool 
criticism  failed  in  inner  understanding  of  Scripture  truth.  In 
this  relation,  he  was  surpassed  by  Cocceius,  who  also  turned  his 
back  on  dogmatism  ;  but  he  sought  to  replace  that  system  by 
a  system  derived  from  Scripture  itself.  Happy  though  the 
ground-thought  was  in  tracing  the  development  of  the  economy 
of  God  (Haushaltung  Gottes),  in  the  history  of  redemption,  yet 
his  method  of  exposition  wrought  injuriously  in  bringing  in  an 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  favour  of  pet  ideas. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Spener  arose  for  the 
vindication  of  Scripture  and  its  rights.  Bible  investigation 
stepped  to  the  foreground  of  theological  labour,  the  barriers  of 
system  were  broken  through,  and  especially  prophetic  theology 
was  more  fruitfully  handled.  Also  with  the  party  of  Bohme 
and  Arndt,  the  friends  of  Spener  immediately  entered  into 
living  contact.  Pietism,  however,  sank  speedily  down  from  the 
height  of  Spener's  demands.  If  the  holy  Scripture  had  been  a 
depository  of  proof  passages,  it  became  a  collection  of  edifying 
texts,  whose  emphasis  was  industriously  sought.  Pietism  re- 
ceived a  practico-legal  character,  or,  under  the  influence  of 
Zinzendorf,  a  comfortable  (gemiithlich)  poetical  direction. 

In  Wtirtemberg,   pietism,    from    the   commencement,   had 
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maintained  a  more  blessed  influence  and  more  solid  character,, 
through  the  friendly  and  prudent  reception  it  met  with  from 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  private  assemblies  were  superin- 
tended, but  permitted.  In  Tiibingen  a  more  Biblical  method 
began  to  win  influence.  Anew  hymn-book,  introduced  in  1742, 
put  the  rich  treasury  of  hymns  newly  gained  in  the  pietist 
awakening  into  the  hands  of  the  congregations.  Thorough  and 
comprehensive  learning,  deep  personal  piety,  warm  interest  in 
the  awakening  of  congregational  life,  greater  freedom  in  refer- 
ence to  dogmatic  system,  a  decided  tendency  towards  a  Biblical 
theology,  distinguished  the  foremost  theologians  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigliteenth  century.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  that  pietism  lost  its  original  power,  and  that  Wolff's 
spiritualistic  philosophy  began  to  rule  the  professorial  chair,  that 
J.  A.  Bengel  opened  a  new  path  by  his  hidden  pious  labours. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Bengel  combined  in  himself  the  various 
gifts  and  mental  tendencies  that  had  hitherto  been  seen  sepa- 
rated for  propounding  a  more  scriptural  development  of  theo- 
logy. With  Grotius,  Bengel  shared  comprehensive  learning, 
scientific  impartiality,  and  keen  critical  judgment.  He  reminds 
us  of  Arndt  by  his  mystical  vein  of  feeling  and  thought,  by  the 
more  lively  grasp  of  the  relationship  between  God  and  man,  by 
his  genial  understanding  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  Scrip- 
ture. Like  Cocceius,  he  started  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  and  laid  S3'^stematic  insight  into  the  economy  of  God  at 
the  foundation  of  his  theology.  Theosophy,  it  is  true,  was  less 
natural  to  Bengel,  although  he  esteemed  it ;  but  as  with  Bohme, 
the  super-sensual  world,  with  its  realities,  was  constantly  before 
his  thoughts,  and  his  pupil  Oetiuger  led  Bohme  thoroughly  into 
the  movements  of  the  Bengel  school.  The  Halle  pietism  exer- 
cised its  awakening  power  on  Bengel  personally,  and  was 
deepened  and  refined  by  his  scientific  earnestness  and  his 
Biblical  sobriety. 

To  Bengel  it  was  given  to  open  a  new  path  in  Protestant 
theology,  which  exactly  met  the  fundamental  mischiefs  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  We  shall  first  attempt  a  sketch  of 
his  own  theology,  and  subjoin  a  survey  of  his  school ;  moreover, 
we  take  for  granted  a  knowledge  of  Bengel's  writings. 

A  glance  into  the  scanty  notices  of  Bengel's  education,  which 
Burk  has  furnished  in  his  biography,  reveals  the  influences  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  development  of  his  character. 
The  writings  of  Arndt,  Gerhard,  Francke,  and  Schade,  formed 
his  first  spiritual  nourishment.  As  a  student,  he  was  a  member 
of  a  society  founded  for  mutual  edification.  Reuchlin  and 
Hochstetter,  his  valued  teachers,  fostered  alike  his  devout  spirit 
and  his  inquiring  mind.  On  his  tour  through  the  most  im- 
portant German  universities,  he  lingered  for  a  time  in  Halle,. 
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and  received  the  deepest  impressions  from  the  pietists  there. 
Anton  was  lecturing  at  the  time  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John, 
and  there,  too,  he  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
exegetical  works  of  Vitringa,  the  pupil  of  Cocceius. 

But  the  proper  bent  of  his  life  Bengel  received  from  his  own 
character — the  innermost  essence  of  which  may  be  best  described 
by  the  word,  "the  fear  of  God ;"  for  his  calling  kept  him  in  a 
narrow,  insignificant  sphere.  From  his  twenty-sixth  to  his 
fifty-fourth  year  he  laboured  as  a  teacher  in  the  convent  school 
of  Denkendorf  When  he  obtained  the  elevation  of  prelate  of 
Herbrechtingen,  his  far-reaching  influence  was  already  firmly 
established.  His  most  important  writings  owe  their  origin  to 
local  necessities  lying  within  the  circle  of  his  limited  calling. 
Conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  variety  of  readings  in  the  dif- 
ferent editions  used  by  his  pupils  led  him  to  undertake  his 
critical  works  on  the  New  Testament.  The  Gnomon  arose 
gradually  during  repeated  readings  of  the  New  Testament  with 
his  pupils,  for  which  he  jotted  down  brief  condensed  annotations. 
The  sixty  addresses  on  Revelation  originated  in  the  hours  of 
domestic  edification.  All  Bengel's  theological  writings  relate 
to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  and  to  the  exposition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  contain  chiefly  the  most  subtle  investigations, 
and  the  defence  of  them  against  numerous  attacks.  He  has  not 
only  written  nothing  dogmatic,  but  he  has,  moreover,  made  no 
attempts  at  the  systematizing  of  Scripture  doctrine.  Yet  his 
influence  on  the  church  and  on  theology  was  reformatory,  as 
well  through  means  of  his  personal  influence  on  the  younger 
theologians,  as  by  means  of  his  writings.  In  early  youth  he 
was  taught  to  regard  the  invisible  God  more  than  visible  men 
in  his  conduct  and  labours.  A  tender  conscientiousness,  an  in- 
exorable strictness  towards  himself,  made  him  regard  every  work 
he  undertook  as  a  trial  of  faithfulness  laid  upon  him  by  God. 
Along  with  an  active  inquisitiveness  and  acute  judgment,  this 
upright  subjection  under  tlie  fear  of  the  living  God  gave  him 
accuracy,  solicitude,  and  thoroughness  in  his  converse  with 
divine  things,  and  a  proud  freedom  of  mind,  as  well  as  an  un- 
daunted courage,  which  feared  the  face  of  no  man  in  th6  con- 
fession and  defence  of  known  truths,  and  in  the  exposure  of 
known  errors.  So  thoroughly  was  this  submissive  subjection  to 
God  and  his  word,  the  unbiassed  innermost  impulse  of  his  heart, 
that  when  any  pointed  him  to  the  ordinary  method  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  might  well  ask  with  astonishment — "  Must  I 
not  then  seek  truth  where  God  has  given  it  to  us?"  In  this 
Bengel  took  the  same  path  with  Luther.  He  did  not  at  first 
discover  the  prevailing  errors  and  mistakes  of  his  time,  and  then 
throw  away  the  old  and  seek  the  new,  but  for  peace  of  conscience 
in  his  secret  walk  with  God,  he  sought  the  truth  in  his  word, 
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confessed  it  when  known,  and  allowed  not  himself  to  be  terrified 
by  any  pious  shibboleth  when  he  found  himself  with  his  dis- 
covery in  antagonism  to  men.  Hence  Bengel,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  never  strove  after  innovations,  or  party,  or  church  reforma- 
tion ;  the  new  which  he  brought  forth  was  the  result  of  investiga- 
tion begun  without  bias,  and  what  he  accomplished  was  produced 
by  the  impression  of  a  man  full  of  unction  (gesalbten  person- 
lichkeit),  and  by  his  literary  labour.  So  much  did  Bengel  draw 
the  fundamental  thoughts  of  his  theology  without  bias  from 
Scripture,  during  many  years  of  converse  with  it,  that  he  was. 
only  faintly  conscious  of  being  original  for  his  time;  and  yet  he 
imprinted  them  with  stimulating  power  on  the  minds  of  his. 
young  friends,  and  on  wider  circles. 

The  defect  of  Protestant  theology  appears  to  us  to  consist 
principally  in  this,  that  it  made  Scripture  only  the  STANDARD- 
of  a  fixed  system  of  truth,  instead  of  drawing  truth,  ever  new 
and  ever  deeper,  from  it  as  the  souece  of  knowledge.  It  is, 
however,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  activity  of  Bengel's  life,  that  he 
regarded  Scripture,  not  only  as  the  criterion  of  truth  already 
developed,  but  also  as  a  well  from  whence  truth  was  yet  to  be 
drawn ;  that  he  worked  restlessly  himself  to  draw  truth  solely 
and  entirely  from  Scripture  ;  and  that  he  keenly  perceived  the 
dangers  when  devout  thought  estranged  itself  from  Scripture  as 
its  fountain.  Equally  important  with  teaching  nothing  which 
had  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  did  it  seem  to  him  to  teach 
everything  which  Scriptuieset  forth  asof  chief  consequence.  Thus 
chiefly  were  the  fetters  of  the  prevailing  dogmatic  system  burst, 
but  neither  the  vagaries  oi  &  devout  sensibility,  nor  the  system 
of  human  philosophy,  were  substituted  for  it,  but  on  the  ground 
of  evangelical  truth  he  endeavoured  the  jsrogressive  building  up 
of  doctrine  from  Scripture.  The  received  church  doctrine  and 
the  rising  theology  advanced  to  Scripture  with  already  developed 
views,  and  either  carried  their  preconceptions  into  Scripture,  or 
with  their  preconceptions  came  into  collision  with  Scripture.  Ben- 
gel, on  the  contrary,  sought  after  the  divine  fundamental  thoughts 
in  the  Scripture  itself.  Such  an  effort,  doubtless,  presupposed 
that  Scripture  contains  a  connected  system  in  which  the  organism 
of  objective  truth  stamps  itself  We  may  therefore  inscribe  on 
the  characteristics  of  his  theology  the  motto — The  pure  Scrip- 
tures— only  the  Scriptures — the  tuhole  Scriptures. 

The  fear  of  God,  which  was  the  tenderest  and  deepest  trait  of 
his  character,  made  him  above  all  act  in  earnest  with  holy 
Scripture  as  the  word  of  God.  Let  us  hear  him  himself,  in  order 
to  understand  what  far-reaching  consequences  the  pious  spirit  of 
his  investigation  of  Scripture  involved.  He  sometimes  called, 
the  holy  Scriptures  "God's  book."  So  in  his  "  Abriss  der 
Briider  gemeinde,"  sec.  24,  "  The  sacred  Scripture  is  God's  book.. 

vol.  XI. — no.  XL.  X 
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The  whole  contents  of  it  are  holy,  wholesome,  and  satisfying. 
Nothing  in  them  is  in  vain  or  unfruitful.  No  one  can  under- 
stand everything,  but  all  the  saints  of  all  times  and  places  are 
hvLt  as  one  disciple,  who  turns  to  use  the  whole  contents." 
Again,  sec.  86,  "  Every  ray  and  beam  of  divine  truth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures can  beget  in  man  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  himself ; 
can  humble,  raise,  and  direct  him."  It  was  thus  a  matter  of 
conscience  with  him  to  draw  out  of  Scripture  everything  which 
was  set  forth  in  them.  His  principle  was,  "  Non  timide,  non 
temere."  Thus  we  read,  "  Ordo  Temporum,"  cap.  8,  sec.  1, 
■"  What  God  teaches  we  must  by  all  means  learn,  one  thing  after 
another.  Step  by  step  God  advances  in  revealing  the  secrets  of 
his  kingdom.  What  is  given  to  each  age  by  God  must  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  saints.  Nothing  more  must  they  take  to  them- 
selves, they  must  receive  nothing  less.  The  measure  of  revela- 
tion in  every  age  is  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  the  saints." 
The  piety  with  which  Bengel  submitted  himself  to  Scripture 
gave  him  unfettered  courage  and  freedom  towards  those  who 
would  hold  him  back  with  the  charge  of  heterodoxy.  Ordo 
Temporum,  viii. — ''  In  things  that  are  not  written  I  am  just  as 
timid  as  any,  but  whithersoever  the  word  of  truth  calls  and  per- 
mits us,  thither  I  follow  and  search.  This  is  my  plan  in  the 
greatest  and  in  the  smallest  matters,  in  that  which  all  teach  and 
learn  and  in  that  which  many  despise  and  neglect,  in  that 
which  is  manifestly  fruit- bearing  and  in  that  which  is  considered 
«mpty  and  useless.  What  is  written,  I  appropriate  as  written 
for  me.  What  God  reveals,  he  means  us  to  learn."  Erklarte 
Offenbarung,  Beschluss,  p.  1065 — ''What  the  great  God  lays 
Ijefore  us  in  his  word  is  for  our  belief — in  more  important  or  in 
minor  matters,  in  spiritual  or  in  material  things,  whether  it  con- 
cern a  thing  itself,  or  the  circumstances  of  place  and  time,  or 
the  way  and  manner  of  the  thing.  Unbelief  picks  out  what  suits 
it,  and  casts  the  rest  away  under  the  best  appearances." 

Specially  characteristic  of  Bengel's  attitude  towards  sacred 
Scripture,  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
life  in  the  laborious  work  of  Text-criticism.  It  was  with  him 
less  the  desire  to  enrich  the  stores  of  learning,  than  the  neces- 
sity of  conscience  which  impelled  him.  Gnomon,  preface,  sect.  8  : 
— --"The  pure  text  is  so  important,  lest  we  should  pass  over 
apostolic  words  unprofitably,  or  handle  the  words  of  learned 
men  instead  of  those  of  the  apostles."  Erkl.  Offenb.  p.  1051 
{cap.  22,  ver.  18,  19)  : — "It  can  be  indifferent  to  no  one  who 
trembles  at  God's  word  what  text  of  the  revelation  falls  into  his 
hands ;  but  he  should  institute  inquiry,  and  thank  God  when, 
the  best  has  been  discovered."  The  thought  of  God  ever 
counterbalanced  with  Bengel  the  consideration  of  what  was 
4Dounted  holy  by  men  j   and  he  bravely  endured  the  severe 
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attacks  of  the  orthodox  on  the  liberty  he  allowed  himself  with 
respect  to  the  textus  receptus,  as  well  as  the  assaults  of  the 
school  of  Ernesti,  on  account  of  his  tender  and  timid  considera- 
'tion  for  the  traditional  text.  Bengel  stood,  as  he  said  in  an- 
other connection,  between  two  fires.  The  same  freedom, 
founded  on  the  word  of  God,  reveals  to  us  the  way  that  Bengel 
regarded  the  understanding  and  exposition  of  Scripture.  Hii> 
first  hermeneutical  principle  was  to  this  effect — "Te  totum 
applica  ad  textum,  et  totum  textum  applica  ad  te."  "  Omnia 
te  textus,  si  sapis,  ipse  docet."  The  work  of  the  expositor  he 
considered  to  be  to  place  the  Bible  student  of  to-day  in  the 
position  of  the  original  reader. 

"  The  use  of  science  and  commentary  consists  principally  in  these 
things  : — 

"  I.  To  preserve,  to  restore,  to  defend  the  purity  of  the  text. 

"  II.  To  elucidate  the  proper  signification  of  the  language  which 
the  sacred  writers  made  use  of. 

"  III.  To  exhibit  the  historical  relations  which  the  passage  pre- 
supposes. 

"  IV.  To  remove  errors  and  mistakes  which  have  subsequently 
crept  in — i.e.,  in  sbort,  to  place  the  readers  of  to-day  in  the  same 
position  in  which  the  original  readers  foundthemselves."  (Gnomon, 
preface,  sec.  4.) 

Bengel  not  only  found  this  work  sufiicient  for  the  task  of 
Scripture  exposition,  but  he  yielded  no  other  right  to  it ;  be- 
cause the  Scriptures  carry  with  them  their  own  perspicuity  and 
power.  Erkl.  Offenb.  Einleitung  (Introduction),  sec.  3,  he 
says : — "  Hypotheses  generally  flow  from  human  caprice,  and 
the  word  of  God  is  so  bent  in  accordance  with  them,  that  men 
bring  out  of  it  whatever  pleases  them.  No  one  will  ascribe  to 
me  that  sort  of  thing.  We  must  commence  only  with  such 
observations  as  lie  clearly  before  our  eye  in  the  text.  After- 
wards, by  right  conclusions,  we  are  led  ever  further." 

The  double  impulse  which  animated  Bengel  to  bring  out  oi 
it  all  that  the  Scripture  contained,  to  put  into  it  nothing  of  his 
own,  extended  not  only  to  the  use  of  Scripture  which  aims  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  also  to  its  application  to  the  heart 
He  was  convinced  that,  "whoever  obeyed  the  drawings  of 
divine  love  in  the  truth,  draws  out  of  the  divine  word,  when 
he  has  understood  the  sense,  all  that  is  wholesome,  without 
labour,  without  particular  incitement,'^  (Preface  to  Gnomon, 
sec.  25).  Similarly  he  remarks  in  the  preface  to  Erkl.  Offenb. 
sec.  xii. : — "  We  may  usefully  dilate  on  the  word  of  God  to 
one  another  in  public  discourses  and  writings,  but  apply  it  only 
in  a  closer  contact  with  it ;  yes,  a  brave  soul  can  have  it  best 
applied  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  in  solitude.  An  expositor  is  like 
a  maker  of  wells,  who  dare  not  pour  water  into  the  spring,  but 
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whose  sole  work  is  to  see  that  it  flows  without  escaping,  with- 
out obstruction  and  impurity,  through  the  conduit  and  pipes 
into  the  casks,  so  that  others  as  well  as  himself  may  get  enough. 
But  sometimes  1  come  in  unexpectedly  with  a  sting.  Let  any 
who  is  concerned  about  honest  profit  leave  that  until  he  again 
falls  upon  such  a  passage." 

However  important  therefore  to  Bengel,  according  to  the 
above  statement  of  the  exegete's  task,  were  all  the  aids  of 
human  learning,  he  yet  saw  the  proper  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture in  a  spiritual  relationship  with  heavenly  things  themselves. 
As  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the  exposition  of  Revelation,  sec. 
viii. : — "  The  proper  exposition  of  holy  Scripture  depends  on 
the  gift  of  divine  grace,  though  with  this  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, history,  and  helps  of  that  kind  do  service." 

That  Bengel  stood  pretty  much  alone  in  this  pious  attitude 
of  heart  towards  holy  Scripture,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  it 
by  the  fear  of  God  in  spite  of  all  human  authority,  he  knew 
right  well.  "  God  has  taught  me  from  my  youth  up  to  look  to 
him  alone ;  and  in  my  course  I  have  encountered  so  many 
human  judgments,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  as 
regards  conscience,  whether  God  and  man,  or  God  alone,  pro- 
nounces my  conduct  good."  Even  a  well-disposed  pious  will 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  treading 
the  arduous,  self-denying  path  of  truth. 

"Now-a-days  few  of  the  well-disposed  deal  with  Scripture  as 
they  ought,  and  as  becomes  the  counsel  of  G-od.  Those  who  are 
regarded  as  the  greatest  lovers  of  the  Bible,  seek  only  a  moderate 
knowledge,  and  halt  at  surface  and  secondary  matters,  which  are 
otherwise  valuable  and  useful  in  their  degree.  Others  grasp  what 
first  dawned  upon  their  minds  when  they  were  awakened,  or  what 
has  been  impressed  upon  them  by  approved  teachers  in  a  certain 
form,  and  there  remain  in  too  easy  repose,  flatter  themselves  into 
perfect  contentment,  and  henceforward  make  no  further  progress. 
They  exalt  themselves  into  a  rule,  according  to  which  they  mea- 
sure not  only  themselves,  but  also  other  souls — readers,  teachers, 
even  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
our  alone  Master,  himself.  The  first  holds  an  accurate  understand- 
ing of  Scripture  to  be  impossible;  the  second  unnecessary;  the 
third  dangerous ;  the  fourth  to  bo  something  suitable  not  for  him- 
self but  for  others,  or  for  himself  not  now  but  another  time. 
Hence  it  happens  that  tlie  Lord  Jesus,  who  is  ready  to  give  us 
beautiful  and  ever  new  lessons,  is  deserted  by  his  best  pupils,  to 
whom  he  so  willingly  opens  the  Scriptures,  but  who  run  out  of 
school  and  leave  him  alone."    (Erkl.  Offenb.  ou.  i.  1,  p.  158.) 

The  utterances  quoted  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Bengel, 
driven  by  liveliest  pressure  of  conscience,  assumed  once  more 
the  posture  towards  Scripture  which  Protestantism  had  only 
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too  early  abandoned.  Rejecting  allegorical,  mystical,  and  dog- 
matical straining  of  interpretation,  he  held  the  GRAMMAtico- 
HISTORICAL  exposition  to  be  the  alone  right  one;  but  demanded 
a  regard  to  the  whole  and  the  connection  of  Scripture  itself, 
and  an  inward  relish  for  the  divine  truths  revealed  therein.  It 
may  he  replied  that  the  strongest  expressions  of  devout  sub- 
mission to  the  holy  Scriptures  are  not  wanting  in  the  earlier 
Protestant  teachers.  That  is  true  ;  and  a  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy, Flacius,  has  laid  down  some  excellent  hermeneutical 
rules  in  his  Clavis.  The  result,  however,  shews  that  his  devo- 
tion to  the  divine  word  and  the  fear  of  God  have  not  actually 
been  so  thorough  in  practice.  Bengel,  whose  theological  theory 
became  theological  practice,  drew  his  fundamental  views,  his 
comprehension  of  Scripture,  his  systematics,  from  his  converse 
with  Scripture ;  and  thus  was  his  theology  led,  in  the  most 
beneficial  way,  into  a  new  path. 

With  the  same  energy,  and  with  important  results,  Bengel 
applied  his  truly  Reformation  principles  of  Scripture  exposition, 
thus  again  made  available.  He  really  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
more  scriptural  development  of  doctrine.  Twofold  are  the  evil 
consequences  observable  from  the  estrangement  of  the  Pro- 
testant doctrine  from  Scripture.  In  the  shortsighted  limita- 
tion to  an  isolated  centre-point  we  may  say,  in  the  hrst  place, 
that  the  connection  of  the  whole  revealed  truth  was  lost,  and 
the  separate  doctrines  were  viewed,  not  in  the  original  light  of 
the  primitive  comprehensive  thoughts  of  God  and  of  the  deeds 
of  God  developing  themselves  according  to  plan.  Next,  in  the 
dialectic  cultivation  of  doctrine  from  the  abstract  centre-point, 
the  language  of  instruction  and  preaching  was  estranged  from 
the  language  of  Scripture,  and  an  unbiblical  terminology  and 
growing  confusion  of  ideas  gained  footing  in  the  professor's 
chair  and  in  tlie  pulpit.  Both  evils  Bengel  began  to  pull  up 
by  the  roots  without  any  reformatory  bias,  and  solely  from  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  conscientiousness  with  which  he  placed 
himself  as  a  docile  pupil  under  the  word  of  God ;  and  his  dis- 
ciples advanced  more  consciously  and  fruitfully  along  the  same 
path.  Little  as  Bengel  worked  up  the  results  of  his  Scripture 
study  into  systematic  form,  the  germs  of  a  theological  system 
derived  from  the  Bible  are  clearly  to  be  found  in  his  exegetical 
writings.  In  his  persevering  study  of  Scripture,  directed  to  the 
inner  understanding  of  it,  he  made  the  Scripture  method  of 
elucidating  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  from  one  centre- 
point,  his  own.  From  this  connected  knowledge  of  all  revealed 
truth  he  thought  and  judged ;  and  had  any  one  asked  him 
about  the  analogia  Jidei  by  which  Scripture  interpretation 
must  be  regulated,  he  could  only  have  named  the  original  sys- 
tem of  truth  of  the  divine  economy,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
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tion  of  Scripture.  Bengel  sought  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
less  in  single  texts  and  declarations  of  Scripture  ;  he  saw  rather 
in  the  holy  Scriptures  a  whole,  and  compared  the  inner  organ- 
ism which  combines  the  w^orks  of  God  in  one  system,  where  all 
the  parts  find  their  significance  only  as  members  of  the  whole, 
with  the  inner  connection  which  runs  through  all  divine  revela- 
tion. Gnomon,  preface,  sec.  xiii. — "  In  the  works  of  God,  down 
to  the  smallest  blade  of  grass,  the  utmost  symmetry  prevails  ; 
in  the  words  of  God  the  closest  connection  prevails,  down  to  the 
most  insignificant  points." 

Bengel  declares  distinctly  what  is  the  ruling  centre-point  in 
the  Biblical  system  of  truth  in  Ordo  Temporum,  cap.  xi.  13, 
— "The  holy  Scriptures  form  one  harmonious  work.  All  its 
books  form  one  corpus.  Each  is  self-contained,  and  fulfils  for 
itself  perfectly  its  particular  object.  All  together  make  one 
book,  which  grows  out  of  those  parts,  and  has  a  more  general, 
far  more  comprehensive,  object.  It  is  one  ground  thought, 
which  infinitely,  divinely  comprehends  all  in  itself, — from  which 
all  times  proceed,  which  has  measured  past,  present,  and  future." 
And,  "  we  must  not  regard  Holy  Scripture  as  a  text-book  and 
example-book,  but  as  an  incomparable  narrative  of  the  divine 
economy  ivith  reference  to  the  human  race,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  all  things, — through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  as 
a  beautiful,  glorious,  connected  system.  For  although  every 
Biblical  book  is  a  self-contained  whole,  and  every  author  has  his 
own  manner,  one  Spirit  breathes  through  all,  one  idea  pene- 
trates all.  The  one  ever  explains  and  confirms  the  other. 
What  God  does  to  individual  saints  and  to  his  whole  peojjle  are 
wondrously  interwoven  together,  and  a  single  glance  into  his 
economy,  which  extends  to  everything,  is  more  valuable  than 
the  most  secret  intelligence  from  all  the  cabinets  of  earthly 
potentates." 

Bengel  was  clear  in  his  own  mind  on  the  point,  though  he 
seldom  spoke  of  it,  that  with  the  elucidation  of  the  separate 
portions  of  Scripture  from  this  fundamental  thought  controlling 
all  the  Scripture,  theology  would  enter  on  a  new  path.  His 
Gnomon  itself  advances  the  claim  in  the  preface,  sec.  v. — "  In 
the  treatment  of  Holy  Scripture,  there  have  hitherto  been 
several  periods.  We  find  (1)  the  native  method;  (2),  the 
moral ;  (3),  the  dry  ;  (4),  the  revived  ;  (5),  the  polemical,  dog- 
matic, logical ;  (6),  the  critical,  polyglott,  archaeological,  homi- 
letic  method.  The  knowledge,  and  understanding  of  Scripture, 
has  not  yet  entered  into  the  power  which  is  offered  in  Scripture 
itself  The  manifold  diverging  differences  of  opinions,  and  th& 
darkness  in  which  our  eyes  are  involved  in  the  prophets,  pre- 
vent that.  Hence  we  must  advance  to  the  manly  and  royat 
treatment  of  Scripture  ^vhich  corresponds  to  its  perfection." 
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That  the  idea  which  Bengel  placed  in  the  centre  of  theology- 
renders  a  systematic  unfolding  possible,  which  would  embrace- 
the  whole  contents  of  Christian  truth,  no  one  will  deny.  From, 
a  merely  dogmatic  standpoint,  the  fundamental  thought  of  an. 
economy  of  God  embracing  heaven  and  earth,  time  and  eternity, 
may  be  called  a  happy  discovery.  For  what  has  been  called 
the  principle  of  reformed  theology,  God's  honour  and  glory — - 
and  what  has  been  termed  the  principle  of  Lutheran  theology — 
the  salvation  and  life  of  men  in  Christ,  are  comprehended  and 
united  in  one  in  this  thought.  The  contents  of  the  economy  of 
God,  as  well  according  to  the  decree  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  which  lies  at  its  foundation,  as  according  to  its  de- 
velopment and  execution,  as  also  according  to  its  ultimate  aim, 
are  no  other  than  that  the  invisible  and  hidden  God  reveals  and 
glorifies  himself  by  the  creation,  preservation,  government,  re- 
storation, and  glorification  of  the  creature.  Viewed  from  this 
standpoint,  all  parts  of  Christian  doctrine  indeed  are  compre- 
hended in  one  whole — all  is  in  one,  one  in  all.  At  the  same 
time  the  predominantly  earthly  point  of  view  of  Protestant  doc- 
trine is  expanded  into  cosmical  significance,  the  metaphysical 
truths  of  revelation  are  enclosed  together  with  the  development 
of  the  history  of  revelation,  and  in  fact 'not  the  least  particle  of 
Christian  truth  can  be  named  which  is  not  rooted  in  that  funda- 
mental thought.  The  parts  ara  beheld  in  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  in  the  parts.  But  Bengel,  to  whom  productive  dogmatic 
labour  was  alien,  laid  no  stress  on  the  fact  that  a  dogmatic  sys- 
tem might  be  built  upon  this  foundation,  but  rather  on  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  the  economy  of  God  is  actually  the  fundamental 
thought  which  rules  all  Scripture,  and  links  all  together  inte 
one  harmonious  whole.  The  dogmatic  consequence  of  this — 
which,  however,  he  himself  did  not  draw — would  have  been 
this  :  A  system  of  doctrine  founded  on  Scripture  must,  from  the 
central-point  of  the  economy  of  God,  elucidate  divine  and  human 
things.  The  Scripture  revelation  does  not  either  purpose  to 
reveal  the  secret  essence  of  God  alone,  without  relation  to  the 
human  world,  or  to  shew  to  the  individual  alone  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  most  direct  way  to  happiness.  A  king- 
dom of  God,  founded  in  God,  comprehending  the  visible  and 
invisible  world  and  many  eternities,  is  the  inner  bond  of  all  the 
works,  deeds,  and  revelations  of  God.  The  inner  unity  of  the 
manifold  parts  of  Scripture  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  connected, 
perfect,  and  clear  memorial  of  the  economy  of  God.  Whoever 
has  attained  an  inward  comprehension  of  Scripture — has  entered 
into  its  spirit  and  plan — will  spontaneously  regard  and  judge 
the  manifold  variety  of  revealecl  facts  and  truths  just  from  the- 
centre-point  from  which  the  holy  Scriptures  are  written  in 
inner  harmony. 
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Only  by  the  assumption  of  this  fundamental  thought,  are  we 
in  the  position  to  appreciate,  in  their  true  significance,  the 
chronological  and  apocalyptic  labours  of  Bengel.  The  former 
cost  him  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  time  and  strength, 
which  seems  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  results. 
The  latter  were  the  darling  labour  of  his  life,  and  in  his  time- 
in  a  certain  circle,  mainly  contributed  to  procure  for  him  a 
prophetic  reputation — though  his  understanding  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  St  John,  in  detail,  has  no  particular  value  now-a-days. 
The  design  of  our  paper  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  jnto  any 
further  estimate  of  the  actual  results  of  these  investigations. 
Without  apologizing  for  Bengel's  chronological  and  apocalyptic 
systems,  we  sliall  indicate  the  theological  significance  of  these 
labours.  The  spirit  and  value  of  these  labours  lie  in  the  kernel 
concealed  within  the  shell.  At  the  foundation  of  his  chrono- 
logical labours  lay  the  idea  of  the  projection  of  a  history  of 
redemption,  and  a  historical  comprehension  of  Christianity  as 
a  gradually  progressive  institution  of  God.  With  regard  to  the 
Apocalypse  he  got  at  the  kernel  of  Scripture,  in  again  placing 
prophetic  theology  in  the  foreground  ;  and  the  fundamental 
thoughts  which  he  derived  from  the  Apocalj'pse,  became  the 
foundations  of  a  new  development  of  Protestant  doctrine. 
Bengel  belongs  to  that  rare  class  of  inquirers,  whose  appetite 
for  thorough  knowledge  leads  them  into  the  most  subtle  and 
careful  examination  of  details,  while  at  the  same  time,  they 
continually  keep  in  view  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  whole.  It 
can  easily  be  proved  from  Bengel's  own  utterances,  that  in 
this  sense  he  sought  to  determine  the  age  of  the  world, — to 
link  together  the  chain  of  Biblical  chronology  to  explain  the 
apocalyptic  numbers.  The  inwardly  connected  economy  of  God 
was  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  considered  its  inward  gradual  un- 
folding as  divided  also  outwardly  into  definite  periods.  Thus 
we  read  in  his  work,  "  Weltalter  "  (Age  of  the  World),  chap.  i. 
11  :  "  From  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Moses  to  the  end 
of  Revelations,  so  many  periods  are  not  named  in  vain.  If  we 
regard  them  piecemeal,  they  often  appear  frivolous  and  con- 
temptible ;  if  we  take  them  together  according  to  their  intro- 
duction in  Scripture  itself,  we  find  a  continuous  connected  line 
of  time,  consisting  of  proportionate  parts,  which  must  be  worthy 
of  divine  wisdom,  and  be  of  inestimable  importance.  The  goal 
of  this  Scriptural  line  is  the  day  of  Christ.  Without  this  goal 
it  is  impossible  to  say  why  so  many  important  histories  are 
recorded  in  Scripture  without  any  indication  of  the  date,  and 
why  the  circumstances  of  time  are  often  so  punctually  declared 
in  connection  with  minor  histories."  The  assumption  that  the 
Scripture  is  a  monument  of  the  organically  membered  economy 
of  God,  and  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Scripture  is  designed 
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to  give  man  an  abiding  insight  into  the  aim  of  God's  ways 
with  the  human  race,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Bengel's  interest 
in  BibHcal  chronology.  Because  he  supposed  that  this  inner 
organic  dovelopment  of  the  economy  of  God  had  also  its  out- 
ward measure  of  defined,  regular  periods, — for  this  reason 
alone  did  he  attach  importance  to  the  chronological  chain.  So 
at  the  introduction  to  Erkl.  Offenb.  sec.  84,  "  Jesus  Christ 
has  revealed  things  and  times  together;  therefore  we. dare 
not  separate  one  quite  from  the  other,  because  they  have  not 
been  joined  together  in  vain.  Whoever  has  a  false  chronology 
will  also  falsely  nnderstand  the  thing  itself."  All  soothsaying 
curiosity  to  raise  the  veil  of  futurity  was  far  from  Ben  gel. 
Ordo  Temporum,  chap.  xi.  15,  "An  aadacious  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  last  day  I  remove  far  from  mine  eyes,  not  only  by 
public  protest,  but  also  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  my  con- 
science, and  wish  it  removed  from  the  eyes  of  all  who  walk  in 
the  faith." 

The  reverence  with  which  Bengel  regarded  everything  which 
is  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  gift  of  God,  full  of  design,  caused  him 
to  inquire  why  so  many  dates  run  through  the  Bible  ;  and  as 
the  connection  of  the  economy  of  God  dawned  upon  him  out  of 
Scripture,  he  believed  he  might  find  in  t;he  chronology  an  out- 
ward scaffolding  for  the  history  of  revelation,  inwardly  so 
harmoniously  ordered  and  jointed.  For  example,  on  the 
detailed  dates  in  Luke  iii.  1,  2,  2.3,  Matt.  iii.  1,  he  remarks  in 
the  "  Hai-monie  der  Evangelien  "  (Harmony  of  the  Gospels), 
sec.  12,  obs.  ii.,  "  This  also  is  a  part  of  Scripture,  and  should 
be  despised  by  no  one  in  self-conceit  or  self-will,  or  in  apparent 
zeal,  as  something  in  vain  ;  but  should  be  received  with  grati- 
tude, modesty,  and  reverence,  and  be  expounded  as  much  as 
possible.  Everything  that  may  be  learned  must  be  turned  to 
the  use,  without  boasting,  which  may  be  drawn,  if  not  by  all, 
yet  by  different  readers  in  different  degrees,  not  just  in  the 
most  important  hours  of  repentance  or  death  ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, for  their  improvement,  strengthening,  and  discipline, 
and  especially  to  the  praise  of  God,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
truth  of  his  word." 

How  earnestly  Bengel  strove  to  construct  a  connected  history 
of  the  economy  of  God  with  his  chronological  investigations,  is 
proved  by  the  way  in  which  he,  following  the  track  of  Matt.  i. 
1, 13,  believed  that  he  had  furnished  an  important  contribution 
to  Christian  apologetics.  Thus  he  says,  in  the  "  Weltalter " 
(Age  of  the  World),  chap,  i.  12,  "A  proper  decision  by  which 
the  dates  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  brought  into  their 
fit  place,  serves  for  a  noble  proof,  particularly  against  the  Jews, 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  accordant 
and  inseparable,  in  purport  and  origin."     And  "  Ordo  Tern- 
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porum/'  chap,  xl  13,  "The  chronological  line  from  Genesis  to 
the  Apocalypse  establishes,  in  the  firmest  way,  the  immutable 
truth  of  all  Scripture,  against  all  opponents  of  the  Old  or  of  the 
New  Testament."  It  is  interesting  and  characteristic  as  to  the 
spirit  of  Bengel's  theology  that,  in  the  preface  to  "  Ordo  Tem- 
porum,""  sect,  1,  he  places  the  new  thought,  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  his  Scripture  investigation  in  connection  with 
Biblical  chronology,  alongside  of  the  old  Protestant  doctrine. 
"  The  holy  Scripture  gives  as  a  double  monument :  first,  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  Creator  Redeemer,  Comforter,  of  angels, 
of  men,  of  sin,  of  grace,  &c.  ;  and  this  knowledge  is  the  most 
necessary.  Next,  the  way  and  manner  of  the  divine  economy 
in  the  education  of  the  human  race,  in  the  promises  of  Christ, 
given,  fulfilled,  or  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  government  of  the 
people  from  the  first  to  the  last  times.  A  physician  may  not 
forget  the  bones  in  examining  the  finer  parts.  So  he  who  uses 
Scripture  in  a  becoming  manner  will  handle  the  chief  points  of 
faith  for  his  own  and  others'  salvation  ;  but  just  so  he  may 
not  neglect  the  sacred  times,  particularly  as  both  parts  mutually 
elucidate  and  confirm  each  other."  In  the  historical  direction, 
which  a  great  part  of  the  recent  theology  has  taken,  it  appears 
superfluous  to  indicate  the  pioneer  significance  of  these  funda- 
mental thoughts  of  Bengel. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  chronological  were  the  apoca- 
lyptic labours  of  Bengel.  "Ordo  Temporum,"  chap.  viii.  13  : 
"The  goal  of  all  times  in  Scripture  is  the  return  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  glory."  The  ground  on  which  Bengel  founded  his  industrious 
investigation  of  the  Apocalypse  is  again  respect  for  the  words  of 
Scripture  :  "  Happy  is  he  who  reads  and  hears  the  words  of  the 
prophecy."  He  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  deprived,  either 
by  the  difficulties  of  understanding,  or  by  the  variety  of  inter- 
pretations hitherto  offered,  of  the  hope  of  discovering  the  true 
meaning  of  Scripture.  According  to  the  fundamental  thoughts 
which  he  derived  from  holy  Scripture,  it  was  necessary  that 
prophecy  should  advance  more  into  the  foreground  of  research 
than  it  had  hitherto  done  in  Protestant  theology.  He  saw  the 
cause  of  this  in  the  fact,  that  the  interpretation  offered  in 
Scripture  itself  had  not  yet  entered  in  power,  partly  in  the 
darkness  in  which  our  eyes  are  involved  in  prophecy.  For  the 
economy  of  God  receives  full  elucidation  for  the  separate  parts 
of  its  development,  only  from  the  ultimate  aim  of  it ;  inasmuch 
as  the  decree  lying  at  its  foundation  comes  to  realisation. 
Here  too  the  particular  results  of  his  research  are  less  import- 
ant, than  the  prompting  spirit  and  the  abiding  fundamental 
thoughts,  which  he  transferred  from  the  prophetic  parts  to  the 
other  parts  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  thereby  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  entire  studies  of  his  school,  and  acquired  new 
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ground-thoughts,  out  of  which  a  more  scriptural,  systematic 
structure  of  Christian  doctrine  was  unfolded.  He  regarded, 
moreover,  these  labours  more  in  the  light  of  a  service  of  God, 
than  the  considered  censure  or  praise  of  men.  "  Abriss  der 
Briidergemeinde : ''  "I  do  not  make  apocalyptic  theology  solely 
the  subject  of  my  writings,  but  it  is  a  part  of  them.  I  have 
never  presumed  to  play  the  prophet.  Who  is  a  bad  inter- 
preter or  a  right  one  in  prophecy,  depends  not  on  the  dictum 
of  any  man,  but  on  the  testimony  of  the  Lord."  Bengel  sought 
in  prophetic  theology  the  key  to  the  true  appreciation  of  the 
present,  and  from  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  God  laid  down  in 
it,  elucidated  the  varied  human  relationships.  "Erkl.  Offenb/' 
ou.  xii,  12,  p.  621:  "God  has  given  this  remarkable  pro- 
phecy so  solemnly,  not  only  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
commonplace  of  his  providence  over  his  believing  people,  or 
that  after  the  final  fulfilment  we  may  know  his  omniscience, 
known  to  us  without  that,  but  that  his  servants  in  every  age 
may  know  how  it  is  with  them  ;  and  the  more  dangerous  a 
time  is,  the  greater  the  help  which  is  offered  them  in  the 
prophecy.''  The  survey  of  the  school  of  Bengel  will  complete 
the  proof,  that  the  significance  of  Bengel  consists  less  in  what 
he  added  of  actual  results  to  theological  science,  than  in  the 
fundamental  thoughts,  of  which  he  was  only  half  conscious  to 
himself,  which  he  derived  from  a  conscientious  converse  with 
the  holy  Scriptures,  out  of  which  all  his  laborious  special 
studies  proceeded. 

In  fact,  the  germs  of  a  Biblical  system  of  doctrine,  i.e.,  of  a 
connected  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  Scripture,  lay  in  the 
method  of  Scripture  interpretation,  which  Bengel  originated, 
and  in  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  economy  of  God,  which 
with  Scripture  he  placed  in  the  centre  point  of  theological 
thought.  Once  in  Weltalter  (i.  23)  Bengel  expresses  pointedly 
this  significance  of  his  researches — "  The  great  economy  of  God 
is  exhibited  in  Scripture,  how  he  has  given  his  promises,  has 
fulfilled  them,  and  will  fulfil  them  in  Christ  Jesus,  In  this  last 
connection  we  first  perceive,  why  the  holy  Scripture,  in  its 
books,  is  arranged  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise  ;  as  well  as  how 
they  are  composed  after  each  other,  from  Moses  till  the  apostles, 
and  furnish  a  system  or  connected  record.  Without  such  a 
consideration  many  use  the  holy  Scriptures,  for  the  most  part 
as  a  little  text-book  (Spruchbuchlein)."  To  the  same  effect 
Hahn  writes  (1778)  to  Ewald — "I  honour  the  writings  of 
Oetinger  and  Bengel,  those  two  despised  men,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  style,  as  on  account  of  the  principal  ideas,  which  I 
feel  in  my  heart  to  be  in  accordance  with  Scripture." 

Ph.  M.  Hahn's  system  affords  a  thorough  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, for  he  has  worked  up  systematically  the   fundamental 
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thoughts  of  Scripture  brought  to  light  by  Bengel  in  the  most 
unmixed  and  clearest  way.  Here  we  can  only  give  some  pre- 
liminary hints. 

The  DOCTRINE  OF  GoD,  under  the  point  of  view  of  the 
economy  of  God,  was  brought  out  of  the  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion in  which  the  isolated  treatment  had  placed  it,  and  put 
in  the  most  living  relation  to  revelation  and  its  history.  The 
secrets  of  the  inner  life  of  God,  which  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  in- 
dependent of  all  finite  being  and  events,  were  not  denied,  but 
so  toned  that  the  God  of  Scripture  is  the  revealed,  and  not  the 
hidden  God,  while  it  is  from  his  works  and  deeds  that  we  know 
his  nature  (Wesen).  Hence  Bengel  connects  the  doctrine  of 
God  with  the  name  of  God,  places  in  the  foreground  the  attri- 
butes of  holiness  and  glory,  which  are  exalted  in  revelation,  in- 
sists on  the  careful  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. — 
Compare  the  discussion  on  Apoc.  i.  7,  in  Gnomon,  on  the  names 
of  God,  and  especially  the  discourses  on  Revelation. 

The  fact  that  Bengel  directed  thought  to  the  end  of  the  ways 
of  God  was  not  only  a  completing  of  inquiry,  but  the  means  by 
which  the  entire  understanding  of  Scripture  found  a  new  path. 
The  heavenly  world  with  its  unseen  realities  entered  vividly  into 
consciousness.  The  eye  of  faith  was  directed  from  the  earthly 
church  as  an  institution  of  piety  for  salvation,  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  is  of  heavenly  origin,  of  heavenly  power,  and  heavenly 
design,  and  which  stretches  itself  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  this 
earthly  world.  By  directing  thought  to  the  future  world,  the 
world  of  spirit  attained  reaUty  and  form  as  a  self-subsisting,  ful- 
filled domain  of  life  ;  and  a  Biblical  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
things  must  needs  break  through  the  world  of  sense.  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  Excursus  in  the  Gnomon  on  Heb.  xii.,  on  the 
independent  existence  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  heaven.  The 
spiritualistic  separation  of  the  spirit  and  the  body,  the  mistak- 
ing of  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in  the  visible,  bodily  exhibition 
of  his  glory,  ceased  ;  and  with  the  ideas  of  the  corporeality  and 
essentiality  of  the  spirit,  he  more  deeply  appreciated  the  living 
bond  between  the  world  of  spirit  and  the  world  of  sense.  At 
the  same  time  the  right  point  of  view  for  the  historical  under- 
standing of  revelation  was  supplied  from  eschatology.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  the  evil  of  neglecting  the  living,  ethical,  and 
physical  bond  between  God  and  man,  in  favour  of  the  juridical 
relationship  to  God,  necessarily  ceased.  This  affected  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  the  comprehension  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  In  his  chronological  and  apocalyptic  writings  there 
was  opened  up  furthermore  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Old 
Testament,  although  none  of  his  literary  activity  was  elscAvhere 
devoted  to  its  exposition.  His  pupils  first  advanced  further  on 
the  path  opened  up  by  him.     Moreover,  the  human,  historical 
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figure  of  Christ  attained  fuller  recognition  than  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical Christology.  Though,  as  remarked,  the  germs  and  indica- 
tions only  of  these  consequences  are  given  in  Bengal's  writings, 
the  farther  unfolding  is  found  only  scattered  here  and  there  in 
single  observations. 

More  immediately  successful  and  more  -worked  out  were  the 
fruits  of  Bengel's  research  in  the  new  elucidation  of  the  original 
significance  of  the  pkincipal  Biblical  thoughts.  Here,  also 
he  took  up  the  interrupted  work  of  the  Reformation  period. 
In  the  short,  pithy  annotations  of  the  "  Gnomon,'"  a  store  of 
bibli co-theological  material,  towards  this  side,  is  deposited.  In 
this  labour  Bengel  was  obliged  to  combat  not  only  dogmatism, 
but  also  Pietism  and  the  Moravians.  Not  only  had  orthodoxy 
broken  off  its  doctrinal  development  in  a  firmly  fixed  unbiblical 
terminology,  which  estranged  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form 
of  doctrine  from  the  holy  Scripture.  Cocceius  also,  under  the 
one-sided  influence  of  his  federal  system,  and  of  his  far  from 
sober  propensity  for  allegorising,  and  Pietism,  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  reading  of  Scripture  fully  edifying,  misemployed  the 
emphasis  of  Biblical  language  in  well  meant  but  arbitrary  in- 
terpretations. Bengel's  fear  of  the  words  of  God  deterred  him 
alike  from  the  too  much  and  the  too  little.  The  simplicity  of 
Scripture  words  concerned  him  more  than  pet  ideas  and  pious 
feelings;  his  sober  perspicuity  and  his  tender  conscientiousness 
revolted  from  every  human  addition.  He  combated  the  trivia- 
lities and  audacities  of  Zinzendorfs  hymns  with  the  zeal  of 
earnest  admonition  and  warning.  It  was  not  only  a  postulate 
of  his  piety,  but  a  conviction,^tested  by  long  years  of  converse 
with  the  Scriptures — that  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God  speaks 
only  one  language,  i.  e.,  that  in  the  designation  of  sacred  things 
it  has  a  manner  throughout  the  same,  however  different  the 
causes,  garbs,  and  points  of  view  of  the  individual  authors  may 
be.  His  notions  of  the  independent  peculiarities  of  the  separate 
writers,  and  of  the  influence  of  their  human  gifts  on  their  writ- 
ings, were,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  orthodox  idea  of  in- 
spiration, daring  and  free,  as  the  way  in  which,  in  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  he  ascribes  to  Matthew  and  John  "  a  higher  and 
greater  measure  of  the  Spirit,"  than  to  Mark  and  Luke.  But 
this  conviction  took  for  granted  that  in  the  manifold  parts  of 
Scripture,  which  had  from  time  to  time  arisen,  an  harmonious 
self-connected  system  of  truth  was  concealed  out  of  which  the 
sacred  writers  discoursed.  The  inner  harmony  of  the  truth 
living  in  them  permitted  them  to  bind  with  the  same  words  ideas 
which  ever  remained  the  same,  and  communicated  a  force  and 
moderation  to  their  method  of  discourse  which  far  surpasses  clas- 
sical literature.  This  force,  which  grasps  much  in  one,  and  this 
moderation  which  knows  no  exaggeration,  no  empty  phrase,  im- 
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parts  to  Scripture  that  irresistible  charm  which  it  exercises  over 
every  unvitiated  taste.  Hence  the  word  of  God  is  never  exhausted 
through  the  centuries,  and  the  intelligent  reader  never  grows  weary 
of  exploring  its  depths.  The  saying,  that  an  elephant  must  swim, 
in  Scripture,  and  a  sheep  may  wade  in  it,  was  adopted  by  Bengel 
from  the  church  father  from  his  innermost  experience.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Gnomon,  sec.  xii.,  he  makes  the  demand — "To  exe- 
gesis belongs  especially  knowledge  of  Biblical  language,  which  is 
ever  worthy  of  divine  wisdom,  even  when  it  condescends  entirely 
to  our  low  condition.  Three  things  were  combined  in:  the  holy 
men  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  truth — the  orderly  connection  of  thought,  the  precise  ex- 
pression of  ideas,  the  original  power  of  the  affections."  This 
claim  proceeded  from  the  observation  that  Scripture  in  its  form 
is  a  whole — a  self-connected  production  of  tJie  Holy  Ghost,  and 
attention  especially  to  the  last  two  points  cuts  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief  of  the  exegetical  and  dogmatical  theology  previously 
prevailing.  Then  Bengel  sought  (Gnomon,  preface,  sec.  xiv.) 
"  to  explain  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  words  of  the  text,  i.  e., 
to  understand  what  substance  of  thought  the  words  concealed 
in  the  mind  of  the  author,  not  too  much  and  not  too  little. 
The  niceties  and  accuracies  of  the  divine  language  must  be 
sought  out.  The  emphatic  style  must  be  studied  in  which  the 
proper  signification  is  sometimes  stronger  and  sometimes  weaker. 
The  Greek  language  is  rich  in  means  of  emphasis.  It  happens 
very  easily  that  false  emphases  are  found  and  the  true  over- 
looked. Both  must  be  narrowly  observed.  Through  all  periods 
of  Scripture  there  runs  wonderfully  an  analogy  of  precise  usage, 
usus  loquendi,  uninterruptedly  remaining  the  same;"  and 
Gnomon  preface,  sec.  xiv.,  "A  good  style  must  be  deep  and 
simple.  Both,  seldom  combined  elsewhere,  are  united  in  holy 
Scripture,  the  greatest  depth  with  the  greatest  simplicity.  AH 
human  niceties  of  court  style  are  surpassed  by  the  language  of 
holy  Scripture.  God  speaks  worthy  of  God.  Deep  are  his  thoughts, 
and  therefore  his  words  are  inexhaustible  in  excellence  and 
power.  The  verbal  expression  of  the  sacred  writers  coiresponda 
exactly  to  their  mental  impression  of  the  things.  Much  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  most  appropriate  medium.  That  must  be 
sought  after.  In  this  sense,  Luther  says,  theolog^ns  nothing  but  a 
grammar,  which  occupies  itself  with  the  Avords  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
This  harmony  of  the  Biblical  usus  loquendi  was  not  under- 
stood by  Bengel  in  the  sense  that  every  word  in  every  connec- 
tion, and  in  every  author,  had  only  one  narrowly  fixed  idea. 
That  the  fundamental  thoughts  in  their  harmonious  light  are 
broken  into  many  rays,  Bengel  clearly  saw ;  and  his  Gnomon 
is  full  of  this.  But  he  saw  in  Scripture  such  an  accuracy  and 
clearness  in  the  delineation   of  heavenly  things,  preser\ing 
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under  the  most  manifold  applications  a  similar  character,  that 
from  this  similarity  of  delineation  there  shines  a  connected 
system  of  truth,  out  of  which  the  sacred  writers  spoke.  Through 
the  rubbish  of  a  terminology  which  grew  up  under  the  influence 
of  heathen  philosophy  and  dogmatic  controversies,  Bengel 
sought,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  Biblical  language,  anew  to 
realise  the  original  thoughts  of  the  apostles ;  and  thus  to 
attain  an  insight  into  the  spirit  and  plan  of  revelation. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  original  force  of  the  precise 
Biblical  ideas,  is  the  investigation  of  what  Bengel  called  the 
afectus  and  'snores  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  He  says,  in  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  sec.  153: — "In  a  well-formed  dis- 
course three  things  are  always  to  be  found.  (1 .)  The  grounds 
of  the  doctrine,  and  proof  {'koyoi),  by  which  a  subject  is  eluci- 
dated and  confirmed.  (2.)  The  strong  emotions  of  the  heart 
(ca^Tj) — as  love,  desire,  joy,  and  such  liiie.  (3.)  What  belongs  to 
propriety  and  grace,  and  often  draws  with  it  tender  movements 
of  the  heart  {rjdri)."  The  two  first  are  pretty  tolerably  con- 
sidered by  expositors,  but  the  third  is  not  borne  in  mind  by 
them  so  diligently  as  it  ought. 

''  Cum  affectibus  Sanctis  quod  comparari  possit  terra  nihil  alit. 
Continenfcur  autem  in  iis  etiam  ra  ridrj,  sive  mores  vocabulo  minus 
commodo.  Affectuum  rationem  habent  sapientiores,  spiritual!  ex- 
perientia  preediti  ;  mores  omnium  pace  dixerim,  propemodum 
negligentur,  preeterquam  quod  verecundia  scripturee  interdum 
pr^dicatum.  Et  tamen  mores  per  omnes  sermones  atque  epistolas 
Novi  Testament!  inviobilita  diffusi  continuam  quandam  commenda- 
tionem  habent  ejus,  qui  agit  aut  loquitur,  aut  scribit  et  decorum 
prascipue  complectuntur."     (G-nomon,  preface,  sec.  xv.) 

The  Gnomon  has  specially  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  con- 
sidering the  mores  as  well  as  the  affectus.  "  The  most  of  it  is 
of  that  kind  which  is  more  accessible  to  the  disposition,  the 
feeling  of  the  heart,  than  to  reproduction  in  words." 

"  Earnest  and  graceful  as  were  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  we  find 
in  them  a  sameness  of  appropriate  expression  peculiarly  suitable  to 
him  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  as  carried  with  it  nought  of  irony."  (Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  sec.  Ixxxiv.  2.)  "  There  is  something  in- 
comprehensible in  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ — about  his  mani- 
festation and  humiliation.  From  this  arose  a  wonderful  temperor- 
mentum  of  his  holy  affections,  discourses,  and  whole  testimony  to- 
wards his  heavenly  Father,  towards  his  disciples,  and  towards  all 
those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse,  as  sometimes  the  one,  some- 
times the  other,  predominated  as  it  were.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  decorum  which  became  his  divine  majesty,  and  the  condescen- 
sion towards  his  poor  brethren,  act  their  part  in  and  through  each 
other  in  the  most  admirable  manner.     No  human  wisdom  and  tact 
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have  sufficed  ta  express  this  ia  a  becoming  manner,  and  yet  the 
evangelists  have  splendidly  succeeded  in  doing  it."  (Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  sec.  clii.  2.) 

The  dispute  of  Bengel  with  Zinzendorf  shews  to  what  far- 
reaching  consequences  the  arbitrary  neglect  of  the  tempera- 
7)ientum  and  the  decorum  of  Scripture  language  leads,  and 
what  influence  BengeFs  insight  into  the  tenderer,  finer  features 
of  Scripture  had  upon  his  dogmatic  views.  As  a  model  of  a 
controversial  treatise,  as  acute  as  it  was  humble  and  affec- 
tionate, which  unreservedly  exposed  error  and  confirmed  truth 
from  Scripture,  the  "  Sketch  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,"  is 
highly  worthy  of  perusal.  Lange  had  silenced  Bengel — nay, 
more,  had  defended  the  Count  against  Oetinger — but  the 
growing  levity  of  Zinzendorf  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  the 
stiffening  of  doctrine  into  some  pet  materials,  constrained  him 
to  publish  his  views.  He  missed  in  the  wounds-theology  the 
recognition  of  the  resurrection  and  glory  of  Christ ;  in  the  doc- 
trine of  God,  chaste  reverential  awe  before  the  thrice  holy  One. 
He  censures  him  for  these  things :  that  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Chri'-";t  is  not  allowed  to  be  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  arbitrarily  trifled  with  as  the  dear  "little 
mother  of  Jesus  "  {dem.  lieben  mutterlein  Jesu) ;  that  in  the 
expression  "  little  Jesus  "  (Jesulein),  the  Lord  of  glory  is  for- 
gotten in  irreverent  familiarity ;  that  in  railing  words  against 
Satan  expressions  are  employed  contrary  to  Scripture,  which 
grants  him  a  86^a ;  that,  in  an  unbecoming  manner,  the  tender 
relationships  of  human  family  life  are  transferred  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  ;  that  the  precious  promises  of  Revelation  to  the  Church 
of  Philadelphia  were  presumptuously  appropriated,  and  the 
reverence  due  to  the  word  of  God  thereby  violated — and  so  on. 
Repeatedly  did  Bengel  acknowledge  the  living  heart-piety  of 
the  Count,  but  so  much  the  more  needful  did  he  believe  it  to 
be  to  sound  the  word,  "  the  whole  Scripture,"  in  his  ears. 
Especially  did  he  subject  Zinzendorfs  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  step  by  step,  to  a  keen  but  telling  criticism,  on 
account  of  its  deviation  from  the  simplicity  and  moderation  of 
Scripture  language.  An  essay  in  the  "  Weltalter,"  entitled 
"  Consideration  of  Holy  Scripture,  how  it  is  our  model  even  in 
phraseology,"  refers  more  to  the  arbitrary  and  antiscriptural 
phraseology  in  the  hymns  and  sermons.  He  here  points  out 
how,  through  the  light  use  of  words,  the  doctrine,  the  life,  and 
the  worship  of  Christians  deviate  from  healthy  truth.  "  Holy 
Scripture  is  a  rule  of  faith  and  life ;  but  one  seldom  reflects, 
that  even  in  the  phraseology  the  strictest  accuracy  is  observed. 
God  only  can  speak  in  a  perfectly  becoming  manner  of  himself, 
and  his  w^ords  ever  correspond  exactly  with  his  truth.  Hence 
it  often  happens  that  the  most  important  doctrines  are  derived 
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in  the  New  Testament  from  the  most  minute  words  in  the  Old 
Testament."  In  the  case  of  the  Fall,  and  other  instances  of 
Bible  history,  Bengel  points  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  the 
phraseology  of  God  even  in  the  apparently  least  respect.  He 
then  animadverts  in  detail  on  many  expressions  customary  in 
science,  in  worship,  in  society,  and  adds,  "  One  might  draw  up  an 
Index  Expurgatorius,  in  which  even  FINE  prayers,  hymns,  and 
meditations  would  needs  be  condemned,  and  not  unreasonably." 
The  thorough  and  clear  limitation  of  Biblical  ideas,  in  their 
original  signification,  and  the  indicating  of  the  tenderer  and 
finer  traits  of  Scripture,  as  also  the  elucidation  of  it  in  detail, 
facilitated  by  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  these  are  the  things  which 
render  Bengel's  Gnomon  valuable  to  this  day. 

Since  its  publication,  this  excellent  work  has  never  been  out 
of  the  hands  of  believing  Bible  students;  and  the  more  it  is  used 
the  more  will  it  be  valued.  Whoever  glances  for  the  first  time 
into  this  remarkable  book  might  become  giddy,  like  an  igno- 
rant person  in  a  picture  gallery,  suited  for  a  higher  point  of 
view.  Almost  nothing  but  short,  often  unfinished,  sentences ; 
and  what  varied  contents !  We  find  sometimes  critical  re- 
marks, which  occasionally  extend  to  whole  treatises ;  some- 
times hermeneutical  rules  ;  sometimes  a  sting  in  the  con- 
science ;  sometimes  a  general  life-truth,  derived  from  the  text ; 
sometimes  a  Biblical  theological  excursus  and  development  of 
the  sacred  fundamental  thoughts.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
only  short  grammatical  or  archaeological  annotations,  elucida- 
tions of  the  connection,  or  parallels  from  Scripture,  often  Avith- 
out  application,  simply  inserted.  Extraordinary  learning  is 
applied :  sometimes  the  old  rabbis  are  summoned  for  the 
most  diverse  purposes  ;  sometimes  old  and  new  theological 
literature;  moreover  ancient  classical  literature,  in  the  most 
different  representatives,  is  cited  to  furnish  linguistic  proofs. 
A  tabular  view  of  the  contents  heads  each  book  ;  but  elsewhere, 
too,  we  find  retrospective  aiid  prospective  allusions  which  eluci- 
date the  thread  of  the  connection.  In  other  places  polemical 
remarks  against  the  Romish  Church  are  suddenly  encountered, 
apologetic  hints,  censures  of  prevailing  customs  and  most  settled 
prejudices.  Things  which  are  ordinarily  discussed  at  length  in 
commentaries  we  miss  entirely ;  other  matter,  which  is  gene- 
rally passed  over,  is  carefully  annotated.  Especially  occasion 
is  taken  from  particular  observations  to  clear  up  the  usus 
loquendi  of  all  Scripture.  (Compare,  for  instance,  on  Eom.  i» 
17 ;  on  bixamwri ;  and  on  2  Cor.  v.) 

Nevertheless,  the  Gnomon  is  far  from  being  a  copious  com- 
mentary, embracing  all  these  sides.  For  the  manifold  remarks 
are  found  quite  scattered,  attached  to  individual  passages — 
sometimes  of  this,  sometimes  of  that  kind.     Very  few  marked 
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verses  are  subjected  to  an  all-sided  illustration.  For  the  most 
part  the  single  verse  receives  its  exceedingly  sparing  allotted 
portion,  and  the  character  of  the  annotation  changes  with  each. 
The  reader  likewise  has  the  impression  that  plan  and  design 
prevail  in  the  work,  and  that  annotations  are  not  added  to  the 
text  just  as  they  occur.  What,  then,  is  the  harmonising  funda- 
mental thought  which  reduces  to  plan  and  order  the  chequered 
thronging  crowd  ?  We  remember  the  fourfold  task  which 
Bengel  prescribed  for  the  exposition  of  the  in  itself  perspicuous 
rand  transparent  Scripture,  in  order  to  put  the  reader  in  the 
possibiUty  of  understanding,  in  which  the  original  readers  found 
•themselves.  Indeed,  this  point  of  view,  next  to  calling  to  the 
reader's  mind  of  modern  culture  the  grammatical  and  historical 
.-suppositions  of  the  text,  gives  unity  and  design  to  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  of  learned  knowledge  which  Bengel  inter- 
'wove  with  the  exposition.  We  know  what  an  important  matter 
of  conscience  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  original  text 
■was  to  him.  Hence  he  diligently  made  use  of,  for  this  end,  all 
the  available  MSS.,  all  the  ancient  versions  based  on  MSS.,  all 
the  citations  of  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  literature.  He 
had  not  prosecuted  independent  creative  studies  in  philology, 
philosophy,  and  archaeology  ;  but  diligent  predecessors  in  these 
•helps  had  stored  up  immense  materials.  And  besides  close 
acquaintance  with  classical  antiquity,  he  not  only  usefully 
appropriated  the  treasures  already  discovered,  but  most  valu- 
able is  the  economical,  discerning,  unostentatious  way  in  which 
he  applied  the  material  at  command  duly  to  elucidate  every 
passage.  The  illustration  of  Biblical  language  has  not  only  a 
philological,  but  also  a  theological  side.  In  this  Bengel  con- 
-sulted  iScripture  itself;  and  by  comprehensive  comparison,  fine 
^Tjservation,  precise  grasp,  and  deeper  understanding  of  the 
ideas,  has  rendered  unsurpassed  service.  The  Gnomon  is  a 
aich  fountain  for  the  apprehension  of  the  original  Bible  ideas  in 
Ttheir  simplest  root-signification  and  their  fine  shades  of  differ- 
ence. He  explains  them  partly  etymologically,  partly  through 
parallel  passages,  partly  through  the  elucidation  of  their  posi- 
ition  in  Biblical  doctrines  as  a  whole,  partly  by  the  particular 
connection  in  which  they  everywhere  occur.  He  points  out 
forcibly  the  linguistic  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  how,  especially  in  the  Apocalypse,  John  spoke  Greek, 
it  is  true,  but  thought  in  Hebrew. 

But  not  only  in  important  fundamental  ideas,  but  also  in 
particles ;  compounds,  especially  prepositional,  in  different  for- 
mations of  words  from  one  root ;  in  synonymes,  we  find  his 
striking  hiats,  which  cast  unexpected  light  on  particular  pas- 
sages. Moreover,  in  the  connection  of  sentences,  he  points  out 
clearly  and  pithily  the  relations,  the  antitheses,  and  the  cor- 
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•roborations,  with  a  penetrating  acuteness  ;  and  thus,  by  a 
grammatical  method,  wins  out  of  Scripture  the  emphases  which 
an  affectation  of  believing  had  inserted  in  the  Scripture.  Some- 
times he  gives,  on  the  occasion  of  single  observations,  hints  on 
the  v.sus  loquendi  of  Scripture  in  general,  as  one  acquainted 
with  the  most  hidden  features  of  Scripture,  which  are  excellent 
sign-posts  to  the  understanding  of  it. 

As  the  fourth  problem  of  the  exegete,  Bengel  appeared  to 
clear  away  the  prejudices  and  abuses  that  had  subsequently 
crept  in.  It  is  itself  a  great  thing  that  his  Gnomon,  free  from 
the  fetters  of  the  prevailing  dogmatic  system  and  method  of 
preaching,  followed  the  footsteps  of  Scripture  itself.  But  he 
definitely  opposed,  too,  many  an  error;  and  here  he  was  aided 
by  his  keen  eye,  practised  in  the  discernment  of  the  true  and 
the  false,  his  slow,  but  conscientious,  pious  judgment,  his  un- 
biassed, thoughtful  character. 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  the  varied  material  among 
particular  passages,  Bengel  expresses  himself  thus  in  Gnomon, 
preface,  sec.  xvi. : — "  I  do  not  purpose  to  paraphrase  only,  nor 
to  make  grammatical  remarks  only,  nor  only  to  give  scholia, 
nor  only  to  explain  archseologically,  dialectically,  dogmatically, 
polemically,  porismatically,  but  to  do  something  of  each.  Each 
has  its  use,  but  must  not  be  abused  by  too  great  stress  being 
laid  upon  it.  Whatever  style  of  annotation  each  particular 
section,  each  particular  passage  demands  for  the  explanation  of 
its  peculiarity,  that  I  employ.  Everything,  however,  is  so  set 
forth,  that  cause  is  given  to  the  reader  to  think  more  about  it." 
This  leads  to  a  remark  which  must  strike  every  reader  of  the 
Gnomon.  Bengel  takes  for  granted  attentive  and  thinking 
readers.  The  remarks  are  chiefly  of  that  kind  which  furnish 
answers  to  questions  not  expressed,  which  force  themselves  on 
the  reflective  reader  of  holy  Scripture.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Gnomon  is  the  result  of  his  labour  as  a 
■teacher.  The  annotations  were  originally  only  jottings  for  use 
in  his  school.  When  one  attentively  reads  Scripture,  and  is 
detained  by  questions  grammatical,  historical,  or  about  things, 
he  finds  in  the  Gnomon  an  answer  in  .solid,  pregnant  sentences, 
in  a  form  which  pre-supposes  just  such  inquiry.  The  Gnomon, 
as  its  title  indicates,  purposes  only  to  be  a  directing  sign-post. 
It  professes  to  give  no  exhaustive  exposition,  nor  even  to  un- 
fold the  rich  consequences  of  its  annotations ;  but  where  light 
on  the  subject  or  historical  explanations  are  not  needful  for  the 
modern  reader,  he  indicates  only  what  is  peculiar  and  important 
in  the  text,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  make  the  application  of  it 
for  himself  Bengel  himself  expresses  it.  His  Gnomon  says 
only,  *'  Thus  the  text  has  it,  not  otherwise.  Just  this  noun,  just 
this  verb,  this  particle,  this  case,  this  tense  Ls  employed,  no 
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other  ;  just  this  construction,  this  repetition,  this  transposition, 
this  train  of  thought,  and  no  other." 

As  a  guide  at  home  in  a  magnificent  country,  grown  grey  in 
the  love  and  knowledge  of  it,  has  to  reply  to  the  thousand  in- 
quisitive questions  of  the  wanderer  travelling  through  it,  with 
open  mind  interested  on  every  side — questions  which,  by  their 
motley  succession  and  ever-changing  contents,  reveal  the  mani- 
fold impressions  made  by  the  scene  on  the  wayfarer's  mind — and, 
in  addition,  incidentally  draws  the  tourist's  attention  to  beauties 
and  peculiarities  which  escape  the  stranger's  eye ;  and  as  he 
from  his  treasury  of  ancient  legends  and  events,  which  he  him- 
self has  witnessed,  imparts  to  that  monument,  that  house,  that 
tree,  its  peculiarly  memorable  significance,  so  Bengel,  intimate 
with  the  Bible  by  incessant  study  from  early  youth,  accurately 
acquainted  with  its  language,  its  histories,  its  niceties,  penetrated 
with  a  pious  love  and  reverence  for  it,  leads  us,  instructing, 
replying,  narrating,  through  its  fertile  plains.  This  is  the 
learned,  scientific  side  of  his  exposition  ;  the  other  is  the  manly 
and  TOjol  handling  which  he  missed  in  his  predecessors,  com- 
prehending all,  great  and  small,  in  the  one  fundamental  thought 
of  the  economy  of  God.  Not  only  where  Bengel  plants  piercing 
stings  in  the  conscience,  where  he  reproves,  exposes,  calls,  con- 
soles, stimulates,  but  everywhere  he  places  reverently  in  the 
foreground  whatever  si)iritual  contents  reside  in  Scripture, 
without  himself  adding  anything  to  it.  Hence,  abundance  of 
homiletic  material  is  found  in  the  Gnomon,  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, Menken's  sermons  with  it.  Inward  reverence  and  fear 
of  the  word  of  God  communicate  themselves  involuntarily  in 
the  use  of  the  Gnomon.  Holy  fear  of  everything,  even  the 
least,  spoken  by  God,  trembling  and  adoring  joy  at  the  glory  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  inhabitants,  which  surpasses  thought 
and  anticipation,  obedient  earnestness  towards  the  inviolable 
demands  of  the  will  of  God,  tender  purity  with  which  he  sacredly 
handles  holy  things,  breathe,  like  a  fresh,  soft  breath  of  life, 
through  this  book. 

We  can  now  understand  in  what  sense  Bengel  combined  the 
different  gifts  of  Grotius,  Cocceius,  Bohme,  and  Arndt.  The 
theosophy  of  Bohme  was  certainly  foreign  to  him.  But  he 
does  not  speak  in  utterly  disparaging  terms,  but  cautiously,  of 
a  theosophy  founded  in  Scripture : — 

"  There  are  those  who  seek  in  Revelation  a  sensum  theosophicum, 
metaphysico-mysticum,  microcosmicum,  simul  et  macracosmicum,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called  ;  others  reject  it  at  once,  pronouncing 
it  to  be  fanatical  stuff.  For  my  part,  I  tremble  to  cast  away  with- 
out discrimination  what  does  not  militate  against  Scripture,  but 
only  more  closely  determines  the  utterances  of  Scripture  ;  otherwise 
I  might  slander  something  that  is  good  and  true,  but  only  too  high 
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and  too  deep  for  me.  He  is  to  be  called  to  account  who  blindly 
rejects  what  may  be  actually  a  dream  and  an  error.  Without  doubt, 
the  foundation  and  circumference  of  this  prophecy  has  a  more  secret 
length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth,  than  I  can  understand,  of  which 
I  attain  nothing,  but  what  the  perfectly  clear  expression  of  prophecy 
carries  with  it.  Nevertheless,  let  every  one  of  those  who  build  on 
such  theosophic  foundations  consider:  Whether  he  has  a  divine  cer- 
tainty of  what  he  teaches  ?  Whether  he  so  speaks,  because  he  had 
a  forerunner  whom  he  considers  peculiarly  enlightened,  or  because 
he  enjoys  a  gift  at  first  hand  1  Whether  he  and  it  are  in  no  point 
conflicting  ?  Whether  those  who  enjoy  no  such  gift  are  bound  to 
approve  what  he  utters,  or  whether  they  could  steer  themselves  into 
something  of  the  sort  ?  Whether  he  first  acquired  his  knowledge 
from  the  veritable  words  of  revelation,  or  whether  he  previously 
got  it  elsewhere,  and  afterwards  discovered  that  the  revelation  agreed 
with  it  ?  And  if,  after  all,  it  should  be  right,  such  exposi- 
tions are,  nevertheless,  not  perfect,  if  they  do  not  so  far  condescend 
to  revelation  itself,  as  to  exhibit  what  is  to  happen  in  the  outward 
visible  world  by  what  is  already  fulfilled  in  history,  and  vigorously 
follow  to  its  results,  so  far  as  it  remains  to  be  fulfilled.  We  must 
not  desire  to  be  more  spiritual  than  the  Spirit  himself  will  have  it; 
but  in  the  language  in  which  God  speaks  to  tis,  we  must  both  un- 
derstand him  and  again  discourse  with  men.  They,  on  the  contrary, 
accustom  themselves  so  much  to  a  certain  kind  of  inward  feeling, 
and  a  certain  impression  of  secret  things,  that  their  understanding 
is  almost  inaccessible  to  the  most  convincing  conclusion  and  proof 
derived  from  the  words  of  prophecy  and  history.  My  heart  is  ready 
to  receive  with  all  desire  and  esteem  an  exposition  of  this  book, 
penetrating  to  the  innermost  foundation  of  all  things;  but  Grod 
leads  us  by  degrees  in  the  communication  of  his  light,  and  we  can- 
not place  ourselves  in  the  full  conception  of  it  by  a  single  raptus, 
flight,  or  leap,  away  from  so  many  forced  human  interpretations, 
over  the  proper  literal  understanding  of  the  prophecies  ;  and  we 
dare  not  ascribe  to  extraordinary  illumination  and  inspiration  what 
we  can  attain  by  diligent  research  in  the  fear  and  invocation  of 
God.  That  which  is  most  secret  may,  as  T  most  heartily  acknow- 
ledge, be  revealed  to  much  worthier  friends  of  God,  and  if  these  dare 
utter  something  of  it,  others  do  not  therefore  just  thus  apprehend 
it.  On  the  contrary,  what  appears  plainer  is  more  necessary  for  the 
multitude."— (Erkl.  Ofienb.,  p.  388.) 

Very  significant  is  this  utterance  of  Bengel,  for  this  reason, 
that,  on  tlie  one  hand,  he  feared  much  play  of  imagination  from 
the  theosophic  handling  of  Scripture,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
acknowledged  the  defect  of  his  own  endowments,  which  re- 
strained him  from  penetrating  to  the  deepest  grounds  of  Scrip- 
ture. To  the  defect  of  speculative  endowment  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  fact,  that  Bengel  applied  his  insight  into  the  inner  connec- 
tion and  progress  of  the  divine  economy  principally  to  the 
outward  chain  of  dates,  and  in  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse 
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remained  entangled,  in  the  church-historical  view  of  it.  The 
submissive  subjection  to  whatever  was  prominently  set  forth  in 
Scripture  let  him  into  the  heart  of  it.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
other  more  profound  natures  to  advance  further  in  the  direction 
pointed  out.  Genial  suggestiveness,  spiritual  fructification,  was 
the  task  of  Bengel,  out  of  his  modest  and  humble  class-room,  as 
a  centre.  The  systematic  development  and  speculative  deepen- 
ing which  the  ground-thoughts  suggested  by  him  have  received 
from  his  pupils,  under  his  influence,  prove  the  extent  and  signi- 
ficance of  his  researches. 

Bengel's  Gnomon,  his  critical  and  chronological  labours,  are 
in  the  language  of  the  learned,  and  are  written  for  the  learned. 
In  general,  his  literary  activity  has  scarcely  extended  beyond 
the  ciicle  of  the  learned  world.  Only  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  his  apocalyptic  labours  extended  further  ; 
but  they  obtained  such  an  extended  influence,  that  the  eyes  of 
all  the  Wiirtemberg  pietists  were  speedily"fa8tened  on  Bengel 
as  their  venerable  head.  The  disciples  of  Bengel  enter  into  the 
closest  personal  relationships  with  the  people,  and  write  more 
and  more  for  the  people.  What,  then,  made  Bengel's  theology 
so  popular  that  it  soon  ceased  to  interest  the  learned  world,  and 
became  a  thing  of  the  people  ?  The  only  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is,  that  Bengel  rejected  all  forms  of  human  dogmas  which 
had  made  the  Scripture  tasteless  to  the  people,  and  spoke  in 
the  deep  childlike  language  of  Scripture,  which  is  intelligible  to 
every  mind  open  to  the  truth.  The  things  handled,  too,  in 
Bengel's  theology  presupposed  only  the  love  of  truth  and  ear- 
nest reflection,  in  order  to  interest  men,  and  to  be  apprehended. 
Of  course  no  intellectual  culture  was  necessary  in  order  to  fol- 
low him  into  this  domain,  but  an  inward  heart-cultivation, 
which  came  but  little  in  contact  with  the  various  grades  of 
human  culture.  Hence  this  theology  grew  over,  more  and  more, 
out  of  the  lecture-room,  and  mingled  with  congregational  life, 
and  gave  it  a  peculiar  stamp.  The  writings  by  which  Bengel 
obtained  influence  over  the  congregation  treated  a  branch 
which  theologians  hitherto  had  considered  the  least  accessible 
to  the  people  ;  yet  Bengel  succeeded  in  initiating  the  congrega- 
tion into  the  foundamental  ideas  of  the  Bible  through  the 
Apocalypse.  This  popular  character,  too,  which  made  the 
Scripture  investigation  of  the  Bengel  theology  accessible  to  the 
people,  which  exercised  a  distinct  and  moulding  influence  on 
them,  has  its  foundation  in  Bengel,  little  as  he  himself  emerged 
from  the  learned  sphere.  We  need  only  read  one  of  the 
epistolary  tastimonies  of  that  period  to  him,  for  instance,  No. 
58,  in  "the  letters  of  tried  Christians  to  Stilling,"  in  order  to 
get  a  glance  into  the  almost  unearthly  holy  impression  which 
his  saintly  presence  made  at  the  first  meeting.     Meanwhile, 
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Bengel  in  his  day  enjoyed  universal  esteem,  and  in  the  narrower 
circles  of  his  fatherland  and  of  his  followers  a  prophetic  reputa- 
tion ;  but  on  the  great  course  of  the  history  of  doctrines  in  Ger- 
many he  exerted  no  immediate  influence,  and  in  the  old  church 
histories,  e.  g.,  Hencke,  is  only  slightly  mentioned  ;  but  he  has^ 
notwithstanding,  outlived  the  heroes  of  his  time,  and  obtains 
to-day  first  a  decided  influence,  as  he  said  before  his  death,  "  I 
shall  be  missed  a  while  and  forgotten,  but  afterwards  shall 
again  be  anew  sought  out." 

II.  When  we  call  the  list  of  Wurtemberg  theologians  who- 
attached  themselves  to  Bengel  "  the  school  of  Bengel,"  we  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  they  appropriated  the 
views  of  the  master,  and  only  worked  them  out  further.  They 
rather  acted,  according  to  their  gifts  and  labours,  much  more 
freely  towards  the  particular  views  of  their  master  than  the 
numerous  party  of  Bengel  among  the  parish  clergy  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  Such  kind^of  discipleship  which  swears 
by  the  words  of  the  teacher,  and  forms  a  party,  was  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  Bengel's  theology.  The  first  thing  a  true  pupil 
of  Bengel  learned  was  not  to  rely  on  men,  but,  fixing  the  eye 
on  God,  to  draw  truth  from  its  fountain.  Indeed  the  pious, 
reverential  subjection  of  heart  to  the  ^vord  of  the  Lord  com- 
municated itself  to  these  men  as  the  most  marked  feature  of 
their  investigation.  It  was  less  the  special  results  of  Bengel's- 
labours  which  they  appropriated  than  the  direction  which  they 
received  from  their  teacher  in  their  search  for  truth.  Their 
researches  thus  received  a  current  utterly  counter  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  ;  and  if  their  influence  extended  itself  at  first,  espe- 
cially to  the  narrower  circle  of  their  home,  the  labours  of  not- 
able writers  in  more  recent  times,  is  striking  again  into  the  path 
opened  up  by  them. 

To  appreciate  the  influence  of  Bengel,  we  must  realise  with 
what  omnipotence  the  Leibnitz-Wolft'  theology  had  possessed 
itself,  first  of  the  philosophical,  then  of  the  theological,  chair.  It- 
sought  to  rule  over  culture  and  conscience  as  exclusively  as 
orthodoxy  had  done  before  it,  and  it  tainted  Christian  doctrine 
in  its  deepest  life-roots.  Pietism,  repelled  by  orthodox  church 
authority,  lost  itself  in  the  conventicle,  and  became  estranged 
from  scientific  activity.  The  kingly  character  and  pious  zeal  of 
Zinzendorf  sucked  the  best  marrow  out  of  the  church.  Hence, 
in  Germany,  theology  rushed  into  the  arms  of  rationalism,  and 
ecclesiastical  life  into  the  arms  of  worldliness,  and  the  spiritual 
and  social  interests  freed  themselves  more  and  more  from  eccle- 
siastical traditions.  Only  in  Wiirtemberg  did  Christian  thought 
and  life  unfold  themselves  in  joyous  growth  alongside  of  the  in- 
evitable influences  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Along  with  the 
judicious  attitude  assumed  by  church  authority  towards  pietism. 
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and  the  blessed  preparatory  work  of  a  Hedinger,  a  G.  C.  Rieger, 
and  a  Weissmann,  Wurtemberg  is  indebted  principally  to 
Bengel  for  this  development. 

When  one  realises  the  alternative  offered  to  honest  minds, 
either  to  withdraw  obstinately  into  the  fortress  of  a  system  built 
by  vain  human  hand  on  divine  ground,  or  to  plunge  without 
peace  of  heart  into  the  wide  field  of  a  jejune  wisdom  invented 
by  short-sighted  men,  one  can  understand  the  fresh,  joyous, 
spiritual  breath  which  breathes  through  the  school  of  BengeL 
While  so  many  strove  for  light  without  finding  it,  knowledge 
here  struck  its  roots  on  healthy  ground,  under  friendly  sunshine, 
into  the  depths  of  the  divine  secrets. 

Glancing  over  the  list  of  theologians,  we  meet  with  two 
different  groups,  though  with  fundamental  features  in  common, 
who  in  the  beginning  walked  side  by  side,  but  afterwards 
did  not  always  come  into  friendly  contact.  The  first  group, 
whose  most  prominent  representatives  are  first,  J.  Fr.  Reuss, 
D.  Burk,  and  Fr,  Chr.  Steinhofer,  more  recently,  C.  H.  Rieger, 
and  M.  Fr.  Roos  remained  in  the  limits  which  had  restrained 
Bengel  himself  The  second  group,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Fr.  Ch.  Oetinger,  Ludwig  Fricker,  Ph.  M.  Hahn, 
and  Michel  Hahn,  entered  into  treaty  with  philosophy,  and  car- 
ried out  Bengel's  ground-thoughts  to  a  fuller  systematic  de- 
velopment. 

Common  to  both  tendencies  was  an  impulse  to  research  in 
the  Scriptures,  independent  of  the  orthodox  system.  The  sys- 
tems tising  of  theology  according  to  the  principle  of  justification 
by  faith,  lay  without  the  circle  of  their  thought.  Whereas  the 
seed-corn  of  Bengel's  investigation  impregnated  all,  more  or 
less,  with  the  desire  to  seek  out,  with  wider  vision,  the  ideas 
and  the  points  of  view  peculiar  to  Scripture.  They  all  cast 
aside  the  traditional  terminology,  searched  con  arnore  in  the 
prophets,  traced  the  ways  of  God  in  the  sacred  history,  atten- 
tively considered  the  signification  of  the  Biblical  words,  and 
their  life-work  was  in  everything  a  thoroughly  popular  one — 
they  sought  to  lead  the  more  awakened  portion  of  the  community 
to  the  inner  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  The  first  men- 
tioned group,  however,  continued  Bengel's  work  more  in  a  re- 
productive than  in  a  productive  way.  As  Bengel  himself  never 
undertook  a  systematic  working  out  of  his  theology,  although 
the  most  fruitful  germs  for  such  a  treatment  were  present  to 
him,  so  the  endeavours  of  these  men  were  predominantly  exe- 
getical  and  practical.  They  busied  themselves,  in  the  spirit  of 
Bengel,  with  those  portions  of  Scripture  to  which  the  interest 
and  gifts  of  each  led  them.  Especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
they  applied  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Bengel,  and  particular 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  subjected  by  them  to  special 
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examination.  Actuated,  like  their  teacher,  by  deep  and  con- 
scientious piety,  by  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  humble 
subjection  to  the  word  of  God,  they  avoided,  as  he  did,  giving 
their  deviation  from  the  traditional  doctrine  currency  more  than 
necessary,  and  did  not  feel  impelled  to  advance  to  a  new  sys- 
tematic development  of  theology.  Their  interest  being  pre- 
dominantly of  a  practical  and  religious  character,  they  could 
take  offence  at  the  daring  flight  which  their  theosophic  com- 
panions took,  and  be  so  much  the  more  induced  to  limit  them- 
selves to  the  saving  truths  of  most  immediate  practical  value  for 
edification.  Keuss  and  Burk  had  their  sphere  of  operation  still 
principally  in  the  learned  world:  Reuss  in  highly  successful 
labours  in  the  academical  world,  Burk  in  his  valuable  labours 
on  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  edition  of  the  Gnomon.  With 
the  manifold  influence  of  new  currents,  the  direction  which 
theological  doctrine  at  Tiibingen  received  in  this  way  may  be 
traced  in  men  like  Storr,  E.  Bengel,  Schmid,  into  our  cen- 
tury. The  younger  generation  of  the  school,  especially  Rieger, 
Roos,  as  also  the  elder  Steinhofer,  have  the  uncommon  merit 
of  having  made  the  Biblical  theology  which  Bengel  originated 
the  common  property  of  all  Christians.  Not  only  did  they  ex- 
change the  language  of  the  learned  for  the  people's  speech,  but 
they  succeeded  in  making  intelligible,  in  a  manner  at  once  deep 
and  simple,  the  riches  of  Christian  truth  ;  and  they  considered 
it  a  greater  honour  to  dedicate  their  intellectual  powers  to  the 
edification  of  the  congregation  than  to  shine  in  the  learned 
world. 

The  writings  of  these  men  are  now  in  the  hand  of  all  who 
love  wholesome  truth — too  much  approved  to  require  eulogistic 
notice.  The  expositions  of  the  apostolical  epistles  by  Steinhofer 
offer,  even  for  learned  theologians,  a  storehouse  of  clear,  deep 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  in  his  sermons  we  find  again 
Bengel's  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  economy  of  God.  Rieger's 
annotations  on  the  New  Testament  render  the  treasures  of  the 
Gnomon  available  for  the  Christian  people  in  the  happiest 
manner.  Roos's  "  Footsteps  of  Abraham's  Faith  "  lead  into  the 
inner  history  of  the  life  of  faith,  and  open  up  the  rich  store  of 
edification  contained  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament — too 
little  searched  into  for  this  end.  He,  moreover,  exerted  himself, 
like  Steinhofer,  in  the  track  of  Bengel,  to  clear  up  the  original 
signification  of  the  fundamental  Bible  thoughts,  as  his  little 
book  on  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  soul  proves.  But,  as  re- 
marked, the  theology  of  Bengel  was  not  carried  further  in  its 
inner  development  by  the  labours  of  these  men,  but  applied 
diligently,  and  with  a  blessing,  and  popularised  for  the  rich 
edification  of  the  church. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  second  group  of  the  Bengel  school 
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that  they  connect  Scripture  investigation  with  philosophy,  and 
unite  mysticism  to  theosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
these  theologians  are  to  be  regarded  as  pupils  of  Bengel  in  a 
higher  degree  than  the  others,  seeing  that  they  took  up  the 
fundamental  thoughts  of  Bengel's  theology,  and  continued  and 
advanced  in  the  path  which  Bengel  had  opened  up  towards  a 
connected,  systematic  knowledge  of  the  truth.  To  build  up  the 
Biblical  system  of  truth,  in  its  inner  organism,  according  to  the 
fundamental  thought  of  the  economy  of  God,  was  reserved  for 
those  whose  thirst  for  truth,  and  scientific  necessity,  impelled 
them  to  seek  a  connected  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God,  and 
whose  fear  of  God  bound  them  to  Scripture  as  the  only  aid  in 
this  effort.  As  a  desire  for  knowledge  directed  to  the  essence 
of  things,  and  a  pious  subjection  to  the  revealed  word  of  God 
were  combined  in  them,  so  the  way  chosen  by  them  was  thornier 
and  stonier  than  the  plain  path  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
simpler  circle  of  practical  truths.  The  path  of  their  develop- 
ment is  marked  by  search,  investigation,  and  growth,  with  many 
by-paths.  They  came  into  open  collision  with  the  traditional 
ecclesiastical  system,  and  had  to  suifer  from  it.  They  ran  the 
risk  of  forgetting  the  boundary  between  the  one  divine  truth 
and  the  manifold  forms  of  their  own  genius  ;  we  must  therefore 
sift  and  prove  while  we  use  their  researches,  as  they  regarded 
themselves  to  be  disciples  of  one  master,  and  desired  their  doc- 
trine to  be  tested  at  the  source  of  truth.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  apparently  unshackled  character  of  their  investigations, — 
for  they  bound  themselves  to  no  human  authority, — in  spite  of 
the  difference  of  form  into  which  the  difference  of  their  in- 
tellectual tendencies  led  them,  in  spite  of  the  startling  things 
into  which  their  disposition  to  dive  into  inaccessible  depths 
brought  them,  in  spite  of  the  abuse  caused  by  unripe  disciples 
originating  party  and  contention  from  the  doctrine  of  their 
master, — in  spite  of  all  these  evils,  partly  connected  with  the 
thing,  and  partly  attaching  themselves  to  it,  one  spirit,  one  funda- 
mental thought  pervades  the  investigation  of  these  men,  and 
their  labours  were  a  new  breach  towards  a  scriptural-connected 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  The  harmonious  spirit  of  their 
theology  has  been  called  "  Biblical  Kealism/'  whereby  its  re- 
lation to  other  philosophical  and  theological  systems  is  well  ex- 
pressed. As  realism  it  places  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
spiritualism  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine ;  as  Biblical  realism  it  con- 
fronts materialism  and  empirism. 

The  fundamental  thought  of  the  realism  of  the  theosophic 
school  which  attached  itself  to  Bengel,  is  that  the  in\T.sible 
world  of  spirit  is  not  only  a  world  of  thoughts  and  ideals,  but  a 
complete  and  formed  world,  whose  forms  of  life  only  escape  our 
senses,  though  they  are  more  real  and  more  complete  than  those 
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cf  the  sensible  world ;  nay  more,  though  they  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  sensible  world,  as  the  hidden  power  of  its  life,  and 
next,  that  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  bodily  world  of  glory 
is  the  ultimate  design  of  the  whole  world-development.  This 
fundamental  conviction  of  the  living  essentiality  of  the  spirit- 
world  asserted  itself  so  strongly  in  these  theologians,  that  they  did 
not  shun  the  consequence,  but  rather  accepted  it  as  the  key  of 
metaphysics,  that  the  spirit  is  body,  that  the  unseen  world  has 
a  spiritual  corporeality,  which  serves  to  the  spiritual  individual 
as  well  for  limitation  and  form,  as  for  an  organ.  In  this  view 
they  found,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  the  solution  of  the  two 
deepest  metaphysical  problems:  (1.)  The  transition  from  the 
absolute  to  the  hnite  ;  the  bond  between  God  and  the  creature. 
(2.)  The  connection  of  the  corporeal  and  spiritual  world  in  one 
life  ;  the  bond  between  body  and  soul. 

As  regards  the  first,  their  realism  could  not  imagine  God  who 
absolutely  has  life  in  himself,  without  body,  i.  e..  without  the 
forthbeaming  of  his  hidden  fulness  of  life  and  power.  Along 
with  the  constant  and  immutable  in  God,  they  considered  life 
and  development,  motion  and  communication,  to  be  inseparable 
from  his  being ;  and  thus,  from  the  idea  of  God,  they  arrived 
at  the  idea  of  revelation.  In  this  manifestation  of  God,  tha 
outshining  of  hi<5  hidden  life,  they  found  the  ultimate  grounds- 
of  the  finite  world,  the  living  bond  between  God  and  the  creature ; 
between  the  absolute  life  of  the  Creator,  and  the  distributed  in- 
dividual life  of  the  creation.  Without  losing  itself  in  the 
fatalistic  consequences  of  Pantheism,  realism  thought  of  God  as 
the  all-working  one,  as  the  source  and  permanent  power  of  all 
spiritual  and  corporeal  life,  and  knew,  moreover,  a  creaturely 
individual  life  acting  with  freedom  within  the  all-life  of  God. 
Corporeally  and  spiritually,  the  creature,  according  to  these  pre- 
suppositions, entered  into  a  living  connection  with  God  by  a 
bond,  embracing  all  manifestations  of  life ;  and  the  development 
of  this  relation  implanted  in  life  itself  contains  not  only  a  rela- 
tion of  persons  bound  to  each  other  by  right  and  duty,  but  a 
real  connection  of  life,  which  is  subject  to  laws  of  growth.  Be- 
cause the  creature  is  from  God  and  in  God,  it  is  the  dissolution 
of  its  own  life  when  it  places  itself  wilfully  out  of  God,  in  whom 
it  is. 

Moreover,  the  theosophists  thought  they  avoided  the  dualism, 
by  which  philosophy  separated  soul  and  body,  or  had  seized  the 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  by  their  principle  of  the  cor- 
poreality of  the  invisible  world.  The  spirit  has  its  own  cor- 
poreality, corresponding  to  its  excellence  ;  and  it  dwells  with  it 
in  the  sensible  body  as  in  a  habitation,  with  the  destination  that 
our  body  shall  become  spirit.  They  thought  that  the  mutual 
influence  of  body  and  spirit  was  thereby  explained,  its  subordi- 
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nate  position  assigned  to  the  earthly  body,  and  that  its  true 
light  was  assigned  to  corporeality  in  general  as  the  end  of  the 
ways  of  God.  Finally,  they  saw  in  this  connection  of  being  and 
form,  of  power  and  organ,  of  spirit  and  body,  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  of  man's  final  destiny.  It  consists  in  the  transfiguration 
of  the  creature  to  spiritual  corporeality  as  a  mirror  of  the  glory 
of  God. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  indicate  what  significance  such  a 
fundamental  view  must  acquire  in  its  application  to  theology. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  creation,  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  creature,  of  the  destiny  of  men,  of  original  sin,  of  death, 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  revelation,  of  the  atonement  and  re- 
demption, of  the  new  birth,  of  sanctification,  of  the  future  world, 
received  thereby  a  new  formation.  The  simple  evangelical 
truths,  which  the  Keformation  brought  to  light,  that  an  eternal 
atonement  is  founded  only  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  men  are 
justified  before  God  through  faith  alone,  remained  untouched, 
but  the  deeper  grounding  and  systematic  arrrangement  took 
quite  another  direction  than  in  the  traditional  system  of  doctrine. 

The  theosophic  school,  with  these  doctrines,  by  no  means 
wished  to  place  a  philosophical  theory  alongside  of  others.  They 
stepped  forward  with  the  claim  of  drawing  their  fundamental 
ideas  from  Scripture  itself.  The  doctrines  of  the  manifestation 
in  God  as  the  living  ground  of  the  world,  of  the  formed  and 
completed  corporeality  of  the  heavenly  world,  of  the  destination 
of  men  to  spiritual  corporeality,  of  the  laws  of  growth  in  the 
inner  life,  of  the  real  completedness  and  manifoldness  of  the 
future  world,  upon  the  relation  of  the  pre-existing  word,  on  the  one 
side  to  the  Father,  on  the  other  to  the  man  Jesus,  were  brought 
out  of  Scripture  itself  as  the  massive  underlying  thoughts  of  all 
revelation.  The  idea  of  LIFE  was  put  at  the  top,  God  has  it 
in  himself,  the  creature  only  from  him  and  in  him.  For  our 
present  condition  life  in  the  full  idea  of  his  word  is  a  future, 
promised  life,  belongs  essentially  to  the  future  aeon,  and  our 
present  state  is  called  in  Scripture  death.  The  holy  Scripture 
certainly  does  not  say  God  has  a  body,  but  the  idea  of  the  glory 
of  God,  as  the  ground,  the  power  and  the  aim  of  his  revelation 
and  communication,  runs  through  the  whole  Scripture.  The 
idea  attached  by  the  Bible  to  the  word  W^a  (praise,  honour, 
glory,  brightness,  clearness)  is  not  only  an  ideal  one  like  glori- 
fication, but  a  real  one,  the  idea  of  a  revelation  of  life  which  can 
be  seen,  heard,  and  tasted  with  spiritual  senses,  and  which  in 
the  plan  of  creation  is  designed  for  man  as  the  image  of  God, 
and  by  means  of  redemption  shall  again  be  communicated  to  him. 

Hence  glory  in  God  corresponds  exactly  to  what  body  is  for 
man,  and  if  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  man  Jesus,  as  the  anointed 
of  God,  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  dwells,  the  living, 
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real,  bond  between  the  invisible  God  and  corporeal  man  is  cer- 
tain. Further,  in  Scripture  the  idea  "  spirit''  is  never  opposed 
to  the  idea,  "body,"  but  the  "flesh"  is  opposed  to  the  spirit, 
and  as  there  is  a  fleshly  or  soulish  (seelischen)  body,  so  too,  there 
is  a  spiritual  body.  As  a  birth,  a  growing  dawn  of  life  from  the 
flesh,  is  spoken  of,  so  also  is  there  a  birth  of  the  Spirit.  The 
invisible  world,  the  heaven,  and  the  throne  of  God  found  in  it, 
the  central  seat  of  his  glory  and  government  of  the  world,  are 
set  forth  in  Scripture  as  formed  realities,  which  move  and  make 
themselves  locally  operative.  Certainly,  the  throne  of  God 
is  not  subject  to  alteration  of  place,  but  the  alteration  of  place 
is  subject  to  the  throne  of  God.  Reflect  on  paradise,  Sinai,  the 
tabernacle,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  vision  of  Ezekiel. 

Finally,  the  future  world  of  promise  appears  in  the  prophecy 
of  Scripture,  in  much  more  defined,  more  real,  features  than 
the  far-sighted  word  "  eternal  blessedness"  expresses.  A  king- 
dom where  God  through  Christ  is  all  in  all,  and  the  whole  crea- 
tion a  mirror  of  his  glory,  and  which  realises  itself  by  gradual 
steps,  forms  the  contents  of  the  gospel ;  and  as  the  length  of  the 
kingdom  is  measured  by  aeons,  of  which  the  aeon  of  this  passing 
world  is  one,  and  the  coming  aeon  of  the  imperishable  world, 
for  which  the  faithful  wait,  is  a  second,  so  its  breadth  is  measured 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  its  height  by  heaven  and 
earth.  Under  the  guidance  of  such  fundamental  thoughts, 
derived  from  Scripture,  the  path  to  a  connected  entire  under- 
standing of  divine  things  was  formed,  and  the  way  to  the  founda- 
tion and  upbuilding  of  this  system  was  Scripture  investigation. 
It  is  easy  to  recognise  how  the  germs  of  these  thoughts  were 
collectively  at  hand  in  Bengel,  without  his  having  himself  de- 
veloped them.  His  writings,  particularly  those  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  his  correspondence  with  friends,  offer  plain  proofs  of  it. 
Bengel  led  the  way  in  the  search  for  the  original  and  super- 
natural meaning  of  the  words  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  ; 
he  first  penetrated  to  this — to  the  viewing  of  holy  Scripture  as 
a  whole — a  connected  memorial  of  the  organically-membered 
economy  of  God  ;  he  had  first  directed  his  eyes  to  the  glory  of 
the  future  world.  Therewith  the  ideal  and  historical  comple- 
ment of  the  previous  mode  of  thought  was  propounded.  His 
disciples  continued  the  work  begun,  to  attain  a  systematic  know- 
ledge of  truth  from  the  deeds  and  words  of  God. 

Little  as  Bengel  was  of  a  philosopher,  the  principles  raised 
by  him  found  an  immediate  application  to  philosophy,  in  strong 
opposition  to  idealism  ;  in  Wurtemberg,  by  Chr.  Fr.  Oetinger 
and  G.  Ch.  Storr ;  in  North  Germany,  by  Chr.  A.  Crusius.  The 
memory  of  the  last  named  has  been  revived  by  Delitzsch  in 
his  Biblico-prophetical  theology.  He  penetrated  through  the 
theological  spiritualism  and  philosophical  idealism  with  which 
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he  was  surrounded,  and  attained  a  deeper  insight  into  the  teleolo- 
gical  importance  of  corporeality,  into  the  bond  of  mutual  operation 
between  the  spiritual  and  bodily.  At  the  same  time  he  opposed 
a  historical  to  the  prevailing  abstract,  ideal  method  of  thought 
which  kept  in  view  the  development  of  revelation,  and  attempted 
to  found  a  theory  of  liberty  in  opposition  to  determinism.  Both 
combined  gave  to  his  idea  of  God,  and  his  view  of  the  world,  a 
more  lively  form  and  one  more  corresponding  to  the  facts  of 
nature  and  of  revelation,  and  made  him  the  most  important  op- 
ponent of  Wolffianism  and  of  the  rationalistic  theology  springing 
contemporaneously  from  it.  Principiis  obsta!  Crusius  had  indeed 
begun  his  philosophical  studies  before  he  knew  Bengel  inti- 
mately ;  he  sought  essential  truth,  however,  not  in  the  measure 
which  our  limited  ideas  apply  to  supernatural  things,  but  in  the 
connection  of  the  objective  deeds  and  words  of  God.  In  this 
search  Bengel  became  his  leader,  with  whose  writings  he  felt 
a  mental  affinity  without  personal  contact.  Like  many  others, 
Grusuis  was  stimulated  and  impregnated  by  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  the  Scripture,  to  which  Bengel  pointed,  and  by  his 
bent  to  philosophical  thought,  he  transferred  the  fundamental 
thought  derived  from  his  apprehension  of  Scripture  to  the 
domain  of  philosophy.  He  attacked  the  errors  of  the  prevailing 
philosophy  at  their  roots;  and  Kant  attached  himself  to  Crusius 
in  that  revolution  of  his  which  overthrew  dogmatic  idealism. 

Oetinger,  as  a  student  in  Tubingen,  was  so  immersed  in  the 
monad  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  he  only  with  difficulty  extri- 
cated himself  by  the  help  of  the  scriptural  ideas  imprinted  in 
him  by  Bengel ;  yet  all  the  more  decidedly  and  successful- 
ly did  he  oppose  Biblical  realism  to  idealism.  In  the  pro- 
found desire  to  investigate  the  most  secret  foundations  of  life, 
he  dived,  with  Bohrae,  and  the  help  of  chemistry,  into  theosophic 
depths.  His  fundamental  ideas  of  the  essential  glory  of  God, 
of  the  corporeality  and  completedness  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
of  the  organically-membered  economy  of  God  over  heaven  and 
earth,  are  drawn  from  Scripture,  though  in  the  footsteps  of 
Bengel,  with  whom  Oetinger  was  on  a  footing  of  most  confi- 
dential personal  intimacy.  As  Crusius  opposed  the  living  God 
of  revelation  to  the  dead  idea-idols  of  Wolff,  so  Oetinger 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of  the  soul,  the  idea 
of  life  as  a  real  combination  of  harmoniously  attuned  powers, 
and  made,  in  fact,  the  attempt  to  found  a  system  on  this  idea  of 
life.  The  philosophical  ground-thoughts  of  Oetinger  were 
subsequently  detached  from  their  Biblical  foundation,  and  intro- 
duced by  Schelling  into  German  philosophy,  were  even  partly 
drawn  from  it.  As  they  in  that  day  supplemented  the  one- 
sidedness  of  idealism,  so  now-a-days  they  oppose  themselves  as 
the  most  important  adversary  to  the  purely  empirical  science 
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of  materialism.  G.  Chr.  Storr  appeared  as  Kant's  opponent. 
He  acknowledged  the  value  of  his  criticism,  as  opposed  to  the 
dogmatism  of  the  Wolffian  school,  but  brought  into  prominence 
the  historical  truth  of  Christianity.  He  not  only  defended  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  Bible,  but  found  the  significance  of 
Christianity  generally  in  this,  that  it  is  a  certain,  historical, 
divine  fact.  That,  moreover,  was  a  point  of  view  which  Bengel 
had  deposited  in  men's  minds.  Storr's  supernaturalistic  circle 
of  thought  moved  otherwise  very  much  in  the  Scripture- 
•  estranged  ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  his  time. 

In  his  apology  for  Scripture  in  its  literal  truth  against 
Semler's  accommodation  theory,  Storr  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
predecessor — the  Chancellor  E-euss,  the  younger  friend  and 
disciple  of  Bengel — who  in  earlier  years  had  written  against 
the  philosophy  of  Wolff,  and  defended,  as  an  old  man  with 
force  and  dignity,  the  Revelation  of  St  John  against  the  virulent 
attacks  of  Semler.  In  consequence  of  this  transfer  of  the 
Scripture  thoughts  brought  to  light  by  Bengel  to  science  in. 
general,  we  see  the  isolated  noble  minds  who,  in  last  century, 
would  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  enter- 
ing into  intimate  connection  with  the  school  of  Bengel.  Ham- 
ann  became  attentive  to  Bengel's  Gnomon^  and  Hahn's  sermons 
were  his  Sabbath  reading  for  edification.  No  direct  relation  of 
Herder  to  Bengel  is  known  to  us  ;  but  his  philosophy  of  history, 
and  his  appreciation  of  revelation,  during  his  more  positive 
period,  indicate  a  partial  mental  affinity,  for  which  the  sympathy 
with  which  Herder's  theological  writings  were  received  among 
the  Wiirtemburg  school  offers  proof  The  relations  of  the 
Zurich  thinkers  to  the  Bengel  school  were  more  immediate. 
Lavater,  Pfenninger,  and  Hess,  maintained  the  closest,  per- 
sonal, and  epistolary  intimacy  with  Hahn.  While  Lavater 
shared  the  views  of  the  Bengel  school  about  eternity,  and  his 
cleaving  to  the  man  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  Hess  was  more  intimately 
related  to  them  by  his  theologico-historical  standpoint  and  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  same  threads  may  be  traced  on 
the  lower  Rhine.  Through  Ludwig  Fricker,  who  carried 
Oetinger's  writings  thither,  and  subsequently,  through  Ph.  M. 
Hahn's  writings  and  epistolary  influence,  the  theological  con- 
viction of  Collenbusch  and  the  brothers  Hasenkamp  attained 
their  peculiar  form,  which  then  found  in  G.  Menken  an  import- 
ant representative.  Also  Witzenmann,  Ewald,  Von  CoUny 
Urlsperger,  Jung  Stilling  belong  to  this  circle.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  spiritual  affinity  in  the  Lord,  these  men 
extended  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  main- 
tained an  epistolary  correspondence  in  the  so-called  Swabian 
correspondence-books.  Hahn  originated  the  idea  ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  atonement,  the  last  things,  the  gifts  of  the 
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Spirit,  and  also  single  points  of  the  Christian  life,  were  discussed ; 
but  above  all,  fellowsliip  in  the  common  faith  was  cherished. 
In  the  volumes  lying  before  us,  there  are  letters  from  Hahn, 
Lavater,  Pfenninger,  Hess,  the  Swiss  fellow-countryman,  Kauf- 
inann  and  Bosshardt,  from  CoUenbusch,  and  the  brothers  Hasen- 
kamp,  Seyd  in  Wichlinghausen,  Hoffman  in  Dusseldorf,  from 
Thomas  Witzenmann,  from  Ewald,  from  v.  Colin,  Hafeli,  and 
others. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  theosophical  school  which 
attached  itself  to  Bengel,  in  their  fundamental  thoughts  and 
in  their  relation  to  the  culture  of  the  age,  the  two  most 
important  representatives  of  it,  Oetinger  and  Hahn,  offer  so 
much  that  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  that  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  enter  into  their  different  ways  of  getting  at  a  syste- 
matic view  of  truth  from  Scripture. 

We  have  already  indicated,  in  the  sketch  of  Bengel's  theology, 
that  a  thirst  for  knowledge  directed  to  the  essence  of  things 
may,  from  his  fundamental  views,  arrive  at  a  theological  system 
in  two  ways.  A  tracing  of  the  ultimate  fundamental  ideas, 
and  their  organic  connection,  led  to  a  system  of  Biblical 
METAPHYSICS,  and  a  development  of  the  plan  of  the  economy 
of  God  through  all  times  laid  THE  HISTOEICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 
at  the  foundation  of  the  system.  A  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine attained  in  the  last  way,  worked  out  most  purely  the 
ground-thought  brought  to  light  by  Bengel,  and  ran  the  least 
risk  of  mingling  its  own  metaphysics  with  the  Scripture 
thoughts.  The  first  method  promised  richer  booty  for  philoso- 
phical speculation.  Indeed,  Oetinger  and  Hahn  made  attempts 
to  attain  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  by 
both  methods :  Oetinger  with  wider  horizon,  more  original 
genius,  and  deeper  metaphysics ;  Hahn  with  a  purer  Biblical 
method,  and  greater  systematic  results.  Oetinger  leant  more 
on  Bohme,  Hahn  had  greater  affinity  with  Cocceius.  . 

"With  Oetinger,"  said  Schubart,  "a  whole  academy  of  sciences 
was  borne  to  the  tomb.  His  was  a  profound  mind,  restlessly 
penetrating  to  the  roots  of  things,  embracing  wide  paths,  tower- 
ing above  all  the  disciples  of  Bengel  in  intellectual  significance. 
As  his  method  called  up  the  secret  common  sense  of  men,  the 
results  of  the  attentive  experience  of  life,  and  the  revealed 
word  of  Scripture  combined,  as  witnesses  of  the  one  truth,  so 
he  traced  in  outward  nature,  in  the  inner  process  of  life,  in  the 
formation  of  law  and  custom,  the  powers  working  from  within, 
and  sought  to  view  in  God  everything  connected  for  one  life 
and  aim.  His  mind  was  too  unsteady  and  active,  too  expanded 
and  many-sided,  to  attain  to  a  formal  systematic  development 
of  his  philosophy  ;  yet  one  thought  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his 
restless  search  for  truth,  which  we  have  already  described  by 
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the  characteristic  of  Biblical  realism.  Life  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  harmoniously  attuned  combination  of  powers  ;  and  he 
sought,  with  Bohaie,  to  view  separately  these  simple  powers  of 
the  kabbala  and  chemistry,  whose  unity  is  life.  The  convic- 
tion of  the  corporeality  of  spirit  attached  itself  to  this,  which 
peculiarly  defined  and  bound  together  his  doctrine  of  God,  of 
man,  of  the  future  world.  The  aim  of  his  theological  efforts 
was,  to  search  out  the  ultimate  ideas  of  Scripture,  and  to  guard 
their  full  supernatural  contents  against  the  evacuating  method 
of  spiritualistic  exposition.  Life  and  glory  are  the  two 
foundation  pillars  which  imparted  unity  to  Oetinger's  principles 
on  God,  the  world,  and  redemption. 

If  Oetinger  did  not  succeed  in  controlling  the  expanses  and 
depths,  which  he  sounded  with  his  thoughts,  by  one  clearly 
uttered  and  firm  central  position,  we  meet  in  Hahn  a  circle  of 
thoughts,  more  limited  in  extent  and  depth,  but  also  a  more 
systematic  formation  and  complete  finish.  Hahn  was  a  very 
independent,  but  not  an  original,  genius  as  a  theologian.  His 
essential  thoughts  he  took  in  through  the  influence  of  Bengel 
and  Oetinger,  but  indeed  only  preserved  what  is  essential, 
subsequently  shaking  off  the  peculiarities  and  specialties  of 
these  men.  He  was  no  metaphysician,  and  what  of  meta- 
physical theology  was  imported  into  his  writings  he  got  from 
Oetinger,  before  his  own  system  of  thought  was  completed,  and 
was  subsequently  abandoned.  His  thought  was  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  economy  of  God  with  the  human  race,  and 
within  these  limits  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  a  connected 
knowledge  of  it  He  stood  with  Oetinger  on  the  ground  of 
Biblical  realism,  but  his  thinking  was  historical,  directed  to  facts. 
He  sought  nothing  more  than  to  know  the  plan,  development, 
and  design  of  the  divine  revelations,  in  their  harmonious  con- 
nection. Hence,  in  him  Bengel's  theology  found  its  purest, 
most  developed  cultivation.  The  ground-thought  of  Bengel  has 
been  preserved  unadulterated  in  him,  and  worked  out  with  the 
greatest  systematic  success ;  and  therefore  we  have  chosen  him, 
in  order,  if  God  gives  time  and  strength,  to  throw  light  on  the 
investigation  of  Bengel,  by  a  more  detailed  exhibition  of  his 
theology. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  practical  group  of  Bengel's  school,  the 
transition  from  the  learned  to  the  popular  form  was  gradually 
accomplished,  so,  too,  was  it  in  the  theosophic.  Oetinger 
laboured  half  for  the  learned  Avorld,  half  for  the  people.  But 
Ph.  M.  Hahn  wrote  exclusively  for  the  awakened  Christian 
people.  M.  Hahn,  who  dived  successfully  into  metaphysic 
depths,  belonged  himself  to  an  uneducated  position.  The  more 
the  Bengel  school  was  pushed  aside  with  profound  contempt, 
by  the   scientific  spirit  of  the  time,  the  more  deeply  did  it 
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strike  its  roots  into  the  inner  life  of  the  congregation,  and  drew 
renewed  strength  from  this  fellowship,  so  that  it  never  petrified 
into  an  inoperative  system  of  doctrine.  A  sketch  of  the  mani- 
fold blessed  influences  of  Bengel  and  of  his  school  on  Christian 
congregational  life  in  Wurtemberg  and  beyond  it,  we  must, 
with  regret,  forego,  in  a  treatise  on  Bengel's  theological  signi- 
ficance. We,  however,  indicate,  in  fine,  the  connection  in  which 
the  new  Biblical  school  stands  to  it.  The  most  important  names 
which  connect  the  believing  theology  of  recent  date  with  the 
last  century,  as  Stilling  in  Baden,  Blumhardt  in  Basel,  Spleiss 
in  Schaffhausen,  v.  Meyer  in  Frankfort,  Janicke  in  Berlin, 
Marken  in  Bremen,  and  others^  point  back,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  biographical  notices  of  them  which  we  have  received,  and 
from  their  writings,  direct  to  Bengel  and  the  Wurtemberg 
theologians.  In  the  same  manner,  Hengstenberg  and  Stier, 
Hoffmann,  Delitzsch,  Kurz,  Baumgarten,  Beck,  and  Auberlen, 
have  partly  the  most  striking  inner  affinity  with  the  Bengel 
school,  partly,  too,  have,  in  the  history  of  their  education,  a 
more  or  less  immediate  connection  with  it.  As  Beck's  theology 
reminds  us  of  Oetinger,  so  the  system  of  Hoffmann  has  the 
most  striking  resemblance  to  Ph.  M.  Hahn's,  although  both 
rest  entirely  on  intellectual  affinity. 

If  an  entirely  different  and  mightier  theological  movement 
has  gone  forth  from  Schleiermacher,  which,  as  regards  method, 
still  influences  the  most  of  our  theologians,  yet  the  approxima- 
tion of  Nitzch,  Rothe,  Miiller,  and  others,  to  the  theological 
authority  of  Scripture,  points,  if  not  to  direct  contact  with  the 
Bengel  school,  at  least  to  an  approaching  more  general  justifi- 
cation of  the  principles  asserted  by  it. 

If  the  author  has  succeeded  in  setting  in  a  clearer  light  the 
theology  of  Bengel,  whose  works  are  named  with  veneration, 
and  recommended  with  warmth,  even  by  those  who  strive 
against  the  spirit  of  his  theology  as  a  heretical  phantom,  the 
design  of  his  labour  is  accomplished. 

Now-a-days,  some  importance  attaches  to  the  historical 
demonstration,  that  there  is  a  higher  objectivity  of  holy 
thoughts  than  the  objectivism  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  ;  that 
there  is  another  humble  subjection  to  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture than  the  analysis  and  polemical  treatment  of  single  proof 
passages  ;  that  there  is,  finally,  another  scientific  system  than 
that  which  makes  the  short  span  of  subjective  feeling  and 
thoughts  the  standard  of  God's  ways  and  works.  It  is,  more- 
over, valuable  to  prove,  that  the  penetrating  views  which  now- 
a-days  strike  afresh  into  the  more  general  theological  movement,. 
were,  in  a  former  age,  given  to  humble  God-fearing  inquirers. 
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Art.  V. — The  Resurrection-Body* 

A  LITTLE  child  receives  its  father's  teachings  with  unquestion- 
ing faith.  Its  own  love  is  a  guarantee  of  the  parent's,  and  the 
parent's  love  is  the  guarantee  of  truth.  Nor  is  its  trustful 
axiom,  "  Whatever  my  father  says  is  true,"  in  the  least  impaired 
when,  after  a  year  or  two  of  progressive  knowledge,  it  begins  to 
ask,  "  In  what  sense  is  it  true  ?  and  with  what  limitations  T 
for,  in  process  of  time,  it  discovers  that  what  was  perfectly  tru& 
to  its  infantile  conception,  is  not  all  the  truth  to  be  discerned 
by  its  maturer  reason. 

The  church  of  God,  which  was  once  a  little  child  in  the  know- 
ledge of  physics  and  psychology,  though  less  so,  perhaps,  than 
our  boastful  moderns  maintain,  and  which  ought  never  to  be 
otherwise  in  spirit,  sustains  very  nearly  such  a  relation  to  the 
precious  doctrine  of  the  body's  final  resurrection.  Our  heavenly 
Father  told  us,  long  since,  in  the  infancy  of  our  faith,  not  to  be 
afraid  of  death, — that  it  is  not  what,  to  the  eye  of  flesh,  it  seems 
to  be,  the  end  of  our  bodily  being ;  that  it  is  only  a  "  sleep," 
and  that,  after  a  certain  period  of  repose  passed  in  the  grave, 
these  same  bodies  shall  awake  to  light  and  to  immortal  life. 
Or,  if  this  is  not  taught  in  so  many  words,  it  seems  to  he  ;  for 
this  is  the  substance  of  this  teaching,  when  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  its  first  and  most  obvious  meaning.  Now,  we  believe 
what  he  says  ;  we  believe  every  word  of  it ;  and  the  more  earnest 
our  love,  the  more  firm  our  faith  ;  but,  remembering  the  rule  of 
our  opening  childhood,  and  remembering,  too,  that  language  is 
to  be  rightly  interpreted  only  by  its  evident  intentions,  we  are 
inclined,  after  having  made  some  little  progress  in  knowledge,  - 
to  pause  and  ask.  In  what  sense  is  his  language  true  ?  and  with  - 
what  limitations?  Shall  we  understand  it  as  we  did  in  the- 
simplicity  of  the  world's  childhood  ?  Or,  conscious  that,  though 
children,  yet  we  are,  as  a  generation,  "  older  than  our  fathers,"" 
and  possessed  of  knowledge  which  they  had  not,  shall  we  com- 
pare this  truth  with  other  truths  given  to  us,  and  thus  modify 
our  former  conceptions  ?     All  truth  is  of  God. 

We  shall  better  understand  the  posture  of  the  subject  by- 
taking  a  rapid  survey  of  its  history.  The  doctrine  of  theresur- 
rection — one  of  the  sweetest  to  the  pious  in  prospect  of  death, 
and  one  of  the  most  comforting  to  those  who  lay  their  loved 
ones  in  the  grave, — is  peculiar  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  be- 
longs almost  exclusively  to  the  New  Testament.     The  earliest 

*  This  article  is  from  tlie  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  (American).  It 
shews  the  real  points  of  difficulty,  but  goes,  perhaps,  further  than  is  necessary 
in  the  explanation  of  the  mode. — Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R, 
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announcement  of  it,  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
import,  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  "  the  evangelical  pro- 
phet/' where  he  says  (Isa.  xxvi.  19),  "The  dead  even  shall  live; 
together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing, 
ye  that  dwell  in  dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and 
the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead."  The  next  and  only  other 
satisfactory  passage,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (xii  2),  "  Many  of  them  [or,  the  multitude  of  them]  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  aAvake  ;  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  It  will  no 
doubt  be  painful  to  many  to  learn  that  the  celebrated  passage 
in  Job  xix.  25-27,  beginning  with,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  impressive  burial  service 
-of  the  Church  of  England,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  proof  text 
on  this  subject,  since  it  is  given  up  by  the  great  body  of  learned 
men  (including  Calvin,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Patrick,  Warburton, 
Eichhorn,  Jahn,  and  many  others),  as  not  touching  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  at  all.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  worthy 
of  note  by  the  Biblical  student,  that  throughout  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  historical  books,  not  the  first  allusion  to  the  general 
resurrection  occurs.*  What  ideas  may  have  been  excited  by 
the  bodily  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  or  whether  any 
ideas  whatever  on  the  subject  were  entertained  for  the  three 
thousand  years  preceding  Isaiah's  day,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging. 

Between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  however,  and 
the  opening  of  the  New,  the  doctrine  of  a  partial,  if  not  a 
general,  resurrection,  seems  to  have  become  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  We  find  traces  of  this  fact  in  a  postscript 
to  the  Book  of  Job  in  the  Septuagint,  dating  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  "  But  it  is  written  that  he 
shall  rise  again  with  those  whom  the  Lord  raises."  Also,  in  2d 
Maccabees  vii.  14  (written  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ,  concerning  current  events),  where  one  of  the 
seven  brothers,  martyred  by  Antiochus,  is  represented  as  saying 
to  him,  "  It  is  good,  being  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for  hope 
from  God  to  be  raised  up  again  by  him :  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt 
have  no  resurrection  to  life."  The  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  day 
wore  divided  in  their  opinions.  The  Sadducees,  who  professed 
to  be  guided  in  their  faith  by  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture,  with- 
•out  regard  to  traditional  interpretations,  and  particularly  to 
ibelieve  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  who  says  nothing  on  this  sub- 
ject, rejected  utterly,  or  at  least  disputed,  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection ;   while  the  Pharisees,  who  professed  to  believe  in 

♦  This  does  not  consist  with  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  quoted  by  the  author 
Zhimself  (see  belo"w,  page  488),  from  Luke  xx.  87,  "Now  that  the  dead  are 
txaised,  even  Moses  shewed  at  tho  bush,"  &c.,  &c. — Eds.  S.  P.  R. 
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"the  resurrection  of  the  just"  (to  the  exclusion,  it  would  seena, 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked),  held  at  the  same  time  such 
gross  opinions  about  the  continuance  in  another  world  of  the- 
relations  existing  in  this,  as  to  expose  themselves  to  the  just 
ridicule  of  their  opponents. 

In  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  this  doctrine- 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place,  that  it  has  constituted  an  article 
of  faith  in  every  Christian  church  from  that  day  to  the  present. 
Most  of  the  churches  have  contented  themselves  with  using  the 
language  of  the  apostles'  creed,  "  I  believe  in  ...  .  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  Others,  however,  go  farther.  The 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  published  in  ]  563,  says,  "  My  body  [or, 
my  flesh]  also  being  raised  by  the  power  of  Christ,  shall  be 
united  with  my  soul,  and  be  like  the  glorious  body  of  Christ." 
The  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618,  representing  the  churches  of  the 
united  provinces,  and  of  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and 
other  countries,  expressed  themselves  thus  :  "  For  all  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  out  of  the  earth,  and  their  souls  joined  and  united 
with  their  proper  bodies,  in  which  they  formerly  lived."  But 
by  no  church  has  the  doctrine  been  enunciated  with  greater 
fulness  and  precision  than  our  own,  both  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  in  the  Larger  Catechism.  -In  the  first  of  these 
(chap.  32,  art  2),  it  is  said,  "At  the  last  day,  such  as  are  alive 
shall  not  die,  but  be  changed  ;  and  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
up  with  the  self-same  bodies,  and  none  other,  although  with 
different  qualities,  which  shall  be  united  again  with  their  souls  • 
for  ever." 

With  these  time-honoured  decisions  of  the  church,  Christians 
generally  have  appeared  to  be  content.  Occasionally,  however, 
men  of  restless  minds,  dissatisfied  with  the  grounds  on  which.^ 
these  decisions  have  been  based,  and  stimulated  by  new  dis- 
coveries, real  or  supposed,  in  the  physical  sciences,  have  called 
in  question  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Among  these,  the  most  distin- 
guished for  ability,  and  at  the  same  time  for  failure,  is  the  late 
eminent  Prof.  Bush.  In  the  years  1844  and  1845,  he  put  forth 
two  books  ("Anastasis"  and  "The  Soul"),  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  prove,  first  by  a  "  rational  argument,"  and  then  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  to  be  expected  no  resurrection, 
either  general  or  particular,  in  the  usually  received  acceptation 
of  the  term, — that  the  body  to  be  re-united  with  the  soul,  m 
the  future  state,  is  not,  in  any  sense,  the  one  committed  to  the 
grave,  but  that  it  is  the  psyche  {<puyrfj)  or  psychical  body  "which^ 
constitutes  the  inner  essential  vitality  of  our  present  bodies,  and; 
lives  again  in  another  world,  because  it  cannot  die," — that  this^ 
physical  body  is  not  raised  up  from  the  grave,  but  is  "  de- 
veloped, by  a  natural  law,  from  the  material  body  at  death,"-— 
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And  that  what  we  are  to  expect  in  the  resurrection  is,  not  a 
change  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  that  at  the 
instant  of  each  person's  death  the  psyche,  or  vital  principle, 
*'  which  conjointly  (with  the  intelligence)  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  man,"  goes  forth  from  the  body.  The  scheme  of  the  un- 
fortunate philosopher  was,  however,  so  gross  a  departure  from 
the  manifest  teachings  of  that  volume  on  which  the  pious  rely 
more  confidently  than  on  any  deductions  of  mere  reason,  that 
few  persons,  except  himself,  appear  to  have  been  led  away  by  his 
error.     The  theory  has  in  a  great  measure  died  with,  its  author. 

And  yet  the  agreement  among  Christians  upon  this  interest- 
ing point  is  more  seeming  than  real.  The  main  doctrine,  that 
there  is  to  be  a  final,  general  resurrection,  is  conceded  by  many 
as  a  plain  teaching  of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  the  church 
catholic ;  while  the  question,  "  With  what  body  shall  we 
come?"  involving  largely  the  substance  of  the  main  doctrine, 
is  still  discussed  with  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Indeed,  a 
close  examination  of  the  terms,  quoted  from  the  above-cited 
Confessions,  will  reveal  the  fact  that,  admitting,  with  perfect 
sincerity,  their  authority,  both  theological  and  exegetical,  their 
indefiniteness  is  such  (perhaps  intentionally)  as  to  admit  of 
widely  difierent  interpretations. 

An  ancient  Pharisee,  for  instance,  might  have  said,  in  the 
language  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  /  believe  tliat  our  bodies 
being  raised  shall  be  united  tvith  our  souls;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  "  The  d,ead  sJiall  be  raised  out  of 
the  earth,  and  their  souls  joined  and  united  tvith  their 
proper  bodies,  in  which  they  fonnerly  lived,'''  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  own  Confession,  "  Tloe  dead  shall  be  raised  with 
the  selfsame  bodies,  and  none  other;"  and  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  they  held  some  grave  errors  in  connection,  which 
our  Saviour  in  part  corrected,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
"  the  children  of  the  resurrection  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God."  The  grosser  forms 
of  this  error  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  church  ;  still 
its  germ  manifestly  exists,  and  exhibits  itself  under  many  refined, 
though  it  may  not  be  harmless,  forms. 

A  second  phase  in  popular  opinion  has  been  brought  about 
by  modern  discoveries  in  physiology.  A  few  generations  back, 
no  one  conceived  the  possibility  of  a  person's  having  more  than 
one  body  during  his  earthly  life.  But  the  fact  is  now  univer- 
sally familiar,  that  we  change  our  bodies  as  we  do  our  garments, 
only  not  so  suddenly  or  so  percepibly  ;  and  that  in  the  course 
of  the  threescore  and  ten  years  allotted  to  man,  the  change  may 
occur  as  many  as  ten  times.  The  question,  therefore,  has  arisen, 
Which  of  tliese  ten  comp)lcte  bodies  is  to  be  THE  body  raised 
up  at  the  last  day  ? 
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If  it  is  replied,  the  last  one  worn,  then  there  arises  other 
difficulties.  This  "  last  body"  is  known  in  some  instances  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  other  "  last  bodies."  A  ship's 
crew,  for  instance,  are  driven  to  the  horrid  necessity  of  canni- 
balism. In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  one  of  the  men,  whose 
body  is  composed  in  part  of  the  "  last  body "  of  his  comrade, 
falls  a  second  victim.  The  process  is  continued ;  and  finally 
the  remainder  of  the  crew,  whose  bodies  are  composed  of  the 
compound  and  recompounded  bodies  of  those  devoured,  are 
engulfed  in  the  ocean.  Who,  by  any  conceivable  mode  of 
reasoning,  can  disentangle  from  this  hopeless  intricacy  the 
"my  body"  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  "proper  body" 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  or  the  " selfsame  body,  and  none  other" 
of  our  own  Confession  ?  It  is  manifest  that,  if  by  these  terms 
we  are  to  understand  the  entire  last  body  of  each,  the  proposi- 
tions involve  an  absurdity.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  were  easy  to 
shew,  on  sound  chemical  principles,  that  the  dissolved  elements 
of  our  material  structure  escape  from  the  grave,  are  borne  by 
winds  and  waters  in  boundless  diffusion  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  become  incorporated  into  thousands  of  plants,  the 
food  of  men  and  beasts,  or  are  received  by  the  lungs  into  the 
blood,  and  thence  into  the  solid  structure  of  other  human 
beings ;  so  that  there  is  probably  not  an  individual  on  earth 
whose  body  is  not  in  part  composed  of  elements  that  belonged 
in  turn  to  the  last  bodies  of  hundreds,  and  perhaps-thousands, 
of  the  race.     The  thought  bewilders. 

For  this  last  difficulty,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion-body will  be  composed  of  so  much  and  no  more  of  its  former 
materials  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  consciousness  of  identity. 
We  will  just  take  a  peep  into  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
human  frame,  besides  its  organised  (or,  more  correctly,  its 
organism^r)  vitality — "  the  psychical  body,"  or  "  essential 
vitality,"  of  Prof  Bush — is  composed  of  certain  substances  well 
known  to  chemistry,  the  principal  of  which  are  carbon,  lime, 
potash,  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c.  But 
can  lime  think  ?  Can  potash  be  conscious  ?  Can  any  aggre- 
gation or  combination  of  these  inert  substances  be  made  to 
know  anything  of  identity  ?  Of  course  not.  Then  the  identi- 
fication spoken  of  must  be  the  act  of  the  intelligent  soul,  and 
not  the  act  of  the  material  body.  But  what  do  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  the  soul's  identifying  its  former  body  ?  That  it 
shall  recognise  certain  long-scattered  particles  of  carbon,  lime, 
iron,  &c.,  as  being  the  identical  lime  and  carbon  which  once 
composed  its  earthly  house  ?  Scarcely  ;  for  every  atom  of  any 
one  substance  is  so  exact  a  counterpart  of  every  other  of  the 
same  substance,  that,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  future  body, 
one  particle  would  suit  as  well  as  another,  and  be  as  much  the 
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subject  of  identification.  It  is  not  the  mere  matter,  viewed  in 
any  form  we  will,  that  can  constitute  the  body  to  be  finally 
identified.  The  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  any  conception  of 
"  body,"  in  this  connection,  that  does  not  include  the  idea  of 
vital  organism.  But  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  essential 
endowment  of  the  animal  nature  survives  death  and  continues 
its  existence  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  until  evoked  from  the 
grave  by  the  returning  soul  ?  Assuredly  not — at  least  in  the 
only  aspect  of  the  case  acknowledged  by  science ;  for,  if  there 
is  anything  in  man  which  seems  to  come  to  an  end,  it  is  his 
animal  vitality  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  him  which  is  dis- 
soluble, and  actually  dissolved  in  the  grave,  it  is  his  animal 
organisation.  The  whole  structure,  so  far  as  the  solid  and 
gaseous  substances  above  mentioned  are  concerned,  becomes 
resolved  into  its  chemical  elements ;  and  these  elements  having 
served  one  of  their  many  purposes  in  constituting  his  material 
body,  are  called  to  serve  other  purposes,  and  probably  to  con- 
stitute other  bodies,  ere  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection. 
Then  what  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  soul's  identification? 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  it  cannot  be  inert  elementary 
matter.  It  cannot  be  the  extinct  animal  organisation.  The 
question  still  is,  What  ? 

In  thus  pursuing  the  subject,  under  the  guidance  of  human 
knowledge,  we  find  ourselves  getting  into  deep  waters,  but  still 
able  to  touch  bottom ;  and  feeling  that  we  have  not  forsaken 
"  the  Rock,"  let  us  for  security  return  to  where  that  Rock  is 
more  plainly  manifest.  What  say  the  sacred  Scriptures  on 
the  subject  of  the  resun^ection-hody  ? 

The  language  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  in  part  con- 
sidered. The  passage  in  Job,  we  are  informed  by  those  to 
whose  judgment  we  bow,  is  inadmissible  as  a  proof-text ;  and 
in  referring  to  the  others  (Ps.  Ixxi.  20  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii. ;  Isa.  xxvi. 
19  ;  and  Dan.  xii.  2)  we  ascertain  that  whatever  they  may  tell 
us  of  a  resurrection  to  be  expected,  they  shed  no  light  upon  the 
particular  point  in  question.  What  may  we  glean  from  the 
language  of  him  who,  on  all  points  of  truth  and  duty,  spake  as 
never  man  spake  ?  Selecting  only  such  passages  as  may  give 
us  light,  we  come  first  to  John  v.  21-29  :  "  As  the  Father 
raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them,  so  the  Son  quickeneth 
whom  he  will.  .  .  .  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  .  .  .  All  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth ; 
they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 
In  this  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection,  we  are  taught  that 
in  the  resurrection-body  we  are  to  expect  something  which  had 
been  deposited  in  the  grave — which  had  been  regarded  as  dead 
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— yet  which  had  been  so  preserved  in  existence*  that  it  was 
capable  finally  of  being  vitalised  and  of  changing  place.  Again, 
John  xi.  11-26:  "Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,  but  I  go  that 
I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.  .  .  .  Lazarus  is  dead. 
.  .  .  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  ...  I  am  the 
resurrection  (i.  e.,  of  those  already  dead)  and  the  life  (i.  e.,  of 
those  who  are  yet  to  die)  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  h& 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  {i.  e.,  in  the  body),  and  he  that 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.''  t  Iii  these  words  of  our 
Saviour  we  have  an  instance  of  that  sweet  thought  (recorded 
first  in  Daniel  xii.  2),  so  often  repeated  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  even  yet  embalmed  in  our  word  cemetery,  or  sleeping- 
place,  that,  "in  the  language  of  heaven,  death  is  the  sleep  of 
the  pious,"  (Bengel) ;  and  we  may  gather  from  it  the  hint,  else- 
where more  fully  expanded,  that,  as  in  sleep  the  vitality  is  not 
extinct,  but  only  dormant,  and  capable  of  being  reawakened,  so 
in  death  the  resurrection-body,  whatever  it  maybe,  is  not  wholly 
deprived  of  its  existence  as  a  body,  but  is  only  in  a  state  of 
transitional  repose  between  one  period  of  activity  and  another. 
Again,  Matt.  xxii.  23-33  ;  Mark  xii.  18-27 ;  and  Luke  xx.  27- 
38,  on  that  occasion,  when  the  Sadducees,  who  disputed  the 
doctrine  of  the  body's  resurrection,  came  to  the  Saviour  propos- 
ing that  conjectural  case  of  a  woman  with  seven  husbands,  which 
the  Pharisees,  with  their  gross  ideas  on  the  subject,  found  so- 
difficult  to  answer,  he  replied :  "  The  children  of  this  world 
{i.  e.,  persons  in  the  present  life)  marry  and  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, but  the  children  of  the  resurrection  (or  persons  in  the 
future  state,  after  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body)  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  (ws  dyyiXoi, 
Matt,  and  Mark)  of  God  in  heaven ;  neither  can  they  die  any 
more,  for  they  are  equcd  unto  the  angels  {isayyiXoi,  Luke  xx. 
37).  Now,  that  the  dead  are  {i.  e.,  to  be)  raised,  even  Moses 
shewed  at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  For 
he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ;  for  all  live 
unto  him"  The  following  remark,  made  by  the  prince  of 
commentators  quoted  above,  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  although 
out  of  its  appropriate  place  (Bengel's  Gnomon,  John  xi.  1 5) : 
"  It  is  beautifully  in  accordance  with  the  divine  decorum,  that 
we  never  read  of  any  one  continuing  dead  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  life"     Our  Saviour  teaches  us  that  God  is  not  the 

*  "  The  restoration  of  life  to  the  body  is  one  day  to  take  place,  in  virtue  of 
the  immanent  principle  of  the  new  life  which  proceeds  from  Christ." — Tholuck 
in  loco. 

t  Compare  this  passage  with  Eom.  viii.  11 — "  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the 
dead  shall  also  quicken  i/our  mortal  bodies  hy  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you." 
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God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ;  and  that,  in  a  certain  and 
important  sense,  the  Abraham,  and  the  Isaac,  and  the  Jacob, 
that  are  to  be  after  the  resurrection,  even  now  live  "with  him. 
They  are  not  dead.  He  also  teaches  that  "the  children  of  the 
resurrection  "  shall  be  "  like  the  angels,"  in  this  respect,  that 
the  relation  of  sex  shall  no  longer  exist ;  and  that  they  shall  be 
*'  equal  to  the  angels,"  in  this  other  respect,  that  they  shall  not 
be  subject  to  bodil}'  death,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
they  shall  undergo  radical  changes  in  their  bodily  structure, 
appetites,  and  liabilities. 

Putting  together,  now,  in  one  connected  view  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  resurrection-body,  given  to  us  by  our  great  Master, 
we  learn  :  1,  That,  at  that  time,  and  in  that  event,  known  as 
the  general  resurrection,  there  shall  emerge  from  "  the  grave"  a 
something  deposited  there,  and  called  "dead;"  2,  That,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  dead,  since  it  "lives  unto  God;"  but  it  is  in 
that  state  which  may  properly  be  called  "  sleep,"  and  from  which 
it  can  be  awakened  ;  and  3,  That  the  future  body  shall  be  radi- 
cally different  from  the  present  body  in  its  structure,  appetites, 
and  powers,  being  in  these  made  "  like  the  angels,"  or  "  equal 
to  the  angels."  And  now,  with  these  hints  as  to  the  character 
of  the  resurrection-body,  gained  from  the  lips  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  let  us  compare  the  teachings  of  those  who,  though  in- 
finitely inferior  to  him  in  personal  authority,  were  commissioned 
to  speak  in  his  name,  and  to  unfold  more  fully  his  doctrines, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Paraclete. 

L  The  central  thought,  imbedded  in  the  language  of  our  Lord 
to  Martha,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  &c.  (that  the 
body  laid  in  the  grave  is  not  wholly  dead,  but  that  there  is  an 
occult  vitality  kept  somewhere),  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  other 
passages  besides  that  already  quoted  from  Rom.  viii.  li.  It  is 
glanced  at  by  the  apostle  in  Col.  iii.  4,  where  he  says,  "  When 
Christ,  ^v^lO  is  our  life  (both  of  soul  and  body),  shall  appear, 
then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory ;"  and  also  in 
1  Thess.  V.  16,  "  Christ  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep 
{i.  e.,  whether  we  are  bodily  alive  or  dead),  we  should  live  to- 
gether with  hino."  The  allusion,  in  these  passages,  to  an  extra- 
.natural  energy  pervading  the  dead  body  is,  however,  so  obscure 
that  we  only  notice  it  and  pass  on, 

2.  The  prophetic  fact  implied  in  the  language  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  Sadducees,  that  very  great  changes  shall  take  place  in  the 
future  body,  is  repeated  by  the  apostles  Paul  and  John,  with 
an  important  addition  which  was  not  possible  in  our  Saviour  s 
day.  Christ  "  shall  change  our  vile  body,"  says  Paul  (Phil.  iii. 
21),  "  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body." 
*'  Beloved,"  says  the  apostle  John  (1  John  iii.  2),  "  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall 
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appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 
The  glorious  body  of  Christ  is  the  type  on  which  our  glorified 
bodies  shall  be  constructed.  As  he  is,  so,  only  in  an  inferior 
degree,  shall  we  be.  Some  persons,  in  commenting  upon  this  pas- 
sage, seem  to  think  that  they  are  warranted  from  it  to  depict  the 
future  body  as  being  one  like  that  which  was  assumed  by  Christ 
in  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  or  like  that  which  was  seen  by 
John  in  the  apocalyptic  visiou.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact,  and 
worthy  of  being  remembered  by  those  who  entertain  this  opinion, 
that  the  same  John,  who  witnessed  the  transfiguration,  and  to 
whom  the  glorious  vision  in  the  isle  of  Patmos  was  given,  says, 
"  Beloved,  WE  [i.  e.,  you  and  /]  know  not  ^vhat  we  shall  he." 
It  is  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  hold  that  the  glorious  body  of 
Christ,  seen  in  either  of  these  cases,  is  to  be  the  type  of  ours. 
What  is  to  be  its  shape  or  appearance,  John  says,  "  we  know- 
not." 

3.  The  richest  mine,  however,  in  which  we  may  dig  for 
thoughts  upon  this  subject  is  in  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Co- 
rinthians. In  that  is  embodied  all  that  is  elsewhere  implied, 
and  with  an  eloquent  fulness,  that  leaves  upon  every  mind  the 
sense  of  satisfaction.  But  even  in  this  rich  mine  we  must  gather 
humbly  and  cautiously,  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  it  is 
probably  not  within  the  power  of  human  language  to  describe 
the  things  that  belong  to  the  unseen  world  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause at  the  very  outset  of  his  remarks  upon  this  subject,  "  the 
chiefest  of  the  apostles,"  in  reply  to  a  supposed  trifler,  who  asks 
the  question,  "  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come?"  says,  "Thou  fool."  But,  inquiring  cau- 
tiously, we  find  some  hints  of  a  most  valuable  character.  (1.) 
Verse  36,  "That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it 
■die."  The  figure  here  used,  and  kept  up  through  most  of  what 
is  said,  is,  that  the  body  is  a  seed.  It  ^possesses  an  innate  vi- 
tality. Its  dissolution  and  alteration  of  parts,  so  far  from  being 
a  real  death,  is  only  the  prelude  and  prognostication  of  a 
glorious  development.  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  only  the 
repetition,  under  another  form,  of  the  idea  expressed  by  our 
Lord  to  Martha,  "  He  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die."  (2.)  Verse  87,  "  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be."  The  body  that  shall  emerge  from  the  grave  shall 
not  be  the  same,  except  in  part — in  very  small  part — with  that 
deposited  there.  The  body  placed  in  the  grave  is  the  germ ; 
the  resurrection-body  is  the  development  of  that  germ  by  the 
addition  of  elements  not  found  in  the  seed  itself  (3.)  Verse  38, 
"God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed 
his  own  body."  Each  human  body  placed  in  the  ground,  like 
each  seed,  will  be  developed  according  to  its  distinguishing 
idiosyncracies.     The  two  bodies  (that  buried  and  that  raised) 
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shall  be  the  same,  just  as  the  seed  put  in  the  ground  is  the  same 
with  the  stem,  leaf,  flower  and  fruit  of  the  mature  plant ;  but 
they  shall  differ  in  substance,  configuration,  adaptness,  and  mode 
of  existence.*  (I)  Yerses  39,  40,  "  All  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh.  .'  .  .  There  are  bodies  celestial  and  bodies  terrestial.'' 
Not  only  may  the  same  substance  differ  in  texture,  as  do  the 
different  kinds  of  flesh,  but  also  in  impressiveness  of  appearance, 
as  do  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth — which  are  all  material, 
but  as  different  in  aspect  as  a  stone  on  earth  is  from  a  star  in 
the  sky.  (5.)  Verse  42,  "  So,  also,  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption." 
"  Corruption,"  perish ableness,  dissolubility,  is  as  true  of  what  is 
mortal  as  of  what  is  dead.  "  Incorruption,"^  the  antithesis  of 
this,  if  construed  as  the  attribute  of  a  material  structure,  such 
as  seems  to  be  all  along  implied,  is  strictly  predicable,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  of  that  only  which  is  uncompounded.  This  idea 
was  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  mind  of  Paul,  being  continually 
taught  in  the  philosophy  of  that  day.  The  teaching  of  the  text, 
therefore,  may  be  that  the  future  body  shall  be  marked  with 
elementary  simplicity,  possibly  constnicted  of  some  uncom- 
pounded, and  therefore  indissoluble,  substance.  It  certainly 
teaches  that  the  body  to  be  shall  be  imperishable.  (6.)  Verse 
43,  "  It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory.  It  is  sown 
in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power."  "  Sown  in  dishonour" — 
stripped  of  its  majesty  as  the  head  of  the  animal  creation  ;  de- 
prived of  its  glory  as  a  wonderful  machine,  and  rendered  offen- 
sive to  the  eye ;  banished,  like  a  felon,  from  society,  fettered 
with  grave  clothes,  and  condemned  to  a  cell.  "  It  is  raised  in 
glory" — released  from  its  prison ;  redeemed  from  its  fetters ; 
endowed  with  more  beauty  and  majesty  than  was  possible  for 
it  on  earth  ;  and  become  resplendent  with  the  imparted  glory  of 
Christ.  (Phil.  iii.  21.)  "  Sown  in  weakness."  It  never  was 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  higher  behests  of  the  spirit,  and  now  it 
can  fulfil  none.  "  The  weakness  which  belonged  to  it  in  life,  is 
perfected  in  death,"  (Hodge).  "  It  is  raised  in  power," — "  in- 
stinct with  energy," — endowed,  possibly,  with  "new  senses,"t  or 
"with  faculties  of  which  we  have  now  no  conception,"]: — a  thing 
of  power,  not  liable  to  accidents  of  injury  or  dissolution,  and 

*  It  is  possible  to  find  in  this  language  the  obscure  hint  of  a  future  recogni- 
tion. The  idea  has  been  expressed  by  a  learned  writer,  that  every  angelic  and 
other  heavenly  being  is  a  species  complete  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  eacli  is  a  dis- 
tinct creative  product,  without  parentage  or  posterity.  If,  therefore,  in  the 
isangelic  condition  of  the  resurrection-body  we  are  to  regard  each  individual 
as  a  species,  complete  in  itself,  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  specific 
development  of  the  future  body  may  be  so  far  influenced  by  the  known 
idiosyncracies  of  the  earthly  seed,  that  each  person  who  knew  another  in  this 
life  should  be  able  to  recognise  his  development  in  the  other. 

t  Grolius.  %  Hodge. 
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capable  of  fulfilling  to  the  utmost  every  demand  made  upon  it 
by  the  immortal  spirit.  (7.)  Verse  44,  "  It  is  sown  a  natural 
{i.  e.,  an  animal)  body,"  consisting  of  flesh,  blood,  and  bones — 
a  body  that  must  breathe,  and  that  without  breath  must  die — 
a  body  moulded  by  the  organic  life  to  suit  the  necessities  of 
food,  repose,  and  reproduction.  "  It  is  raised  a  spiritual  body" 
— one  that  need  not  breathe,  since  it  is  breath  of  itself,* — a  body 
that  never  hungers  nor  thirsts  ;  that  is  never  weary,  nor  repro- 
duces its  kind;  a  body  that  is  moulded  by  the  organizing  energy 
within  it  out  of  such  materials,  and  wrought  by  it  into  such 
shape,  as  shall  suit  the  spirit.  (8.)  Verse  50,  "  Now  this  I 
say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  iucorruption."  The 
words  "flesh and  blood"  constitute  a  paraphasis  of  definite  sig- 
nificancy  ;  and  in  this  passage  they  are  evidently  used  to  mean 
"the  body  as  now  constituted"  (Hodge),  or  "man,  as  far  as  the 
drculation  of  the  blood  quickens  his  flesh,"  (Bengel).  The 
earthly  bodies  of  all,  and  even  of  those  who  are  alive  at  the 
general  resurrection,  shall  be  changed,  so  that  they  shall  be  no 
longer  "  flesh  and  blood,"  but  something  not  unfit  for  entering 
the  glorious  kingdom  of  God. 

This  concludes  our  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection-body.  Let  us 
now,  as  at  a  former  point,  gather  into  a  synoptical  view  the 
substance  of  what  we  have  gained.     We  learn — 

1.  That  at  the  general  resurrection,  there  shall  emerge  from  the 
grave  something  that  had  been  placed  there  and  regarded  as 
dead.  2.  That  this  dead  thing,  however,  shall  retain  through- 
out its  repose  a  vitality,  extra-natural  and  occult,  continued  in 
it  by  him  who  is  "the  resurrection  and  the  life;"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  seeming  death  is  called  "  sleep."  3.  That 
tiliis  dead  life  of  the  body,  in  its  intermediate  state,  is  analogous 
to  that  of  germinating  seed,  which  dies  to  live,  and  which  lives 
in  its  death.  4.  As  to  the  elements  of  the  future  body  ;  that  it 
shall  not  consist  of  "  flesh  and  blood,"  as  our  bodies  do  now  ; 
and  yet  that  it  shall  sustain  to  its  former  body  the  relation 
which  the  developed  plant  sustains  to  the  germ.  5.  As  to 
its  form  and  appearance ;  that  every  human  body  shall 
,  be  developed  according  to  rules,  not  made  known  to  us  ("  God 
giveth  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his 
own  body,")  yet  rules  that  exist,  and  in  view  of  which  we 
may  conceive  a  mutual  recognition  as  possible ;  but  that  the 
future  body  may  be  no  more  like  the  present  than  a  star  is 
like  a  stone,  or  than  the  grain  of  the  harvest  field,  or  the 

•  Alluding  to  the  meaning  of  the  original  word  ("Tvey/iar/xov),  translated 
**  Bpiritual." 
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beauty  of  an  opening  flower,  is  like  the   seed  from  whicht 
it  sprang.     6.  As  to  its   qualities   and   capabilities,  that   it 
shall    be   negatively  (1),  No  longer  corruptible,  or  liable   ta- 
decay  and  dissolution ;  (2)  Nor  dishonoured  by  wearing  the 
badges  of  sin  ;  (3)  Nor  inadequate  to  the  desires  of  the  spirit ;. 
(4)  Nor  dependent,  by  reason  of  its  organisation,  on  breath, 
food,  and  rest.     Positively,  that  it  shall  be,  (J)  For  ever  in- 
dissoluble :    by   which   we  may   understand,    constructed   out 
of  some  pure,  uncompounded  substance ;  (2.)  Endowed  with 
a  majesty  and  beauty  unknown  on   earth  ;  (3)  Instinct  with, 
power — gifted,  perhaps,  with  new  senses,  and  capable  of  ful- 
filling the  utmost  demands  of  the  spirit ;  and  (4)   Moulded 
by  the  life-giving  energy  within  to  suit  the  then  existing  life, 
as  the  bodily  organisms  are  now  moulded  to  suit  the  animal 
necessities. 

Furnished  now  with  light,  which  in  a  case  of  this  kind  mu.st 
be  regarded  as  incomparably  more  reliable  than  any  light  of 
mere  philosophy,  let  us  revert  to  the  question  so  abruptly  ter- 
minated a  few  pages  back,  at  the  words,  "  What  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  soul's  identification?  So  far  as  we  are  able  tO' 
see,  it  cannot  be  inert  elementary  matter ;  nor  extinct  animal 
organisation.  Then,  what?"  Let  us  inquire  hoiv  far  we  can 
see.  What  is  matter  ?  What  is  animal  organisation  ?  To  what 
extent  is  science  able  to  pronounce  upon  them  with  such  cer- 
tainty as  to  demand  a  modification  of  the  views  usually  held  by 
intelligent  Christians  respecting  the  resurrection-body  ?  Look, 
where  we  may  through  nature,  we  are  impressed  with  the  evi- 
dence of  tAvo  physical  coexistences — an  object  acted  upon,  and 
an  agent  that  acts  upon  it.  That  object  we  call  matter,  and  the 
agent,  physical  force.  These  two  are  ever  found  in  union. 
We  cannot  separate  them  even  in  our  thoughts,  for,  when  de- 
scribing one,  we  are  compelled  to  bring  in  the  idea  of  the  other. 
Force  we  define  as  "the  cause  of  motion,"  that  is,  in  matter;, 
and  matter  we  define  (when  reduced  to  its  utmost  possible  sim- 
plicity, and  its  ultimate  essential  indication)  by  its  "  inertia," 
which  means  its  relation  to  force.  Yet  that  they  are  distinct, 
— ^perfectly,  and  even  antipodally, — we  gather  fi-om  the  very 
terms  of  the  definition  ;  matter  is  not  and  cannot  be  potential, 
— for  this  is  the  prerogative  of  force ;  and  force  is  not  and 
cannot  be  inert — this  is  the  attribute  of  matter.  Or,  if  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  being  one  and  the  same,  it  can  be  only 
by  conceiving  them,  if  such  a  conception  is  possible,  as  opposite 
polaHties  of  the  same  physical  existence.  This  is  a  point 
where  our  philosophy  is  perfectly)  and,  perhaps,  must  be  for  ever, 
at  fault.  We  cannot  penetrate  beneath  the  surface.  We  know 
nothing  of  matter,  except  by  its  relation  to  physical  force  ;  and. 
nothing  offeree,  except  by  its  <:onnection  with  mattCT.     Eami- 
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liar  as  they  are  to  our  experience,  and  patent  as  they  may  seem 
to  be  to  our  senses,  the  invariable  confession  of  the  profoundest 
students  of  physical  being  is,  that,  as  to  their  nature,  we  are  in 
ignorance,  almost  perfect,  concerning  both. 

Above  these,  and  connected  with  both,  though  separated  by 
a  nature  more  sharply  defined  than  either,  is  a  third  something, 
in  the  shape  of  a  high  controlling  energy,  which,  because  it  is 
not  obvious  to  the  senses,  is  by  some  regarded  as  shadowy  and 
unreal.  In  every  instance,  however,  even  the  lowest,  and  where 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  inferior  kingdoms  is 
faintest,  it  is  marked  by  these  two  distinguishing  peculiarities, 
sentiency,  or  the  faculty,  in  some  form,  of  perception ;  and  a 
self-determining  control,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  physical 
force,  and  through  that,  over  matter.  This  third  existence  (if 
we  are  warranted  in  calling  it  a  third,  when  we  know  not  but 
matter  and  force  may  be  only  antagonistical  phases  of  each 
other)  we  term  spirit ;  and,  in  the  examples  more  familiar  to 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  more  perfect,  than  that  just  described, 
it  is  marked  by  thought,  feeling,  and  voluntary  action.  How 
far  from  being  shadowy,  may  be  conceived  from  these  high 
prerogatives.  Indeed,  the  time  may  arrive  when  spirit  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  only  thing  substantial,  and  matter  to  be  the 
shadow. 

Now,  by  animal  organisation  we  usually  mean  that  material 
structure,  or  that  combination  of  material  parts,  by  which  a 
being  endowed  with  sentiency  (if  no  more)  may  come  into 
active  communication  with  the  world  of  matter  and  of  physical 
force.  But,  looking  a  little  further,  we  see  that  "  the  organisa- 
tion "  of  a  sentient  and  active  being  consists  usually  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  organs — the  eye,  ear,  heart,  &c.  Nay,  more,  that 
the  organs  are  themselves  organised,  or  composed  of  cells  and 
fibres,  each  one  of  which  is  a  distinct  organisation.  And  yet 
further,  that  every  cell  and  fibre  is  constructed  out  of  blood, 
every  atom  of  which  is  in  itself  an  organised  substance.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  how  shall  we  define  animal  organisation  ? 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  it?  We  are  lost  and  over- 
whelmed, just  as  we  were  when  peering  into  the  mysteries  of 
matter  and  force. 

There  is,  however,  one  little  clue  still  left  us.  We  follow 
the  leading  of  the  fact  that  the  term  "  animal  organisation  "  is 
as  properly  applicable  to  the  ultimate  atom  of  arterial  blood, 
charged  with  its  cell-making  property,  as  it  is  to  the  whole 
structure  of  the  animal,  and  it  brings  us  to  what  is  still  more 
germane  to  our  purpose,  that  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  egg, 
from  which  the  future  animal  is  developed,  as  to  the  future 
animal  itself ;  and  to  the  central,  microscopic  cell  of  the  egg,  aa 
to  the  developing  embryo-;  and-  as  applicable  to  theembryotic 
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dot*  (discovered  by  Prof.  Agassiz)  in  the  centre  of  that  cell,  as 
to  the  being  developed  from  the  dot.  And  now,  keeping  the 
eye  fixed  on  this  significant  "dot," — this  incipient  point  of 
beinsr, — where  the  future  bird,  beast,  or  man  lies  condensed 
within  bounds  almost  too  narrow  for  the  reach  of  the  micro- 
scope, let  us  remember  two  or  three  facts :  1st,  That  the  de- 
velopment, which  is  to  be,  takes  place  "  under  the  influence  of 
the  'principle  of  life,  in  connection  with  which  alone  any  such 
phenomena  are  ever  manifested;"  2d,  That  of  the  nature  of  this 
principle,  and  of  the  connection  between  it  and  the  organised 
structure  through  which  it  acts,  we  are  profoundly  ignorant ; 
*'  we  know  nothing  of  life,  except  by  the  phenomena  it  mani- 
fests in  organised  structures  ;"  but,  3d,  That  these  phenomena 
*'  are  so  essentially  different  from  the  manifestations  of  any  re- 
cognised physical  force,  that  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  them 
to  a  special  super-physical  principle."  t  We  learn,  hence, — 
what  is  perhaps  denied  by  few, — that  there  are  forces  in  nature 
besides  those  usually  recognised  as  the  physical ;  and  that  the 
idtal  force,  in  being  "  super-physical,"  must  be  either  spiritual 
or  intermediate.  But,  since  it  cannot  be  spiritual,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  the  vital  energy  is  as  much  the  property 
of  the  tree  as  of  the  animal,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  force  intervening 
between  the  thinking,  feeling,  self-acting  spirit,  and  the  dull, 
inert  matter  on  which  the  spirit  is  known  to  act.  Nor  is  this 
all.  When  we  come  to  scrutinise  the  framework  of  our  fami- 
liar-looking world,  we  find — what  it  may  be  important  for  us 
to  know  in  connection  with  our  subject — that  it  consists,  just 
as  the  animal  body  does,  of  a  congeries  of  power  within  power, 
and  principle  within  principle,  "  whose  foundation  is  in  the 
dust,"  or,  in  plain  language,  which  use  matter  as  their  basis 
and  the  theatre  of  their  action.  Matter,  considered  in  its  essen- 
tials, is  so  near  to  nothing,  that  we  can  only  say  of  it  that  it  is. 
Prof  Faraday,  who  studied  it  in  the  atom,  (the  only  true  place 
for  learning  its  essential  character) — ^the  solitary  atom — sup- 
posing one  only  to  exist — and  being,  of  course,  without  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  or  sensible  motion,  speaks  of  "inertia  as  per- 
haps its  only  true  indication."  J  It  is  the  superinduced  opera- 
tion of  the  various  forces — gravitation,  cohesive,  chemical,  vital, 
and  others — that  give  it  its  weight,  solidity,  variety,  beauty,  and 
that  are  to  be  seen  encased  one  within  another,  in  harmoni- 
ous glory,  like  jewel  casketed  in  jewel. 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  hopes  he  does  no  injustice  to  the  teaching  of  the 
great  embryologist.  He  quotes  from  the  recollection  of  a  lecture  too  eloquent 
to  be  easily  forgotten. 

t  Prof.  Gray,  of  Harvard  University, 

i  See  his  Address  before  the  Royal  Institution,  1857. 
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But  it  is  time  that  this  subject,  increasing  in  interest  and 
intricacy  as  it  advances,  were  brought  to  its  close.  Let  us,  with 
such  light  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  science  and 
speculation,  as  well  as  from  Scriptvire,  revert  once  more  to  our 
question — "  What  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  soul's  identifica- 
tion?" 

We  are  still  inclined  to  say,  "  It  cannot  be  inert,  elementary 
matter,"  but  we  dare  not  reject  the  idea  of  matter  altogether, 
because  we  know  not  what  it  is,  either  as  to  its  capabilities  or  its 
incapabilities.  For,  so  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  matter 
may  be  susceptible  of  other  laws  and  other  qualities  than  those 
revealed  to  the  senses.  It  is  not  impossible  for  it,  (and  in  this 
conjecture  we  may  find  our  warrant  in  the  language  of  our 
Master  to  the  Sadducees  on  this  very  subject,  "Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  'power  of  God,'"  Mat.  xxii.  27) 
— it  is  not  impossible  for  matter  to  be  divested  of  its  gravita- 
tion, chemical  and  other  qualities,  not  essential  to  its  existence, 
and  to  be  endowed  with  others  better  suited  to  that  condition 
needed  by  the  returning  spirit.  In  this  state  of  ignorance,  it 
is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  leave  the  subject  just  where 
revelation  places  it. 

As  to  the  second  point — "  the  animal  organisation" — we  are 
compelled,  of  course,  to  surrender  the  idea  of  animality,  but  not 
necessarily  that  of  organisation.  The  very  science  (physiology) 
which  starts  the  difficulty  in  one  view  of  the  case,  brings,  in 
another  aspect,  the  answer.  Organic  life  is  a  mystery.  Just 
as,  in  the  case  of  mineral  crystalisation,  we  know  not  where  the 
formative  power  resides,  whether  in  some  atoTn  which  rules  the 
rest,  or  whether  in  some  laiu  of  the  mass,  compelling  the 
aggregated  atoms  to  unite  in  definite  shape  around  a  central 
point ;  and,  also,  as  in  the  case,  somewhat  more  complex,  of 
the  germinating  seed,  we  know  not  where  lies  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, whether  in  the  carbon,  the  potash,  or  the  three  essential 
gases,  or  whether  in  the  organic  combination  ;  still,  we  do  know 
that  the  formative  principle  of  the  one,  and  the  vital  principle 
of  the  other,  are  somewhere;  so  we  may  conceive  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  to  evolve  the  future  resurrection-body.  It  may 
reside  in  Prof.  Agassiz's  embryotic  dot,  which,  having  proved 
the  germ  of  the  animal  body  in  one  case,  may  continue  inde- 
structible, and  prove  the  germ  of  the  spiritual  body  (under  a 
new  constitution  of  matter)  in  another  ;  and  in  the  stimulating 
energies  of  a  higher  life,  it  may  rapidly  gather  round  itself,  in 
the  great  day  of  resurrection,  all  that  is  needful  for  its  expan- 
sion, and  in  the  light  of  Christ's  presence,  like  plants  in  the 
sunshine,  it  may  live  in  brightening  beauty  for  evermore. 

There  is  a  third  point  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  our 
subject — the  future  body  as  it  shall  stand  related  to  our  con- 
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sciousness  of  identity.  The  universal  heart  of  mankind  de- 
mands that  if  there  is  to  be  a  future  body  at  all,  it  shall  be 
Such  that  those  "who  knew  one  another  on  earth  shall  recognise 
one  another  in  heaven.  But  if  neighbour  shall  know  neigh- 
bour, shall  not  a  man  recognise  himself? 

Where  there  is  no  other  proof,  and  especially  no  proof  to  the 
contrary,  "  the  will  of  the  people  is  "  usually  regarded  as  "  the 
vx)ice  of  God."  On  the  subject  of  a  future  recognition  the  sacred 
Scriptures  say  little — that  little  being  all  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mon demand.  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus  are  represented  in 
the  parable  as  knowing  one  another  from  a  distance  ;  and  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  seem,  by  a 
sort  of  intuition,  to  recognise  Moses  and  Elias,  whom  they  cer- 
tainly never  saw  before. 

Still,  it  is  fairly  questionable  whether  the  future  recognition 
of  self,  and  of  each  other,  so  plainly  indicated,  both  by  revela- 
tion and  by  natural  desire,  shall  take  place  in  consequence  of 
any  likeness  such  as  we  now  conceive.  Even  the  mother,  who 
lays  her  babe  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,  does  not  expect 
to  meet  her  darling  hereafter  as  a  babe,  but  in  the  full  matu- 
rity of  its  being  ;  and  the  man  in  middle  life,  who  deposits  in 
the  grave  the  body  of  a  revered  parent,  does  not  expect  to  see 
hereafter  a  figure  bowed  with  the  decrepitude  of  age,  but  one 
rejoicing  in  immortal  vigour.  Thus  does  popular  opinion  cor- 
rect popular  opinion,  and  teach  us  that  the  body  to  be  is  pro- 
bably very  unlike  the  body  that  is. 

And  this  probability  is  still  more  confirmed  when  we  com- 
bine the  teachings  of  Scripture  with  the  established  facts  of 
science.  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God," 
— "  it  is  sown  an  animal  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body," — 
"  the  children  of  the  resurrection  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  but  are  as,  like,  equal  to,  the  angels  of  God," — ■ 
"  thou  sowest  grain,  but  (in  its  germination  and  maturity)  God 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his 
own  body.''  JSTow,  admitting  the  natural,  and  almost  necessary, 
interpretation  of  these  passages,  we  are  taught  by  daily  experi- 
ence that  "every  seed  hath  its  own  body,"  adapted  to  the 
natural  functions  necessary  for  it  to  perform ;  and  that  every 
animal  has  its  own  organisation,  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life. 
So  universal  is  this  law  of  adaptation,  that  if  you  give  a  botan- 
ist a  flower,  he  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  fruit  its  structure  is 
fitted  to  develop  ;  and  if  you  give  a  zoologist  a  bone  from  the 
fore-arm,  or  even  the  tooth  of  any  animal,  living  or  extinct,  he 
will  tell  you  its  mode  of  life.  The  organisation  of  every  known 
being  is  suited  to  its  peculiar  sphere  of  existence.  Now,  under 
the  safe  (and,  so  far  as  human  science  has  yet  gone,  the  un- 
erring,) guidance  of  this  law,  what  figure  shall  we  assign  to  a 
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being  whose  corporeal  structure  is  without  "  blood,"  and  which 
therefore  needs  no  heart  to  propel  that  blood,  arterial  ducts  to- 
convey  it,  or  veins  to  carry  it  back  ? — a  being  whose  life  is  in- 
dependent of  breath,  and  which  therefore  may  be  supposed  to 
be  without  lungs,  nostrils,  and  bronchial  tubes  ? — a  being  which 
requires  neither  food,  drink,  nor  repose,  and  in  whom  the  won- 
derful apparatus  suited  to  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  re- 
cuperation are  useless  ?  Such  an  organisation  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  present  conception.  Vastly  sooner  might  an  in- 
telligent caterpillar  conceive  the  unseen  glories  it  shall  wear 
when,  bursting  its  silken  coffin  and  its  shroud,  it  is  to  appear, 
no  longer  a  crawling  worm,  feeding  on  gross  herbage,  but  a 
a  thing  of  light  and  beauty,  a  fluttering  gem,  that  adds  brilliancy 
to  the  flowers  which  supply  it  with  its  dew. 

Faith,  hope,  natural  desire,  unite  to  persuade  us  that  there 
will  be  a  ready,  though  it  may  be  at  present  an  imaginable, 
mode  of  recognition  hereafter.  Still,  the  teachings  of  science,, 
and  the  infinitely  more  reUable  hints  of  revelation,  warn  us  not 
to  conceive  grossly  of  that  future  state ;  and  especially  not  to 
expect  there  the  cumbrous,  earth-bound  rmachines,  which  now 
condemn  us  to  crawl  through  the  dust,  and  to  feed  upon  its 
productions ;  but  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  body  suited  to  that 
"inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  which  is  described  as  "in- 
corruptible and  undetiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 


Akt.  VI. — Suppression  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia. 

Oeschickte  der  Gegen  reformation  in  Bohmen.  Von  M.  Christian  Adolph< 
Pescheck,  erstem  Diakonus  in  der  Hauptkirche  zu  Zittan.  Dresden 
und  Leipzig,  1844. 

Lectures  on  the  Beligious  History  of  tlie  Slavonian  Nations.  By  CoUN© 
Valerian  Krasinski.    Lecture  II.,  Bohemia.    Edinburgh,  1847. 

Feom  the  close  of  the  apostolical  age  downwards,  there  is 
certainly  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  church,  that  more 
powerfully  attracts  the  attention  of  the  lover  of  evangelical  truth, 
than  the  half  century  following  the  memorable  year  1517. 
Especially  does  this  hold  true  of  the  early  years  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  long-forgotten  truth  of  a  simple  gospel,  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  through  the  merit  of  Christ  alone,  pro- 
claimed in  accents  of  irresistible  power  by  the  monk  of  Witten- 
berg, seemed,  like  a  potent  spell,  to  throw  open  the  prison  gates,; 
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and  snap  asunder  fetters  and  chains,  and  many  a  soul,  long  en- 
slaved by  a  debasing  superstition,  at  once  escaped,  and  passed 
into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  The 
truth,  proclaimed  simultaneously  from  the  plains  of  Saxony  and 
the  mountain  valleys  of  Switzerland,  was  everywhere  joyfully 
received.  It  seemed  as  if,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a 
genial  springtime  had  succeeded  the  dreary  frosts  and  snows  of 
winter.  How  full  of  hopes  were  those  early  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  that  whole  system  of  imposture  and  iniquity  cul- 
minating in  the  papacy,  seemed  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall.  Yet 
soon  were  these  anticipations  doomed,  in  great  measure,  to 
meet  with  disappointment :  ere  the  half-century  had  run  its 
course,  a  reaction  had  already  set  in.  It  seemed  as  if  the  truth 
had  lost  its  power,  and  Protestantism  had  reached  its  limit. 
Jesuitism  began  to  do  its  work.  In  many  countries  hopeful 
beginnings  were  suppressed  by  fire  and  sword ;  and  Home 
shewed  both  determination  and  power  to  hold  what  still  re- 
mained to  her.  Even  subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  provinces  won  to  the  Reformation  were  retaken,  and 
countries  all  but  entirely  Protestant  were  lost  to  the  gospel. 
The  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  hindered  the  further  progress 
of  the  Rejformation,  or  that  gave  Popery  new  powers  of  re- 
sistance, is  certainly  a  very  important  one.  Our  purpose,  how- 
ever, in  this  article,  is  simply  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
means,  by  which  one  of  the  fair  conquests  of  the  Reformation 
was,  in  an  astonishingly  short  space  of  time,  all  but  wholly  re- 
covered to  Rome. 

We  have  derived  our  information  chiefly  from  the  work  of 
Pescheck,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Our  intention  is  not  to  review  the  work  critically,  but  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  leading  threads  of  the  mournful 
tale  which  it  records.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  author,  however, 
to  state  that  we  consider  it  a  highly  valuable  work.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  great  and  painstaking  research.  The  sources  from 
which  the  author  has  derived  his  statements  are  carefully  indi- 
cated. Several  documents  of  great  historical  value  are  printed 
at  length.  If  we  were  disposed  to  criticise,  we  might  say  the 
style  is  rather  heavy,  the  narrative  scarcely  so  lively  and  in- 
teresting as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  materials  at 
the  author's  disposal ;  the  latter,  moreover,  is  sometimes  incon- 
veniently interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  the  documents  referred 
to,  which  might  better  have  been  reserved  for  an  appendix. 
Further,  while  we  have  no  complaint  of  any  want  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  M.  Pescheck  for  suffering  Protestantism,  we  cannot 
but  feel,  in  reading  his  book,  that  he  is  a  little  lacking  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  nation  struggling  for  its  liberties,  political  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  against  a  cruel  oppression.    Still,  we  have  no 
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hesitation  iu  saying,  that  he  has  laid  the  Protestant  church 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  a  work  so  fully  detailing  the 
method  of  Popish  conversions,  and  shewing  in  so  striking  a 
light,  liow  terrible  is  the  curse  entailed  on  any  country  by  the 
combined  yoke  of  Popery  and  despotism.  We  believe  this  book 
has  been  translated,  but  not  having  seen  the  translation,  we 
can  of  course  say  nothing  of  its  merits ;  only,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  a  work,  shewing  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  doings  of 
Popery  in  a  bygone  age,  and  indicating  what  might  be  expected, 
if  that  unchanged  system  should  again  have  the  power,  seems 
to  have  attracted  comparatively  little  attention. 

The  historical  labours  of  the  late  Count  Krasinski  are  well 
known.  At  once  a  warm  Protestant  and  a  patriotic  Pole,  he 
could  not  but  regard  with  deep  sympathy  the  struggles  of  the 
kindred  race  of  the  Czechs ;  and  his  lecture  on  the  history 
of  Bohemia  -will  be  found  to  be  full  of  interest. 

The  Bohemians  are,  as  is  generally  known,  a  race  of  Slavonian, 
origin,  nearly  allied  to  the  Poles.  Their  religious  history  is  in 
many  respects  unusually  interesting.  First  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Greek  monks,  they  gradually  became,  like  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  subject  to  the  western  or  Romish  Churchy 
retaining,  however,  for  a  long  time,  the  right  to  have  the  liturgy 
read  in  their  own  language.  So  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
some  reforming  tendencies  began  to  shew  themselves  in  Bohemia. 
The  preachers,  John  Militz,  a  Moravian,  Conrad  Waldhausen,. 
an  Austrian,  and  Matthew  Janowa,  son  of  a  Bohemian  knight, 
and  pupil  of  Militz,  were  especially  distinguished :  the  former 
two  for  their  powerful  preaching,  and  the  fearlessness  with 
which  they  exposed  existing  ecclesiastical  abuses  ;  and  the  last, 
for  the  remarkable  enlightenment  of  his  views,  indeed  in  some 
respects  he  was  a  further  advanced  Protestant  before  the  Refor- 
mation than  the  more  celebrated  John  Huss.*  By  these  good 
men  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  labours  of  that  renowned 
Bohemian  reformer.  We  pass  over  the  times  of  Huss  and  his 
friend  Jerome  of  Prague — two  of  the  noblest  martyrs  of  Christ 
that  church  history  has  to  tell  of  Passing  over,  also,  the  wars 
of  the  Hussites,  and  the  victories  of  Ziska  and  Prokop,  of  which 
a  short  but  deeply  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  Kra- 
sinski's  lecture,  we  merely  mention  that,  at  the  close  of  these 
terrible  struggles,  Rome  was  at  last  compelled  to  make  some 
concessions  secured  in  the  so-called  "  Corapactata,"  the  chief  of 
which  was  allowing  the  cup,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  to  the  laity, 
or  to  such  as  insisted  on  the  privilege,  who  came  in  consequence 
to  be  called  Calixtines  or  XJtraquists.     The  great  majority  were 

*  A  pretty  full  account  of  Militz,  Waldhausen,  and  especially  Janowa,  will 
be  found  in  the  last  volume  of  Neander's  Church  History. 
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satisfied  with  these  concessions  ;  still  there  remained  the  Tabo- 
arites  or  true  Hussites.  Crushed  as  a  power,  they  still  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  kingdom,  calling  themselves  Bohemian 
or  Moravian  brethren,  called  also  by  their  enemies  "  Pickards." 
Often  they  were  exposed  to  cruel  persecution,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  purified  in  the  furnace,  and  may  be  called  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  fifteenth  century. 

When,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  Huss,  the  voice  of  Luther  again  startled  Europe,  pro- 
bably there  was  no  part  of  it  more  likely  to  be  predisposed 
to  receive  the  gospel  than  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Ever 
•since  the  revered  martyr  had  been  so  perfidiously  put  to  death, 
Rome's  power  over  the  nation  had  been  sensibly  shaken.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people,  if  differing  little  from  the 
JRomanists  in  doctrine,  still  clung  tenaciously  to  the  privilege  of 
the  cup,  wrung  by  their  fathers  from  the  council  of -Basel,  while 
the  brethren,  often  much  oppressed,  and  threatened  even  with 
extinction,  continued  silently  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  a 
purer  faith,  to  which  also  many  of  the  Utraquists  were  secretly 
inclined.  Accordingly,  as  might  be  expected,  the  tidings  of  what 
Luther  had  done  at  Wittenberg  were  received  with  joy  in  the 
regions  watered  by  the  upper  Elbe  and  the  Moldan.  It  is 
said  that,  in  1519,  Lutheran  doctrines  were  preached  in  Prague, 
and  Seckendorf  states  that  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in 
-Joachimsthal,  on  the  estate  of  the  Counts  Schlik,  in  1521  by 
Philip  Eberbach.* 

M.  Pescheck  states,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time 
when  the  various  cities  and  provinces  of  Bohemia  became  Pro- 
testant, but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  at  an  early  period  Lutheran 
doctrines  were  generally  preached  over  the  country,  and  that 
Calvinists  also  soon  found  their  way  into  it,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Genevan  Eeformer  were  embraced  by  many  Bohemians. 
After  the  death  of  Louis,  of  the  house  of  Jaghellon,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  at  the  battle  of  Mohaez  in  1526,  the 

*  At  an  early  period  we  find  the  brethren  in  correspondence  with  Luther. 
Prom  a  letter  of  tlie  reformer,  of  date  13th  Nov,  1523,  "  to  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  brethren,"  it  appears  that  they  had  sent  him  a  confession  or  state- 
ment of  their  tenets.  His  letter  chiefly  refers  to  various  matters  in  which  ho 
and  they  were  not  at  one.  In  some  points  he  finds  their  views  still  retaining 
something  of  Popery ;  but  in  one  respect  they  seem  to  have  been  in  advance 
of  himself ;  for  their  views  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  seem  to  have 
approached  those  of  the  Swiss  reformers.  Luther,  while  stating  his  own  views 
of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements,  strongly,  and  at  considerable 
length,  yet  writes  in  a  very  friendly  and  Christian  spirit.  At  the  close  ho 
begs  them  not  to  take  his  letter  amiss,  as  if  he  had  pleasure  in  marking  their 
failings,  adding,  "  Whereas  you  are  held  to  be  the  worst  of  heretics,  I  bear 
■witness  how  much  nearer  you  are  to  the  gospel  than  all  others  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted.  I  know  how  I  expose  myself  to  hatred  in  saying  it."  W» 
quote  from  Luther's  Refonnatorische  Schriften.  Darmstadt,  1847.  VoL  ii. 
J.  513. 
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Bohemian  crown,  as  well  as  that  of  Hungary,  was  obtained  by 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
his  brother,  Charles  V.,  as  emperor  of  Germany,  His  bitter 
hostility  to  the  Protestants  is  well  known,  and  for  a  time  his 
Bohemian  subjects  had  to  suffer  persecution  for  their  faith. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  softened,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  son,  Maxi- 
milian II.,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Randolph  II,,  tolera- 
tion seems  to  have  been  generally  allowed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  this  time,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  historian 
Pelzel,  "  all  Bohemia  was,  with  the  exception  of  some  nobles 
and  monks,  Protestant."  This  author  must,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  include  under  the  name  of  Protestant  the  old  Utra- 
quists,  many  of  whom  were  at  least  favourable  to  evangelical 
truth  ;  indeed,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  II.,  they  had  joined 
with  the  three  Protestant  parties — viz.,  Lutherans,  Reformed, 
and  Brethren,  in  presenting  a  short  confession,  composed,  as 
it  appears,  by  some  learned  theologians,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
writings  of  Huss,  various  old  Bohemian  confessions  of  the 
brethren,  and  that  of  Augsburg  (see  Pescheck,  i,  p.  103),  The 
Protestants,  properly  so  called,  then  were,  Lutherans ;  Re- 
formed, holding  the  Helvetic  Confession ;  and  Bohemian  Brethren. 
The  last  mentioned  were  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Papists  ; 
the  Lutherans  least  so.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, the  sense  of  a  common  danger  led  the  Protestants  of  the 
three  Confessions  to  act  generally  in  concert. 

The  first  attempt  (at  least  since  the  earlier  years  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  I.)  to  suppress  Protestantism,  and  to  recon- 
vert the  nation  to  Popery,  was  made  in  1602,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Jesuits.  Still,  though  many  hardships  were  suffered, 
the  political  disturbances  of  the  later  years  of  Rudolph's  reign 
were  such  as,  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  his  counsellors,  and  even  to  enable  the  Protestants,  by  shew- 
ing a  united  front,  at  last  to  force  from  him,  in  1609,  royal 
letters  patent,  known  in  history  as  the  "  Majestatsbrief  of  1609," 
granting  full  toleration  to  all  his  Protestant  subjects.  His 
death  soon  followed ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Matthias. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  follow  the  political  movements  of  this 
reign,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Krasinski's  volume. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Matthias  persuaded  the  States,  at  a  very 
thinly  attended  diet,  to  accept  of  his  cousin  Ferdinand  of 
Styria,  as  his  successor  ;  that,  Ferdinand  being  well  known  as 
a  bigoted  Papist,  who  had  devoted  himself  and  his  dominions 
to  the  Romish  see,  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  Protestants 
were  naturally  excited ;  these  and  various  events  led  to  a  rup- 
ture ;  and  already,  at  the  time  of  Matthias's  death,  war  had 
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broken  out.  Fortune  at  first  seemed  to  favour  the  Bohemian 
arms.  On  the  death  of  Matthias,  Ferdinand  was  declared  to 
have  forfeited  his  throne,  and  another  king  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  For  taking  this  bold  step,  the  Bohemians  have  been 
accused  of  rebelling  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  Bohemian  nation,  like  their  Polish 
brethren,  always  claimed  the  right  to  elect  their  sovereigns  ; 
and  further,  no  one,  who  maintains  the  lawfulness  of  our  own 
Ke volution  of  1688,  will  deny  their  right  to  reject  a  prince  who 
refused,  as  did  Ferdinand,  to  bind  himself  to  maintain  their 
constitutional  liberties,  civil  and  eclesiastical.  The  step  may 
not  have  been  expedient  at  the  time,  though  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  even  of  its  expediency,  and  the  disastrous  issue 
could  not  then  be  foreseen.  Their  choice  was  unfortunate.  It 
fell  on  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick,  son-in-law  of  James  I. 
of  England,*  a  man  who  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  fitting 
him  for  the  very  difficult  position  which  he  was  called  to 
occupy.  The  few  months  of  his  brief  reign  soon  came  to  an 
end.  The  hopes  of  Frederick  and  the  Protestants  were  all 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  in  1620 ;  the  king  was  fain  to  save  himself  by  a  hasty 
flight ;  and  the  country  lay  prostrate  at  the  emperor's  feet. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  now  King  of  Bohemia,  as  well  as  Emperor 
of  Germany,  without  a  rival.  His  well-known  bigotry  could 
leave  little  room  to  doubt  that,  so  soon  as  he  should  feel  him- 
self secure  on  the  throne,  this  pupil  and  tool  of  the  Jesuits 
would  take  measures  to  secure  the  dominance  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  the  kingdom  which  he  had  conquered.  His 
obvious  policy  was,  first  of  all  to  get  quit  of  the  leaders  of 
the  three  Protestant  confessions — the  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  Bohemian  Brethren,  The  events  which  had  just  occurred 
afforded  an  opportunity,  eagerly  seized,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose.  Most  of  the  Protestant  chiefs  had  been  more 
or  less  directly  concerned  in  the  election  of  Ferdinand,  and  all 
had  lived  as  his  subjects  during  his  brief  reign.  It  was  thus 
easy  to  charge  them  with  treason.  A  delay,  however,  of  three 
months  was  first  allowed  to  take  place,  apparently  to  throw 
them  off  their  guard,  and  perhaps  to  induce  some  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  fled,  to  return  to  their  estates,  in  the  beUef 
that  the  danger  was  past.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  February 
1621,  however,  forty  arrestments  were  made  in  Prague,  and 
after  other  four  months  had  passed,  an  imperial  commission 
sentenced  twenty-seven  of  the  forty  to  public  execution,  and 


*  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  de- 
rives her  right  to  the  British  throne  through  lier  descent  from  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  Electress  of  tho  Palatinate  and  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
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condemned  the  rest,  some  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  some  to 
banishment.  Although  the  crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  these 
men  was  treason,  yet  as  they  were  Protestants — the  heads  of 
the  Protestant  party,  who  had  fought  and  risked  their  all  for 
their  faith — whatever  doubts  Pescheck  may  express,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  ranking  them  as  Protestant  martyrs.*  Among 
them  were  found  many  men  of  high  rank  and  great  worth,  as 
well  as  of  distinguished  ability  and  erudition — men  who  may 
well  be  classed  with  the  Russells  or  Argyles  of  our  own  country. 
As  their  removal  was  the  first  blow  aimed  at  their  religion,  a 
short  account  of  their  tragical  end  may  not  be  unacceptable  ta 
our  readers.  ^ 

As  we  have  said,  an  imperial  commission  was  appointed  for 
their  trial,  composed  of  their  enemies,  and  including  several 
renegade  Protestants.  When  they  were  placed  at  the  bar,  the 
Count  Schlik,  the  head  of  the  Lutheran  party,  in  name  of  his 
companions,  replied  to  the  charge  of  treason  brought  against 
them  :  "  Love  for  freedom  and  for  religion  compelled  us  to 
draw  the  sword  ;  but  since  God  has  allowed  the  emperor's 
swofd  to  prevail,  and  delivered  us  into  his  hands,  now  his  will 
be  done."  On  the  19th  June  1521,  sentence  was  passed,  and 
twenty -seven  were  condemned  to  suffer  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  (Pescheck,  i.  415).  Lutheran  pastors  were  allowed  to 
attend  them  the  night  before  their  death,  but  though  nearly  half 
of  them  belonged  to  the  old  Hussites  or  Bohemian  Brethren,  no 
minister  of  that  confession  was  allowed  access.  During  the 
night  they  were  engaged  in  religious  sei"vices.  After  the  86th 
psalm  had  been  read,  one  of  them  repeated  the  words,  "  shew 
me  a  token  for  good,"  expressing  a  wish  that  some  token  might 
be  granted.  The  sentiment  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the  rest, 
and  it  was  remarked,  that  in  the  early  morning  a  beautiful 
rainbow  was  visible  from  the  prison  window,  which  also  attracted 
notice  in  the  city.  At  five  A.M.  the  work  of  blood  began. 
The  condemned  were  called  out  one  by  one,  according  to  their 
rank.     Rosacius,  a  Lutheran  pastor  who  was  with  them,  says  : 

"  As  they  were  called  they  stepped  forward  with  a  cheerful  air, 
as  if  to  a  feast,  each,  as  he  was  called,  addressing  the  others  in  such 
terms  as  these  :  '  Farewell,  dear  friends.  God  grant  you  the  conso- 
lation of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  give  you  patience  and  constancy,  that 
you  may  stand  fast  by  what  you  have  already  confessed  with  heart, 
mouth,  and  hand.     I  go  before  you  to  see  the  glory  of  my  Lord 

*■  Pescheck  admits  that  they  honestly  believed  themselves  to  be  such, 
though  he  is  not  quite  of  the  same  mind.  Carpzov,  the  Liibeck  theologian 
having  expressed  astonishment  that  they  shewed  no  penitence  for  their  revolt, 
from  Ferdinand,  he  rightly  states  that  in  their  judgment  their  conduct  -was  only 
a  necessary  defence  against  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  word  and  his  oath. 
Pp.  416  and  435  (notes). 
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Jesus.  Follow  me,  that  together  we  may  see  the  Father's  face. 
The  sorrow  of  this  hour  is  transient,  but  the  joy  is  eternal."  The 
rest  would  reply  :  '  God  bless  thy  departure,  and  grant  thee  a  happy 
passage  out  of  this  vale  of  tears  into  the  heavenly  fatherland. 
May  our  Lord  Jesus  send  his  holy  angels  to  meet  thee.  Hasten, 
brother,  into  the  Father's  house ;  we  follow  thee.  Soon  shall  we 
meet  in  heavenly  glory ;  for  he  in  whom  we  believe  is  our  surety." 
(Pescheck,  v.  1.  p.  425). 

On  the  scaffold,  attended  by  the  pastors,  they  committed 
their  souls  to  God,  and  spoke  with  such  wonderful  presence  of 
mind  and  animation,  that  even  their  judge  and  the  very  sol- 
diers of  the  guard  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

We  mention  a  few  particulars  of  the  first  two,  who  had  gene- 
rally taken  the  lead  among  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  respectively.  The  first  in  order,  as  in  rank,  was 
Joachim  Andrew  Count  Schlik,  who  was  usually  considered  the 
head  of  the  Lutheran  party.  He  had  escaped  from  the  coun- 
try after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  but  was  basely 
delivered  up  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  At  five  on  the  fatal 
morning  the  booming  of  a  cannon  was  heard  from  the  castle. 
The  Count  then  said  to  his  companions,  "  That  is  the  signal,  I 
must  go  first.  But  thou,  Lord  Jesus,  be  merciful  to  me."  Pre- 
sently imperial  officers  came  to  the  room,  and  announced  that 
the  hour  of  execution  had  come,  and  that  they  should  be  ready 
to  come  in  order,  as  they  were  called  ;  then  came  the  city 
officials  and  called  first  the  Count  Schlik.  As  he  left  the  room 
two  Jesuits  met  him,  one  of  whom  began  to  say,  "  Lord  Count, 
think  well ;"  but  was  immediately  interrupted  by  the  Count 
saying,  "  Leave  me  in  peace."  As  he  mounted  the  scaffold  and 
saw  the  bright  morning  sun,  he  said,  "  Sun  of  righteousness 
Christ,  grant  that,  through  the  gloom  of  death,  I  may  come  to 
thy  light."  His  calm  dignity  and  composure  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  spectators,  and  after  a  short  prayer  he  re- 
ceived the  fatal  stroke,     (i.  pp.  426-8.) 

The  second  in  order,  and  still  more  remarkable  in  character, 
was  the  Baron  Wenzel  Budawecz,  of  Budowa,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  A  Protestant  has 
said  of  him,  "  He  was  an  ornament  of  his  native  country,  a  star 
of  the  church,  to  his  vassals  rather  a  father  than  a  lord  ;  in  a 
word,  a  person  dear  to  God  and  man."  The  well-known 
historian  Pelzel,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  after  a  long  account 
of  Budowa's  services  to  his  country,  of  his  kindness  to  his 
vassals,  telling  how,  as  a  Bohemian  Brother,  he  used  to  preach 
to  them  with  most  persuasive  eloquence  ;  how,  when  meetings 
used  often  to  be  held  in  reference  to  matters  of  religion  in 
Prague,  he  frequently  used  to  open  the  proceedings  with 
prayer,  and  afterwards  speak  with  such  eloquence,  as  would 
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melt  the  assembly  in  tears  ;"  concludes  by  saying,  "  He  was  of 
the  type  of  the  ancient,  earnest,  deep-thinking,  unbending  Bo- 
hemians of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Budowa  was 
the  last  of  the  Bohemians,  as  Brutus  was  the  last  of  the  Romans/* 
His  last  hours  were  distinguished  by  the  Christian  constancy 
and  faith  which  he  displayed.  Two  Capuchin  friars  waited  on 
him,  telling  him  they  came  to  shew  him  the  way  to  heaven. 
He  assured  them  he  knew  it  already,  and  stood  on  sure  ground. 
They  answered,  he  was  mistaken,  for  he  was  not  in  communion 
with  the  holy  church,  out  of  which  there  was  no  salvation.  He 
immediately  answered.  He  had  not  said  it  of  a  mere  fancy, 
that  he  knew  the  way  of  salvation.  "  I  have  said  it  in  a  hearty 
faith  in  my  dear  Saviour  Christ  Jesus.  I  have  the  precious 
promise,  'Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life,'  therefore  will  I  remain  in  our  true  church 
till  my  death."  The  friars  struck  their  breasts,  said  they  had 
never  seen  so  hardened  a  heretic,  crossed  themselves,  and  went 
away.  The  account  of  Budowa's  interview  with  two  Jesuits  is 
also  very  characteristic.  They  introduced  themselves  by  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  acquaintance  with  sciences,  and  then  said, 
they  wished  to  do  a  work  of  mercy  to  him,  in  directing  him  to 
salvation.  He  replied,  he  wished  for  them,  that  they  were 
made  as  sure  of  their  salvation,  as  he  was  of  his  own  through 
Jesus  Christ.  One  of  them  answered,  his  lordship  ought  not 
to  boast  too  much  of  his  safety,  he  was  deceiving  himself  with 
an  imagination  of  his  own,  for  the  Scripture  said  somewhere 
(he  could  not  just  tell  where,  but  he  thought  it  was  in  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  Timothy),  that  no  man  in  this  life  knew  whether  he 
lived  in  the  grace  of  God,  or  under  his  wrath.  Budowa  appealed 
to  Paul's  own  words  (2  Tim.  i.  12),  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
liave  committed  to  him,"  and  "  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness  ;"  the  Jesuit  interrupted,  "Yes,  St 
Paul  says  that  of  himself,  but  he  says  nothing  about  others." 
"  That  is  not  true,"  was  Budowa's  immediate  rejoinder,  "  for  he 
adds,  '  and  not  for  me  only,  but  for  all  who  love  his  appearing.* 
Therefore  go  away,  and  leave  me  in  peace."  The  same  Jesuits 
were  observed  at  his  execution  looking  on  with  an  expression 
of  rage  in  their  countenances.  This  venerable  man,  now 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  on  being  called,  stroked  his  grey 
head  and  long  beard,  and  said,  "  Now,  grey  head,  thou  comest 
to  thy  honour,  the  martyr's  crown  will  adorn  thee,"  (vol.  i. 
pp.  429-35). 

The  rest  followed  in  succession,  and  on  that  one  day  twenty- 
seven  died  before  the  Eathhaus  of  Prague. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Protestants  being  now  cut  off,  another  step 
still  seemed  necessary  before  it  was  safe  to  take  coercive  mea- 
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sures  for  the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Popery,  viz.,  to  impo- 
verish the  remaining  portion  of  the  Protestant  nobihty  and 
knights.  To  secure  the  easy  accompHshment  of  this  object,  an 
edict  was  issued,  by  which  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt, 
or  in  any  way  acknowledged  Frederick  as  king,  were  summoned 
to  appear  before  an  imperial  commission,  and  there  confess 
their  crimes,  under  pain  of  the  severest  punishment  to  all  recu- 
sants, but  with  promise  of  grace  to  all  who  should  obey.  In 
consequence,  728  nobles,  knights,  or  landed  proprietors,  gave 
in  their  names  and  begged  for  pardon.  In  due  course,  their 
fate  was  announced — "  They  had  indeed  merited  the  severest 
punishment,  but  the  emperor,  with  the  innate  mercy  of  the 
house  of  Austria  {sic)  would  spare  their  lives  and  allow  them 
to  retain  their  rank :  but  he  would  dispose  of  their  property 
according  to  his  pleasure."  In  many  cases  the  entire  estate 
was  confiscated,  and  the  unfortunate  owner  mocked  with  the 
name  of  mercy  in  being  allowed  to  retain  the  empty  title ;  in 
other  cases  the  half  was  taken,  and  at  least  heavy  fines  were 
extorted.* 

By  such  means  the  way  was  prepared  for  steps,  which  had 
for  their  open  and  avowed  purpose  the  suppression  of  the 
evangelical  faith.  The  leading  men  had  been  put  to  death  or 
banished  ;  the  remainder  reduced  to  poverty.  Still  hitherto 
the  professed  object  of  the  severe  measures  taken  was  simply 
to  punish  treason  ;  and  as  yet  the  Protestants  were  ignorant  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  them  as  such.  They  still  constituted 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  for  a  time  no  further 
measures  were  taken  to  compel  them  to  apostasy  :  but  the 
well-known  character  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  the  Statthalter  or 
viceroy  Prince  Charles  of  Lichtenstein,  as  bigoted  papists,  was 
enough  to  fill  them  with  uneasy  apprehensions  for  the  future. 
Further,  monks  of  various  orders  began,  like  birds  of  evil  omen, 
to  swarm  o\  er  the  country.  At  first,  indeed,  they  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people,  flattering  them,  pro- 
mising the  emperor's  favour,  or  seeking  to  allure  the  poor  by 
promising  assistance  in  a  time  of  scarcity.  When  such  means 
failed  to  win,  then  dark  hints  would  be  thrown  out  of  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  so 
powerful  a  prince,;  the  emperor  would  not  tolerate  heretics  in 
his  dominions  ;  and  let  them  not  think  of  flight,  for  in  all  lands 
the  Catholic  Church  was  about  to  assert  her  authority,  and 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  481.  It  was  remarked  tliat  the  severest  measures  were  always 
taken  against  the  rich.  If  a  man  had  means,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him 
to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  treason.  When  proof  of  anything  olse  failed, 
the  judges  would  say,  "  At  least  he  is  tainted  with  original  sin,  for  he  is  a 
heretic,  and  being  rich,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
punishment." 
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heretics  were  no  more  to  be  tolerated.  The  first  blow,  struck 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  clearing  the  country  of  heretics, 
fell  on  a  society  of  anabaptists  in  Moravia  in  the  autumn  of  1622. 
About  one  hundred  families  were  then  exiled,  being  compelled 
to  leave  their  houses,  fields,  and  vineyards,  shortly  before  har- 
vest and  vintage.  They  are  described  as  a  quiet,  peaceful, 
inoffensive  people,  interfering  with  no  one,  but  enriching  the 
country  by  their  honest  industry.  But  if  these  were  the  first  to 
suffer,  they  were  afterwards  deemed  happy  by  their  less  fortunate 
countrymen,  then  allowed  to  remain,  yet  only  to  suffer  more 
severely  at  a  subsequent  time  ;  for,  exiled  from  Moravia,  they 
found  a  home  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  a  protector  in 
the  renowned  prince  of  the  latter  country,  Bethlen  Gabor.  The 
banishment  of  the  anabaptists  was  intendedj^as  an  experiment, 
and  it  was  resolved  not  yet  to  proceed  to  the  same  extremity 
with  the  other  Protestants.  One  Paul  Michna,  a  man  of  low 
origin,  but  a  favourite  counsellor  of  the  emperor,  is  reported, 
when  it  was  debated  whether  or  not  they  should  be  im- 
mediately banished,  to  have  given  his  judgment  against  such  a 
measure,  "  for  they  have  still  too  much  to  take  with  them  ;  too 
much  money  will  be  taken  out  of  the  country,  and  the  exile 
will  be  too  easily  borne.  We  must  first  empty  their  purses, 
make  them  poor,  quite  poor,  then  all  will  be  much  more  easily 
managed."  Accordingly  Michna's  advice  was  taken,  and  other 
measures  were  had  recourse  to,  before  all  Protestants  were 
ordered  to  depart.  It  was  thought  that  heresy  might  best  be 
overborne  by  cutting  off  the  supply  at  the  fountain  head.  So 
it  was  determined  to  seize  the  churches,  remove  the  ministers, 
and  destroy  all  Bibles  and  Protestant  books.  And  these  were 
the  first  measures  taken  directly  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Protestant  faith. 

First  the  churches  were  seized.*  All  over  the  kingdom  they 
were  ordered  to  be  closed.  Many  of  them  remained  long  shut 
up,  such  as  were  ornamented  were  disfigured.  The  device  of 
a  cup,  which  from  the  Hussite  times  was  found  on  many 
churches  in  Bohemia,  was  broken  or  defaced,  and  probably 
replaced  by  an  image  of  the  virgin,  or  of  some  popish  saint. 
Churches  that  were  not  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  catholics 
were  pulled  down,  while  such  as  were  conveniently  situated  for 
immediate  occupation  were  supplied  with  Romish  priests  or 
monks.  Ludicrous  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  prepare  them  for  their  new  consecration.  Of  course 
they  were  well  besprinkled  with  holy  water ;  it  is  said  the 
altars,  from  which  the  communion  had  been  given  in  both 
kinds,  and  the  pulpits,  from  which  heresy  had  been  preached, 

»  Vol.  ii.  pp.  11-19. 
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were  beaten  witti  rods.  In  Prague,  the  Jesuits  got  possession 
of  a  church  that  had  belonged  to  the  hated  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren. Extraordinary  measures,  it  seems,  must  be  taken  in  such 
a  case  ;  accordingly,  the  fathers  laid  trains  of  gunpowder  along 
the  passages,  and  set  fire  to  them,  in  the  hope  that  the  flames 
and  smoke  would  counteract  the  contagion  of  so  dire  a  heresy. 
Sometimes  the  churches  received  the  names  of  saints,  and 
bones,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  said  saints,  were  brought  and 
deposited  to  sanctify  them.  Not  contented  with  seizing  the 
churches,  the  agents  of  Popery  violated  also  the  graves  that 
surrounded  them  ;  tombs  were  broken  and  defaced,  the  bones 
of  evangelical  ministers  were  dug  up,  broken  in  pieces,  scattered, 
or  burned.  One  tomb  then  destroyed  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Czaslau,  a  large  monument  attracted 
attention  ;  it  bore  the  following  inscription  :  "  In  the  year  1424, 
on  Thursday  before  the  day  of  St  Gall,  died  John  Ziska  of  the 
cup,  ruler  of  his  country  in  the  time  of  danger,  in  the  name 
and  for  the  name  of  God.  He  is  buried  here."*  One  cannot 
help  the  reflection,  had  there  been  a  Ziska  to  rule  his  country 
then  in  the  time  of  danger,  these  minions  of  Popery  and 
despotism  had  not  been  there  to  trample  on  its  most  sacred 
liberties.  But  now,  as  if  still  smarting  under  the  wounds 
which  he  inflicted,  and  remembering  how  the  very  terror  of  his 
name  used  to  scatter  their  armies,  the  Papists  sought  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  his  tomb  and  his  dust.  The  marble  was 
broken  in  pieces,  they  dug  deep  beneath  it,  hoping  to  find  his 
bones,  but  in  vain,  and  in  their  impotent  wrath  they  cast  the- 
dust  without  the  cathedral. 

By  these  proceedings  the  Protestants  had  a  foretaste  of  what 
was  awaiting  them.  The  houses  in  which  they  and  their 
fathers  had  worshipped  were  now  closed  against  them.  A  still 
heavier  stroke  immediately  followed.  Their  houses  of  prayer 
were  closed  ;  the  voices  to  which  they  had  listened  must  also 
be  silenced.  The  ministers,  first  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
then  of  the  Calvinists,  and  lastly,  those  also  of  the  German 
Lutherans,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Before  this  time, 
the  Protestant  pastors  had,  in  many  cases,  sufiered  very  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  hcentious  soldiery — mostly  foreigners  and 
bigoted  Papists,  who  overran  the  country  after  the  battle  of 


*  Mercator,  the  Dutch  geographer,  gives  the  inscription  thus :  "  Anno 
Mccccxxiv,  (lie  jotis  ante  Fcstum  Galli  vita  functus  Joannes  Zyska  a  Calice, 
Rector  Eerum  puhlicarum  lahorantiuna  in  nomine  et  pro  nomine  Dei  hoc 
templo  conditus  est ;"  he  adds,  that  near  the  wall  was  an  altar  with  paintings 
of  Huss  and  Ziska,  and  suspended  from  the  wall  a  square  stone  tahlet,  each 
Bide  a  span  and  half  long,  with  this  distich  written  on  it : 

Mensa  fuit  Zyskae  lapis  hie  dum  Corpore  Christi, 

Vescitur  et  potum  sanguinia  ore  bibit. 
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the  White  Mountain.  Pescheck  gives  a  harrowing  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  pastors  at  that  time.  Their  houses  were 
plundered,  their  books  burned,  many  of  themselves  severely  tor* 
tured,  and  not  a  few  murdered.  Paul  Moller,  pastor  of  Zrut- 
schen,  was  shot  in  his  own  pulpit.  Martin  Maresch  of  Krzessin, 
after  being  dreadfully  tortured,  barely  escaped  with  his  life ; 
and  his  two  daughters  were  carried  off  by  the  soldiers,  and 
never  more  heard  of  Others  were  tortured  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  many  of  them  died  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors. 
Such  excesses  were  not  formally  sanctioned  by  the  authorities, 
but  the  soldiers  were  never  called  to  account  for  them.  (VoL 
ii.,  pp.  19-24.) 

At  last  an.  edict  was  issued  by  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein, 
among  other  things,  requiring  all  Protestant  pastors  to  conform 
to  the  popish  rites  ;  to  apply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  for 
new  ordination  ;  if  they  were  married,  to  put  away  their  wives, 
or  make  a  special  application  to  the  Archbishop  for  permission 
to  retain  them ;  allowing  them,  however,  the  alternative  of  be- 
coming laymen,  if  they  chose  to  renounce  their  office.  This  edict 
having  had  no  effect,  another  was  issued  by  the  same  authority, 
requiringthem  allto  leave  the  kingdom.  The  Bohemian-speaking 
ministers  of  the  capital  were  allowed  only,  three  days  to  prepare 
for  their  departure  from  the  city,  and  within  eight  they  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  country.  A  longer  respite  was,  owing  ta 
the  influence  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  allowed  to  the  German 
Lutherans ;  but,  ere  long,  they  also  were  ordered  to  depart. 
A  touching  account  has  been  given  by  one  of  themselves  of 
the  departure  of  the  last-mentioned  pastors  from  Prague.  A 
vast  multitude  of  people  accompanied  them  to  some  distance 
from  the  city  gates,  and  took  farewell  amidst  sighing,  weeping, 
and  tears — the  people  "sorrowing  most  of  all  because  they 
should  see  their  faces  no  more,"  and  the  pastors'  hearts  broken, 
because  now  they  must  for  ever  leave  "  the  flocks  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers,"  and  knew  too  well 
that,  after  their  departure,  "grievous  wolves  would  enter  in, 
not  sparing  the  flock." 

Tins  edict  was  to  have  force  over  the  whole  country ;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  it  could  be  fully  carried  into  execution, 
and  so  it  had  to  be  repeated  with  even  greater  stringency. 
At  last  all  were  driven  from  theii'  parishes.  In  many  in- 
stances, their  ejectment  was  effected  with  extreme  brutaUty. 
The  law  allowed  them  to  carry  with  them  their  moveable 
effects,  and  to  sell  the  rest ;  but  often  the  savage  soldiery 
destroyed  the  whole,  and  many  of  the  pastors  suffered  severe 
personal  injury.  Some  had  previously  fled ;  others,  on  hearr 
ing  of  the  edict,  had  betaken  themselves  to  hiding-places  in 
the  forests,  that  they  might  still  be  within  reach  to  minister 
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secretly  to  their  flocks.  If  such  were  discovered,  they  were 
brought  before  Jesuits,  and  offered  pardon  if  they  would  be- 
come Papists.  Few,  however,  fell ;  most  of  them  had  grace  to  be 
faithful ;  some  had  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood  ;  * 
others,  after  much  hard  usage,  were  removed  from  the  country. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  discouraging  effect  the  removal  of 
their  pastors  must  have  had  on  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
suffering  occasioned  by  this  measure,  and  that  not  only  on  the 
families  compelled,  at  so  short  a  notice,  to  enter  on  a  mournful 
exile,  but  on  the  Christian  people  at  large,  now  by  a  single 
stroke  deprived  of  those  from  whom  they  had  heard  the  word 
of  life,  by  whose  ministrations  they  had  profited,  and  to  whom 
they  had  ever  been  wont  to  look  up  for  comfort  and  consola- 
tion in  all  their  former  times  of  trial.  Gloomy,  indeed,  were 
the  prospects  of  the  Protestants.  They  saw  the  places  recently 
occupied  by  men  so  highly  esteemed,  now  filled  by  strangers, 
who  hated  alike  their  religion  and  themselves.  Farther,  as 
there  was  not  an  adequate  supply  of  priests  for  the  vacant 
churches,  monks  were  brought  from  Poland  and  other  countries, 
most  of  whom,  on  the  testimony  even  of  Catholic  historians, 
were  drunkards,  or  otherwise  unworthy  and  ignorant  men,  and 
many  of  whom  were  men  whose  lives  were  stained  by  licen- 
tiousness and  crime.  Ill  must  it  fare  with  the  church  in  such 
circumstances.  The  elder  generation  might  be  preserved  from 
apostasy,  but  how  should  the  children  be  trained  up  in  the 
fear  of  God  ?  for  now  Protestant  teachers,  as  well  as  ministers, 
were  banished,  and  the  care  of  educating  the  rising  generation 
entrusted  to  monks.  If  a  boy  gave  promise  of  good  talents, 
he  was  seized  by  the  Jesuits,  and  carried  off  to  be  brought  up 
for  their  order.  Parents  who  loved  the  truth  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  unutterable  anguish  of  having  their  beloved  chil- 
dren torn  from  them,  that  their  minds  might  be  moulded  into 
form  by  those  whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ  In  times  of  distress  a  Christian  will 
naturally  turn  to  the  word  of  God  for  consolation,  but  this  was 
now  to  be  denied  to  the  unhappy  Bohemians,  For  now  an 
order  was  issued,  that  all  Bibles  and  books  of  devotion  should 
be  destroyed,     (Vol.  ii,  pp.  93-104.) 

Great  quantities  of  Bohemian  books  had  already  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  soldiers  without  any  commission  to  do  so  ;  but 
now  the  authorities  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
Ferdinand  had  determined  that  heresy  should  be  expelled  from 
his  dominions.     He  and  his  counsellors  judged  rightly  that,  so 

*  A  very  interesting  account,  too  long  for  insertion  here,  is  given  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Matthew  Ulizky,  deacon  at  Czaslau,  vol,  ii.  p.  49. 
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long  as  the  Bible  and  evangelical  books  were  allowed  to  circu- 
late freely  among  the  people,  there  could  be  little  hope  for 
their  rehgion  ;  all  other  means  would  fail  to  keep  doAvn  heresy. 
To  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  the  key  of  know- 
ledge must  be  taken  away.  Therefore,  it  was  ordered  that  all 
evangelical  books,  especially  German  and  Bohemian  Bibles, 
and  Luther's  writings,  should  be  destroyed — books  of  licentious- 
and  immoral  tendency  being  allowed  free  circulation.  This- 
enactment  was  carried  out  with  the  utmost  stringency.  The 
Jesuits  made  themselves  especially  busy  in  the  work.  It  was- 
the  boast  of  one  father  that  he  had  burned  60,000  volumes. 
The  measure  was  usually  carried  out  in  some  such  way  as  the 
following  :— The  inhabitants  (Protestant)  of  a  certain  town 
would  be  summoned,  on  a  given  day,  to  surrender  their  books 
at  an  appointed  place.  While  they  were  doing  so,  a  strict 
search  was  made  through  their  houses  ;  if  any  were  found  con- 
cealed, the  unhappy  possessors  were  severely  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  otherwise.  When  a  great  quantity  had  been 
collected,  the  books  were  piled  in  heaps  and  burned,  sometimes 
in  the  market-place,  or  under  the  gallows,  or  outside  the  gates. 
While  the  pile  was  burning,  the  monks  would  make  them- 
selves merry,  and  indulge  in  such  expressions  as  "See  how 
beautifully  the  heretical  books  burn ;  so  it  fares  now  with  the 
books  that  contain  false  doctrine.  If  after  this  any  one  be  so 
obstinate  as  to  refuse  to  be  converted  to  the  true  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  he  shall  fare  just  as  the  books  have  done." 

While  such  measures  were  being  taken  to  suppress  the 
Protestant  faith,  Rome  was  fast  filling  the  country  with  agents, 
alike  able,  indefatigable,  and  unscrupulous,  in  the  shape  of  Jesuits. 
The  nation,  broken  in  spirit,  bleeding  under  the  many  strokes 
that  had  so  recently  been  inflicted,  mourning  over  the  noblest 
and  bravest  already  slain  or  banished,  with  none  to  whom  they 
might  look  up  for  guidance — seemed  to  be  just  in  the  state  most 
favourable  for  receiving  impressions  from  these  wily  fathers,  so 
thoroughly  skilled,  as  they  were,  in  all  the  arts  likely  to  prove 
effectual  in  winning  them  over.  The  Jesuits  came  at  first 
with  fair  speeches,  and  great  professions  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy ;  then,  if  those  means  failed,  they  knew  how  to  insinuate 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  resisting.  By  turns  they 
fondled,  flattered,  warned,  threatened,  exhorted,  entreated.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  only  too  many  of  the  weak  in 
faith,  weary  of  a  time  of  protracted  suffering  and  anxiety,  and 
seeing  that  quiet  was  to  be  purchased  by  yielding,  should  have 
fallen  under  the  temptation.  But  the  larger  part  still  proved 
faithful,  and  additional  measures  were  taken  to  wear  them 
out.  With  this  view  an  anti-Protestant  commission  was 
appointed,  whose  special  duty  was  to  send  deputies,  accom- 
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panied  by  monks  or  pveacliers,  to  go  from  place  to  place  and 
introduce  the  "  Reformation,"  as  it  was  called,  by  formally 
summoning  the  people  to  renounce  their  heresy,  and  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  church ;  in  token  whereof  they  were  required  to 
confess  to  the  priests,  and  receive  the  communion  after  the 
Popish  fashion.  For,  just  as  in  the  times  of  persecution  under 
pagan  Rome,  the  Christians  were  commanded  to  offer  incense 
to  the  idols,  in  token  of  their  renouncing  the  Christian  faith, 
so  the  evidence  of  apostasy  required  from  the  Bohemian  Protes- 
tants, was  to  receive  the  communion  in  one  kind,  or  go  to  the 
confessional. 

The  nation  consisted  of  three  classes  :  the  nobility,  or 
landed  proprietors,  the  citizens,  and  the  peasantry.  Steps 
were  now  taken  to  reduce  each  of  these  classes  to  obedier  ce 
to  the  emperor's  wishes.  First  of  all,  Protestant  officials  were 
ordered  to  conform,  or  renounce  their  offices.  Then  followed 
an  edict,  directed  against  the  Protestant  nobiUty.*  It  made 
known  that  the  emperor  would  have  none  but  CathoKc 
subjects,  and  therefore  commanded  all  landed  proprietors,  who 
would  not  become  Catholic,  to  sell  their  estates  within  six 
months,  and  leave  the  kingdom.  Already,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  great  number  of  the  nobles  had,  on  the  plea  of  treason,  been 
in  whole  or  in  part  robbed  of  their  lands,  and  many  were  now 
out  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  hoped  that  the  remaining  part, 
weakened  and  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  old  leaders,  would 
now  at  last  conform.  Some  did  so  ;  but,  as  the  Roman 
Oatholic  historian  Pelzel  informs  us,  the  great  majority  re- 
mained true  to  their  faith,  preferring  exUe  to  apostasy.  The 
number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  Romish  Church 
not  being  so  great  as  had  been  expected,  a  longer  delay  was 
granted,  though  accompanied  with  harder  conditions.  For 
example,  minors  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  even 
though  their  mothers  might  still  be  ahve.  It  was  ordered  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  be  educated  by  the  monks,  doubtless  to 
the  unspeakable  anguish  of  many  a  disconsolate  widow,  thus 
-deprived  of  her  last  remaining  earthly  consolation.  Between 
•seventy  and  eighty  noblemen,  in  consequence  of  this  decree, 
sold  their  possessions,  and  left  their  country  for  ever.  Though 
nominally  permitted  to  retain  the  price  of  their  lands,  they 
.•suffered  great  losses,  being,  on  various  pi^etexts,  plundered  by 
-  the  soldiers  and  priests  ;  and  besides,  as  so  much  land  came 
into  the  market  at  once,  it  was  impossible  to  sell  it  for  hah"  its 
value.  So  at  last  the  old  Hussite  and  Protestant  nobiHty  were 
rooted  out. 

We  have  now'  to  speak  of  the  citizens.     Besides  Prague,  the 

*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  174,  ib.    This  decree  was  dated  1627. 
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metropolis,  there  were  several  flourishing  and  populous  cities 
in  the  kingdom,  such  as  Leitmeritz,  Iglau,  Koniggratz,  &c.  In 
almost  all  of  them,  the  preponderating  majority  of  the  citizens 
were  Protestant.  But  the  government  was  determined  o 
compel  them  to  abandon  their  faith.  The  measures  taken 
were  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  the  extreme,  insomuch  so,  that 
those  who  had  been  banished  with  the  loss  of  their  goods,  were 
considered  happy,  and  were  envied  by  the  less  fortunate  ones 
who  remained  at  home,  reserved  to  be  exposed  to  every  con- 
ceivable torment,  till  they  should  "  of  their  own  free  will " 
become  Catholic.  Seldom,  indeed,  was  life  actually  taken,  but 
every  kind  of  suffering  short  of  death  was  inflicted,  to  compel 
to  apostasy.  Those  who  shewed  determination  to  be  faithful, 
were  often  exposed  to  torments  more  intolerable  than  death 
itself,  till,  in  too  many  instances,  emaciated  and  wasted  in  body, 
and  rendered  half  insane  in  mind,  by  the  horrors  of  loathsome 
dungeons,  and  the  suffering  of  cruel  tortures,  those  who  at  first 
would  have  gone  fearlessly  to  the  scaffold,  were  at  last  induced 
to  yield  to  their  tormentors,  and  confess  to  the  priests. 

In  the  capital,  the  work  was  thus  gone  about.*  The  con- 
version of  the  city  having  been  determined  on,  an  order  in 
name  of  the  emperor  was  issued,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were 
required  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  religion,  or  leave  the  city 
and  country.  Should  they  choose  the  latter  alternative,  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  effects  for  their  own 
behoof,  though  means  were  taken  to  make  this  permission  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  dead  letter.  Arrangements  were  then 
made,  by  which  certain  commissioners  were  appointed  to  go 
from  house  to  house,  over  the  whole  city,  each  with  a  paper  con- 
taining four  columns  with  the  following  headings  : — 1,  Native 
Catholics  ;  2,  Converted  Catholics  ;  3,  Protestants  willing  to 
entertain  the  question  of  conversion ;  4,  Protestants  determined 
to  continue  such.  This  paper  was  presented  to  each  house- 
holder, and  he  was  required  to  enter  his  name  in  one  of  the 
four  columns.  It  was  found  that  the  number  of  names  in  the 
fourth  far  exceeded  all  the  rest.  It  was  thought  unsafe  to 
proceed  at  once  to  a  wholesale  banishment ;  and  to  strike 
terror,  in  the  first  place,  four  of  the  most  venerable  and  influ- 
ential citizens  were  selected,  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
judges,  commanded  to  conform  or  leave  the  kingdom,  while 
means  were  taken  to  rob  them,  as  far  as  possible,  of  what 
property  they  possessed.  They  all  remained  firm,  and  so  were 
banished.  Still  the  effect  was  not  what  had  been  desired,  and 
so  other  seventy  were  similarly  dealt  with.  Like  the  first  four, 
they^were  without  exception  faithful,  and  had  to  follow  their 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  190,  ib. 
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brethren,  as  exiles  to  foreign  lands.  At  last,  however,  these 
measures  began  to  tell :  the  people  were  dispirited  ;  their 
ranks  were  broken  ;  those  from  whom  they  might  have  sought 
counsel  were  removed  ;  and  courage  began  to  flag.  Many 
voluntarily  removed  themselves  by  flight  ;  the  rest,  nominally 
at  least,  conformed ;  and  now  at  last,  after  two  centuries,  Prague 
was  to  all  appearance  Popish.  So  fared  it  with  the  capital. 
But  all  this  was  mild  treatment,  when  compared  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  anti-Protestant  commissioners  in  other 
towns.  These  were  usually  dealt  with  somewhat  in,  the  fol- 
lowing way : — 

The  anti-Protestant  commissioners  would  come  to  a  town, 
accompanied  by  Jesuits,  if  such  could  be  had ;  if  not,  by 
Dominicans,  Capuchins,  or  other  friars,  and  a  body  of  troops. 
The  inhabitants  were  summoned  to  meet  them  in  the  market, 
or  other  convenient  place.  There  the  will  of  the  Emperor  was 
made  known.  A  discourse  would  then  be  delivered  by  a  monk, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  embracing  the 
Popish  faith.  The  people  were  assured  of  their  sovereign's 
good  wishes  ;  he  ordered  them  to  abandon  heresy,  because  he 
wished  to  save  their  souls.  They  were  told  that  he  had 
hitherto  treated  them  with  extraordinary  clemency,  and  re- 
proached for  having  so  long  and  so  obstinately  persevered  in 
their  heresy  ;  but  now  there  must  be  an  end  of  such  leniency, 
and  they  must  become  Catholic,  for  such  was  the  will  of  their 
gracious  prince.  In  case  of  refusal,  they  would  be  deprived  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens,  forbidden  to  buy  and  sell 
(as,e.g.,m  a  town  in  Silesia,  during  a  time  of  scarcity,  bakers  were 
forbidden  to  sell  bread  to  Protestants),  to  marry,  or  even  to  bury 
their  dead.*  To  avoid  all  these  penalties,  they  were  urged  to 
go  to  the  confessional,  and  receive  the  sacrament ;  in  so  doing 
they  were  assured  of  the  emperor's  favour.  At  first,  in  most 
cases,  the  people  shewed  constancy ;  but  their  persecutors  had 
too  firm  a  grasp  of  them  to  let  them  easily  go.  Various  mea- 
sures were  used  to  compel  conformity.  Perhaps  a  procession 
of  the  host  would  be  announced.  All  were  required  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  commanded  to  shew  reverence  by  taking  off  their  hats 
and  bowing  the  knee  as  the  idol  was  carried  past,  under  pain 
of  ruinous  fines  or  long  imprisonment.  If  any  failed  in  shew- 
ing what  was  considered  due  reverence,  they  were  cruelly 
beaten,  and  sometimes  half  dead  thrown  into  prison.  But  the 
most  effectual  of  all  the  means  in  use,  was  the  billeting  of  sol- 
diers.    These  were  the  so-called  "  Lichtensteiners,"  dragoons 


*  "And  that  no  man  might  huy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  tho 
name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  li:s  name." — Eev.  xiii.  17. 
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and  musketeers  composed  of  the  very  off-scourings  of  hu- 
manity, generally  foreigners,  Spanish  or  Italian  fanatics,  who 
never  had  faced  a  foe  in  battle,  but  were  kept  in  pay  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  the  unhappy  Protestants,  till, 
weary  of  life,  they  should  yield  and  become  Papists.  As  it 
was  in  cruel  mockery  pretended  that  the  object  of  all  this 
compulsion  was  to  save  the  souls  of  the  poor  heretics,  these  sol- 
diers were  called  "Die  Seligmacher,"  i.  e., "  the  saviours."  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  doings  of 
"  the  Highland  host "  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  the  covenant- 
ing time,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  infliction 
when  these  soldiers  were  let  loose  on  the  country.  The  com- 
missioners, in  making  their  rounds,  were  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  these  Lichtensteiners ;  and  after  milder  measures 
had  been  used  to  compel  the  Protestants  to  apostatise,  troops 
were  billeted  on  the  recusants,  Papists  being  spared  the  in- 
fliction. The  people  were  required  to  provide  them  with 
provisions  and  wine,  and  to  give  them  whatsoever  they  should 
desire  ;  the  soldiers  being  given  to  understand  that  they  might 
do  as  they  listed.  The  people  sighed  and  groaned  under  the 
yoke  :  it  was  to  them  as  if  a  Sodom  had  poured  out  on  them 
a  portion  of  its  vilest  contents.  Virtuous  families  found  their 
houses  filled  with  drunken  fanatics ;  they  saw  their  property 
wasted  and  pillaged ;  their  ears  were  greeted  with  oaths  and 
imprecations,  with  the  ribald  jests,  the  licentious  and  blasphe- 
mous talk  of  villains  heated  with  wine  and  bigotry ;  their 
persons  were  not  safe  from  assault  and  violence.  When  their 
sufferings  were  almost  beyond  endurance,  the  authors  of  all 
their  calamities  would  blandly  tell  them  how  easily  they  might 
obtain  relief :  let  them  just  confess  to  a  priest,  and  produce  a 
confession  ticket,  and  immediately  the  troops  should  be  re- 
moved from  them.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however  much 
to  be  deplored,  that  only  too  many  should  have  faltered  under 
such  a  trial.  For  a  father  to  take  farewell  of  his  family  and 
friends  and  die  the  martyr's  death,  were  surely  a  trial  less 
severe  than  day  after  day  to  endure  the  presence  of  a  cruel 
and  licentious  soldiery,  knowing  that  he  was  completely  under 
their  power,  and  that  no  authority  would  interpose  to  protect 
those  most  dear  to  him  from  their  vilest  and  most  brutal  assaults. 
But  as  one  after  another  fell,  the  condition  of  the  remainder 
became  always  the  more  intolerable ;  for  the  soldiers,  with- 
drawn from  those  who  had  fallen,  were  sent  to  the  few  who 
remained  stedfast,  already  overburdened  as  they  were,  till, 
like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  these  troops  had  consumed  all  that 
belonged  to  their  unhappy  victims.  Then  at  last,  as  a 
favour,  the  Protestants  who  had  passed  this  ordeal  might  be 
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banished,  or  it  might  be,  after  all  that  they  had  endured, 
thrown  into  prison,  where  many  died.* 

By  such  means  were  the  Bohemian  towns  and  cities  re- 
covered to  Rome — at  a  fearful  sacrifice  truly.  The  best  of 
the  land  became  exiles,  died  in  prison,  or  sunk  under  accumu- 
lated woes,  more  than  the  mortal  frame  could  bear.  Those 
who  remained  did  so  with  a  wounded  conscience,  which  must 
have  entailed  on  many  of  them  anguish  more  than  can  be 
told  ;  and  thus  degraded  in  their  own  eyes,  from  having  been 
possessed  of  a  noble  spirit  of  freedom,  they  sunk  to  nearly  the 
level  of  slaves ;  as  Pelzel  laments,  "  the  courage  of  the  nation 
lay  buried  on  the  White  Mountain." 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  country  people.t  As  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  Slavonian  coun- 
tries, the  people  were  then  in  a  state  of  serfdom  or  vassalage. 
Yet  to  a  great  extent  they  were  Protestants,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  free.  Not  a  few  of  the 
nobles,  like  Budowa,  were  distinguished  for  their  excellence 
and  godHness,  and  had  used  every  means  in  their  power  for 
the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  subject 
peasants.  The  latter  were  thus,  to  a  very  large  extent,  zealous 
Protestants,  many  of  them  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  true 
descendants  of  the  old  Hussites,  who  had  fought  under  Ziska 
and  Prokop.  But  Ferdinand,  true  to  his  maxim,  that  he 
would  rather  have  his  kingdom  desolate  than  heretic  (malumus 
regnum  vastatum  quam  regnum  damnatum),  had  determined 
that  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  the  higher  classes,  cost  what  it 
might,  should  be  compelled  to  become  Popish.  If  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  citizens  were  dreadful,  those  of  the  country  people 
were,  in  some  respects,  even  more  so.  Similar  expedients 
were  made  use  of  in  this  as  in  the  former  cases.  Their  Bibles 
and  hymn-books  were  taken  from  the  poor  people,  in  the  hope 
that  heresy,  having  nothing  more  to  nourish  it,  might  die  out. 
Monks,  too,  were  sent  among  them,  to  ply  them  with  their 
usual  ai'ts,  beginning  with  flattery  and  pretended  kindness* 
In  a  time  of  scai'city,  provisions  and  money  were  freely  offered 
to  those  who  would  deny  their  faith.     But  as  a  contemporary 


*  Don  Martin  Huerda,  a  Spaniard,  in  command  of  one  of  the  regiments, 
made  himself  peculiai'ly  notorious  for  his  brutal  violence  and  his  Bad  success 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  perversion.  His  name  became  as  terrible  in 
Bohemia  as  v?as  that  of  Jefferies  in  England  after  Monmouth's  rebellion  ;  and 
not  content  with  abusing  his  victims  in  such  language  as  the  English  judge 
could  pour  out  with  such  fluency,  ho  would,  in  the  paroxysms  of  hi^  fury, 
seize  a  stick  and  beat  his  prisoners  till  the  blood  flowed,  if  they  dared  to 
refuse  compliance  with  his  wishes.  A  renegade  Bohemian,  Zdenko  Kolowrat, 
is  also  mentioned  as  noted  for  his  brutal  violence. 

t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  270,  ib. 
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writer  says,  the  monks  "  from  foxes  soon  became  -wolves."  As- 
few  convei-sions  took  place,  the  peasantry  of  a  district  would 
be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  authorities  in  the  chief 
town  of  the  district.  If  they  failed  to  comply,  soldiers  were 
let  loose  on  them.  Many  of  the  unhappy  people  were  seized. 
on  winter  nights,  dragged  from  their  houses  half  naked,  and 
driven  like  pattle  through  the  snow  to  the  appointed  place, 
and  then  thrown  into  dungeons,  where  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and 
filth,  often  brought  them  nearly  to  death.  One  kind  of  tor- 
ture in  common  use  was  this  : — A  sort  of  wooden  cage  was 
constructed,  of  such  dimensions  that  it  was  impossible  either 
to  stand  upright  or  to  sit  in  it.  When  the  victim  was  placed 
in  it,  the  constrained  position  in  a  short  time  occasioned  pain 
almost  past  endurance.  From  time  to  time  the  sufferer  was 
asked,  if  now  he  would  become  catholic  "  of  his  free  will." 
Many  were  beaten  till  nearly  dead,  with  thongs  and  sticks. 
Some,  in  their  distress,  begged  to  be  put  to  death,  rather  than 
compelled  to  deny  their  faith.  They  were  told,  with  bitter 
mockery,  that  the  Emperor  did  not  thirst  for  their  blood,  but 
desired  their  salvation.  The  whole  policy  of  the  time  was 
intended  to  wear  them  out,  to  shake  them  out  of  their  con- 
stancy, not  to  put  them  to  death.  Many  of  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  especially  such  as  were  renegade  Protestants,  were  most 
zealous  in  persecuting  their  subjects.  With  whips  or  drawn 
swords,  they  and  their  retainers  would  drive  the  poor  defence- 
less people  to  the  churches,  that  they  might  receive  the  com- 
munion, and  there  beat  them  till  they  knelt  down  ;  if  they 
still  kept  their  mouths  shut,  they  would  force  them  open,  and 
thrust  the  wafer  down  their  throats  :  withal  commanding  them 
to  declare  that  "  of  their  free  will  they  became  catholic."  A 
favourite  mode  of  compelling  conversion  was,  where  a  mother 
and  infant  were  found,  to  bind  the  mother,  and  remove  the 
infant  beyond  her  reach,  that  its  cries  might  move  the  wretched 
parent  to  deny  her  faith,  lest  she  might  see  her  child  die  of 
hunger  before  her  eyes.  Another  mode  was  to  shut  up  all 
access  to  the  fields  and  pastures,  that  the  lowing  of  the  starving 
cattle  might  compel  their  owners  to  submit.  So  it  came  to  be 
said  among  them,  that  the  cows,  oxen,  and  swine  were  more 
learned  than  Jesuits  or  priests  ;  for  in  a  few  weeks  their  cries 
had  accomplished  more  than  the  sermons  of  the  latter  could 
have  effected  in  many  years.  To  conclude  the  account  of 
these  conversions,  we  quote  the  words  of  one  who  was  certainly 
in  no  way  prejudiced  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  "  Some 
were  massacred  without  mercy  ;  some  hunted  and  driven  like 
wild  beasts  to  the  woods  and  mountains  ;  some  dragged  to 
masses  and  processions,  with  every  species  of  insult  and  cruelty  ; 
and  those  who  ventured  to   oppose  these   enormities  were- 
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racked,  and   mutilated,  or  put   to   death  with  tortures  too 
shocking  for  humanity  to  describe."  * 

The  persecution  was  not,  indeed,  alike  severe  over  the  whole 
land,  and  some  of  the  nobles,  either  more  mercifully  disposed 
than  others,  or  less  bigoted  as  Papists,  overlooked  the  Protes- 
tant tendencies  of  their  subjects,  whose  condition  remained 
thus  for  a  time,  at  least,  comparatively  tolerable.  Among 
these  has  been  mentioned  the  celebrated  Wallenstein,  Duke 
of  Friedland.  Yet  such  were  rare  exceptions.  One  result 
of  the  cruel  measures  which  we  have  mentioned  was,  that 
many,  especially  of  those  who  lived  near  the  frontiers,  made 
their  escape  to  foreign  countries,  though  even  that  was  done 
by  stealth,  and  those  who  were  caught  in  the  attempt  were 

*  Coxe's  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Vol.  ii.  p.  208  (Bohn's  edition). 
As  we  have  found  that  monks  had  much  to  do  with  the  forced  conversions  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  "  heresy  " 
was  treated  when  it  appeared  in  a  convent.  In  such  cases,  it  was  not  usual 
for  the  superiors  to  take  measures  to  put  the  offender  to  death,  lest  the  honour 
of  the  particular  order  might  seem  tarnished,  if  it  were  known  that  a  member 
of  it  had  been  tainted  with  such  a  stain.  The  offending  brother  was  usually 
allowed  to  languish  out  of  sight  in  a  dungeon.  A  monk  named  George  Holyk, 
who  afterwards  escaped  and  became  a  Protestant,  and  who  has  left  consider- 
able accounts  of  the  Bohemian  persecutions,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
has  also  given  some  account  of  the  treatment  of  heretic  monks.  An  example 
may  be  given.  There  was  a  certain  Father  Ambrose,  of  the  Dominican  order, 
on  whose  mind  the  light  of  divine  truth  began  to  dawn.  One  day,  when 
instructing  students,  he  told  them,  with  deep  emotion,  that  he  had  been  lead- 
ing them  astray,  exposed  to  them  the  errors  of  popery,  and  opened  up  to  them 
the  gospel.  The  matter  was  soon  reported  to  the  superiors.  Father  Ambrose 
was  summoned  to  their  presence.  At  first  he  was  gently  dealt  with,  told 
that  a  charge  of  heresy  had  been  made  against  him,  from  which  the  Prior  had 
no  doubt  he  would  easily  clear  himself.  The  points  were  then  stated.  Am- 
brose boldly  stated  what  he  had  taught,  and  said  he  would  not  contradict 
God's  word.  Now  their  tone  was  changed.  Ambrose  was  severely  beaten, 
and,  bleeding  profusely,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  no  book  was  allowed  him 
but  Thomas  Aquinas.  After  some  months,  he  was  again  brought  up  for 
examination.  Again  he  declared  he  would  sooner  die  than  deny  God's  word. 
Again  beaten,  he  wa  scast  into  a  worse  and  more  loathsome  dungeon  than 
before.  It  was  now  ordered,  however,  that  he  should  be  brought  up  twice 
every  week,  at  dinner  time ;  and  that  he  should  lie  down  at  the  door  of  the 
refectory,  that  the  brethren,  in  passing,  miglit  trample  on  him.  The  last  of 
them,  a  thorough  rascal,  would  give  him  a  kick,  and  order  him  to  go  to  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  wliere  he  must  kneel  till  dinner  was  over ;  a  piece  of  black 
bread,  baked  for  the  dogs,  and  a  little  salt  were  handed  to  him,  while  the 
Prior  and  the  friars  feasted  sumptuously.  After  dinner,  he  was  taken  to  the 
<;hapter  house,  where  a  terrible  discourse  wa»  pronounced  over  liim.  He  was 
loaded  with  reproaches,  and  consigned,  thousands  of  times  over,  to  the  devil 
and  to  hell.  Then  he  must  kneel  before  the  Prior,  and  kiss  his  feet,  and  do 
the  same  to  each  of  the  friars,  during  which  ceremony  he  received  many  a 
hard  kick  on  the  mouth.  After  this,  he  was  beaten  with  rods  by  the  prior  and 
friars  in  succession,  and  then,  all  bleeding,  again  consigned  to  his  dungeon. 
At  last  came  the  general  chapter  of  friars,  when  he  was  once  more  offered 
grace ;  but  continuing  stedfast  to  his  confession,  he  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  cast  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  where  Holyk  says  he 
languished  many  years. — Peschek,  ii.  858,  364. 
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very  hardly  used.     Providentially,  the  province  of  Lausitz,  or 
Lusatia,  one  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Bohemian  crown,  had 
been  mortgaged   to   the   Elector   of  Saxony,  who,   being   a 
Lutheran,  protected  the  fugitives,  and  great  numbers  settled 
in  that  province.     Such,  also,  as  made  their  way  to  his  do- 
minions were  kindly  received  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  successors  the  kings  of  Prussia  have,  on  repeated  occa- 
sions, honourably  distinguished  themselves  by  the  ready  wel- 
come given  to  Protestant  exiles  from  the  Austrian  states  and 
from  other  countries.     There  is  at  this  day,  in  Berlin,  a  church 
built  by  Bohemian  exiles — at  a  somewhat  later  date,  however 
— which  retains  the  name  of  "  the  Bohemian  Church."     Many 
escaped  to  more  distant  countries,  especially  to  the  Netherlands, 
so  often  the  home  of  Protestant  exiles  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  there,   it  is  said,  their  descendants  may  still  be 
recognised  by  their  Slavonian  names.     As  to  those  who  re- 
mained, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  Romanised  ;  for  even  had  the  elder  generation  remained 
true,  they  had  now  neither  pastors  nor  teachers,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  had  entirely  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
monks.     Thus  the  rising  generation  must  either  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  or  receive  instruction  from  those  teachers.    In  either 
case,  they  were  likely  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the 
priesthood.     And  so  the  measures  of  Ferdinand  II.  were  but 
too  successful.     One  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  lost  to  the  gospel,  and  from  this  time  till  the  edict  of 
toleration  of  Joseph  II.,  in  1781,  whatever  remained  of  Pro- 
testantism was  hid  in  the  depths  of  forests,  or  in  the  fastnesses 
of  those  mountain  ranges  which  encircle  the  Bohemian  plains. 
In  such  inaccessible  retreats  meetings  were  sometimes  held  for 
the  pure  worship  of  God,  and  Protestant  ministers  were  occa- 
sionally enabled,  though  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  visit 
them,  and  so  to  aid  in  keeping  alive  the  flame  which,  since  the 
days  of  Huss,  had  never  been  wholly  extinguished.*     But,  as 
Pelzel  says,  Bohemia,  almost  entirely  Protestant  in  1620,  in. 
the  course  of  twenty  years  became,  to  appearance  at  least, 
entirely  Roman  Catholic  ;    and  it  was  the  boast  of  Austria, 
that  heresy  had  at  last  been  rooted  out.     The  victory  was  thus 
,  gained,  but  at  a  fearful  cost.    The  noblest  and  best  of  the  land, 
the  wisest  and  most  learned,  were  either  dead  or  banished  ; 
while  villages  were  laid  waste,  towns,  once  most  flourishing, 
nearly  depopulated,  fertile  fields  became  a  wilderness  ;  and  the 


*  Peschek  gives  interesting  accounts  of  some  such  conventicles,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
398,  ib.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  now  hold 
so  honourable  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  church,  sprung  from  the  scattered 
remains  of  the  old  Hussites,  or  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren. 
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population,  which  in  1618  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions, 
at  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war  had  sunk  to  about  780,000.* 
In  other  countries,  scenes  similar  to  what  we  have  described 
have  occurred.  Probably,  for  instance,  the  sufferings  of  the 
French  Protestants  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  were  quite  as  severe  as  anything  endured  by  their  co- 
religionists in  Bohemia  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  another  in- 
stance in  which  an  entire  kingdom,  once  so  thoroughly  alienated 
from  Rome,  was  again  so  completely  subdued.  But  when  we 
know  the  means  employed,  we  have  little  cause  to-  wonder  at 
the  result.  When  a  Jesuit,  in  presence  of  the  Pope,  was 
claiming  for  his  order  the  credit  of  the  work,  a  Capuchin, 
Valerius  Magnus,  is  said  to  have  replied  :  "  Holy  father,  give 
me  soldiers  as  they  were  given  to  the  Jesuits,  and  I  shall  con- 
vert the  whole  world."  The  proximate  cause  of  the  success  of 
the  Papists  in  Bohemia  was  certainly  the  base  desertion  of  the 
German  Protestants,  and  especially  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Krasinski  imputes  it  to  the  German  antipathy,  or  at  least  want 
of  sympathy,  with  a  Slavonian  race.  Remembering,  however, 
that  the  elected  king  was  a  German  prince  and  elector,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  trace  the  de- 
sertion of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  other  Protestant  princes, 
partly  perhaps  in  the  elector's  case  to  personal  jealousy,  but 
mainly  to  the  divisions  amongst  Protestants,  and  especially  to 
the  bitter  animosity  of  the  Lutherans  against  the  Calvinists, 
for  Frederick  was  a  Calvinist,  and  the  majority  of  his  Bo- 
hemian subjects  were  known  to  be  either  Calvinists  or  Brethren. 
And  certainly  we  shall  not  read  this  mournful  history  in  vain, 
if  we  learn  from  it  the  necessity  lying  on  the  Protestant 
churches  to  combine  their  energies  so  as  to  present  a  united 
front  against  the  common  foe.  Surely,  further,  the  review  of 
these  persecutions,  which  issued  in  the  extinction  of  the  liberty, 
rehgion,  and  national  life  itself,  of  a  once  celebrated  kingdom, 
ought  to  suggest  to  us  a  lesson  of  the  most  profound  thankful- 
ness to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  that  in  our  own  land, 
while  our  fathers  had  their  own  share  of  sufferings  for  the 
truth,  yet  succour  was  sent,  ere  the  life  of  the  church  had 
been  fully  trodden  out ;  and  God  did  not  allow  the  rod  of  the 
wicked  to  rest  oo  the  lot  of  the  righteous  till  even  they  were 
driven  to  put  forth  their  hand  to  iniquity,  and  deny  his  name. 

*  Krasinski,  p.  164. 
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Art.  VII. — Shleiermacher* 

As  a  scientific  man,  Schleiermacher  was  peculiar  in  this,  that 
it  was  science  purely  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  not  learn- 
ing, as  that  may  be  distinguished  from  science.  Although  his 
attainments  were  of  the  most  astonishing  variety  and  profundity 
in  themselves,  as  isolated  matters  they  had  no  interest  for  him  ; 
they  were  interesting  only  as  they  could  be  interwoven  ■with 
the  totality  of  his  own  views,  and  embraced  among  the  living 
elements  of  his  own  system  of  convictions  and  means  of  opera- 
ting successfully  upon  others.  And  as  science  had  become  a 
vital  part  of  his  own  personal  existence,  and  was  sustained  by 
and  interfused  with  a  strong  moral  sentiment,  so,  in  his  activity 
as  a  man  of  science,  his  personal  intercourse  and  direct  influence 
on  others,  it  was  a  constant  and  serious  necessity  with  him. 
He  had  no  high  opinion  of  merely  literary  activity.  On  the 
1st  of  August  1791,  he  thus  writes  to  his  sister:  "The  duty 
which,  in  my  view,  is  unavoidably  laid  upon  every  man,  is  to 
teach  others,  whether  they  be  old  persons  or  children,  his  own 
or  others.  Many  a  time  I  try  to  persuade  myself  that  if  one 
write  books  he  exerts  an  educating  influence  upon  the  world  as 
he  best  can  ;  but  it  is  not  so  ;  it  is  only  a  fantastic  performance 
■without  any  life  in  it,  without  sight,  without  utility."  Hence, 
for  Schleiermacher,  the  academic  sphere  of  life  was  assuredly 
best  adapted.  Yet,  at  first,  when  the  call  to  Wurzburgh  put  it 
clearly  before  his  mind,  he  hesitated  timorously,  and  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  language  :  "  It  still  seems  to  me  a  most 
marvellous  idea,  that  I  should  read  lectures,  and  I  wonder  at 
myself  for  not  regarding  it  as  altogether  impossible ;  it  is  so 
strange  to  me,  and  I  am  deficient  in  so  many  respects.  My 
literary  acquirements,  for  example,  are  altogether  too]  limited." 
But  when  soon  afterwards  he  actually  engaged  in  the  work  at 
Halle,  all  his  anxieties  on  the  subject  gave  place  to  the  greatest 
delight  in  his  calHng.  The  fact  that,  at  the  commencement  he 
was  not  resorted  to  by  extraordinary  throngs,  he  explained 
in  part  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his 
colleagues,  who  were  actuated  by  a  widely  different  spirit ;  partly, 
too,  from  his  method  of  teaching,  which  required  eager  and 
discerning  students  at  the  start ;  hence  he  rather  dreaded  a  too 

*  Prepared  for  tlie  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Eevie-w  (American),  from  two 
Articles  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  for  1859,  which  are  based  upon  the  work, 
"  Aus  Schleiermacher' s  Leben.  In  Breifen.  2  bd.  Berlin,  1858. "  By  Dr 
Gustavus  Baur,  Professor  at  Giessen.  The  article  supposes  a  knowledge  of 
Schleiermacher's  very  mixed  and  often  errated  opinions,  and  enters  only  into 
his  character,  and  the  special  characteristics  of  this  extraordinary  man. — Ed. 
B.  #  F.  E.  JR. 
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prompt  approval,  such  as  might  originate  in  curiosity  or  some 
other  external  grounds.  But  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  quarter, 
he  is  able  to  write  to  Charlotte  von  Kathen,  on  the  17th  January 
1806  :  "Teaching  from  the  professor's  chair  is  a  noble  business, 
especially  as,  day  after  day,  I  find  myself  more  at  home  in  it, 
and  discover  that  there  are  always  some  youth  who  appear  tho- 
roughly to  grasp  what  I  present  to  their  apprehension."  Three 
quarters  later  he  writes  to  Willich  :  "  In  general,  dear  friend, 
I  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness  for  the  fair  degree  of  success 
as  a  teacher  which  I  enjoy,  and  for  the  agreeable, prospect  I 
have  in  regard  to  the  next  generation  of  young  theologians. 
True,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  outnumber  my  school,  and  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  that  the  crowd  does  not  press  in  ;  but  I  have 
found  many  a  noble  spirit  and  many  a  precious  talent  among 
the  students,  leading  to  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  truth ;  indeed 
1  know  of  a  couple  who  have  been  cured  by  my  lectures,  of  the 
repugnance  which  philologists  especially  often  cherish  towards 
Christianity!  What  greater  joy  than  this  could  I  experience  ?" 
Here  we  may  already  see  how  the  interest  he  felt  in  science 
never  was  dissevered  from  the  interest  he  took  in  Christianity 
and  the  church,  and  in  this  view  the  connection  of  the  duty  of 
preaching,  with  his  academical  position,  must  have  been  very 
welcome.  Thus  he  writes  to  Willich,  December  1805  :  "  This 
much  I  can  very  confidently  expect,  that,  by  the  relation  of 
my  pulpit  exercises  to  my  lectures  before  the  students,  I  shall 
make  clear  to  them  the  relation  of  speculation  and  piety,  and 
thus  from  both  places,  the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair, 
enlighten  and  warn  them  alike." 

With  what  lively  enthusiasm  he  writes  to  his  bride,  when, 
after  the  uncertain  condition  into  which  the  overthrow  of  the 
University  at  Halle  had  plunged  him,  the  prospect  of  a  renewed 
academical  career  opened  before  him  in  Berlin,  and  he  had 
already  prepared  and  delivered  several  lectures  in  this  expecta- 
tion, December  4.  1808 :  '•'  What  at  present  gives  me  truly  great 
joy  is  my  lectures.  With  the  introductory  I  am  seldom  satisfied, 
and  was  not  at  this  time,  just  as  I  am  never  satisfied  with  the 
introduction  to  my  sermons.  But  as  I  go  further,  and  the 
audience  with  me,  everjrthing  falls  into  better  order,  and  it 
becomes  clearer  that  we  have  seized  upon  the  truth  ;  the  delivery 
becomes  easier,  and  frequently  in  the  midst  of  the  lecture  I  am 
surprised  by  the  spontaneous  suggestion  of  an  idea  not  previously 
in  my  thoughts,  and  so  I  myself  come  away  instructed  from 
almost  every  lecture.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  ! 
To  give  the  young  men  of  to-day  clear  views  of  Christianity 
and  the  state,  which  is  in  fact  to  give  them  all  they  require  to 
make  the  future  better  than  the  past  has  been  I "  Thus 
inclination  and  duty  in  him  wrought  together  to  such  a  degree 
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that  he  discharged  his  professional  duties  with  the  utmost 
strictness  and  punctuality,  and  that,  for  instance,  as  late  as 
May,  in  the  disturbed  year  of  1813,  he  continued  the  delivery 
of  his  lectures  after  all  other  teachers  had  closed. 

It  is  due  to  this  intimate  ingrafting  of  his  acquirements  and 
of  his  teachings  into  his  entire  pej'sonality,  that  Schleiermacher 
was  incapable  of  acquiescing,  in  any  outward  manner,  in  a 
doctrine  or  a  practice  which  did  not  inwardly  commend  itself 
to  his  convictions.  Hence,  too,  it  was  impossible  for  him  ta 
adopt  the  catch-words  of  parties,  which  so  seldom  convey  any 
clear  idea  ;  frequently  the  suspicion  of  indecision  fell  upon  him, 
when  his  position  was  simply  the  result  of  a  higher  degree  of 
penetration  and  a  truthfulness  to  himself.  As  early  as  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  during  a  period  of  great  excitement, 
he  writes  in  this  regard  to  his  father,  (February  14.  1793  :)  "  As 
I  cannot  refrain  from  opposing,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  convictions,  the  narrow  and  partisan  views  of  men,  or  from 
guiding  them  in  a  practical  way  to  the  audiatur  et  altera  jy^rSy 
I  am  able  to  satisfy  no  one,  and  I,  poor  man,  who  rarely  have 
an  opinion  upon  matters  in  the  concrete,  and  who  can,  with 
still  less  truth,  be  reckoned  as  a  party  man,  now  frequently  pass 
with  democrats  for  a  champion  of  despotism,  and  an  adherent 
of  the  old  routine  ;  with  the  hot-headed,  for  a  time-server,  who 
sets  his  cloak  to  the  wind,  and  will  not  say  what  he  thinks ; 
with  the  royalists  for  a  Jacobin,  and  with  prudent  people  for 
a  thoughtless  man,  with  a  tongue  over-long." 

That  a  mind  of  such  clearness  and  penetration,  subjecting 
everything  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  should  be  exposed  to  little, 
if  any,  danger  of  system-hunting,  is  self-evident.  Well  may  he 
confidently  have  responded  to  a  warning  of  his  father's  on  this 
subject,  December  23.  178.9  :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall 
ever  arrive  at  a  perfectly  developed  system,  so  as  to  answer  all 
the  questions  one  may  propose,  decisively  and  in  harmony  with 
all  the  rest  of  my  knowledge ;  but  I  have  always  believed  that 
to  prove  and  to  examine,  to  give  all  witnesses  and  all  parties  a 
patient  hearing  is  the  only  means  of  at  length  reaching  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  certainty,  and  above  all,  of  discovering  the  fixed 
limits  between  the  things  on  Avhich  a  man  must  be  capable  of 
taking  a  part,  and  giving  every  one  a  reason  for  it,  and  the 
things  one  can  leave  unsettled  without  injury  to  his  peace  and 
happiness.  Thus  I  calmly  contemplate  the  struggles  of  philoso- 
phical and  theological  athletes  without  pronouncing  for  any ; 
but  I  cannot  help  continually  learning  something  from  both." 

As  to  his  Method  of  Study,  Schleiermacher  was  not  guided 
by  a  plan  laid  out  in  accordance  with  some  fixed  system,  but 
followed  whithersoever  the  particular  interest  led  him.  In  the 
same  letter  'we  read  on  this  subject :    "  Study  is,  so  to  speak. 
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too  much  of  a  passion  with  me  to  allow  me,  so  long  as  my  time 
is  my  own,  to  keep  certain  hours  and  busy  myself  in  them,  until 
the  stroke  of  tlie  clock,  or  something  of  the  sort,  summons  one 
to  an  entirely  different  branch  of  knowledge.  Everything  that 
I  undertake  is  done  with  a  certain  vehemence,  and  I  do  not 
pause  before  I  have  reached  a  result  upon  some  point  or  other. 
Hence  I  do  everything,  not  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day,  but  by 
impulse,  by  periods.  At  one  time  some  great  division  of  philo- 
sophy engages  my  interest,  I  investigate  its  history,  I  go  through 
all  the  different  opinions  held,  and  see  which  among  them  is 
tenable  or  untenable,  consequent  or  inconsequent.  While  at 
this  work,  it  may  be,  something  has  drawn  my  attention  to  a 
particular  point  in  history,  or  to  a  disputed  point  in  philology, 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  investigation  is  completed,  I  turn  with 
the  same  earnestness  to  that.  Thus  practical  and  theoretical 
philosophy  take  their  turns.  At  present,  I  am  engaged  in  a 
thorough  revision  of  my  specifically  theological  acquirements. 
This  whole  manner  of  study  has,  doubtless,  as  every  other,  its 
defects,  but  it  has  its  undeniable  advantages  too ;  one  is  not 
distracted  and  confused  by  a  multitude  of  utterly  diverse  objects, 
and  since  one  is  drawn  to  his  pursuits  by  a  certain  want,  by  a 
void  in  his  attainments  of  which  he  has  become  conscious,  every- 
thing is  done  con  amove,  and  one  is  not  likely  to  spend  his  time 
on  some  unnecessary  pursuit  merely  to  carry  out  an  established 
plan."  Schleiermacher's  reading  proceeded,  of  course,  but  slowly 
on  this  plan,  as  he  himself  felt  and  regretted,  but  what  he  once 
had  acquired  in  this  manner  stayed  by  him,  and  in  the  end  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  richer  store  of  the  fruits  of  read- 
ing than  he  would  have  gained  by  a  more  rapid  and  extensive, 
but  more  cursory,  reading.  And  it  arose  from  this  energetic 
concentration  of  his  whole  mind  upon  the  subject  at  any  time 
in  hand  that,  in  spite  of  his  manifold  oiB&cial  duties,  and  notwith- 
standing his  extensive  acquaintance,  he  could  be  so  prolific  as  a 
writer.  The  "Discourses  upon  Religion"  (Reden  ilher  die 
Religion),  were  written  in  Potsdam  in  about  two  months  (from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April  1799').  In  the 
composing  of  the  "Christmas  Feast"  (WeihTiachtsfeier),  which 
was  written  in  Halle,  about  Christmas  1805,  there  transpired, 
"  from  the  first  thought  to  the  last  syllable,  only  three  weeks,'* 
during  which,  moreover,  he  had  no  cessation  from  the  work  of 
preparing  lectures.  The  admirable  academical  treatise  "on  the 
Various  Methods  of  Translating,"  he  wrote,  as  appears  from  the 
correspondence,  amid  many  interruptions,  in  June  1813,  in 
three  days,  and  the  day  before  he  delivered  it  he  was  still  busily- 
engaged  upon  it. 

We  owe  it  to  the  deep  personal  interest  which  Schleiermacher 
took  in  every  separate,  scientific,  and  literary  employment  in 
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"whicli  he  was  engaged,  that  in  these  wholly  confidential  letters, 
which  are  in  no  wise  designed  to  serve  literary  objects,  mention 
is  nevertheless  made  of  all  of  his  more  extetisive  works. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Discourses  upon  Religion,  the 
Monologues,  the  Critique  of  Morals,  the  Christmas  Festival,— 
writings  which  are  in  a  high  degree  reflections  of  his  own  ex- 
periences. In  regard  to  the  Dogmatic  Theology,  he  announces 
the  work  to  his  friend  Willich  as  early  as  December  1805, 
though  it  actually  appeared  some  fifteen  years  later.  Concern- 
ing the  relation  between  his  dogmatical  and  philosophical 
views,  we  find  some  interesting  remarks  in  a  letter  belonging 
probably  to  the  close  of  the  year  18  J  8,  and  addressed  to  Jacobi: 
"  My  philosophy  and  my  dogmatics  are  purposed  not  to  conflict 
with  each  other,  but  just  for  that  reason  will  neither  of  them 
ever  be  completed,  and  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  they 
have  always  harmonised  and  always  approximated  each  other." 
Akin  to  this  praiseworthy  modesty  was  the  reluctance  which 
Schleiermacher  always  shewed  to  pronouncing  a  hasty  decision 
upon  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  natural  world.  He 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  had  considerable  confidence  in  animal 
magnetism,  and  even  used  it  as  a  remedy  for  some  of  his  consti- 
tutional infirmities  ;  what  opinion  he  formed  of  its  efficiency  in 
this  respect  does  not  appear  in  the  sources  before  us. 

It  might  be  expected  that  a  man  who  took  such  a  healthful 
interest  in  all  the  great  concerns  of  society,  and  laboured  so 
earnestly  for  their  advancement,  would  not  find  'political  mat- 
ters foreign  to  his  taste.  Schleiermacher's  participation  in  the 
political  issues  of  his  times  was,  in  fact,  livelier,  his  opinions 
upon  them  more  thorough,  and  his  influence  over  them  more 
extensive  and  important,  than  one  would  have  had  reason  to 
expect  from  his  professional  calling ;  not  as  though  he  sacrificed 
the  special  interests  of  his  pursuits,  by  meddling  with  a  multi- 
tude of  political  engagements  which  did  not  concern  him  ;  his 
career,  in  this  respect,  only  illustrates  that  interest  in  public 
affairs  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take,  but  which, 
alas  !  is  too  often  selfishly  lost  sight  of  in  exclusive  attention  to 
one's  own  particular  profession. 

To  his  father,  under  date  of  May  1 4  1792,  he  expresses  him- 
self very  justly  and  wisely  upon  the  French  Revolution,  then 
in  progress.  The  movement,  on  the  whole,  strikes  him  very 
favourably,  while  he  condemns  the  violent  passions  and  ex- 
travagant ideas  manifested  in  its  course.  Four  periods  may 
be  distinguished  in  the  time  when,  holding  a  public  office,  he 
was  brought  into  closer  contact  with  public  affairs :  first.  That 
of  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Jena  ;  then  that  of  the  internal  development  of  the  national 
spirit  of  Prussia,  under  the  burden  of  a  foreign  yoke ;  next,  the 
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period  of  the  struggles  for  freedom ;   and  finally,  the  ensuing 
reaction. 

Amid  these  changing  situations,  and  the  altered  feelings  and 
policy  they  occasioned,  Schleiermacher's  conduct  was  perfectly 
consistent,  because,  from  the  beginning,  with  the  penetration 
and  clearness  natural  to  him,  he  formed  a  substantially  correct 
judgment  of  the  position  of  affairs,  and  perceived  the  source  of 
the  mischief,  and  the  means  needful  for  its  removal.     As  early 
as  the  20th  of  June  1806,  he  writes  to  Charlotte  von  Kathen, 
at  Rugen,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  French  attacking 
Sweden  :    "  Believe  me,  there  will  take  place,  sooner  or  latter, 
a  general  conflict,  in  which  our  mode  of  thought,  our  religion, 
our  culture,  will  be  at  stake,  just  as  truly  as  our  outward  free- 
dom and  external  goods — a  conflict  which  must  be  met,  which 
not  the  kings  with  their  hireling  forces,  but  the  people,  making 
common  cause  with  their  kings,  must  fight ;  which  will  unite 
people  and  princes  in  a  nobler  style  than  they  have  been  for 
hundreds  of  years  past,  and  in  which  the  common  cause  will 
require  every  one,  every  one  to  take  a  part.      I  perceive  a 
storm  in  the  air,  and  wish  its  approach,  that  the  explosion  may 
be  over ;   for  that  it  can  be  avoided,  I  have  no  longer  any  ex- 
pectation."    Thus  forearmed,  the  calamity  which  soon  after 
actually  befel  disturbed  him  not.      Taking   his  own  advice, 
given  at  that  time  to  Herz,  "  to  look  at  the  fates  of  men  in  the 
mass,"  he  paid  slight  regard  to  the  dreadful  confusion  which 
reigned  at  Halle  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  soldiers  were 
quartered  upon  him,  and  he  was  stripped  of  money,  and  of  the 
very  necessities  of  life.     In  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  had  no 
greater  anxiety  than  that  the  king  should  not  conclude  a  dis- 
honourable peace.     "If  only,"  he  writes,  November  21st  1806, 
to  Henrietta  Herz,  "  if  only  a  good  spirit  guides  the  decisions 
of  our  king,  so  that  he  does  not  change  utterly,  and  conclude  a 
dishonourable  peace,  but  remains  true  to  Russia  !     This  is  the 
only  course  which  will  ensure  us  better  times  ;   and  I  have  a 
tolerably   strong   conviction  that   he   will   not   do   otherwise. 
Everything  that  is  German  must  soon  experience  chastisement. 
The  rod  must  now  come  upon  everything  German.     Only  upon 
this  condition  can  any  really   noble  or  advantageous   result 
come  to  pass.     Happy  they  who  survive  it ;   happy  they  who 
die,  if  they  die  in  faith."     Similarly  in  a  letter  to  Willich,  of 
December  1st :  "  If  I  look  at  things  in  the  gross,  I  am  tranquil 
again.     The  constitution  of  Germany  was  a  thing  which  could 
not  have  been  maintained ;   in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  too, 
there  was  much  of  a  promiscuous,  untenable  nature,  that  has 
disappeared ;  whether  its  germinant  idea  will  be  preserved,  and 
how,  must  be  determined  by  its  own  virtue.     I  am  sure  that 
Germany,  the  centre  of  Europe,  will  once  more  arise  in  beauteous 
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shape,— but  when — and  whether  only  after  far  harder  trials, 
and  after  a  long  period  of  severe  oppression,  God  knows.  I 
fear  naught  except  a  dishonourable  peace  the  while,  which 
leaves  an  appearance,  and  nothing  more  than  an  apjjearance, 
of  national  existence  and  freedom."  Hence  he  rejoiced  in  the 
firm  and  noble  stand  taken  by  the  king,  in  disdaining  such  a 
peace ;  and  he  expresses  his  joy  in  connection  with  the  deep 
sense  of  his  own  losses,  in  a  truly  affecting  manner,  in  a  letter 
to  Charlotte  von  Kathen,  December  1st:  "I  was  almost  certain 
that  the  first  battle  would  be  lost ;  and  I  hence  trembled  with 
indignation  that  the  battle-field  was  not  sought  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  dreadful  disorders  which  ensued,  and  the  univer- 
sal panic — with  a  single  illustrious  exception — far  surpassed  any 
idea  I  had  formed.  I  was  pleased  only  with  the  king,  and  with 
the  fortitude  he  displayed.  I  hope,  now  that  he  has  suffered  the 
occupation  of  his  capital  and  the  surrender  of  his  fortresses 
without  suing  for  peace,  he  will  certainly  not  divide  his  fate 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  The  times  have  arrived  of 
which  I  wrote  to  you,  and  it  may  be,  all  that  has  as  yet  hap- 
pened, is  but  the  beginning.  The  struggle  will  have  to  take  a 
deeper  hold,  if  life  and  weal  are  to  issue  from  this  wide-spread 
desolation.  To  this  pleasing  hope  I  adhere,  and  death  itself 
shall  not  rob  me  of  it,  if  I  should  not  survive  to  the  fulfilment. 
At  present,  dear  friend,  I  am  placed  in  about  as  disagreeable 
circumstances  as  possible  ;  restricted  to  the  pitiable,  inactive  life 
of  a  mere  man  of  learning  ;  suffering,  indeed,  the  penury  which 
seems  attached  to  the  lot  of  such  ;  professor's  chair  and  pulpit 
gone ;  the  university,  in  which  such  a  delightful  sphere  of 
labours  was  opening  before  me,  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
in  fact,  little  hope  left  of  its  re-establishment,  so  long  as  our 
district  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  For  the  great 
conqueror  appears  to  have  a  hearty  hatred  of  Halle,  and  if  this 
has  its  origin  in  the  conduct  of  our  youth — refusing  him  any 
sign  of  joy,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  of  astonishment,  their  whole 
appearance  betokening  much  rather  the  reverse — why  I  am  de- 
cidedly pleased  that  it  should  be  so.  Just  now,  I  believe,  God 
is  helping  me  again  to  the  sphere  of  activity,  without  which, 
life  would  have  lost  all  its  value  to  me." 

We  need  search  no  further  to  learn  how  clearly  Schleiermacher 
saw  that  the  conqueror  contended,  not  simply  against  the 
armies  of  Germany,  but  with  quick  perception  recognised  more 
dangerous  and  far  more  odious  enemies  in  German  Protestant- 
ism, German  philosophy,  the  teachers  of  German  views,  and 
their  principal  seats,  the  German  universities,  and  that,  there- 
fore, circumstances  might  arise  requiring  martyrs  from  the 
learned  as  well  as  the  military  profession,  among  the  former  of 
which,  he,  as  a  man  not  accustomed  to  put  the  light  of  his  opi- 
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nions  under  a  bushel,  would  surely  not  be  among  the  last. 
On  the  same  1  st  of  December  of  the  year  of  peril,  a  date  so 
rich  in  letters,  he  writes  to  Willich :  "  Napoleon  hates  Protes- 
tantism as  he  hates  speculation.  I  believe  my  prophecy  in- 
the  Discourses  is  not  untrue.  When  it  comes  to  pass,  my 
friend,  then  let  us  simply  stand  at  our  post,  and  fear  nothing. 
I  wish  that  I  had  wife  and  child,  that  I  might  be  behind  no  one 
in  this  event.  I  have  preached  twice  during  this  period,  twelve 
days  ago  and  to-day ;  both  times,  as  you  can  imagine,  referring 
to  the  times  and  their  indications,  in  my  own  way,  and  without 
reserve ;"  and  shortly  before  to  Herz :  "  He  (Napoleon)  will 
certainly  soon  rage  against  Protestantism,  and  then  it  will  be 
my  lot  to  come  forth  in  advance  of  many  others.  None  can 
know  what  is  in  store  for  him  in  these  times.  There  may  be 
such  things  as  martyrs  again,  both  for  science  and  for  religion." 
We  see  that  it  was  just  because  danger  threatened  that,  with 
manly  courage  and  German  feeling,  he  persisted  in  remaining 
at  his  post  while  it  was  practicable  to  do  so. 

As  early  as  Nov.  4th,  he  writes  to  Reimer :  "  Should  there  be 
a  peace  soon,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Halle  will  remain  Prussian. 
If  it  becomes  Saxon,  the  University  will,  in  all  probability,  go 
down,  or  if  it  is  sustained,  my  remaining  cannot  be  thought  of, 
because  the  Lutheranism  of  Saxony  is  so  strenuous.  If  it  falls 
to  some  French  prince,  I  could  not  remain,  but  as  long  as  there 
was  a  comer  of  Prussia  remaining,  to  that  I  should  return." 
Ten  days  later,  to  Herz  :  "  I  have  already  had  a  repetition,  in  a 
remote  manner,  of  the  invitation  to  Bremen,  but  while  there  is 
a  shadow  of  hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  University  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  past,  I  shall  give  heed  to  nothing  of  a 
different  nature.  And  more  reluctantly  than  ever  would  I 
separate  from  the  king,  to  whom  I  earnestly  long  to  address  an 
encouraging  word,  in  the  misfortune  which  has  befaUen  him 
and  us,  not,  certainly,  as  the  consequence  of  his  own  sins." 

When  at  length  Halle  had  ceased  to  be  Prussian,  and  he  was 
now  settled  in  iJerlin,  he  communicated  to  Charlotte  von  Kathen 
the  following :  "  I  cherish  but  this  purpose,  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  my  immediate  fatherland,  Prussia,  while  it  exists,  and 
is  not  utterly  unworthy  of  this  preference.  Should  it  quite 
succumb  to  misfortune,  I  am  determined  to  seek  the  German 
fatherland,  wJierever  a  Protestant  can  live,  and  Germans  do 
govern.  There  I  shall  never  be  entirely  without  opportunity 
to  follow  my  calling.  This  is  the  only  comfort  of  such  as  are 
unable  to  bear  arms.  Ah  !  see  that  your  boys  grow  up  to  be 
right  strong,  right  firm,  courageous,  with  a  taste  for  arms, 
amiable  and  pious." 

On  the  31  st  of  December,  he  writes  in  explanation  of  his 
leaving  Halle :  "  The  new  Westphalian  Government,  it  is  true,, 
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gives  hope  of  a  restoration,  but  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  go- 
vernment, and  I  must  live  under  a  German  rule,  while  ever 
there  is  one  to  be  found.  For  I  cannot  countenance,  even  by 
my  presence,  the  measures  which  are  put  in  operation  for  the 
very  purpose  of  destroying  German  taste  and  feeling.  For  the 
preceding  two  months  I  had  been  sorely  harassed  in  Halle,  and 
after  the  prayer  for  the  King  and  Queen  of  Westphalia  was 
introduced  into  the  service  it  was  impossible  for  rns  longer 
to  occupy  the  pulpit.  In  a  word,  I  can  have  no  enjoyment 
there  in  teaching ;  hence  I  have  taken  my  final  departure,  and 
would  have  gone  even  if  I  had  not  entertained  the  lively  con- 
viction that  a  French  government  cannot  allow  a  German  uni- 
versity to  exist  in  peace/' 

Yet,  amid  all  this  grief,  he  does  not  lose  his  sense  of  the 
valuable  uses  of  such  a  period,  and  he  therefore  thus  comforts 
the  same  friend  in  another  place :  "  This  time  of  distraction, 
however,  is,  in  various  respects,  of  a  character  to  promote  union 
among  those  who  belong  together,  and  a  time  when  every  vir- 
tuous endowment  and  every  power  of  love  finds  greater  than 
usual  opportunity  for  development." 

"I  cannot  refrain,"  says  Baur,  at  this  point,  "from  making 
use  of  the  admirable  letter  which,  on  the  15th  December,  he 
wrote  to  Thil,  as  furnishing,  in  conclusion,  a  complete  picture 
of  the  prevailing  state  of  mind  which,  in  that  unhappy  period, 
characterised  the  noble  man."  * 

"  The  times  are  evil,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  one's  spirits ;  hut 
one  must  learn  to  do  it.  I  am  acquainted  with  three  little  contriv- 
ances, and  very  cheap  ones,  too,  which  are  to  the  purpose.  As  to 
the  fatherland,  Germany,  to  look  as  far  into  the  future  as  possihlei 
for  it  is  only  in  the  distance  that  the  clear  and  cheerful  light  can 
be  seen ;  then,  to  contemplate  the  calamities  which  are  transpiring 
around  us,  only  in  the  mass,  and  in  reference  to  their  general  and. 
well  known  causes,  without  going  too  deeply  into  the  specialties, . 
for  these  are  what  chiefly  distress  and  disgust  us ;  and  finally — do 
not  laugh  at  the  prescription — to  allow  eyes  to  the  stomach  for  only 
a  fortnight  beforehand,  else  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  the  care  of  pro- 
viding sustenance,  will  have  to  be  borne.  As  to  this  last  I  have 
somewhat  to  boast  of,  for  I  have  just  rejected  a  reiterated  call  to 
Bremen,  though  I  really  have  no  prospect  for  above  a  fortnight  for 
my  stomach.  But  while  our  gallant  king  is  so  brave  as  not  to 
make  peace,  I  cannot  abandon  my  chair,  and  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  stones  must  be  made  bread  rather  than  that  I  should  be 
driven  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  destruction  of  Halle,  or  to  cause  the 
fatherland  the  least  particle  of  pain.  Such  rude  violence  cannot 
continue  long,  and  then  everything,  even  in  its  outward  appearance, 

*  Vgl.  Fr.  Schleiermacher,  die  Darstellung  der  Idee  eines  sittlichen  Qa,n-^ 
zeu  im  Menschenleben  anstrebend.    Berlin,  1835,  s,,  32  f. 
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will  come  forth  again  more  beautiful  than  before.  The  misfortune 
,  which  has  befallen  us  here  has  something  in  it  very  comforting  ;  if 
we  look  well  into  its  causes  we  shall  find  it  due  to  nothing  else 
than  that  no  one  here  has  consented  to  debasement." 

This  disposition,  which  first  operated  to  sustain  him  in  dis- 
tress, afterwards  led  him  to  seek  remedies  for  the  distress. 
What  he  had  once  written  to  a  friend,  that  for  him  there  was 
no  endurance  possible  but  a  struggling  one,  that  any  other 
would  be  a  despairing  stupor,  the  immediately  subsequent 
period  furnished  him  the  most  abundant  opportunity  to  verify. 
The  glory  with  which  Arndt  has  adorned  the  name  of  the 
heroic  Scharnhorst,  the  glory  of  being  a  man 

Who,  though  the  rage  of  devils  filled  the  world, 
Never  of  the  fatherland  despaired, 

this  glory  the  theologian  Schleiermacher  has  won  ;  he.  too,  be- 
longs, like  that  "  armourer  of  German  freedom,"  to  the  band  of 
patriots  who  could  not  be  discouraged. 

Who,  in  the  stillness,  had  formed 
Horses  and  men,  weapons  and  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1808,  a  few  weeks  after  Stein  had, 
at  the  instance  of  Napoleon,  been  compelled  to  resign  his  minis- 
try, a  few  days  before  the  French  Ambassador,  Von  St  Marsan, 
had  delivered  Napoleon's  order  of  outlawry,  issued  December 
16.  1808,  from  the  imperial  camp  of  Madrid,  against  le  nonmie 
Stein,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  left  Berlin  as  early  as 
the  6th  of  January,  Schleiermacher,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  ex- 
presses his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  fatherland, 
in  these  words :  "  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  the  point  of 
despairing  of  my  country ;  I  have  too  strong  a  faith ;  I 
hnow  too  well  that  it  is  an  instrument  and  people  chosen  of 
God.  It  is  possible  that  all  our  pains  will  be  in  vain,  and  that 
a  time  full  of  hardship  and  oppression  is  about  to  come  upon 
us,  but  our  country  will  soon  come  gloriously  forth  out  of  all." 

Supported  by  such  hopes,  he  co-operated  boldly  in  the  work 
of  quiet  renovation  then  going  forward.  His  glowing  zeal, 
guided  by  the  most  penetrating  judgment,  his  courage  and  his 
energy,  his  staunch  and  persistent  demeanour,  won  for  him  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  associates  in  the 
•work.  As  early  as  the  18th  of  August  1808,  we  find  him  in 
Halle,  on  a  patriotic  mission.  He  expresses  himself  upon  the 
subject  to  his  wife  as  follows  :  "  I  fear  no  danger ;  do  you  fear 
none.  I  am  on  no  other  road  than  that  of  my  calling,  and 
neither  am  I,  nor  those  who  have  the  direction  of  my  work 
in  its  particulars,  lacking  in  moderation  or  foresight  It  is  an 
entirely  honourable,  blameless  part  I  am  performing,  and  what 
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can  there  be  nobler  for  me  than  to  be  able  to  render  assistance 
in  the  managing  and  bringing  to  pass  that  state  of  affairs  on 
which  depends  the  happiness  of  our  life  ?  Only  may  heaven 
grant  that  things  shall  take  such  a  course,  that  the  execution 
of  what  has  been  determined  upon  can  really  be  undertaken  ; 
for  it  can  only  be  done  at  all  under  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  it  to  fail.  And  so  pray  for  me,  that 
God  may  guide  and  bless  and  protect  me,  as  /  pray  that  he- 
may  keep  you  strong  and  of  a  good  courage." 

Eight  days  later  (after  the  25th  of  August),  he  is  in  Konigs- 
berg,  in  the  family  of  a  friend,  Wedeke,  but  entrusted  with 
business  matters,  of  which  he  dare  say  nothing,  and  which  he 
must  despatch,  notwithstanding  they  consume  very  much  of 
his  time,  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  least  possible  notice.  Mean- 
while he  is  in  correspondence  with  the  most  important  persons 
upon  whom  rests  the  hope  of  the  country.  At  first  he  expected 
to  be  absent  only  about  two  weeks,  but  it  was  only  on  the^ 
morning  of  September  30th  that  he  returned  to  Berlin.  There 
is  a  note  appended  to  the  collection  of  letters,  which  remarks 
that  it  can  now  no  longer  be  made  out  what  was  the  precise 
connection  of  Schleiermacher  with  this  movement.  It  is  pro- 
bable it  had  something  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Tugend 
bund  (Virtue  Society),  which  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in 
Konigsberg,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  and  which  had  its  chief 
council  there.  ....  Even  during  his  stay  in  Konigs- 
berg, his  wife  received  his  letters  always  after  they  had  been 
cut  open,  and  in  the  excitement  arising  from  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  French  and  German  party,  on  account  of  the  well 
known  letter  of  Stein,  and  its  consequences,  he  probably  acted 
in  a  manner  to  excite  peculiar  suspicion,  and  thus  he  had  the 
honour,  on  the  27th  of  November,  to  be  cited  before  Davoust. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  of  this  date  to  his  wife,  he  narrates 
the  circumstances  as  follows :  "  I  intended  to  tell  you  much 
more ;  but  what  happens  ?  A  carriage  drives  up,  a  French 
officer  alights,  comes  up,  and  asks  me  to  go  with  him  before 
Marshal  Davoust.  There  are  two  others  sitting  in  the  vehicle  ; 
and  the  whole  amounted  to  nothing  beyond  a  discourse  he  held 
with  us,  to  the  effect  that  we  were  noted  as  hot-headed,  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  whole 
thing  was  rather  comical  than  otherwise.  I  had  to  act  as  inter- 
preter for  the  rest,  and  I  acted  my  part  quite  earnestly.  DO' 
not  be  frightened.  It  all  amounts  to  nothing.  The  others 
were  persons  altogether  unknown  to  me,  certainly  none  of  my 
friends.  These  lucky  fellows  are  quite  unknown  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  have  to  thank  a  mere  stupid  rumour  about  my 
sermons  for  the  honour." 

This  account  does  not  betray  any  great  terror  on  the  part  of 
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'tlie  delinquent  before  his  inquisitors ;  while,  on  their  part,  a 
■degree  of  respect  for  him  seems  to  have  been  felt,  as  they  never 
again  troubled  him  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Prussian. 
Government,  he  expresses  himself  shortly  afterward :  (Dec.  15th) 
"  There  is  much  that  weighs  me  down,  not  in  my  own  immediate 
-^ circumstances,  but  in  the  general  position  of  affairs.  Our  good 
king  has  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  by  a  miserable  party, 
and  to  be  led  away  to  a  step  which  thrusts  everything  out  of 
the  safe  course  in  which  it  had  begun  to  move.  There  are,  it  is 
•  true,  excellent  men  constantly  at  the  head,  but  who  knows  how 
long  they  will  be  able  to  make  helm  against  the  bad  who  have 
again  ensnared  the  king ;  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  our 
country  will  the  second  time  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
unless  the  better  sort  attempt  to  save  it  by  measures  which  are 
always  extremely  uncertain.  More  fully  than  this  I  may  not 
write  you,  even  if  I  were  confident  of  its  entire  security,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  disclosing  to  you,  in  general,  what  lies  so 
near  to  my  heart.  All  my  occupations  are  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  must  be  constantly  broken  in  upon,  whether  I  will 
or.  no,  to  study  the  position  of  affairs  and  the  possible  remedies. 
The  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair  are  the  only  places  where 
I  do,  in  any  systematic  manner,  what  belongs  to  them.'' 

How  correctly  he  estimated  the  meaning  and  design  of  Na- 
poleon's decree  of  outlawry  against  Stein,  at  the  very  beginning, 
a,ppears  in  the  following  extract,  written  January  26,  1809 : 
*'  Stein's  persecution  has  not  affected  me ;  true,  I  had  not  cal- 
culated upon  it,  but  when  it  came,  it  was  as  something  known  and 
•expected  to  me.  Only  one  thing  gave  me  an  amazing  amount 
of  distress,  that  he  should  have  gone  off  so  hastily,  which  was 
not  indeed  necessary,  (?)  and  that  I  did  not  at  first  get  to  see 
him.  1  have  sent  him  my  congratulations,  for  it  was  the 
greatest  honour  that  could  befall  a  private  man  to  be  counted 
an  enemy  of  the  great  nation." 

On  the  preceding  New  Year's  day.  Stein  had  read  Schleier- 
macher's  New  Year's  Sermon :  "  On  the  things  which  men  are 
to  fear,  and  which  they  are  not  to  fear."  He  recalled  it  to 
■mind  soon  afterwards,  as  "  a  very  suitable  preparation  for  the 
-events  whidi  so  quickly  followed." 

How  must  the  man's  heart  have  expanded  when,  at  the  win- 
ter solstice  of  1812,  the  sun  which  had  arisen  in  the  East  as- 
cended, in  higher  and  still  higher  circles,  and  started  into  life 
the  seeds  which  had  been  sown  so  faithfully,  and  with  such 
trust  in  the  divine  favour  !  But  alas  !  our  collection  furnishes 
us  with  no  letters  earlier  than  the  month  of  May  1813  ;  but  we 
know  what  a  lively  interest  Schleiermacher  took  in  the  popular 
movement  of  the  day,  that  he  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  lead- 
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ing  members  for  Berlin  at  the  organisation  of  tlie  people  for  tlie 
national  defence,  that  he  was  the  joy  and  strength  of  the  brave, 
a  rod  and  a  terror  to  the  bad,  his  whole  activity  resting  upon 
the  sole  foundation  besides  which  none  other  can  be  laid,  and 
all  his  words  salted,  purified,  and  transfused  by  the  still  and 
sacred  fire  of  the  gospel.  It  was  only  when  Berlin  itself,  in 
May  of  that  year,  was  apparently  threatened,  that  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  disturbed,  not  for  his  own  safety,  but  for  that  of 
his  wife  and  child,  whom  he  had,  with  other  Berliners,  sent  into 
Silesia,  but  who,  as  it  unexpectedly  turned  out,  were  exposed 
to  the  perils  of  war  in  that  region.  However,  we  owe  to  this 
two  months'  separation,  a  series  of  deeply  interesting  letters, 
which  prove  that  Schleiermacher's  self-sacrificing  and  coura- 
geous temper  was  not  broken  in  the  least.  Upon  receiving  in- 
telHgence  of  two  murderous,  but  indecisive  battles,  he  writes  to 
his  wife.  May  25,  "  not  to  allow  herself  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
multitude  who  regard  everything  in  the  most  afflictive  light/' 
and  he  adds  :  "  We  may  venture  anything  that  we  will  not  lose 
our  heads,  in  which  case  everything  will  come  out  right  at  last ;" 
and  on  the  day  before,  upon  hearing  that  the  German  legion 
had  at  length  reached  the  Oder:  "I  have  ere  this  cherished 
the  wish  that  the  legion,  too,  could  use  me  for  some  purpose, 
and  I  would  cheerfully  go  with  them." 

It  could  not  fail  to  happen  that  the  man  who  had  taken  such 
an  active  part  in  the  patriotic  rising,  should,  after  the  libera- 
tion of  the  country,  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  those  who 
were  intent  upon  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  rid  of  the  spirits 
which  had  been  summoned  up  at  first,  but  which  were  gradually 
becoming  intractable.  As  early  as  the  24th  of  July  1813,  he 
had  made  himself  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  government,  as  the 
editor  of  "  The  Correspondent."  In  regard  to  this  matter,  he 
writes  to  Reimer :  "  Schuckmann,  who  had  a  commission  by 
order  of  the  cabinet  to  reprimand  me  severely,  and  to  threaten  me 
in  case  of  a  repetition,  with  actual  process,  commenced  grossly 
and  wildly  with  an  accusation  of  high  treason  itself,  but  con- 
cluded with  the  repeated  assurance  that  he  regarded  me  as  a 
man  who  had  the  most  upright  intentions  towards  his  country, 
and  with  an  unrestrained  conversation  upon  the  proper  limits 
to  be  assigned  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  case  of  news- 
papers. My  immoveable  countenance,  and  the  explanation  of 
a  misunderstanding  in  an  old  affair  in  which  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  been  personally  assailed  by  me,  produced  the  most 
instantaneous  effect  upon  him.  I  have  reserved  to  myself  the 
right  of  a  written  defence  ;  he  will  probably  just  put  it  among 
the  records.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  it  becomes  as  widely 
known  as  possible."  That  the  subsequent  movement  caused  by 
that  critical  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  reaction,  the  mur- 
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der  of  Kotzebue,  should  enter  into  the  matter  of  these  confi- 
dential letters,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Schleiermacher's 
opinion  of  Kotzebue  is  given  plainly  enough  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  as  early  as  January  28.  1 809  :  "  Kotzebue  is  a  base  fel- 
low. He  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  true  morality,  and  even 
where  he  means  to  pourtray  noble  characters,  he  disfigures  them 
most  abominably,  and  one  is  generally  ashamed  and  angry  with 
one's  self  when  one  allows  himself  to  be  touched  by  isolated 
situations,  which  here  and  there  is  the  case  with  me,  honest 
dog  that  I  am!"  In  regard  to  his  death,  he  thus  expresses 
himself  in  a  letter  of  April  23.  1819,  to  Henrietta  Herz,  at 
that  time  on  a  long  journey  with  the  family  of  WiUiam  von 
Humboldt  in  Italy :  "  With  us  everything  is  astonishingly 
quiet,  with  the  exception  of  the  dead  Kotzebue.  He  stalks 
and  blusters  about  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  if  but  a  couple  get 
into  a  quarrel,  it  is  he  that  has  set  them  on.  Hence  many  are 
anxious  in  regard  to  the  future  existence  of  the  university." 
The  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  lamentable  occurrence, 
and  the  disturbance  which  it  created  in  the  inmost  affairs  of 
the  bravest  and  most  cautious  men,  are  still  more  clearly  re- 
flected in  a  letter  of  June  2.  1819,  to  Gass:*  "Furthermore, 
the  crisis  is  apparently  taking  a  favourable  turn  for  the  uni- 
versities. The  Lord  Chancellor,  lately  invited  a  number  of 
Professors,  including  rector  and  deans,  to  a  great  dinner,  and 
at  the  table  proposed  the  health  of  the  university.  This  was 
assuredly  not  without  a  design,  and  it  must  mean  this  much 
at  least,  that  the  university  shall  not  be  made  accountable  for 
the  murder  of  Kotzebue  and  other  insane  acts.  No,  this  affair 
of  Kotzebue's  was  past  all  conception  !  But  could  you  imagine 
that  since  that  time  Gneisenau  seems  to  have  thrown  himself 
open  to  bad  influences  from  every  quarter  ?  I  leave  it  all  go, 
and  expect  it  all  to  come  right  again." 

When  political  suspicions  were,  upon  the  whole,  quieted, 
Sclileiermacher  had  to  undergo  new  vexations  in  the  depart- 
ment of  his  theological  labours,  by  reason  of  the  determination 
with  which  he  pressed  his  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the 
agenda.  On  this  subject  he  writes  to  Charlotte  von  Kathen, 
April  9.  182-i  :  "  I  am  in  an  embarrassing  position  outwardly, 
perhaps  more  so  than  ever.  I  have  no  longer  anything  to  do 
with  political  strifes,  but  church  matters  must  soon  come  to  a 
decision,  and  if  it  is  a  violent  one,  it  is  inevitable  that  I  shall 
be  one  of  the  first  victims."  It  is  well  known  that  after  a  time 
Schleiermacher's  difficulty  with  the  government  was  satisfac- 
torily arranged  ;  in  January  1831,  he  received  the  order  of  the 
Red  Eagle,  third  class ;  and  if  in  reality  it  could  only  be  an 

*  Comp.  W.  Gaas.     Sclileiermacher's  Briefwechsel  rait  J,  Chr.  Gass,  s.  174. 
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honour  to  Schleiermacher  in  view  of  antecedent  circumstances, 
that  the  decoration  was  not  earher  bestowed  upon  a  man  whose 
fame  had  gone  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  country, 
and  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  fame  of  the  Berlin 
University,  yet  it  was  not  less  honourable  to  the  king  that  he- 
could  forget  past  disagreements,  and  could  recognise  the  true 
value  of  the  man.  Schleiermacher's  letter  of  acknowledgment 
to  the  king,  together  with  his  declaration  of  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  political  parties  of  that  period,  are  documents  mas- 
terly alike  in  their  form  as  in  the  tone  and  temper  which  they 
reveal.  They  are  found  in  this  collection  of  letters.  Mean- 
while, as  late  as  July  17.  1827,  we  find  Schleiermacher  obliged 
to  write  to  his  wife,  then  absent  in  Karlsbad:  "And  now, 
dearest  Hetty,  I  would  ask  only  one  thing  more,  that  is,  not 
to  address  me,  so  that  your  letters  may  not  pass  around  by 
Prague  or  Vienna,  but  to  direct  to  our  Hetty,  [Henrietta. 
Herz  ?]  without  even  mentioning  my  name  in  the  address. 
In  like  manner  T  will  always  address  F."  [the  friend  with  whom 
his  wife  was  staying  in  Karlsbad].  The  year  1880  brought 
new  political  disorders.  September  5.  1832,  he  writes  to  his. 
wife,  then  at  Warmbrunn  in  Silesia :  "  To-day  I  had  a  long 
conversation  on  the  street  with  A.  v.  H.,-^it  is  not  difficult  to 
recognise  the  individual  indicated  by  these  initials, — who,  as 
an  arch-liberal,  is  veiy  indignant  at  the  present  condition  of 
German  affairs.  I  do  not  sympathise  with  him  fully,  yet  I 
am  not,  on  the  other  hand,  so  tranquil  as  our  friend  Eichhom 
is.  It  often  fills  me  with  sadness  to  think  that  after  all  our 
noble  attempts  and  high  expectations,  I  must  leave  our  Ger- 
man world  in  such  an  uncertain  position  when  I  depart,  as 
most  probably  will  be  the  case."  He  cherished  great  hopes  of 
the  crown-prince,  in  regard  to  whom  he  wrote  to  his  son  at 
Aachen,  but  three  months  before  his  end.  "  I  hope  that  in 
your  next  you  will  give  us  some  account  of  the  reception  of 
the  crown-prince  in  Aachen.  I  rejoice  greatly  that  his  jour- 
ney is  such  a  triumphal  progress.  I  cherish  the  very  highest 
opinions  and  hopes  in  regard  to  him,  and  fear  neither  the  aris- 
tocratic nor  the  pietistic  leanings  which  the  people  ascribe  ta 
him." 

,  In  the  view  here  given  of  Schleiermacher,  it  has  been  our 
object  to  let  him  speak  for  himself,  so  as  to  give  an  authentic 
image  of  the  man  on  the  basis  of  these  letters.  For  about  him, 
or  rather  about  his  doctrines  and  his  writings,  much  has  been, 
spoken  and  written ;  and  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,. 
^To  and  con,  as  to  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  them,  and 
as  to  what  in  them  might  and  should  have  been  otherwise,  that, 
the  estimate  formed  of  his  character  also,  is,  through  partisan, 
bias,  a  fluctuating  one.    But  we  still  need,  as  we  did,  in  a  much 
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higher  degree,  before  the  appearance  of  this  precious  collection 
of  letters,  a  representation  of  the  man  faithfully  and  truthfully 
executed,  even  to  the  separate  features,  yet  done  by  a  friendly 
hand  ;  for  from  such  a  work  we  may  learn  what  he  really  was, 
and  what,  from  his  own  peculiarities,  and  from  the  position  he 
occupied  in  his  age,  he  could  not  but  be ;  how,  too,  his  teach- 
ings and  his  acts  in  turn  proceeded  from  his  own  personal  being, 
as  its  thoroughly  truthful  and  natural  expression.  The  design 
is,  that  one  of  the  greatest  spirits  of  our  age  should  not  merely 
be  criticised,  and  then,  perchance,  condemned  or  applauded, 
but  that  he  should  be  understood  and  explained  by  his  own 
peculiar  nature.  And  what  a  man  must  he  have  been,  who, 
while  he  wrote  simple  letters  on  matters  of  the  most  intimate 
personal  nature — model  letters  too,  inasmuch  as  they  never 
depart  from  the  tone  of  the  liveliest  individual  intercourse — 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  marvellous  clearness  of  his  in- 
tellect, casts  the  most  surprising  and  significant  light  upon  all 
the  great  spheres  of  human  life,  the  family  and  science,  the 
church  and  the  state,  all  because  the  liveHest  interest  in  all  the 
great  questions  of  life  had  interwoven  itself  inseparably  with 
his  whole  existence.  A  complete  and  hfe-hke  portraiture  of 
this  entire  personal  existence  can  be  gained,  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  intercourse  with 
Schleiermacher  himself,  from  this  collection  of  letters.  And 
it  is  a  portrait  well  calculated  to  rectify  the  views  of  his 
opponents,  and  at  least  to  complete  those  of  his  friends  and 
admirers. 

This  much  cannot  be  questioned  by  the  (ypponents  of  Schleier- 
macher, that  he  was  an  extraordinarily  wise  man ;  they  had 
this,  however,  against  him,  that  he  seemed  to  them  a  "  Schleier- 
macher "  [veil-maker],  who  would  not  disclose  his  real  senti- 
ments, and  of  whom  they  could  not  help  feeling  that,  as  Tho- 
luck  expressed  it,  in  dealing  with  him  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
man  who  would  undertake  to  prove  anything  and  everything. 
These  opponents  may  noir  learn  from  Schleiermacher's  letters 
how  this  clear  thinker  united  with  his  incomparable  pre-emi- 
nence as  a  dialectician  the  most  perfect  honour,  and  how,  in- 
stead of  employing  in  his  scientific  pursuits  a  trifling  play  of 
empty  artifices,  he  rather  sought,  with  the  most  earnest  and 
incorruptible  love  for  the  truth,  to  become  perfectly  clear  on 
the  subject  in  hand  for  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fol- 
low his  calKng,  "to  give  a  clearer  expression  to  what  was 
already  in  the  thoughts  of  others  ;"  how,  too,  in  actual  life,  he 
united  to  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  a  heart  devoid  of  false- 
hood, integrity  of  the  most  reliable  character,  and  a  stedfast- 
ness  that  could  not  be  shaken. 

In  regard  to  the  friends  of  Schleiermacher  as  we  have  de- 
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scribed  them  above,  many  of  these,  too,  limiting  their  view  to 
the  results  of  his  labours  as  a  writer,  have  found  in  Schleier- 
niacher  only  the  great  thinker,  the  acute  man  of  learning,  espe- 
cially the  epoch-making  theologian.     And  precisely  the  epocJi- 
making  theologian.     For  his  mission  was  just  this,  to  kindle 
anew  the  interest  of  the  cultivated  classes  in  religion,  which 
had  died  out,  by  his  intellectual  conception  and  representation. 
of  it,  and  to  give  theologians  a  powerful  impulse  to  revise  their 
learned  material,  and  to  work  it  all  over  anew.     As  a  perma- 
nent matter,  his  method  could  not  give  satisfaction,  since  it 
carried  in  itself  very  distinctly  the  marks  of  its  origin  in  a  time 
of  unbelief,  and  proved  itself  incapable  of  doing  scientific  jus- 
tice to  certain  essential  parts  of  the  Christian  faith,  whereupon 
there  were  those  who  made  haste, "  going  in  advance  of  Schleier- 
macher,"  as  they  imagined,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  by  regis- 
tering at  the  proper  place  in  his  system  the  omitted  matter. 
Yet  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  regarded  it  as  his  special  calling, 
simply  to  give  expression  to  what  was  already  existing  in  his 
own  and  others'  minds,  who,  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
regarded  articles  of  Christian  faith  as  nothing  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  pious  Christian's  state  of  mind,  and  proposi- 
tions in  systematic  theology  as  simply  go  many  attempts  to 
give  the  highest  degree  of  definiteness  to  the  expression  of 
inner  experiences,  who,  in  fine,  regarded  authorship  as  a  piece- 
meal affair,  and  furnishing  no  sufficient  opportunity  by  itself 
for  the  entire  personal  activity  of  a  man  of  learniTig  who 
sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  science, — ^in  the  case  of  such 
a  man  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  we  have  the  com- 
plete reflection  of  his  intellect  in  his  scientific  system  and  in 
his  writing,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  himself  never  found  any- 
thing more  m  them  than  an  imperfect  attempt  to  set  forth 
clearly  what  he  found  animating  his  own  bosom  ;  rather  is  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  a  just  view  of  his  teachings  to  con- 
template him  in  his  personal  aspects.     Baumgarten  Crusius 
once  well  said  of  Hegel,  that  he  seemed  to  him  always  to  pos- 
sess too  much  manly  German  soundness,  to  have  been  capable 
of  approving  the  consequence  which  many  of  his  scholars  have 
reached  by  playing  with  the  principles  of  the  system  detached 
irom  the  man  himself,  just  as  they  would  with  the  factors  of  a 
suni  in  arithmetic.     So,  too,  may  Schleiermacher's  teachings 
be  justly  judged,  rightly  understood,  and  corrected  and  com- 
pleted in  the  spirit  of  their  author  if  they  shall  be  contemplated 
in  connection  with  the  personal  character  of  the  man.     And 
for  this  object  his  letters  present  a  copious  store  of  materials. 
He  who  has  ready  the  old  objection  of  pantheism,  against  an 
easily  misunderstood  expression  in  his  system,  will  be  likely 
Jto  withhold  it  when  he  sees  how  this  dangerous  pantheist 
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trusts,  like  a  child,  in  his  God,  and  not  only  prays  to  liim 
himself,  but  very  urgently  needs  the  intercession  of  his  friends 
besides,  and  particularly  requests  it  of  them.  To  whomsoever 
the  Christology  of  Schleiermacher  appears  like  the  cautious 
dressing  up  of  an  abstract  idea  in  the  customary  phrases  of 
Christians,  let  him  only  see  how  it  was,  and  continued  to  be, 
an  inmost  necessity  to  this  exalted  intellect  to  the  last  days  of 
his  earthly  existence,  to  enjoy  real  living  communion  with  his 
Bedeemer  in  the  believing  use  of  the  sacrament.  And  if  it 
does  sometimes  seem  as  if  the  rule  of  doctrine  was  not  so  much 
the  Bible  as  the  pious  heart  with  its  inner  experiences,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  customary  assembling  of  his  family  every 
evening  around  the  holy  book  for  worship,  we  meet  with  proof 
of  a  profound  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  especially  beneficial  was  the  influence  of  that  child-like, 
pious  feeling,  which,  originating  in  the  house  of  his  father,  and 
receiving  a  fresh  impulse  among  the  Moravians,  became  not 
only  the  "  maternal  womb "  from  which  issued  his  peculiar 
spiritual  life,  but  accompanied  him  through  his  whole  ex- 
istence ;  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  httle  child,  was 
a  thing  which  the  famous  professor  of  theology  had  not  un- 
learned. Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  he  ever  afterwards 
gladly  revisited  the  beautiful  services  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
and  nothing  was  more  detestable  in  his  view,  than  that  base 
"  hierarchy  of  intelligence,"  which,  assigning  religion  to  chil- 
dren and  women  and  to  the  populace,  sought  to  rear  upon  the 
basis  of  their  sublime  speculation,  "  a  church  for  the  learned," 
whereas  with  him,  as  with  every  true  theologian,  the  mner  ex- 
periences of  the  simple  heart,  the  simple  mang,  must  form  not 
only  the  basis,  but  the  continual  connective  of  the  scientific 
yvue/g.  The  personal  character  of  Schleiermacher,  as  it  meets 
us  in  these  letters,  impressively  admonishes  us  instead  of  "  pass- 
ing in  advance  of  Schleiermacher,"  which  those  beardless  adepts 
in  the  mystery  of  the  new  *'  positive  theology  "  find  so  uncom- 
monly easy,  much  rather  first  to  penetrate  more  deeply  the 
views  of  Schleiermacher,  not  with  the  purpose  of  adopting  his 
system — he,  who  had  no  higher  object,  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  poor  scholar  by  the  master  himself — ^nor  yet  with 
the  view  of  understanding  the  system  correctly,  and  of  supply- 
ing its  deficiencies  in  the  spirit  of  the  author,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  learn,  in  this  age  of  conventional  theology,  which  is 
truly  no  longer  the  handmaid  of  philosophy,  but  which  rather 
slavishly  conforms  itself  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  wrong  as 
they  often  are, — ^to  learn  how  to  surrender  one's  self  unreservedly 
to  the  subject,  to  strive  unweariedly  for  clearness  in  one's  own 
views,  and  to  attain  incorruptible  truthfulness  and  fidehty  to- 
wards one's  self — traits,  by  means  of  which  Schleiermacher  was 
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enabled  to  set  forth  the  hannony  between  science  and  life,  in  a 
manner  so  masterly  as  to  have  few  equals  in  the  modern  world. 
Thus  from  time  to  time  to  turn  back  to  contemplate  the  men 
whose  appearance  has  marked  an  epoch  in  some  particular 
sphere  of  intellectual  life,  even  if  the  results  of  their  labours 
are  open  to  amendment,  has  always  a  quickening,  stimulating 
effect ;  because  the  new  principle,  which  it  was  their  calling  to 
proclaim  and  vindicate,  exists  in  its  purest  form  in  their  own 
minds,  and,  as  they  devote  themselves  to  it  with  their  whole 
spiritual  energy,  finds  in  them  its  most  effective  representation. 
An  unprejudiced  consideration  of  Schleiermacher's  character, 
not  restricted  to  some  specialty,  ensures  us  these  advantages 
in  a  high  degree,  for  the  reason  that  in  his  case  every  specialty 
stands  in  the  liveliest  connection  with  the  collective  organism 
of  science,  and  with  the  whole  of  human  life.     Schleiermacher 
warns  i^s  as  an  antique  character, — a  phenomenon  of  a  very 
peculiar  sort  in  our  age, — because,  aside  from  other  reasons,  the 
expansion  which  the  separate  sciences  have  attained,  forbids 
their  followers  applying  themselves  to  other  branches  in  a  com- 
prehensive, understanding  spirit,  and  uniting  with  their  labours 
to  accomplish  something  for  science  and  for  their  fellow-men, 
the  aim,  above  all  things,  by  the  harmonious  and  thorough 
culture  of  their  own  personal  nature,  themselves  to  be  and  to 
beco'nie  something.     It  is  the  lively  susceptibility  of  Schleier- 
macher's nature,  his  clear-headedness  enabling  him  to  distinguish 
everywhere  the  essential  from  the  non-essential,  the  reason  of 
the  thing  lying  at  the  bottom,  from  separate  results  and  mere 
symptoms,  his  surpassing  power  of  intellect,  which  one  would 
need,  in  order,  to-day,  to  do  as  he  did,  instead  of  se  rebus,  sibi 
res  subjungere,  and  to  deserve  the  toast,  in  its  best  sense,  with 
which  he  was  greeted  at  the  brilliant  festival,  in  honour  of 
his  return  from  Sweden,  September  28.  1833  :    "  The  thinker, 
the  preacher,  but  especially  the  man !  "    And  the  advantages 
which  belonged  to  this  noble  specimen  of  humanity  in  compari- 
son with  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  of  whom  otherwise  Schleier- 
macher so  often  reminds  us,  were  the  inward  depth  of  the 
German  feeling,  and  the  warm  life-breath  of  the  gospel  of  the 
redeeming  love  of  God  in  Christ,  which  penetrated  and  irradiated 
his  whole  being.     Starting  from  this  sacred  centre,  he  realised 
in  his  degree  the  apostolic  declaration,  "all  is  yours;"   his 
influence,  wherever  he  laboured,  and  most  deeply  in  the  limited 
circle  of  his  immediate  associates,  was  purifying,  confirming, 
quickening,  being,  in  fact,  directed  to  a  steady,  uninterrupted 
"  conflict  with  the  unchristian  powers  and  tendencies  of  the 
world  to  his  last  day." 

Yes !    if  the  nature  of  edification  consists  in  establishing 
more  and  more  firmly  the  entire  being  and  life  of  man  upon 
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the  foundation  besides  which  none  other  can  be  laid,  and  if  the' 
representation  of  a  man  who  has  carried  on  this  work  of  edifi- 
cation in  himself,  imceasingly  and  with  blessed  effect,  must  also- 
work  to  edification,  then  it  is  permitted  us  to  say  that  Schleier- 
macher  s  letters  make  a  truly  edifying  impression — edifying 
first  in  reference  to  the  life  they  set  forth  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  household,  edifying  in  reference  to  the  great  affairs  of  the 
country  with  which  they  are  occupied.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that 
many  theologians  are  but  too  ready  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  used,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  instruments  of 
sustaining,  not  the  everlasting  foundations  of  civil  society,  but 
the  base  and  selfish  ends  of  a  mere  partisan  interest  in  politics, 
and  then  to  appeal  to  the  secular  arm  for  support  in  their  in- 
dividual interests  as  a  return.  Here  they  may  learn  how  the 
theologian  should  take  part  in  questions  pertaining  to  civil 
and  national  life,  and  how  this  participation  may  be  a  very 
earnest,  animated,  and  energetic  one,  though  the  distinction  of 
church  and  state  is  preserved  in  its  utmost  purity  ;  they  may 
learn,  too,  how  the  really  living  Christian,  as  such,  has  a  heart 
for  his  fellow-citizens,  and  among  us  must  be  a  good  German, 
as  on  the  contrary,  a  good  German  can  scarcely  be  such  without 
being  a  living  Christian  too. 

But  it  is  time  to  bid  adieu  to  our  letters,  and  to  express  our 
thanks  to  the  pubhsher,  with  the  wish  that  others  may  soon 
follow,  and  particularly  that  an  exhaustive  biography  of  the 
great  man  may  not  be  long  delayed,  who, — ^pardon  the  attempt 
to  embrace  in  a  single  expression  the  rich  endowments  of  his 
peculiar  nature, — starting  from,  tJie  centre  of  a  personal  cloa- 
rader  of  deep  meaning,  harmoniously  trained  and  cultivated, 
and  enlightened  by  ChHstianity,  attained  an  understanding 
and  a  mastery  of  the  entire  sphere  of  human  knowledge  and 
life,  as  no  other  person  of  the  present  century  has  done. 
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A  Plain  Introduction  to  iJie  Criticism  of  tJie  New  Testament,  for  the  use  of 
Biblical  Students.     By  Frederic  Henry  Scrivener,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,   Cambridge  ;    Rector  of  St  Gerran'a,  Cornwall.      Cambridge : 
Derghton,  BeU,  &  Co.     London  :  Bell  &  Daldy.     1861. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  made  its  appearance.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
more  than  once  re-edited,  but  is  stUl  only  imperfectly  known 
to  the  publia     The  numerous  defects  in  the  Italian  editions 
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have  been  pointed  out  in  Mr  Burgon's  Letters  from  Rome, 
j&rst  printed  in  the  Guardian.  But  the  more  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  is  examined,  the  more  will  the  veneration  with 
which  it  has  been  regarded  hereafter  diminish.  Already  it 
has  found  a  rival  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  Tischendorf 
ascribes  to  the  fourth,  the  same  century  with  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus. Both  these  MSS.,  however,  are  in  all  probability  of 
the  class  of  critical  MSS. ;  that  is,  MSS.  formed  upon  subjec- 
tive criticism,  with  intentional  omissions  and  other  changes, 
which  render  them  an  unsafe  standard  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  Such  instances  are  the  omission  of  our  Saviour's 
agony  and  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  Cod. 
B,  and  the  oniission  of  the  last  chapter  of  St  Mark's  gospel,  from 
both  these  MSS.,  from  the  end  of  the  8th  verse. 

Although  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  is  yet  but  partially  known, 
it  is  already  clear  that  it  is  far  from  unanimous  with  the 
Codex  Vaticanus,  or  with  any  other  MS.  of  the  same  class. 
"  From  the  number  of  o/io/orsXsura  and  other  errors,"  says  Mr 
Scrivener  (p.  79),  "  one  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  very  carefully 
written.  Its  itacisms  are  of  the  oldest  type,  and  those  not 
constant ;  chiefly  /  for  n,  tid  and  o/  interchanged.  The  gram- 
matical forms  commonly  termed  Alexandrine  occur,  but  rather 
as  the  exception  than  the  rule.  With  regard  to  the  more 
important  question,  as  to  the  class  of  readings  it  supports,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  give  its  exclusive  adherence  to  any  of  the 
witnesses  hitherto  examined.  It  so  lends  its  grave  authority, 
now  to  one  and  now  to  another,  as  to  convince  us  more  than 
ever  of  the  futility  of  seeking  to  derive  the  genuine  text  of 
the  New  Testament  from  any  one  copy,  however  ancient  and, 
on  the  whole,  trustworthy." 

Mr  Scrivener's  labours  have  already  made  a  serious  and,  we 
believe,  a  salutary  impression  upon  Enghsh  scholars.  Amongst 
the  recent  schools  of  theology  there  has  been  the  same  readi- 
ness to  innovate  in  the  department  of  criticism,  even  to  the 
introduction  of  conjecture,  supported  by  no  manuscript  autho- 
rity. Professors  Jowett  and  Stanley,  with  the  same  adventu- 
rous rashness  that  has  led  them  to  depart  so  widely  from  the 
faith  which,  by  their  professions,  they  are  bound  to  uphold, 
,have  given  in  their  blind  adhesion  to  Lachmann  as  their  guide 
in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  respect  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
was  regarded  as  far  superior  to  the  Codex  Vaticanus  by  one  of 
the  ablest  of  orientahsts,  and  who  has  written  very  elaborately 
upon  the  variations  of  the  Septuagint  from  the  Hebrew  in  his 
"  Thesaurus  Philologicus  " — John  Henry  Hettinger,  one  of  that 
learned  family  which  conferred  so  much  lustre  upon  Zurich  in 
the  seventeenth  century.     Hottinger  had  carefully  examined 
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the  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  the  library  of  Charles  I.,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  learned  Patrick  Young,  the  king's  librarian, 
whose  brother  had  been  made  Dean  of  Winchester  by  that 
-cordial  patron  of  learning,  James  the  First  (see  Hottinger's 
"  Thesaurus,"  p.  343,  and  seq.).  Much  information  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Vatican  MS.  was  presented  to  our  readers  in 
•January  1859  of  our  Review.  Mention  was  then  made  of  the 
late  Baron  Bunsen's  "  Bibelwerk."  We  scarcely  need  observe 
here  our  deep  regret  that  that  work  should  have  given  so 
anany  unhappy  proofs  of  the  unfitness  of  its  eminent  author  to 
meddle  in  the  domain  of  theology.  The  edition  of  the  Codex 
B,  published  in  London,  but  struck  off  at  Leipzig,  and  which 
*'  proved  but  a  hasty,  slovenly,  and  unscholarlike  performance," 
"  was  put  aside,  in  1859,  by  a  cheap  Roman  edition  in  octavo, 
prepared  like  the  quarto  by  Mai,  prefaced  by  another  graceful 
-and  sensible  epistle  of  Vercellone.  This  last  edition  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  cardinal,  after  sad  experience  had  taught  him 
the  defects  of  his  larger  work,  and  he  took  good  care  to  avoid 
«ome  of  the  worst  of  them.  The  readings  of  the  second  hand 
^re  usually,  though  not  always,  banished  to  the  margin  ;  their 
number,  on  the  whole,  is  increased  ;  gross  errors  are  corrected ; 
omissions  supplied  ;  and  the  Vatican  chapters  are  given  faith- 
fully and  in  full,"  p.  92. 

In  1860,  appeared  another  edition  at  Leyden,  by  Professor 
A.  Kuenen  and  C.  G.  Cobet,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  very  well 
written  preface,  a  notice  of  which  is  given  by  Mr  Scrivener  in 
«i  note  to  p.  385. 

It  is  questionable  whether  from  any  of  the  editions  we  can 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  errors  of  the 
copyist  of  this  celebrated  MS.  It  is  acknowledged  that  many 
of  them  have  not  been  suffered  to  appear  in  print.  Those 
who  shall  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Professor  Spohn's 
Appendix  to  his  very  valuable  edition  of  Dr  Woide's  "  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,"  will  probably  very  greatly 
moderate  their  esteem  for  that  class  of  MSS.,  which  has  been 
permitted  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  rest  on  the  plea  of  their 
«intiquity.  And  in  respect  of  their  antiquity,  great  have  been 
the  controversies  between  the  disputants  in  favour  of  A.,  or 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  on  the  one  side,  and  those  in  favour 
of  B.  on  the  other.  Matthsei,  whose  life  was  as  laboriously 
spent  in  the  collation  of  MSS.  as  any  of  his  successors,  and 
probably  with  more  learning  and  judgment,  assigned  the  Codex 
AJexandrinus  to  the  eighth  century,  as  did  also  Michaelis  the 
younger,  the  son  of  the  able  orientalist,  Christian  Benedict 
Michaelis.  Dietelmayer,  in  a  thesis  published  at  Halle,  1739, 
entitled  "  Dissertatio  qua  antiquitas  Cod.  Alex,  vindicatur 
jiovoque  argumento  conrirmatur,"  carries  its  antiquity  as  high 
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as  the  fourth  century.     And  so  did  also  Grabe,  whose  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Septuagint  is  published  together  with  Lee's  "Notitia^ 
Codicis  Alexandrini/'  in  Breitinger's  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 
"  I  confess,"  observes  Michaelis,  "  that  there  is  a  circumstance  ■ 
which  excites  a  suspicion  that  the  Alexandrine  manuscript 
was  written  after  Arabic  was  become  the   native   language 
of  the  Egyptians ;  that  is,  one,  or  rather  two,  centuries  after- 
Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  which  happened  in 
the  year  640.     The  transcriber  confounds,  and  that,  if  I  am. 
not  mistaken,  in  many  instances,  the  two  letters  M  and  B,  an. 
exchange  which  frequently  takes   place  in  Arabic.     See  my 
remarks  on  1  Mac.  ii.  1  and  iii.  1 6.     According  to  my  opinion, . 
therefore,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  is  not  more  ancient  than 
the  eighth  century."  '^ 

Certain  it  is,  that  it  possesses  various  corruptions,  traceable  ■ 
to  a  class  of  MSS.  varying  with  the  Codex  Claromontanus 
from  the  sixth  or  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century.  And  this^ 
same  evidence  is  sufficient  to  bring  into  discredit  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  Both  are  corrupted  from 
the  Vulgate  :  Qui  Spiritu  sancto  per  os  patris  nostri  David' 
pueri  tui,  dixisti.  Hence  in  both  A  and  B  at  Acts  iv.  25, 
c  Tov  'TTocrfog  i][i,uiv  bia  'xvivfjjazog  ayiou  ero/j^aroi  Aa^ld  'Xaidog  aov  iiTuv., 

And  so  from  D,  E,  F,  G  we  have  the  Latin  parabolatus  de 
animd  copied  into  the  Greek  of  A  and  B,  craga/SoXsucd/isi'og  rfi 
■^OXP'  Many  other  instances  may  be  seen  at  p.  Ill  of  the 
"Tractatio  Critica  de  variis  Lectionibus  N.  Testamenti"  of 
Christian  Benedict  Michaelis,  published  at  Halle,  1749.  Hence, 
in  all  probability,  neither  of  these  MSS.  can  date,  under  any 
circumstances,  before  the  Yulgate. 

The  Codex  C,  or  Ephremi  Codex,  placed  by  Tischendorf  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  (to  this  century  Mr  Scrivener  also 
assigns  it),  is,  in  some  very  material  instances,  more  accurate 
than  A  and  B.  But  in  regard  of  1  Pet,  i.  3,  Mr  Scrivener 
points  his  readers  to  a  very  observable  instance  of  erroneous 
agreement  between  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  K  and  A  C.  For 
CTogaj  <p6a§T^g  these  three  MSS.  have  (pdo^ag  (pda^~rjg.  Mr 
Scrivener  remarks,  "  that  the  same  gross  error  should  be  found 
in  three  out  of  the  four  oldest  codices,  and  in  no  other  "  [the 
italics  are  his  own],  "  is  very  suggestive,  and  not  a  little  per- 
plexing," p.  456.  To  us  it  suggests  the  ignorance  of  the. 
transcribers,  of  which  others  have  pointed  out  numerous 
examples  ;  ignorance  so  palpable,  as  to  justify  the  severity 
with  which  Matthsei  was  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  this  class 
of  MSS. 


•  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  edited  by  Bishop  Marsh.    Vol.  il. 
p.  207.  .      . 
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We  regret  that  Mr  Scrivener,  who  is  a  far  better  scholar 
than  either  Tischendorf  or  Tregelles,  had  not  written  more  at 
length  upon  the  subject  of  his  eighth  chapter,  Coneiderations 
de^'ived  from,  the  pecvliar  character  and  gram/matical  form 
of  the  dialect  of  the  Greek  Testament.  To  what  we  have  just 
adduced,  we  may  pertinently  add  the  following  passage,  toward 
the  conclusion  of  that  chapter  : — 

"  One  caution  seems  called  for  in  this  matter,  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  practice  of  certain  critics  of  high  and  merited  fame. 
The  sacred  penmen  may  have  adopted  orthographical  forms  from, 
the  dialect  of  the  Septuagint,  or  the  debased  diction  of  common 
life ;  but  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  write  what  was  merely  in- 
accurate or  barbarous.  Hence  repudiate,  in  St  Paul  especially, 
expressions  like  Tischendorf  s  Ip'  gXcr/'S/,  Eom.  viii.  20,  as  simply  in- 
credible on  any  evidence.  He  may  allege  for  it  Codd.  i^,  B*,  D*, 
F,  Gr,  of  which  the  last  three  are  bilingual  codices,  the  scribes  of 
F,  Gr  shewing  marvellous  ignorance  of  G-reek  (see  pp.  134,  137). 
That  Codd.  >i  B  should  countenance  such  a  monstrum,  only  enables 
us  to  accumulate  one  example  the  more  of  the  fallibility  of  the 
very  best  documents  (see  p.  377  and  chap.  ix. ;  notes  on  1  Cor. 
xiii.  3,  Phil.  ii.  1,  1  Pet,  i.  23) ;  and  to  put,  in  all  seriousness,  the 
inquiry  of  Kuenen  in  some  like  instance :  "  Quot  annorum  codex 
te  impellet  ut  hoc  credas  ?  .  .  .  ecquis  est,  cui  fides  veterum  mem- 
hranarum  in  tali  re  non  admodum  ridicula  et  inepta  videatur," 
(N.  T.  Vatic.  Prasf.  p.  xx.)  In  the  same  way  we  utterly  disregard 
the  manuscripts  which  confound  ov^  with  ovx,  fMXKn  with  /liXitf 
sense  with  nonsense." — (Scrivener,  p.  418.) 

On  the  various  sources  of  textual  corruptions,  the  older 
manuals  of  Christopher  Matthew  Pfaff,  Amsterdam,  1709,  and 
of  Christian  Benedict  Michaelis,  already  noticed,  are  still  not 
without  their  use.  We  incline  to  think  that  Mr  Scrivener  has 
spoken  somewhat  too  harshly  of  Whitby's  "Examen,"  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  his  truly  learned,  however  theologically 
defective,  commentary.  Not  only  Whitby,  but  C.  B.  Michaelis, 
animadverted  upon  Mill's  inaccuracy — the  latter  especially,  in 
vTegard  of  his  quotations  from  the  Fathers.*  It  is  now  well 
known  that  Mill,  and  Bengel  after  him,  both  fell  into  numer- 
ous errors  from  following  only  the  imperfect  Latin  translations 
.of  the  Syriac  and  other  versions  in  the  English  Polyglot.  Mr 
;Scrivener  has  collected  a  mass  of  very  interesting  materials  in 
[his  third  chapter.  On  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  various  Languages.  We  only  regret  that  he  has 
been  less  copious,  especially  upon  the  old  S3aiac  version.  Our 
readers  may  further  consult  G.  Wichelhaus  De  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Versione  Syriaca  antiquxi  quam  Peschito  vocant  lUyri 

*  §  13.    Tract.  Crit. 
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iv.,  8vo,  1850.  Professor  Ellicott,  now  Dean  of  Exeter,  whose 
indefatigable  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature  can- 
not be  too  highly  commended,  has  taken  in  hand  the  study, 
not  only  of  the  Gothic,  but  also  of  "  those  somewhat  intract- 
able languages,  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic."* 

To  the  sources  of  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Mr  Scrivjgner  devotes  the  10th  and  11th  sections  of  his 
first  chapter.  But  many  illustrations  of  this  very  fertile  topic 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  numerous  critical  disquisitions  that 
adorn  his  volume. 

Beginniag  with  variations  of  the  gravest  kind,  he  mentions 
these  two  remarkable  instances — the  omission  in  various  MSS. 
of  the  16th  chapter  of  St  Mark,  from  the  9th  verse  inclusive, 
and  of  St  John  vii.  53-viii.  11.  To  the  consideration  of  these 
passages  he  returns  in  the  9th  chapter  of  his  "  Introduction." 
Mr  Scrivener  ingeniously  suggests,  in  the  sixth  section  of  his 
7th  chapter,  that  the  "  Codex  Sinaiticus"  and  the  "  Codex 
Vaticanus"  were  written  under  the  influence  of  Eusebius. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  a  precise  solution  of  the  omission 
of  the  first  of  these  two  passages  from  these  celebrated  MSS. 
is  at  once  provided  for  the  biblical  student. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  most  cursory  readers  of  ecclesiastical 
history  that  the  Emperor  Diocletian  persecuted  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  By  his  order,  copies  of  the  holy  volume  were 
collected  and  burnt  in  the  market-places.  The  year  A.D.  303 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  last  and  fiercest  persecution 
which  Christianity  was  called  to  sustain  at  the  hands  of  Pagan 
Rome,  since  imitated  by  similar  impieties  from  the  hands  of 
Rome  calling  herself  Christian. 

"  Hence  arose  the  need,  when  the  tempest  was  overpast,  of  tran- 
scribing many  new  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  the  rather,  as  the 
church  was  now  receiving  vast  accessions  of  converts  within  her 
pale.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  this  happy  labour ;  his  extensive  learning, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  certain  other  less  commendable  qualities,  had 
placed  him  high  in  Constantine's  favour,  rendered  it  natural  that 
the  Emperor  should  employ  his  services  for  furnishing  with  fifty 
copies  of  Scripture  the  churches  of  his  new  capital,  Constantinople. 
Eusebius's  deep  interest  in  biblical  studies  is  exhibited  in  several  of 
his  surviving  works,  as  well  as  in  his  canons  for  harmonising  the 
gospels ;  and  he  would  naturally  betake  himself,  for  the  text  of  hi« 
fifty  codices,  to  the  library  founded  at  his  episcopal  city  of  Csesarea 
by  the  martyr  Pamphilus,  the  dear  friend  from  whom  he  derived 
his  own  familiar  appellation,  Eusebius  Pamphili.  Into  this  library 
Pamphilus  had  gathered  manuscripts  of  Origen,  as  well  as  of  other 

*  See  Scrivener's  "  Plain  Introduction,"  pp.  229,  395. 
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theologians,  of  which  Eusehiiis  made  an  index  (Ecc.  Hist.,  vi.  32). 
From  this  collection  Cod.  H  of  St  Paul  and  others  are  stated  to 
have  been  derived ;  nay,  even  Cod.  ^i  in  its  Old  Testament  portion, 
which  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  corrected  to  the  Hexapla 
of  Origen.  Indeed,  we  know  from  Jerome  (Comment,  in  Epist.  ad 
Titum),  that  the  very  autograph  ('  ipsa  authentica')  of  Origen's 
Hexapla  was  used  by  himself  at  Caesarea ;  and  Montfaucon  (Prseli- 
minaria  in  Hexapl.  c.  1.  §  5)  cites  from  one  MS.  the  following  sub- 
scription to  Ezekiel  : — 'O  Eiffi/S/oj  iyu  a^oXiu  ira^idrjxa.  IIdfji><piXoi 
xal  'EusslSiog  iBiu^dwaavTO. 

"  We  are  thus  warranted,  as  well  from  direct  evidence,  as  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  believe  that  Eusebius  mainly 
resorted  for  his  Constantinopolitan  church  books  to  the  codices  of 
Pamphilus,  which  might  once  have  belonged  to  Origen.  What 
critical  corrections,  if  any,  he  ventured  to  make  in  the  text  on  his 
own  judgment,  is  not  so  clear.  Not  that  there  is  the  least  cause  to 
believe  with  JUr  Nolan  (Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  p.  27),  that  Eusebius  had  either  the  power  or  the  will  to 
suppress  or  tamper  with  the  great  doctrinal  texts — 1  John  v.  7 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Acts  xx.  28  ;  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  his  prepos- 
sessions may  have  tempted  him  to  arbitrary  alterations  in  other 
passages  which  had  no  direct  bearing  in  the  controversies  of  his 
age.  Cod.  M  B.  are  quite  old  enough  to  have  been  copied  under 
his  inspection ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  these  two 
early  MSS.  omit  one  whole  paragraph,  Mark  xvi.  9-16,  with  his 
sanction,  if  not  after  his  example." — (Pp.  387,  388). 

Upon  the  above  extract  we  may  remark,  that  Codex  H  (St 
Paul's  Epistles)  is  a  fragmentary  MS.  of  the  sixth  century,  an 
antiquity  probably  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  A  and  B,  accord- 
ing to  our  previous  notices  of  the  internal  evidence  afforded 
by  those  codices.  Mr  Scrivener's  unfavourable  notice  of  the 
character  of  Eusebius  we  regret ;  we  incline  to  the  more 
equitable  opinion  of  Du  Pin,  Cave,  and  the  late  learned  and 
pious  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  expressed  in  his  very  interesting  and 
valuable  "  Account  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea." 

The  influence  of  Eusebius  probably  did  survive  his  age,  and 
may  have  induced  the  compilers  of  critical  MSS.  to  make  the 
omissions  alluded  to  in  St  Mark's  Gospel,  if  not  others. 

The  genuineness  of  this  passage  (Mark  xvi.  9-20),  was  vin- 
dicated at  some  length  in  pp.  161,  162  of  our  27th  volume. 
It  is  still  more  elaborately  defended  by  Mr  Scrivener,  who 
thus  severely,  but  too  deservedly,  alludes  to  that  most  incom- 
petent of  modem  guides  and  critics,  Alford : — 

*'  Tet,  in  the  balance  of  probabilities,  can  anything  be  more  un- 
likely than  that  St  Mark  broke  off  so  abruptly  as  this  notion  would 
imply,  while  no  ancient  writer  has  noticed,  or  seemed  conscious  of, 
any  such  abruptness  ?  This  fact  has  driven  those  who  reject  the 
concluding  verses  to  the  strangest  fancies — that,  like  Thucydides, 
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the  evangelist  was  cut  off  before  his  work  was  completed,  or  even 
(I  tremble  while  copying  the  words,  and  I  would  not  draw  them 
forth  from  the  obscurity  of  an  unknown  book)  '  that  the  last  leaf  of 
the  original  gospel  was  torn  away.'" — (P.  432.) 

Tischendorf,  who  still  retains  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
value  of  B,  rejects  this  passage,  and  is  here  followed,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  by  Alford.  Professor  Theile  of  Leipzig  has 
also  followed  Tischendorf  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  where 
a  sounder  judgment  would,  we  think,  have  hesitated.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  his  miniature  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  for  reference  of  all 
that  have  appeared  in  this  century. 

Hahn's  edition  (after  Tittmann)  is  more  cautiously  and  judi- 
ciously based  upon  the  labours  of  preceding  critics.  Tischen- 
dorf has,  in  this  and  in  other  important  instances,  outrun  the 
better  examples  of  Griesbach,  and  his  follower  Vater,  and  even 
of  Lachmann.  Matthsei,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Tes- 
tament, observes  that  Origen  probably  brought  this  passage 
into  doubt.  In  the  last  century  Dr  Storr,  in  his  JDissertatio 
Sxegetica  in  Lihrorum  N.  T.  histo7'icorum  aliquot  loca,  pp. 
50-67,  Tubingen,  1790,  4to,  gave  a  very  learned  and  in- 
genious defence  of  its  authenticity.*  As  it  is  now  clear  that 
these  verses  fell  under  suspicion  upon  the  uncertain  grounds 
of  conjectural  criticism,  so  observes  Matthagi,  Toup  in  the  last 
century  would  have  expunged  from  Mark  xi.  13,  the  time  of 
Jigs  was  not  yet — ou  yag  ^v  xai^o;  guKuv.  Matthjei  farther  ob- 
serves upon  this  passage  (Mark  xvi) — "  Ad  defendendum  hunc 
locum  in  primis  etiam  valet  mirus  Codicum  consensus  in 
vocalibus  et  loquendi  formulis  singulis."-}*  Our  readers  will 
find  much  interesting  information  upon  the  whole  subject  at 
p.  266  of  the  second  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  Matthsei's 
Greek  Testament.  In  1775,  Matthsei  edited  from  the  Moscow 
MSS.  a  commentary  on  St  Mark,  from  Victor  of  Antioch 
(a.d.  401)  and  others.  Victor,  says  Matthsei,  admits  that  he 
found  these  verses,  in  most  copies,  according  to  the  Palestine 
Gospel  of  St  Mark.  The  Palestine  Gospel  is  the  gospel  as 
found  in  "  the  famous  Palestine  codices  which  had  belonged 
to  Origen  and  Pamphilus,"  (Scrivener,  p.  431).  Such  copies  had 
been  consulted  by  the  writer  of  the  Cursive  MS.  24,  of  the 
eleventh  century.  This  MS.  is  Regius  178  Colbert,  4112, 
folio,  with  a  commentary,  and  also  synaxaria,  or  a  calendar  of 
the  daily  lessons,  but  written  in  a  later  hand.  Griesbach  has 
given  a  specimen  of  its  readings  in  his  Symbolse,  p.  clxv. 

*  See  Marsh's  edition  of  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  pp.  145,  146 ;  2d  edition. 
London.     1802. 

t  Matthsei's  N.  T.,  torn.  iL  p.  271.    Riga.     1788. 
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We  come  now  to  the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, an  account  which  no  reader  who  is  imbued  with  the 
mind  of  his  divine  Redeemer  can  regard  as  otherwise  than  a 
genuine  record  of  his  divine  wisdom  and  grace.  It  was  in  the 
spirit  of  his  blessed  Master  that  St  Augustine  felt  at  once  the 
conclusiveness  of  its  internal  evidence,  and  complained  that 
"  some  weak  in  faith,  or  rather  enemies  to  the  true  faith,  had 
taken  it  out  of  their  copies,  as  though  he  had  conceded  im- 
punity to  sin,  who  said  henceforth  sin  no  more,  or  because  on 
this  ground  the  woman  ought  not  to  be  healed  by  her  physi- 
cian and  her  God,  by  the  forgiveness  of  that  sin,  lest  the  un- 
sound should  be  offended."  See  more  in  this  truly  great  divine's 
work,  De  Adulterinis  Gonjugiis,  L  ii.,  c.  7.*  Jerome  attests 
that  it  was  found  in  many  MSS.  of  his  time,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  It  has  been  erased  from  the  Codex  Veronensis,  given 
in  Blanchini's  "  Evangelium  Quadruplex,"  and  assigned  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  See  Scrivener's  account  of  Latin  MSS., 
p.  256,  in  his  chapter  on  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  him  of  the  common  origin  of  these  MSS. ;  neither  can 
we  admit  with  him  that,  when  St  Augustine  speaks  of  this 
class  of  MSS,,  he  is  speaking  from  vague  conjecture.  His 
position  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  uttering  the  convictions 
of  the  best  scholars  of  his  age,  and  we  are  not  justified  in 
assigning  his  words  simply  to  his  own  isolated  bias.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  we  refer  are  taken  from  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  minor  treatises,  that  "  De  Doctrinsi  Christian^," 
lib.  ii.  a  11-15.  He  attributes  the  unusual  number  of  Latin 
translations  to  the  zeal  of  private  individuals,  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  and  this  is  singularly  countenanced  by  the  judgment 
which  the  learned  have  passed  upon  the  Latinity  of  these 
various  translations,  and,  in  some  measure,  of  the  Vulgate  it- 
self. Not,  indeed,  that  all  exhibit  exactly  the  same  features 
— some  are  more  barbarous  than  others.  Michaelis  relates 
that  Gesner  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  Vulgate  was  to  him  an 
auctor  classicus,  not  because  he  could  learn  from  it  to  write 
elegant  Latin,  but  because  it  enabled  him  to  survey  the  Latin 
language  in  its  whole  extent.  Eichhom,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,!  originated  the  theory,  since  regarded  as 
demonstrated  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  that  these  Latin  transla- 
tions proceeded  from  the  African  Church.  J 

We  have  then  the  testimony  of  these  translations,  and  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  of  numerous  Greek  MSS.  in  the  fifth 

*  Opera.,  torn.  vi.  p.  1071.    Lugduni.     1562. 

t  Bishop  Marsh  in  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  vol.  ii.  part  2, 
p.  627.  t  Scrivener,  p.  255. 
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century,  as  reported  by  Jerome,  in  favour  of  Jobii  vii.  53- 
viii.  11.  Why  should  the  "Codex  Sinaiticus,"  the  "Codex 
Vaticanus,"  and  a  few  other  MSS.,  whose  great  antiquity  is  a 
point  that  can  never  be  made  good  against  the  internal  evi- 
dence brought  to  bear  upon  this  question  by  the  learned  father 
of  John  David  Michaelis,  and  by  Matthasi,  whose  criticisms; 
have  often  been  ignored,  but  never  refuted — why  should  such 
MSS.  as  omit  the  agony  and  hloody  sweat,  i.  e.,  the  celebrated 
A  and  B,  be  suffered  to  overrule  the  testimony  of  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  and  of  the  majority,  the  infinite 
majority  of  existing  MSS.  ?  Bishop  Marsh  acted  so  unfairly 
in  regard  of  this  question  as  to  keep  back  from  the  world,  with 
acknowledgment  indeed,  the  vindication  of  this  passage  by 
Michaelis,  in  his  translation  of  his  Introduction.  (See  vol.  i. 
pp.  U7,  318,  and  516.) 

Scholz  (Prolegomena,  p.  cxxiv.)  and  Matthsei  (on  Acts  xiii. 
41,  Nov.  Test.  tom.  ii.,  1804)  both  agree  that  the  Syriac  is 
corrupted  from  the  Latin.  But  the  rule  formerly  maintained 
amongst  critics  can  never  be  set  aside  on  any  sound  principle 
of  criticism,  that  versions  are  nothing  against  the  authority  of 
manuscripts.  In  the  very  MSS.  in  which  this  memorable 
passage  is  omitted,  the  uncials  B  C  L-T  X  A,  a  void  space  is 
left,  thus  shewdng  that  it  existed  before  the  oldest  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  evidence,  contributed  by  the  very  MSS. 
that  omit  it,  this  beautiful  and  undoubtedly  genuine  passage 
is  omitted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Dr  Tregelles,  alone  of  the  three,  ventures  to  read  "  the  only 
begotten  God,"  in  John  i.  18.  Is  it  true  that  ancient  testi- 
mony is  unanimous  in  favour  of  this  singular  reading  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  found  in  Origen,  so  is  also  the  teoctus 
receptus,  and  so  in  the  case  of  Eusebius.  The  received  text  is 
also  supported  by  the  "  Codex  Alexandrinus,"  and  by  all  the 
uncials  (some  of  them  most  carefully  written,  and  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  a  made-up  or  critical  text),  except  the  Cod.. 
Sinait.,  with  B  C  and  L,  a  manuscript  but  carelessly  written,, 
and  abounding  with  errors  of  the  ignorant  scribe,  who  was- 
more  probably  an  Egyptian  than  a  native  Greek.  See  Mr 
Scrivener's  notice  of  this  MS.  at  p.  109,  and  the  facsimile,  No. 
21,  on  plate  viii.,  at  the  end  of  his  volume.  These  twelve 
plates  are  very  interesting  specimens  of  MSS.  of  every  period. 
They  prove,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  classifying  manu- 
scripts by  centuries,  anterior  to  at  least  the  seventh  century. 
From  the  facsimile,  we  may  reasonably  question  the  great  age- 
of  the  "  Codex  Sinaiticus." 

Mr  Scrivener  very  justly  contends  for  the  testimony  of 
cursives,  where  there  is  any  doubt  respecting  the  verdict  of 
older  authorities.     In  the  case  of  John  i,.  18,  every  cursive: 
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MS.,  except  that  numbered  33,  is  witli  the  text  as  it  now  stands 
in  our  version.  Dr  Tregelles*  himself  admits  that  Irenaeus 
(A.D.  178),  Origen  (A.D.  210),  Eusebius  (a.d.  320),  and  Basil 
(a.d.  380),  speak  of  the  common  reading,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  he  prefers.  Griesbach  received  the  more  unusual  in 
his  first,  but  rejected  it  in  his  second  edition.  The  textus 
receptus  is  also  found  in  TertuUian,  Athanasius,  and  Chrysos- 
tom.  Matthsei  remarks  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works,  p.  768  (ed.  Paris,  1638), 
unjustly  charges  the  Arians  with  expunging  ©so;.  For  our 
own  part,  we  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  received  text  in  a 
case  where  it  is  clear  that  it  was  admitted  by  the  most  emi- 
nent fathers,  both  of  the  east  and  west,  by  the  Vulgate,  and 
by  MS.  Greek  authority,  undoubtedly  as  early  as  the  "  Codex 
Alexandrinus." 

In  regard  of  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Mr  Scrivener 
is  inclined  to  modify  the  opinion  he  expressed  in  his  earliest 
and  also  very  valuable  work  entitled,  "  A  Supplement  to  the 
Authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament."  At  p. 
421  he  remarks,  "It  is  right  to  say  that  I  can  no  longer  regard 
this  doxology  as  certainly  an  integral  part  of  St  Matthew's 
gospel,  but  I  am  just  as  little  convinced  of  its  spuriousness." 
It  is  observable  that  even  the  cursive  MS.  33  contains  it,  to- 
.gether  with  all  but  five  cursives,  and  the  majority  of  uncials, 
■with  even  L,  which  is,  as  Mr  Scrivener  adds,  conspicuous  for 
usually  siding  with  B.  Its  absence  from  the  Latin  caused  the 
^Complutensian  editors  to  omit  it,  though  it  was  found  in  their 
Greek  copies ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  its  absence  from 
the  Vulgate  was  the  cause  of  its  omission  in  B  and  the  very  few 
other  uncials  that  do  not  contain  it.  On  the  silence  of  Origen 
-and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  386),  Mr  Scrivener  notes  the  un- 
certainty of  any  judgment  formed  upon  such  omissions.  But 
what  if  Origen  did  not  receive  the  doxology  as  genuine? 
Chrysostom,  who  was  contemporary  with  Cyril,  did ;  and  Mr 
Scrivener  affirms  that  the  Syriac  and  Thebaic  versions  bring 
up  the  existence  of  the  doxology  to  the  second  century.  We 
must,  however,  except  in  this  instance  to  the  Thebaic  version 
as  a  witness.  Mr  Scrivener  does  not  make  out  such  an  an- 
tiquity in  its  favour  at  pp.  270-272.  Tischendorf  indeed  assigns 
to  all  the  Egyptian  versions  an  age  as  great  as  toward  the  end 
<ii  the  third  century.^-  Dr  Woide,  the  editor  of  the  "  Codex 
Alexandrinus,"  contended  for  an  earlier  period  in  a  German 
essay,  printed  in  1778,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Kiebische 
Beitrage,"  pp.  1-100,  see  Bishop  Marsh's  "  Notes  to  Michaelis," 

*  Account  of  the  printed  text  of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  1854,  pp.  234,  236. 
t  Prolegomena,  p.  ccxxiiii.,  N.  T.,  7th  edition. 
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vd.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  585 ;  Cambridge,  1793.  There  is  consider- 
able weight  in  Matthaei's  words  respecting  the  omission  of  the 
doxology :  "  Qui  hsec  tollunt,  ii  necessario  ambabus  manibus 
amplecti  debent,  1  John  v.  7.  Utriusque  enim  loci  eadem  est 
crisis.  * 

But  those  who  would  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  com- 
parative value  of  MSS.,  cannot  be  invited  to  a  more  opportune 
example  than  the  various  reading  at  Matt.  xix.  17.  Here,  we 
have  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  after  Griesbach, 
and  lastly.  Dean  Alford,  all  agreeing  to  bring  into  the  Gospels 
a  reading  in  one  of  them  at  direct  and  irreconcileable  variance 
with  the  other  two, — placing  in  a  word,  St  Matthew  in  direct 
opposition  to  Sts  Mark  and  Luke.  The  various  reading  which 
Griesbach  and  the  rest  would  introduce  is  to  be  found  in  the 
third  century  in  Origen.  But  the  received  text  is  confessedly 
in  Irenseus  in  the  second  century,  and  is  recognised  by  Justin 
Martyr.  What  then  shall  we  think  of  the  Vulgate,  with  B,  D, 
and  L,  and  the  critical  acumen  of  Origen  ?  Origen,  however, 
witnesses  to  the  existence  of  the  textus  receptus  in  p.  238  of 
his  Fifth  Book  against  Celsus  (ed.,  Paris,  1733-1759).  Why 
askest  thou  ts^I  toj  dyadoij ;  our  Lord's  answer,  according  to  this 
reading,  is  utterly  irrelevant.  The  truth  is,  the  text  was 
uttered  out  of  a  guilty  misgiving  of  the  original ;  that  so,  by  a 
pious  fraud,  a  seeming  difficulty  might  be  removed.  The 
original  appeared  to  some  to  be  opposed  to  the  dignity  of  our 
Saviour's  nature.^f* 

Amongst  the  cursives,  this  evidently  intentional  departure 
from  the  correct  reading  is  found  only  in  those  numbered  1 
and  22.  Of  these,  the  first  is  well  understood  to  follow  pretty 
closely  B  L,  and  others  of  that  class  in  the  Gospels ;  No.  22 
omits  with  them  ^gursgo-rgwrw,  in  Luke  vi.  1,  also  the  account  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  retains 
the  doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  usual  reading  at  John 
i.  18,  our  Saviour's  agony  in  the  garden  as  found  in  St  Luke, 
the  account  of  the  angel  troubling  the  water,  John  v.  3,  4,  and 
the  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  No.  1  is  of  the  tenth,  No.  22  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

After  Matt.  xx.  28,  there  occurs  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac, 
and  in  the  Codex  Bezce,  as  also  in  very  many  codices  of  the 
old  Latin  versions,  amongst  them,  the  codices  Vercellensis, 
Veronensis,  Colbert,  Palatinus,  Clavomontonnus,  and  Sangal- 
lensis,  a  very  considerable  and  evident  interpolation,  clearly 
borrowed  in  part  from  Luke  xiv.  8-10. 

Of  Lr  Tregelles  s  utter  unfitness  for  the  office  of  a  biblical 

*  Nov.  Test.,  torn  i.  p.  23.    Wittenbergae,  1803. 
t  See  Matthaei,  torn  i.  p.  96. 
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critic,  there  cannot  be  required  a  proof  more  complete  than  hi& 
absurd  change  of  tlie  first  to  the  last  in  the  parable  of  the  two 
sons,  Matt.  xxi.  31.  This  comes  indeed  of  his  implicit  following 
of  Lachmann.  Lachmann  here  followed  the  Codex  Bezae  (which^ 
however,  has  aloy^arog,  i.  e.,  h/aroi),  and  a  host  of  the  old  Latin 
MSS.,  and  those  that  are  called  the  best  codices  of  the  Vulgate. 
In  B,  and  in  some  other  authorities  that  have  van^og,  the  order 
of  the  parable  is  so  reversed  as  to  .require  the  change  into 
vffTs^og.  (See  Mr  Scrivener,  pp.  426-428.)  In  Matt,  xxvii.  35, 
the  quotation  from  Psa.  xxii.  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  far  greater 
majority  of  MSS.,  both  uncial  and  cursive,  and  is  accordingly 
given  up  by  all  critics. 

We  now  come  to  the  well-known  reading  of  the  Yulgate  in 
the  Angels'  Hymn  to  tnen  of  good  will,  vo8oxiag,  received  by 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  It  was  rejected  by  Laurentius 
Valla  in  his  "Revision  of  the  Vulgate"  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Tischendorf,  who  has  been  commended  beyond  measure  for  his 
accuracy,  here  gives  B  as  in  favour  of  the  common  reading. 
By  the  third  edition  of  B  it  appears  that  it  has  the  reading  of 
the  Vulgate  corrected  secundd  manu  to  that  of  the  textus  re- 
ceptus.  With  it  agree  A  and  D,  i.  e.,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
and  the  Codex  Bezae,  whilst  all  the  remaining  uncials,  and  the 
hymn  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  support  the  com- 
mon reading,  which  is  found  in  Origen  himself  in  the  third 
century  more  than  once  (see  torn,  i.,  p.  374  ;  and  ii.,  p.  714  ; 
ed.  Paris  1733-59).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  we  have 
another  of  the  many  instances  which  evince  the  real  inferiority 
of  both  A  and  B  as  standards  of  the  genuine  text,  as  also  of  the 
Vulgate  itself  and  its  readings,  when  conflicting  with  those  of 
the  majority  of  known  MSS.  Tischendorf's  allegation  that 
the  hymn  is  most  harmoniously  completed  in  two,  rather  than 
in  three  parts,  is  absolutely  nugatory. 

Mr  Scrivener  follows  up  his  elaborate  disquisition  on  the 
omission  of  Mark  xvi.  9-20  by  an  equally  valuable  notice  of 
Luke  vi.  1.  There  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  Codex  Vaticanus 
coincide  in  a  reading  which  cannot  be  approved,  omitting^ 
diVTs^oir^urw  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty,  as  do  both  in 
Mark  xvi.  9-20,  and  ii  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35  (vioZ  (iaoayjo-j).  "  The 
very  obscurity  of  the  expression,  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
parallel  gospels  or  elsewhere,  attests  strongly  (to)  its  authen-. 
ticity,  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  canons  of  internal  evidence." 
Besides  these  two  uncials,  it  is  absent  only  from  L,  and  from 
the  cursives  1,  22,  33,  69  (the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  of  which 
Mr  Scrivener  has  given  a  complete  account  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Codex  Augiensis,  pp.  xl.-xlvii.),  118,  157,  209.  We  need 
not  be  surprised,  as  Mr  Scrivener  remarks,  at  its  geTieral  omis- 
sion in  the  versions.     He  adds  in  a  note,  "  Just  as  Bentley,  (in 
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Mr  Ellis's  *  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra/  p.  35,)  speaking  of  the  latter 
part  of  1  Cor.  vii.  35,  says,  "In  Lat.  Codd,  oh  translationis 
diffi^cidtatcDi  hoc  penitus  non  invenitur."  *  "  Tischendorf  ex- 
cluded dsoTs^o^^dJruj  in  his  earlier  editions,  but  restored  it  in  his 
last."  Lachmann  and  Alford  place  it  within  brackets.  Dr 
Tregelles,  with  his  accustomed  temerity,  rejects  it. 

Luke  ix.  23  is  an  instance  in  which  Lachmann,  after  Matthsei 
and  Scholz,  rejects  the  textus  receptus  upon  ample  grounds, 
whilst  Tischendorf  retains  x.ad'  riiMs^av,  following  A,  B,  K,  L,  M, 
R,  against  C  D,  and  a  majority  of  other  MSS.  of  various  classes- 

At  Luke  X.  1  we  have  a  singular  instance  of  the  misplaced 
interposition  of  that  eclectic  ingenuity  which  we  have  seen 
exemplified  in  other  instances  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  A 
minority  of  the  ancients  gave  out  that  the  seventy  elders,  the 
assistants  of  Moses,  was  but  a  round  number  in  the  place  of 
seventy-two,  to  make  six  from  each  tribe,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  the  Vulgate,  and  with  its  B,  D,  M,  read  seventy-two. 
This  error  may  have  been  drawn  from  that  apocryphal  work, 
the  Clementine  Recognitions.  Tischendorf,  in  this  instance, 
abstains  from  following  the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

In  the  21st  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  have  the  mani- 
festly false  reading.  In  that  hour  he  rejviced,  svtSj  '^nhiiart  rw 
ay/w,  in  the  Vulgate ;  and,  after  it,  in  B,  C,  D,  K,  L,  X ;  and 
in  the  cursives,  1,  33,  114,  130,  145,  and  253,  of  which  1,  33, 
114,  and  130  are  highly  recommended  by  Tischendorf.  Tisch- 
endorf notwithstanding  rejects,  but  Lachmann  receives,  this 
manifest  interpolation. 

A  similar  instance  of  interpolation  we  have  in  the  15th 
verse  of  the  12th  chapter  in,  ^arf»;?,  "  beware  of  all  covetous- 
ness."  Here  again  a  more  numerous  train  of  uncials,  with  a 
comparatively  less  number  of  cursives,  follow  the  Vulgate. 
At  the  head  of  the  uncials  stand  A  and  B.  Accordingly, 
both  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  receive  it  into  the  text. 
Griesbach  was  more  cautious  than  to  adopt  it,  resting,  in  part, 
upon  internal  evidence  in  this  instance. 

But  the  most  signal  instance  of  wilful  corruption  in  both  A 
and  B,  is  the  omission  of  our  Saviour's  agony  and  bloody 
sweat,  the  43d  and  44th  verses  of  the  22d  chapter  of  St  Luke. 
A,  however,  affixes  to  the  latter  part  of  verse  42  (tX^v)  the 
Ammonian  and  Eusebian  numerals  for  the  missing  verses, 
thus  proving  that  the  scribe  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was 

*  "  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra.  Notes  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  of  the  New- 
Testament,  extracted  from  the  Bentley  MSS.  in  Trinity  College  Library,  with 
the  Abbe  Rulotta's  collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  a  specimen  of  Bentley's  in- 
tended edition,  and  an  account  of  all  his  collations.  Edited,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Master  and  Seniors,  by  the  Eev.  A.  A.  Ellis,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
and  Junior  Dean  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge." 
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acquainted  with  the  passage.  These  two  verses  are  also 
omitted  in  the  uncials  R  and  T.  R  is  now  indicative  of  the 
Codex  Nitriensis  in  the  British  Museum,  a  palimpsest  of  only 
45  leaves,  containing  505  verses  of  8t  Luke  in  25  fragments, 
xmder  the  black,  broad  Syraic  writing  of  Severus  of  Antioch 
against  Grammaticus,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  See  Mr 
Scrivener  at  p.  114,  and  his  facsimiles  5  and  17.  Tischen- 
dorf  places  T,  the  Codex  Borgianus,  containing  parts  of  Sts 
Xuke  and  John,  in  the  fifth  century.  (See  more  at  p.  116  of 
Mr  Scrivener's  volume.)  "  In  all  known  Evangelistaria,  and 
their  cognate  Codex  69  (see  p.  151),  the  two  verses  omitted 
in  this  place  follow  Matt,  xxvi  39,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  lesson 
for  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,"  (Scrivener,  p.  435.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  significant  than  a-x  a^ri,  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  St  John's  gospel,  "  Hereafter  ye 
shall  see  heaven  open."  Here,  as  in  chap.  xiv.  ver.  3(),  here- 
after has  the  meaning  of  fror)i  this  time  forth.  Nevertheless, 
acr'  a^Ti  are  omitted  in  the  Vulgate ;  and  in  the  kindred  ver- 
sions, the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopic,  and  in  B  and  its 
follower  L.  Lachmann,  with  his  narrow  principles  of  criticism, 
-accordingly  omits  ;  Tischendorf  more  considerately  retains  the 
words. 

At  p.  438,  Mr  Scrivener  treats  of  John  v.  3,  4.  These  he 
would  retain  on  a  supposition  with  which  we  cannot  feel 
satisfied  in  such  important  documents  as  the  gospels,  namely, 
that  their  authors  themselves  put  forth  copies  of  them,  vary- 
ing from  time  to  time,  as  other  authors  are  in  the  habit  of 
publishing,  improving,  and  enlarging  the  successive  editions  of 
their  works  (see  his  Preliminary  Considerations,  p.  16).  Gries- 
bach  gave  forth  his  doubts  respecting  these  verses.  Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles,  and  Alford  unite  in  pronouncing  them  spurious. 
Scholz  and  Lachmann,  with  Hahn,  retain  them.  The  greater 
majority  of  both  uncials  and  cursives  have  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  retained  in  the  Vulgate  itself ;  it  is  found  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus.  It  is  clearly  admitted  by  Tertullian  in 
the  5th  chapter  of  his  work  upon  baptism.  It  is  recognised 
by  Chrysostom,  whose  homilies  are  of  more  certain  antiquity 
than  B  or  any  other  manuscript.  With  such  ample  testimony, 
therefore,  we  do  not  see  any  need  of  recurring  to  the  unten- 
able solution  of  Mr  Scrivener.  Matthsei  proposed  for  irdgaaat, 
sTa^d(tffsro  rh,  upon  Very  considerable  authority,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Mr  Scrivener's  note,  p.  438. 

At  John  vi.  11,  toT(  fiadriraTs,  o't  de  iJi,a6r\ra},  is  omitted  in  the 
Vulgate ;  and  hence  also  in  A,  B,  L,  and  a  few  kindred  cur- 
■sives.  All  other  MSS.,  of  every  class  and  age,  are  all  but 
unanimous  in  retaining  the  words.  They  are  confirmed  by 
Matt.  xiv.  19,  Mark  vi.  41,  Luke  ix.  16. 
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The  Codex  Vaticaniis,  in  John  vii.  8,  sides  with  the  majority 
of  MSS.  in  retaining  the  common  reading,  outtw,  "  I  go  not  up 
yet!\  Lachmann  retains  it,  but  Tischendorf  here  follows  the 
Vulgate,  with  the  Codex  Bezse  and  K,  M.  Both  these  last 
are  but  of  the  ninth  century,  so  that  of  all  the  uncials  only 
the  apocryphal  manuscript  D  favours  the  reading  oux.  Dr 
John  Benedictus,  in  his  revised  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  Paris, 
1551,  placed  in  the  margin  nondum  aseendo.  More  may.be 
seen  upon  this  much  litigated  reading  in  Matthaei's  first  edition 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  Michaelis's  "  Introduction,"  voL 
ii,  chap.  viii.  sec.  6,  and  chap.  ix.  sec.  3. 

In  John  XV.  11,  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann,  following  the 
Vulgate,  from  which  probably  A,  B,  and  D  took  their  reading, 
substitute  ^  for  /xs/v?j.  Here  again  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  the  other  uncials  is  disregarded.  Whitby  attri- 
butes this  version  to  the  scholiasts.  The  context  certainly 
favours  the  common  reading. 

In  John  XX.  18,  the  Vulgate  still  has  Quia  vidi  Dominum, 
et  haec  dixit  mihi.  Hence  probably  the  inconsistent  reading 
of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  on  swgaxa  ■/..  r.  X.  The  Complutensian 
here,  as  in  the  next  instance  that  we  shall  adduce,  forsook  the 
Vulgate. 

Acts  ix.  31.  The  Vulgate  reads  in  the  singular  the  church,. 
and  this  is  accordingly  the  reading  of  A,  B,  C,  and  of  those 
uncials  alone.  The  common  reading  is  justified  by  the  only- 
analogous  passages  in  the  Acts,  xv.  41  and  xvi.  5. 

Acts  XX.  7.  The  Vulgate  reads  cu7)v  convenissemus,  and  is- 
followed  by  A,  B,  D,  E.  This  last  is  the  Codex  Laudianus  35, 
the  age  uncertain  ;  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century, 
according  to  the  varying  judgment  of  various  periods.  Here 
again  the  context  establishes  the  common  reading.  For  as 
Wolf  ("  Curse  Philol.  in  N.  T.,"  tom.  ii.  p.  1304)  observes,  it  is- 
clear  from  the  sequel  dieXsysro  avToTg,  and  from  ver.  13,  where 
St  Luke,  proceeding  with  his  narrative,  plainly  distinguishes 
his  company  by  ri/ii7g  from  the  disciples  at  Troas. 

In  Acts  XX.  28,  Mr  Scrivener,  at  pp.  444-446,  defends  the 
common  reading,  the  Church  of  God,  on  a  balancing  of  pro- 
babilities. Here  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  Codex  Vaticanus 
are  with  the  textus  receptus,  whilst  the  Codex  Alexandrinus- 
and  the  Ephremi  Codex  read  roD  Kug/oo,  the  reading  that  is  fol- 
lowed by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.  On  the  side  of  the- 
common  reading  may  be  consulted  Baumgarten's  "Vindicise- 
Vocis  0£og,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,"  and  Emesti's  "Specimen  Castiga- 
tionum  Wetstenii."  Matthsei  would  read  toZ  Kug/oo  xa/  0«oD. 
So  the  Complutensian,  with  G,  H,  and  a  great  majority  of 
cursives.     The  Vulgate  probably  decided  B  in  favour  of  the 
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common  reading.  Chrysostom  has  again  and  again  the  com- 
mon reading.     The  MSS.  of  St  Athanasius  vary. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  this  really  conflicting  evidence, 
what  shall  decide  our  choice  1  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  impartial  Griesbach,  as  he  is  still  ignorantly  regarded  by 
perhaps  not  a  few  critical  students,  was  decided  in  his  choice 
of  xv^lou  by  his  heterodox  prepossessions.  Hence  he  was  in- 
duced to  place  in  this  instance  the  testimony  of  the  Codices 
Alexandrinus,  Ephremi,  Bezse,  and  Laudianus  before  that  of 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  The  MS.  authority 
for  the  reading  of  Matthaei  is  confessedly  very  considerable ; 
but  the  safest  course  appears  to  be  to  refer  to  the  usus 
loquendi  of  the  speaker  in  such  a  case  as  that  before  us.  It 
is  remarkable  that  we  find  the  apostle  invariably  writing,  not 
the  church  of  Christ,  but  the  church  of  God;  and  yet  he 
hesitates  not  to  approach  such  language,  when  he  calls  Christ 
the  head  of  his  church,  and  describes  her  as  his  bride,  as  in 
the  5th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  where  he  also 
speaks  of  the  Lord  as  loving  and  cherishing  the  church  ;  but, 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  evidently  chose  this  term, 
the  church  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  2;  x.  32;  xi.  16,  22;  xv.  9; 
2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  13),  as  taking  the  place  of  God's  ancient 
people,  and  representing  it,  or  rather  as  represented  by  it,  the 
church  being  the  true  Israel  of  God,  composed  of  all  the 
spiritual  seed  of  Abraham.  Hence  the  significance  of  the 
term  the  church  of  God,  and  its  adoption  by  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  Meanwhile  this  term  includes  also  the  great 
truth,  that  characterised  both  the  apostolic  and  the  patristic 
theology,  that  the  Son  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Shepherd  and  King  of  Israel ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
servant  of  his  Father,  as  his  representative  through  all  the 
dispensations  of  the  divine  government,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  as  the  divine  nature  and  the  mediatorial  office 
were  both  united  in  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  the  messenger  of 
the  covenant.  And  if  we  read  here  xv^iov,  it  would,  however 
Griesbach  and  the  Unitarians  overlook  it,  point  to  a  divine 
dominion  that  only  Jehovah  could  administer. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  25th  verse  of  this  chapter. 
Here  we  find  Griesbach  suggesting,  Lachmann  and  Tischen- 
dorf  agreed,  in  the  omission  of  roD  &bov  in  the  concluding  words 
of  this  verse,  the  kingdom,  of  God.  The  omission  is  coun- 
tenanced by  A,  B,  C,  the  common  reading  by  E,  G,  H,  and  the 
Vulgate.  Here  again  the  invariable  usage  of  the  apostle  is 
sufficient  to  decide  us  in  favour  of  the  textus  rece'ptus.  Tioe 
kingdom  is  never  found  alone,  except  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  where 
it  is  obviously  connected  with  a  preceding  word.  In  this  and 
in  some  other  memorable  instances,  we  may  observe  that  some 
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of  the  hetter  readings  of  the  Vulgate  were  not  transferred  to 
the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

Acts  xxiii.  9.  The  Vulgate,  followed  by  A,  B,  C,  E,  and  the 
kindred  versions,  omits  /a^i  koijja-)(u[i>iv.  Here  we  may  well  be 
content  to  follow  G  H  and  the  majority  of  cursives,  although 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  again  unite  in  expunging  the  words. 
Matthaei  conjectures  that  the  Vulgate  was  here,  and  in  some 
other  instances,  influenced  by  the  readings  of  Chrysostom. 

At  ver.  30,  where  (jjiXkuv  is  supported  by  the  more  recent 
uncials  G  H,  Tischendorf  retains  it,  whilst  Lachmann,  follow- 
ing A,  B,  E,  omits  it. 

Acts  XXVL  30.  Kai  ravTcx,  tMvrog  avToZ  is  omitted  in  the  Vul- 
,gate  and  A  B,  but  probably  rightly  retained  in  G  H.  But 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  are  agreed  in  following  the  Vulgate. 

In  Acts  xxvii.  41,  rwv  xv/jjdruv  is  omitted  in  A  B,  and  by  both 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  but  found  in  the  Vulgate  and 
C,  G,  H,  and  in  most  MSS.,  and  evidently  required  in  this 
place. 

In  Kom.  V.  1,  the  Vulgate,  with  A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  L,  and  some 
■other  MSS.,  have  'ix'^fji'sv,  but  its  improbability  is  so  great  that 
both  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  have  felt  themselves  con- 
:strained  to  retain  the  common  reading,  Lachmann,  indeed, 
placing  it  in  the  margin.  Mr  Scrivener  remarks  with  good 
reason,  that  this  is  a  case  for  the  appHcation  of  the  paradiplo- 
Tnatic  canon,  p.  476, — that  the  itacism  u  for  o,  (see  pp.  10,  15,) 
so  familiar  to  all  collators  of  Greek  MSS.,  crept  into  some  very 
early  copy,  p.  376.  Matthaei  had  long  before  made  the  same 
suggestion  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  torn, 
iii.,  p.  60.  He  gives  us,  however,  a  less  probable  suggestion, 
%a\iyu)[jLida  as  the  orgin  of  this  error,  as  leading  the  transcriber 
to  assimilate  'iyja  to  it.  He  also  assigns  a  third  and  not  im- 
probable reason  for  this  corruption,  its  being  more  adapted  to 
the  hortatory  style  of  preachers.  A  similar  mistake  occurs  at 
1  Cor.  XV.  49,  where  B  remarkably  vindicates  the  common 
.reading  (pogsaofisv  against  the  other  uncials.  There,  however, 
Lachmann  follows  them  against  the  more  correct  reading  of 
B,  whilst  Tischendorf  retains  it.  Mr  Scrivener  reminds  his 
reader  of  as  general  an  error  in  the  uncials,  nay,  a  still  more 
general  error  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3,  where  hv  UXa^lv  xa^dlaig  gaexUaig  is 
found  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  G,  L.  Only  F  and  K  have  the  correct 
and  common  reading.  These  are  the  Codex  Augiensis  and  the 
Codex  Mosquensis. 

1  Cor.  xiii.  3.  Here  A  and  B,  followed  by  Lachmann,  read, 
by  an  evident  oversight,  x,aoyr^au/j,a,i  for  xau&^ffu/iui.  Matthaei 
prefers  xavdrjao/ien,  the  reading  of  D,  E,  F,  G,  L.  This  would  be 
the  indicative  future  following  ha,  as  in  Ephes,  vL  3.  (Scrivener, 
p.  W.) 
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Phil.  ii.  1.  Here  Matthaei  would  read  ng  first  for  n,  and 
then  for  nm.  nc  is  found  in  the  place  of  Tim  "in  all  the 
uncials  extant  at  this  place.  As  regards  the  cursives,  nearly 
the  same  must  be  said,"  p.  449.  Matthaei  yields  to  the  torrent 
of  evidence,  and  gives  some  examples  of  elliptical  passages  in 
vindication  of  this  reading:  Acts  xiii.  15,  Rom.  xii.  6,  7,  8, 
Apoc.  xiii.  10,  in  his  edition  ;  u  ng  aiy^iMakueiav  hirayu.  The  com- 
mon reading,  however,  is  found,  says  Mr  Scrivener,  in  Clement 
and  later  fathers.  For  r/va  he  would  propose  n  as  the  original 
text  dictated  by  the  apostle.  It  is  found  in  fifteen  cursives, 
and  is  held  to  be  grammatically  tenable  by  Joh.  Cha.  Wm. 
Alt,  in  his  Latin  "  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,"  p.  280, 
Halle,  1829. 

Col.  ii.  2.  roU  0soD  xa/  rrurohg  xai  rov  y^oidroZ.  Griesbach,  Scholz, 
and  Tischendorf  only  retain  roZ  QtoZ.  Lachmann  reads  roZ  QioZ 
yjieroZ.  Matthaei  defends  the  common  reading.  Lachmann 
follows  B.  The  Vulgate  has  Dei  PatHs  et  Christi  Jesu. 
A  has  diov  TaTPog  rov  %f 'ffroD.  And  SO  C.  "  The  received  text  is 
found  in  apparently  the  great  mass  of  cursives,"  and  in  E,  K,  L. 
Mr  Scrivener  inclines  to  the  reading  of  A,  C  ;  but  the  internal 
evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  textus  receptus. 

We  now  come  to  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Qdg  s(pavs§cudri.  Mr  Scrivener 
has  very  convincingly  shewn  that  A  favours  the  common  read- 
ing, a  reading  that  has  been  too  readily  given  up  by  Dr  Words- 
worth and  others.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Scrivener's 
own  account  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  in  regard  to  this  passage,  pp.  453, 
454.  It  is  found  in  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431.  It  occurs  in  K  L,  in  the  Com- 
plutensian,  and  the  far  greater  number  of  MSS.  The  Vulgate 
quod  was  the  probable  source  of  6  in  the  Cod.  Bezae.  B  wants 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  Matthaei  (tom. 
iii.  p.  441)  justly  inveighs  against  the  absurdity  of  the  now 
popular  reading  6g  following  fivarrjoiov.  We  doubt  not  that  Mr 
Scrivener's  attestation  to  the  agreement  of  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  with  the  common  reading  will  have  great  weight  -with 
the  learned.  It  is  a  very  candid,  as  well  as  complete,  reply  to 
Mr  Ellicott's  remarks  upon  this  most  important  passage. 

At  1  Pet.  iii.  15,  Mr  Scrivener  expresses  his  cordial  agree- 
ment with  Dr  Tregelles,  who  says,  upon  this  passage,  at  p.  235 
of  his  "  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  &c.,  "  Thus  the  reading 
y^piSTou  may  be  relied  on  confidently."  It  is  found  in  the  Vul- 
gate, the  Syriac,  and  ABC;  and  the  consent  of  these  autho- 
rities is  held  to  be  decisive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  and 
more  carefully  written  uncials  G  K,  with  the  majority  of  cur- 
sives—^many  of  them,  in  all  probability,  faithfully  represent- 
ing more  ancient  copies — ^uphold  the  far  more  likely  reading 
of  the  textus  receptus,  rhu  dthu.    "  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
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your  hearts."  Clemens  Alexandrinus  probably  accommodated 
the  original  text  to  the  subject  before  him  when  he  wrote  -x^^itsrlu 
for  &ih\),  and  might  thus  have  laid  the  foundation  for  this 
change.  We  cannot  argue  for  certain  from  the  Syriac.  Tho 
Complutensian  did  not  favour  the  Vulgate  in  this  passage,  but 
retained  ©soy. 

1  John  ii.  23.  Here  all  modem  critics  concur  in  receiving 
into  the  text  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  our  version,  "  Hq 
that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also." 

From  the  consideration  of  this  passage  Mr  Scrivener  passes' 
on  to  1  John  v.  7,  8,  an  interpolation  brought  into  a  few  Greek 
MSS.  from  the  Vulgate.  Mr  Scrivener  argues  that  Cyprian^ 
in  the  third ,  century,  had  these  verses  in  his  copies.  Even 
should  it  have  been  so,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr  Scrivener,  agree- 
ably to  the  opinion  of  the  most  candid  and  judicious  of  all 
patristic  scholars,  Dr  John  Kaye,  the  late  truly  meek  and 
pious  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  it  is  amply  clear  that  Tertullian, 
Cyprian's  senior,  knew  nothing  of  it.  (See  the  third  edition  of 
Bishop  Kaye's  "Account  of  the  writings  of  Tertullian,"  p.  514?. 
London :  Rivingtons,     1845.) 

The  last  passage  which  Mr  Scrivener  discusses  is  Rev.  xiii. 
10  ;  but  here  he  does  not  so  much  as  notice  Matthsei's  reading, 
who  devoted  the  most  exemplary  labour  to  the  revision  of  the 
text  of  this  most  diflficult  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  not 
only  in  an  exegetical,  but  in  a  critical  point  of  view.  Dr 
Wordsworth,  in  his  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  made  use 
only  of  the  Jirst  edition  of  Matthsei.  His  reading  is  «  rig 
ai^MaXualav,  vvayn'  'ii  rig  sv  n,a'/aipx,  diTaurov  d'ToxTavOyjvai.  Matthsei 
regards  it  as  an  elliptical  expression,  like  xi.  8.  His  reading 
is  that  of  some  of  his  MSS. 

Mr  Scrivener,  from  his  love  of  this  highly  interesting  and 
indispensable  department  of  sacred  study,  has  added  100 
pages  to  this  volume  beyond  the  terms  of  his  engagement. 
And  yet  he  has  left  his  readers  to  desiderate  the  brief  limits 
of  his  work, — brief  in  comparison  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  topics  included  in  it.  He  has  everywhere  evinced  the 
ingenuous  modesty  of  the  Christian  scholar.  Indeed,  he  has 
here  perhaps  erred  in  excess.  He  is  probably  far  better 
qualified  to  speak  ex  cathedrd  in  this  department  of  letters 
than  some  who  have  prospered  more  ;  and  who,  by  their  more 
extensive  labours  in  deciphering  MSS.,  have  laid  claim  to 
another  kind  of  talent,  in  which,  they  have  already  been  out- 
stripped in  the  earlier  publications  of  our  author.  We  would 
refer  our  readers  to  his  "  Supplement  to  the  English  version," 
Pickering,  IS-iS  ;  and  to  his  "Contributions  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  being  the  introduction  to  a  transcript  of 
the  Codex  Augiensis,"  royal  8vo,  5s.     Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co., 
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Cambridge.  He  has  been  attacked  by  Dean  Alford ;  but  has, 
with  a  perfect  command  of  temper,  and  with  an  ample  com- 
mand of  his  subject,  met  the  charges  of  his  opponent  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Whilst  we  have  freely  expressed  our  dia- 
sent  from  Mr  Scrivener  wheresoever  we  felt  called  upon  to 
differ  from  him,  we  have  done  so,  we  trust,  not  in  a  captious 
or  unfriendly  spirit.  We  believe  that  he  is  destined  to  attain 
a  still  higher  reputation  than  that  which  he  now  enjoys. 
Living  solely  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties,  he 
has  received  as  yet  but  a  scanty  reward  of  a  temporal  kind ; 
whilst  others  are  elevated  month  after  month  to  dignities  and 
preferments  which  after  all  fail  to  make  them  known  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  their  admirers  and  friends. 

In  1860,  Mr  Scrivener  edited  an  unique  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  from  the  text  of  Stephens,  1550,  with  the  various 
readings  of  Beza,  1565,  and  of  the  Elzevir  edition,  1624;  (the 
textus  receptus),  with  those  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
Tregelles.  Besides  this  16mo  edition,  another  in  quarto  has 
been  prepared  on  writing-paper  for  notes. 

We  had  noted  many  points  in  our  perusal  of  the  volume 
before  us,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  upon  a  variety  of  collateral 
subjects.  But  these  may  perad venture  come  before  our  readers 
on  some  future  opportunity. 

In  what  has  been  laid  before  the  reader,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  enable  him  to  foim  his  own  judgment  on  the 
intrinsic  value  of  those  MSS.,  which  have  of  late  been  loaded 
with  an  exaggerated  veneration  that  is  threatening  to  intro- 
■duce  an  amount  of  change  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  an  extent  the  most  unreasonable  and  with  results  the 
most  unpropitious.  We  have  accordingly  brought  together 
examples  from  every  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  forming 
;a  considerable  body  of  evidence,  which,  had  our  limits  per- 
■.mitted,  we  should  gladly  have  enlarged.  It  has  been  by  the 
careful  investigation  of  such  examples  that  we  have  ourselves 
been  enabled  to  feel  our  way  in  this  department  of  religioua 
inquiry.  And  we  are  increasingly  assured,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, of  the  desirableness  of  this  kind  of  study  being  far 
more  generally  pursued  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Wliat 
object  can  be  worthier  the  Christian  student  than  the  preser- 
-vation  of  the  sacred  text  in  its  integrity  ? 
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Art.  IX. — Professor  Doedes  on  the  so-called  Modern 
Theology  of  Holland.'* 

A  THE0L0GIA2I  in  our  fatherland,  who  has  lately  taken  on 
himself  the  task  of  furnishing  the  church  with  an  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  the  modem  theology  teaches,"  has  told 
US  that  the  most  cultivated  members  of  the  church  know  what 
the  modern  theology  is  and  aims  at.  If  there  be  no  ground 
to  call  this  in  question — ^we  leave  it  undecided — then,  least  of 
all,  may  we  allow  those  to  put  us  to  shame,  whose  calling  is 
to  make  the  phenomena  and  movements  in  the  province  of 
theology  and  philosophy  the  subjects  of  close  inspection  and 
enlightened  judgment.  If  the  cultivated  members  of  the 
church  know  what  is  the  peculiarity  and  the  aim  of  the  modem 
theology,  it  certainly  should  not  appear  as  if  we  were  ignorant 
of  the  same — we,  who  must  claim  the  honour  of  belonging  to 
the  most  cultivated  members  of  the  church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  so-called  modern  theology  deserves,  moreover,  to 
be  narrowly  examined,  as  being  nothing  less  than  the  attempt 
of  speculation  to  unravel  the  great  mystery  of  the  world — 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  God  and  the 
universe,  for  the  explanation  of  the  world-life  (wereldleven). 
If  we  do  not  accept  its  verdicts,  we  must  know  why ;  we  must 
be  able  to  vindicate  our  not  doing  so.  Let  not  our  sentence 
rest  on  arbitrary  sayings  or  stock-phrases,  but  on  good  grounds, 
when  we  assert,  the  modern  theology  does  not  unravel  the 
mystery  of  the  world,  does  not  solve  the  great  problem  which 
seeks  to  define  justly  the  relation  between  God  and  the  uni- 
verse. 

Whoever  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  so-called  modem 
theology,  would  do  well  not  to  neglect  attending,  first  of  al^ 
to  the  expression  itself,  "modern  theology."  Who  is  the 
author  of  this  expression?  It  has  now  been  in  vogue  for 
some  years.  To  explain  it,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
expressions,  "modem  science,"  "modem  consciousness,"  and 
more  of  a  like  nature.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  D.  F. 
Strauss  gave  one  of  his  writings  the  title  of,  "  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Faith,  in  its  historical  development,  and  in  conflict 
with  modern  science."  He  says  in  the  preface  (p.  vii),  that  in 
dogmatics,  instead  of  the  earlier  confessional  antinomies  of 
Lutheran  and  Reformed,  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  there 
must  now  be  the  antithesis  between  the  stand-point  of  Chris- 
—  ■    -  '  II        1 1     I  III 

*  TMs  paper  is  a  translation  of  the  introductory  address  delivered  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  session  at  Utrecht,  in  September  1861,  by  J.  I.  Doedes!, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Utrecht.— Ed.  B.  ^  F.  K  R. 
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tian  faith  in  general  and  of  modern  science.  "  Christian"  and 
"modem"  stand  with  him  in  mutual  antithesis.  "Not  every 
one,"  he  says,  further  on  (I.  p.  70),  "  possesses  the  apparatus  and 
the  perseverance  with  which  Schleiermacher  pounded  Cliris- 
tianity  and  Spinozism  into  such  fine  ingredients  of  mixture, 
that  a  sharp  eye  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  mingled  ele- 
ments ;  with  many  the  combination  of  the  Christian  and  the 
modem  element  is  only  that  of  oil  and  water  shaken  together, 
which  appear  intermixed  only  so  long  as  the  shaking  lasts." 
After  bestowing  a  single  word  upon  other,  and  these  not  in- 
nocuous, dogmatical  systems,  which  resemble,  according  to  him, 
apiece  of  sausage — orthodox  church  doctrine  answering  to  the 
meat,  Schleiermacherian  theology  to  the  fat,  and  Hegelian 
philosophemes  to  the  seasoning  herbs — he  says  that  Lessing 
had  already  shewn  a  like  strong  aversion  to  similar  compounds, 
to  that  so-called  rational  Christianity,  of  which  he  declared, 
that  he  as  little  knew  wherein  properly  lay  their  rationality 
as  their  Christianity,  to  "  that  modern  theology,"  above  which 
he  placed  the  old  orthodox  faith ;  because  the  latter  plainly 
jarred  with  man's  common  sense,  while  the  former  was  rather 
disposed  to  bribe  it.  Strauss  thus  applies  the  expression, 
"  modem  theology,"  to  something  that  he  does  not  esteem  very 
highly,  that  stands  in  connection  with  Hegel  and  Schleier- 
macher, that  is  not  of  one  piece.  That  theology  which  he  calls 
modem  is  too  accommodating  for  him ;  that  is,  it  would  fain 
unite  those  mutually  repelling  and  excluding  things,  "Chris- 
tian" and  "modem."  For  the  "modern"  he  has  full  sympa- 
thy. With  him  and  many  others  it  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  nmu  period,  in  opposition  to  what  is  called  the  old,  and 
especially  the  Oriental  world  with  relation  to  philosophy  (wereld 
beschowing).  To  this  he  referred  twenty-five  years  previously, 
in  his  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  when  he  said  (p.  94,  3d  edit.) — "  The 
newer  period  owes  to  a  series  of  the  most  difficult  investiga- 
tions, continued  through  many  ages,  the  view,  that  everything 
in  the  world  hangs  together  by  a  chain  of  causes  and  opera- 
tions which  suffers  no  interruption  ;"  a  conviction  "which  has 
become  to  such  a  degree  the  consciousness  of  the  new  world, 
that,  in  actual  life,  the  opinion  or  assertion  that  a  supernatural 
cause,  a  divine  activity,  has  anywhere  immediately  interfered, 
is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  ignorance,  or  as  a  fraud."  Nowhere 
A  MIRACLE,  as  a  breach  of  the  continuity  in  nature  or  in  his- 
tory— ALWAYS  AND  EVERYWHERE  A  NATURAL  CAUSE,  never 
anything  supernatural ;  such  is  the  watchword  of  those  who 
desire  the  credit  of  having  been  instructed  by  the  modern 
science.  Do  you  wish  to  be  "  modern  V  Deny  the  miracle, 
the  supernatural — ^what  does  not  find  an  explanation  in  na- 
ture itself.     Do  you  wish  your  theology  to  be  called  "mo- 
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dem?"      Adjust   everything,  so   that   the   supernatural,  the 
miraculous,  remains  excluded. 

All  has  been  so  adjusted.  A  starting-point  is  chosen,  by 
which  the  miracle,  the  supernatural,  is  shut  out ;  and  then  the 
theology,  which  thus  fell  into  harmony  with  the  modern  con- 
sciousness— into  harmony,  as  it  was  said,  with  the  results  of 
modem  science,  has  been  also  named  "  modem."  This  expres- 
sion has  come  more  and  more  into  use,  as  fitted  to  characterise 
that  theology  which  disallows  the  supernatural,  and  has  come 
at  last  to  be  employed  without  the  least  fear  of  ambiguity. 
When  Karl  Schwartz  (a  man  who  may  be  named  in  treating 
of  the  modern  theology)  published,  in  1856,  his  contribution 
"  to  the  history  of  the  newest  theology,"  he  dreaded  no  mis- 
understanding in  using  the  expression,  "  so-called  modem 
theology ;"  what  it  meant  was,  he  thought,  sufficiently  known. 
The  highest  interest  belongs  to  his  communications  and  hints 
regarding  the  history  of  this  "  so  called  modern  theology  "  in 
Germany.  As  its  heads,  he  names  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher ;  * 
two  men,  he  says,  who,  however  the  paths  they  trod  may  have 
differed  from  one  another,  were  on  this  point  at  one,  that  they 
made  the  immanent  unity,  the  interpretation  of  the  divine  and 
human,  to  be  the  basis  of  their  system.-  Hegel  and  Schleier- 
macher are,  according  to  Karl  Schwartz  (it  would  be  wel]  not 
to  differ  from  him  here),  the  two  head  factors,  the  proper 
sources  of  thought  (gedachtensubstantie),  of  the  modern  theo- 
logy,-f-  which  starts  |  from  God's  immanence  in  the  world,  so 
that  his  relation  to  the  world  is  a  necessary,  constant,  and  con- 
tinuous one,  and  leaves  no  room  for  uncommon  acts,  for  any 
operation  of  God  outside  of  natural  law,  beside  or  against  it, 
permits  no  special  divine,  no  supernatural,  intrusion — in  one 
word,  no  miracle.  Not  to  believe  in  a  supernatural  existence 
and  operation  of  God,  in  any  special  manifestations  of  the 
divine  omnipotence,  distinct  from  the  operation  of  nature  and 
its  law,  is  to  stand  on  the  platform  of  the  modern  mode  of 
contemplating  the  world,  that  is,  of  God's  activity — immanent, 
continuous,  following  fixed  laws.§     Thus  is  "the  so  called  mo- 

*  Zur  Geschiclite  der  neuesten  Theologie,  Leipz.,  1856,  p.  14. — "  Auf  diesen 
Voraussetzungen  rubt  die  Sogenannte  viodeme  theologie.  .  .  .  Sie  strebt  danach, 
■  aus  der  Zerfallcnlieit  und  Zerbrijckelung  dor  Vergangenheit  heraus  deu  iieuen 
Geist  in  eine  neue  Form  zu  binden,  das  Religiose  Bewustsein  der  Gegenwart 
in  die  einheit  des  systems  zu  fassen,  in  seinem  innern  und  nothwendigen 
zusammenhange  darzustellen.  An  der  Spitze  dieser  modernen  Tlieologie 
stehen  die  Namen  zweier  Manner,  .  .  .  Wir  Qieinen  die  Beiden :  Hegel  und 
Schleiermaclicr." 

t  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

X  Der  "  Boden  der  Immanenz,  welclier  ja  die  Voraussetzung  der  ganzen 
modernen  Theologie  ist." 

§  With  regard  definitively  to  Schleiermacher,  Gass,  in  his  article  upon  him 
(Herzog's  Real-EncycL,  xiii.  p.  7G9),  calls  to  mind — "  Das  von  ihm  behauptete 
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dem  theology"  characterised*  by  Schwartz.  He  insists,  more- 
over, and  rightly  so,  on  consistent  development  and  application 
of  that  which  is  its  great  presupposition  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that,  to  this  day,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  for  justness  of 
apprehension  in  what  relates  to  the  handling  of  the  so-called 
modem  theology.  To  the  question,  What  it  properly  is  and 
aims  at  ?  he  furnishes  a  good  and  perspicuous  reply.  He  sets 
it  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  God's  immanence  in  the  world, 
necessary,  continuous,  and  working  according  to  fixed  laws,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  transcendental,-)-  the  supernatural,  the 
miraculous. 

Uebematurliche  wird  doch  nicht  aus  der  Natur  heransgeriickt  noch  in  meta- 
physischer  Strenge  gefasst ;  es  ist  ein  Historisches  und  Ueberhistorisches,  ja 
es  wird  selbst  wieder  zu  einem  Natiirlicben,  indem  es  in  die  Geschichte  und 
das  Leben  der  Menscbheit  eingebt.  Aucb  den  "Wundern  wird  nur  relativ, 
nicht  slechtbin  ein  iibematiirlicber  Karakter  beigelegt,  nnd  das  unbedingt 
Uebernatiirliche  bat  Scbleiermacber  entscbieden  zuriickgewiesen."  Scbleier- 
macber  bimself,  in  bis  Zweiter  Sendschreiben  iiber  seine  Glaubenslehre  ati  Dt 
Liicke  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829),  p.  532,  expresses  bimself  as  follows  : — "  Wo 
iibematUrlicbes  bei  mir  vorkommt,  da  ist  es  immer  ein  erstes,  es  wird  aber 
hemacb  ein  naturliches  als  zweites.  So  ist  die  Schopfung  iibematiirlicb, 
aber  sie  wird  bemacb  Naturzusammenbang ;  so  is  Cbristus  iibematiirlicb  seinen 
Anfang  nacb,  aber  er  wird  natiirlicb  als  rein  menscblicbe  Person,  und  eben 
BO  ist  es  mil  dem  beiligen  Geist  und  cbristlicben  Kircbe.  Also  musste  man 
fiir  micb  lieber  ein  vibematiirliches,  das  zugleich  ein  natiirlicbes  seyn  kann, 
aufstellen.  .  .  .  Icb  setze  micb  als  reellen  sajjematuralisten."  .  .  .  According 
to  bis  Chrittliche  Glaube,  2d  edition,  §  13: — "Die  Erscbeinung  des  Erlosers 
in  der  Gescbicbte  ist  als  gdttUcbe  OlTenbarung  weder  etwas  scblecbtbin 
iibematiirlicbes  nocb  etwas  scblecbtbin  iiberunniinftiges."  In  developing 
this  proposition,  he  insists — "  Dass  aucb  die  strengste  Ansicht  von  dem  Unter- 
schiede  zwiscben  ibm  und  alien  auderen  Menscben  nicbt  bindere  zu  sagen, 
dass  seine  Erscbeinung  aucb  als  Menschwerden  des  Sobnes  Gottes  etwas 
naturliches  sei."  Farther  below,  §  14 — "Es  ist  naturlich  von  demjenigen, 
der  die  ho'chste  gbttlicbe  Offenbarung  ist,  aucb  "Wundef  zu  erwarten ;  welcbe 
Wunder  jedoch  immer  aucb  nur  beziebiingsweise  so  hiessenkonnen,  daunsere 
Vorstellungen  sowol  von  der  Empfanglichkeit  der  leibUchen  Natur  fiir  die 
Einmrkungen  des  Geistes  als  aucb  von  der  Ursachlicbkeit  des  Willens  auf 
die  leiblicbe  Natur  eben  so  wenig  abgeschlossen,  und  eben  so  einer  bestandi- 
gen  Erweiterung  durch  neue  Erfarungen  fabig  sind,  als  unsere  Vorstellungen 
von  den  leiblicben  Naturkraften  selbst." 

*  Ibid.,  particularly  pp.126, 127. — "  Glaubt  man  an  solcbe  Uebematiirlichkeit 
(to  a  specific  operation  of  God  exalted  above  the  continuity  of  nature,  proceeding 
purely  from  God's  creating  power),  und  an  besondere  Manifestationen  der 
gottlicben  AUmacbt  in  Unterscbied  von  dem  Wirken  der  Natur  und  ihrem 
Gesetz  nicht  mehr,  nun — so  stebt  man  auf  dem  Boden  der  modernen  Weltbe- 
tracbtung,  d.  i.  der  imtaanenten,  zusammenbSngenden,  gesetzmassigen  Wirk- 
samkeit  Gottes." 

t  Yet  some  representatives  of  the  modem  theology  are  not  averse  to  all 
that  is,  in  any  sense,  transcendental.  For  example,  Schwartz  himself  says, 
»6»rf.,  p.  808 :— "  Wenn  Gott  als  der  Absolute  ibre  (der  Welt)  Endlichkeit 
iiberragt,  so  ist  dieso  Transscendenz  nicht  ohne  die  Immanenz  zu  denken, 
iflt  nichts  als  die  ewige  Riickkehr  Gottes  in  sich  aus  seiner  nie  aufborenden 
Weltthtttigkeit."  Dr  Reville  says  in  his  treatise  du  Svmaturel,  Nouvelle  Revue 
de  Theologie,  vii.,  1861,  3,  p.  133 : — "  Pour  nous  la  transcendance  do  dieu  est 
celle  de  I'esprit  un,  infini,  creatour,  intelligent  et  sage,  sur  les  Stres  multiples, 
finis,  inconscicnts  et  bom6s." 
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The  thought  will  not  readily  arise  in  any  intelligent  mind^ 
that  the  modem  theology  in  France  or  Holland,  or  wherever  it 
may  appear,  has  the  liberty  to  publish  teachings  which,  were 
it  to  preach  the  same  in  Germany,  should  expose  it  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.  One  feels  that  to  cross  the  frontier  of 
Germany  does  not  free  the  modem  theology  from  the  obligation 
to  maintain  its  character.  We  do  not  assert  that  all  so-called 
modem  theologians  must  adopt  the  same  expressions  and' 
phrases,  that  they  are  bound  to  the  same  forms,  that  within 
the  circle  that  has  the  stand-point  of  the  modem  theology  for 
its  centre,  deference  to  consistency  must  debar  them  the  free- 
dom of  their  individuahty.  But  we  assert  that  there  is  a  circle 
within  which,  on  the  subject  of  the  modern  theology,  they  must 
abide  ;  a  sphere  defined  and  fenced  off,  defined  by  the  stand- 
point "  modem,"  fenced  off  by  the  principle  of  consistency.  It 
is  with  the  so-called  modem  theology  as  with  every  tendency, 
every  school,  which  has  a  defined,  all-governing  fundamental 
idea.  Its  friends,  its  followers  are  bound  to  this.  The  modem 
theology  may  be  called  a  "  liberal  science,"  but  it  has  not  the 
liberty  of  being  inconsistent.  Nothing  may  be  adopted  into 
its  system,  that  is  not  deduced  from  its  fundamental  idea,  nor 
harmonises  therewith. 

This  will  also  be  understood  by  the  genuine  representatives 
of  the  modem  theology  in  our  fatherland,  who  will  certainly 
express  it  as  their  conviction,  that  God  never  reveals  himself 
outside  the  natural  concatenation  of  phenomena,  never  inter- 
feres nor  has  interfered  in  the  course  of  events  ;  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  or  in  history,  for  which  there  exists  no  ulti- 
mate natural  cause  ;  that  every  supernatural  operation  of  God 
must  be  denied,  and  on  the  contrary  God's  natural,  regular 
activity  always  held  fast.*  It  does  not  therefore  give  a  just 
representation  of  the  modem  theology,  when  one  says,t — "  If 
it  does  not,  moreover,  entirely  shut  out  all  miracle  a  priori  as 
impossible,  it  yet  leaves  scarcely  any  room  for  the  Bible  miracles, 
which  were  performed  by  or  upon  the  messengers  of  God,  and 
denies  their  value  for  our  religious  faith ;"  and  when  one  further 
says,  J — "  It  extends  the  notion  of  miracle  much  more  to  every 
manifestation  of  God's  almighty  working.  The  individual 
miracle  it  recognises  with  difficulty  and  reluctance,  because  it 
holds  all  to  be  miraculous."  With  respect  to  this  last  every 
one  will  agree,  that,  when  all  is  to  us  miraculous,  we  can  just 
as  well  say  that  nothing  is  to  us  miraculous.     The  distinction 

*  According  to  Professor  Kuenen,  "Het  Supranaturalisme,  &c.,  Godg. 
Bydr,"  1860,  p.  708. 

t  With  Dr  H.  J.  Spyker,  "de  theologische  rigtingen  van  onzen  tyd,. 
Maandschrift  voor  Christenen,"  1860,  p.  691. 

X  The  same,  ibid.,  p.  692. 
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between  miraculous  and  not  miraculous  lias  disappeared.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  the  modern  theology  does  not  shut  out  the 
miracle  a  priori  as  impossible,  and  that  it  makes  all  to  be 
miraculous.  What  is  done  by  this  or  that  so-called  modem 
theologian,  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  what  the 
modern  theology  must  do  in  virtue  of  its  starting-point,  its 
principle,  its  fundamental  idea,  and  what,  moreover,  it  actually 
does  when  it  is  consistent  ?  Now,  in  that  case  it  leaves  no  room 
for  a  single  Bible  miracle,  for  any  miracle  however  designated, 
for  anything  "  of  the  nature  of  miracle."  It  is  then  the,  theology 
of  naturalism.  In  the  world  God  works  always  without  dis- 
turbance of  the  continuity,  that  is  its  teaching. 

With  equally  little  reason,  as  it  is  averred  that  the  modern 
theology  does  not  exclude  the  miracle  a  priori  as  impossible, 
has  it  been  said,  that  it  is  an  error  to  take  determinism  (fatalistic 
predestination)  for  a  characteristic  of  this  theology.*  The 
truth  is,  that  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world,  and  thus 
also  in  man,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  foreground 
by  the  modern  theology,  excludes  all  disavowal  of  determinism. 
It  is  God  that  does  everything.  Opposite  to  him  there  stands 
nothing,  exists  nothing.  God's  immanence  in  man  leaves  no 
room  for  a  self-determining  of  man,  that  is  not  entirely  deter- 
mined by  God.  One  does  not  therefore  speak  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  modern  theology,  when  he  regards  indeterminism 
to  be  reconcilable  with  it. 

In  hke  manner  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  represent  the  modern 
theology  as  teaching,  that  any  thing  can  be  so  imputed  to  man 
that  he  is  thereby  accountable,  and  God  on  the  contrary  left 
out  of  reckoning.  With  relation  to  God  and  man  in  the  modern 
theology,  it  is  never  "  God  and  not  man,"  and  as  little  "  man 
and  not  God,"  but  always  it  is  "  God  and  thus  also  man,  man 
and  thus  also  God."  Moreover,  no  phenomenon  in  man  can  be 
ascribed  to  man  in  such  a  sense,  that  God  must  be  entirely 
left  out  of  notice.  In  the  modern  theology  God  is  uniformly 
the  cause  of  every  thing,  and  thus  the  distinction  is  lost  between 
what  God  originates  in  man  and  what  man  himself  does.  It 
is  therefore  an  error  to  make  the  modern  theology  to  sayf  : — 
•*  God  makes  himself  cognisable  at  all  times  to  every  man,  and 

*  Dr  Spyker,  ibid.,  p.  695.  The  ground  on  which  the  position  of  this  scholar 
rests,  that  determinism  is  no  characteristic  of  the  modern  theology,  seems  to 
U8  more  strange  than  satisfactory.  He  says,  "  Those  are  doubtless  in  error  who 
hold  that  determinism  is  a  characteristic  of  this  theology,  for  we  know  that 
among  us  that  system  is  controverted  by  Hoeksah,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
this  writer  must  take  place  and  rank  among  the  modern  theologians."  The 
weak  side  of  this  reasoning  must  bo  sufficiently  obvious,  without  our  indicat- 
ing it. 

t  With  Dr  Poelman,  "  Wat  de  modeme  theologie  leert,"  Groningen  1861, 
p.  88. 
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speaks  to  him  mouth  to  mouth,  face  to  face  ;  and  whoever  does 
not  see  nor  hear,  let  him  ascribe  it  exclusively  to  his  own  eye 
and  ear."  On  the  stand-point  of  the  modern  theology  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  neither  exclusively  nor  partially  to  one's  own  eye 
and  ear,  since  these  are  in  no  other  condition  than  God  causes 
them  to  be  in.  Equally  erroneous  is  it  to  regard  the  modern 
theology  as  teaching,*  that  when  one  man  is  better  able  than 
another  to  read  the  book  of  revelation  that  lies  open  to  all, 
and  is  thus  able  to  obtain  a  higher  gift  of  God,  "  the  reason  is 
not  that  God  makes  himself  cognisable  to  him  in  another  and 
special  way,  but  because  his  spirit's  eye  is  clearer."  Indeed, 
the  eye  of  one  man  is  not  clearer  than  that  of  another,  unless 
God  causes  it  to  be  so.  Whoever,  with  a  view  to  explain  one 
or  other  phenomenon  in  man,  remains  at  last  with  man  and 
excludes  God,  forsakes  thereAvith  the  stand-point  and  the  pro- 
vince of  the  modern  theology. 

The  modern  theology  does  not  tolerate  all  kinds  of  teachings, 
least  of  all  such  as  conflict  with  what  it  emphatically  places 
on  the  foreground.  If  it  be  saidf  that  up  till  now  it  ought 
still  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  system,  but  as  a  tendency,  and 
the  wish  be  thereby  expressed  that  it  may  permanently  remain 
so,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  nearer  the  truth 
that  some  so-called  modem  theologians  perhaps  prefer  to  hear 
of  a  tendency  rather  than  of  a  system  ?  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  modern  theology,  which  its  friends  themselves  term 
a  "  science,"  can  well  be  anything  else  than  a  system  ?  and 
whether,  in  fine,  so  much  be  gained  by  this  distinction  of  sys- 
tem and  tendency  ?  Unless  we  be  deceived,  they  will  rather 
have  the  modern  theology  called  a  tendency  than  a  system, 
because  more  scope  is  thus  allowed  for  special  "opinions"  to 
play.  Among  the  special  opinions  of  so-called  modern  divines 
we  may  class,  ;J:  "  for  example,  the  denial  of  miracles,  determin- 
ism, and  the  like,"  at  the  same  time,  remembering  that  "  all 
modern  divines  do  not  by  any  means  think  entirely  alike  on 
these  and  other  points.  We  are  to  distinguish,  then,  between 
*'  single  peculiar  teachings"  and  "  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
modern  theology."  We  are  told,§  "its  principles,  and  not  its 
dogmas,  form  its  character."  But  if  its  principles  form  its  cha- 
racter, these  principles  define  its  dogmas ;  the  fundamental 
idea  is  unfolded  in  its  teachings,  and  has  necessarily  an  exclu- 
sive attitude  towards  single  peculiar  opinions  of  individual 
modem  divines,  which  are  not  capable  of  being  reconciled  with 


•  With  Dr  Poelman,  ibid.,  p.  41. 

t  Dr  Spyker,  ibid.,  p.  687. 

%  With  Dr  Modderman,  "Modeme  Theologie  indeBybelvriend,"  1861,  p.  220. 

§  With  Dr  Spyker,  ibid.,  p.  688. 
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it.  This  remains  true,  even  if  the  modem  theology  must  be 
termed  a  tendency.  Regarding  a  tendency,  we  desire  to  know 
whither  it  leads,  and  we  assume  that  it  has  its  starting-point 
somewhere.  A  tendency  (in  science)  is  a  thing  defined,  and  is 
by  no  means  to  be  thought  of  as  a  line  that  touches  and  avoids, 
with  the  greatest  flexibility,  all  that  you  are  but  pleased  to  indi- 
cate. Does  the  modem  theology  start  from  God's  activity, 
immanent,  aU-pervading,  always  regular,  continuous,  natural, 
necessary?  Well  then,  in  that  case,  the  modern  theology, 
tending  onward  toward  consistent  development,  can  never  come 
into  contact  with  anything  supernatural,  or  with  anything  of 
which  we  must  say,  that  is  now  of  man,  but  not  of  God,  can 
never  come  in  contact  with  miracles,  or  with  indeterminism. 
These  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line.  We  will- 
ingly grant  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  question,  Whither  does 
this  lead  us  1  does  not  apply  in  science,  since  the  point  first 
of  aU  to  be  settled  is  not  what  we  shall  meet  on  the  way,  but 
whether  the  way  on  which  we  enter  be  the  right  one  to  reach 
the  end.  But  still  we  may  urge  that,  in  another  sense,  this 
same  question,  Whither  does  it  lead  us  ?  doubtless  does  apply  in 
science,  namely,  to  render  account  to  one's  seK  of  what  in  con- 
sistency he  must  receive  and  reject.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
modem  theology  we  must  insist  on  consistency.  When  we 
look  at  it  entire,  and  then  consistently  developed,  it  is  only 
after  this  that  we  can  pass  a  just  judgment  upon  it. 

If  you  ask  us  for  our  opinion  on  it,  we  think  that  we 
must  bring  forward  against  it  more  particularly  the  following 
points : — 

1.  The  modem  theology  assumes  to  give  the  true  represen- 
tation of  the  relation  between  God  and  the  world ;  but  the 
point  on  which  the  matter  chiefly  turns,  it  leaves  entirely  in 
the  dark.  We  are  told  that  God  is  not  separated  from  the 
world,  that  he  does  not  stand  over  against  it,  nor  beside  it, 
nor  outside  it,  any  more  than  it  exists  over  against,  or  beside, 
or  outside  God.  Moreover,  God  is  not  identical  with  the 
world.  No ;  God  must  be  distinguished  from  the  world,  and 
the  world  from  God  ;  but  God  is  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
is  in  God.  This  phrase  is  the  latest  utterance  of  the  modem 
theology.  Does  this  now  furnish  us  with  a  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relation  between  God  and  the  world  ?  and  does 
it  overthrow  what  is  called  dualism  ?  We  have  not  yet  got 
the  least  light  regarding  this  relation  itself.  God  is  in  the 
world,  not  over  against,  not  beside,  not  outside  it.  But  what 
does  this  mean,  when  it  must  be  made  plain  how  God,  whom, 
as  spirit,  we  distinguish  from  the  universe,  that  is  not  spirit, 
stands  related  to  that  universe  distinct  from  him  ?  We  hear 
it  said  that  he  dwells  in  the  universe.     But  since  he  is  thought 
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of  as  a  person,*  and  has  self-consciousness  ascribed  to  him,  the 
question  is  how  God,  as  self-conscious,  can  be  said  to  dwell  in 
that  multitude  of  spheres,  to  us  innumerable,  which,  at  vast 
distances  from  one  another,  revolve  and  float  in  space.  Where 
do  we  find  anything  analogous  that  gives  us  any  ground  for 
such  a  representation  ?  If  we  be  referred  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  soul  and  body  of  man,  we  call  to  mind  that  the 
human  body  is  an  entirely  different  organism  from  what  we 
term  the  "universe,"  and  that  we  cannot  say  that  the  human 
soul  is  a  person  that  is  immanent  in  the  body,  as  they  will  have 
it  that  God  is  personally  immanent  in  the  universe.  The 
modem  theology  says  nothing  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  self-conscious  God,  who  is  spirit,  stands  in  relation  to  that 
universe  that  is  by  no  means  homogeneous  with  him.  Is  he 
the  force  of  the  universe  1  But  how,  then,  think  of  him  as 
self-conscious  ?  If,  being  a  person,  he  is  not  what  is  usually 
termed  "  force,"  how,  then,  does  he  stand  in  relation  to  the 
universe  ?  We  do  not  get  at  the  distinction,  nor  at  that  unity 
which  is  meant  by  "  immanence."  This  phrase,  "  God  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  in  God,"  has  not  brought  the  problem  one 
step  nearer  its  solution.  We  get  words,  but  no  elucidation; 
a  formula,  but  no  key.  We  still  comprehend  nothing  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two  factors,  which  we  must  distinguish, 
and  not  identify.     No  light  is  let  in  upon  the  darkness. 

2.  The  modem  theology  still  holds  fast  the  personality  of 
God,  but,  if  it  will  hold  fast  God's  immanence,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  self-consciousness  of  man,  it  must  at  last  surrender 
the  personality  of  God.  We  do  not  now  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  no  answer  is  given  to  the  question,  how  God  is  im- 
manent in  the  universe  ?  We  assume  that  he  dwells  self-con- 
sciously in  the  universe,  and  therefore  in  the  world  to  which 
WE  more  especially  belong,  and  therefore  also  in  us,  as  a  part 
of  that  world,  in  which  God  personally  dwells.  If  we  do  not 
yet  comprehend  how  God  dwells  consciously  in  unorganised 
matter,  and  as  little  how  he  is  personally  immanent  in  the 
organism  of  plants  and  animals,  much  less  do  we  comprehend 
how  God  can  be  self-conscious  in  us,  while  we  are  conscious  of 
self,  but  have  no  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  God  dwells  self- 
consciously in  us.  If  God  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
world,  and  therefore  also  from  man,  if  God's  self-consciousness 
must  be  distinguished  from  man's  self-consciousness,  then  God 
cannot  be  said  to  dwell  self-consciously  in  man,  unless  there 

*  All  so-called  modern  theologians  do  not  acknowledge  a  personal  God. 
For  example,  Heinrich  Lang,  in  his  treatise,  Die  Modeme  Weltanschauung  (Zeit- 
stimmen  aus  d.  ref.  Kirche  d.  Schiveiz.  II.,  1860,  No,  22),  denies  that  God  may- 
be regarded  as  a  person.  God  is  "  the  reason  which  actnalises  itself  in  the 
world."    That  means  .  .  .  .  ? 
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be  something  observed  in  man  that  gives  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion. But  we  observe  nothing  within  us  that  gives  us  any 
ground  to  assume,  besides  our  own  proper  self-consciousness, 
a  self-consciousness  of  God  in  us.  If  God  dwells  in  us,  it 
must  be  without  self-consciousness,  unless  we  would  maintain 
that  our  self-consciousness  is  nothing  else  than  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  God  in  us ;  but  in  that  case  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  personal  God  and  personal  man  should  disappear ; 
and  of  religion,  and  in  general,  of  a  relation  between  the  self- 
conscious  God  and  self-conscious  man,  no  more  mention  could 
be  made.  If  we  would  not  change  the  self-consciousness  of 
man  into  self-consciousness  of  God  immanent  in  man,  and  yet 
hold  fast  the  immanence  of  God  as  an  indwelling  of  God  in 
the  universe,  in  this  world,  in  unorganised  matter,  in  organic 
bodies,  in  man,  then  the  personality,  distinctively  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  man,  must  be  surrendered,  or  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  stand-point  of  immanence  is  untenable. 

3.  The  modern  theology  speaks  of  religion,  but,  on  the 
stand-point  of  immanence,  this  has  no  sense,  if  a  setting  one's 
self  in  relation  to  God  (we  leave  the  how  or  by  what  means 
out  of  consideration)  belongs  to  the  essence  of  religion.  How- 
ever we  may  think  regarding  the  notion  of  religion,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  nothing  can  be  said  on  the  subject  unless  we  may 
assume  a  distinction  between  man,  in  whom  the  religion  is,  and 
God,  to  whom  it  has  relation.  If  there  is  no  God  personally 
distinct  from  man,  with  whom  he  can  place  himself  in  relation, 
to  whom  he  can  stand  in  personal  relation,  in  whose  fellowship 
he  can  self-consciously  live,  and  that  while  God,  too,  is  conscious 
to  himself  of  living  in  fellowship  with  man  ;  then,  along  with 
the  thing  that  the  word  religion  expresses,  we  may  allow  the 
word  also  to  go  to  rest.  Now  it  appears  that  the  modern 
theology  can  listen  to  this  with  great  calmness,  since  it  will  at 
once  acquiesce.  That,  it  ^vill  say,  is  no  fault  of  mine.  But 
we  ask,  how  is  religion,  how  is  a  life  in  communion  with  God, 
in  consequence  of  placing  one's  self  in  relation  to  God,  possible, 
if  God  is  immanent  in  man,  and  man,  thus  properly  speaking, 
does  not  need  to  spend  a  moment's  thought  of  placing  himself 
in  relation  to  God,  as  if  God  stood  and  existed  outside,  or  be- 
side, or  opposite  to  him  ?  If  God  dwells  in  man,  there  is  then 
no  sense  in  man's  needing  to  try  to  place  himself  in  fellowship 
with  God,  as  if  God  was  not  present  in  him  ;  there  is  no  sense 
in  man  calHng  upon  God,  praying  to  him,  pouring  out  his  heart 
before  him,  supplicating  anything  from  him.  If  God  dwells 
self-consciously  in  man,  as  on  the  stand-point  of  the  immanence 
of  a  personal  God  we  must  assume, — and  if  this  indwelling  of 
God  in  man  is  not  to  go  on  outside  man, — there  must  be  in 
man,  what  we  might  call,  a  "feeUng  of  God"  (Godsgevoel). 
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Now,  in  the  same  proportion  as  this  feeling  of  God  is  lively 
and  powerful,  there  must  be  the  less  room  for  religion  in  man. 
All  religion  presupposes  a  distinction  between  God  and  man, 
and  it  must  just  be  the  "  feeling  of  God  "  that  effaces  this  dis- 
tinction. The  completeness  of  God's  immanence  in  man  must 
thus  be  the  negation  of  man's  religion.  Yes,  we  can  say  that, 
on  the  stand-point  of  immanence,  where  God  is  the  cause  of 
everything,  and  nothing  may  be  regarded  as  being  from  or  by 
man,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can  be  therewith  asserted  not 
to  be  from  or  by  God  ;  that,  where  the  sentence  runs,  from  or 
by  man,  and  therefore,  from  or  by  God,  religion,  too  (as  a  being 
placed  consciously  in  relation  with  a  self-conscious  God,  distinct 
from  the  religious  subject),  is,  properly  speaking,  an  illusion. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  religion  of  man  is  then  converted 
into  self-adoration  of  God  immanent  in  man.  If  that  be  termed, 
rehgion,  it  is  not  what  was  originally  intended. 

4.  The  modern  theology  finds  no  difficulty  in  accepting  a 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  as  the  act  of  God,  by  which  he  brings 
to  man's  knowledge  all  that  he  wills  that  man  shall  knovr 
concerning  him,  and  with  that  it  adopts  a  mode  of  consideration 
which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  stand-point  of  immanence. 
On  what  must  we  think  when  we  speak -of  a  revelation  of  God 
to  man  ?  One  man  reveals  himself  to  another  by  causing  his 
spirit  to  become  cognisable  to  him.  The  mere  becoming  cog- 
nisable does  not,  strictly  speaking,  deserve  to  be  called  revela- 
tion. But  let  this  pass.  If  we  be  now  told,  "  As  the  spirit  of 
man  becomes  cognisable  to  his  fellow  man  through  the  utter- 
ances of  his  spiritual  life,  through  words  and  deeds,  in  which 
his  thoughts  and  perceptions,  his  desires  and  intentions,  acquire 
a  perceptible  form ;  so  does  God,  the  perfect  Spirit,  become 
cognisable  to  man  only  in  his  works  as  in  the  sensuous  percep- 
tible utterances  of  his  thoughts,  and  dispositions  of  his  will, 
and  his  designs  ;"  and  if  all  so-called  immediate  revelation  be 
thereby  denied,*  it  is  not  clear  how,  on  the  standpoint  of  im- 
manence, we  can  tolerate  this  comparison.  The  man,  whose 
spirit  becomes  cognisable  to  his  fellow  man,  stands  outside,  or 
beside,  or  over  against  that  fellow  man,  is  not  immanent  in  that 
fellowman  ;  and  just  because  the  one  man  is  not  immanent  in 
the  other,  but  stands  outside,  or  beside,  or  over  against  him, 
'is  there  need  of  revelation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  if  they  are 
to  know  anything  of  each  other  ?  But,  according  to  the  modem 
theology,  God  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  beside,  nor  outside, 
nor  over  against  man.  The  consecrated  formula  certainly  runs, 
"  I  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me,"  when  man  is  introduced  speaking 
to  God.     If,  then,  God  is  in  man,  and  man  in  God,  how  can  we 

*  As  id  done  by  the  modern  theology  according  to  Dr  Poelman,  ibid.,  p.  33  seq. 
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talk  about  God's  revelation  to  man  in  a  mediate  manner,  how 
<;an  there  be  need  of  revelation  of  God  to  man  ?  God  shall  be 
immanent  in  man,  man  shall  be  in  God  ;  and  God  shaU  require 
to  reveal  himself  to  man,  as  if  he  were  to  him  unknown ;  and 
this,  forsooth,  though  he  dwells  in  him,  must  he  do  in  a  mediate 
manner,  and  not  as  we  should  expect,  by  simply  turning  him- 
self directly  inward  to  him.  As  if,  on  the  stand-point  of  im- 
manence, it  did  not  lie  much  more  in  the  way  to  do  battle 
against  the  notion  of  mediate  revelation,  for  this  single  reason 
that,  just  when  God  truly  dwells  in  man,  it  is  not  necessary, 
since  God  must  then  be  manifest  in  man.  When  some  make 
the  modem  theology  draw  still  a  further  distinction  between 
external  and  internal  revelation,  they  thereby  certainly  deliver 
it  for  a  moment  from  the  great  straits  in  which  it  must  fall 
when  the  question  is  put,  how^  to  explain  that  one  man  has  so 
much  more  correct  a  knowledge  of  God  than  another,  how  to 
explain  that  all  men  have  not  the  same  knowledge  of  God. 
They  make  the  modem  theology  reply,  that  the  outward  reve- 
lation is  the  same  to  all ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inward 
differs,  and  that  every  one  must  ascribe  this  to  his  own  eye 
and  ear.  But  it  soon  appears  that  the  modem  theology  must 
totally  reject  this  distinction  between  outward  and  inward 
revelation  as  a  heterogeneous  element  in  its  sphere  of  thought. 
Certainly  God,  who  is  immanent  in  man,  cannot  be  said  to  re- 
veal himself  to  man,  so  long  as  he  does  not  (granting  it  is  ever 
necessary)  remove  from  within  man  that  which  hinders  him 
discerning  the  so-called  outward  revelation.  So  long  as  the 
imcovering  of  the  inward  revelation  does  not  follow,  God  can- 
not be  said  to  have  revealed  himself.  A  revelation  of  God  to 
man,  of  which  man  sees  nothing,  because  God  has  not  yet 
uncovered  for  him  that  which  is  outwardly  revealed,  by  strip- 
ping off  all  veils  in  him,  is  no  revelation  of  God  to  man.  If  we 
hold  that  not  God  but  man  is  the  cause  that  the  uncovering 
does  not  take  place,  then  we  do  not  hold  the  stand-poiut  of  the 
modern  theology  ;  and  if  we  hold  the  stand-point  of  the  modem 
theology,  then  we  shall  be  forced  to  surrender  either  the  notion 
of  God's  immanence,  or  that  of  mediate  revelation  of  God  to 
man,  by  which  it  should  be  possible  that  God  should  remain 
unknown  and  hidden  from  him.*  God  immanent  does  not 
need  to  reveal  himself  to  man,  as  a  man  makes  himself  cognis- 
able to  his  neighbour ;  a  God  who,  if  man  is  to  be  able  to  know 

*  According  to  Dr  Poelman,  ibid.,  p.  42,  the  modem  theology  teaches,  "that 
God's  word,  God's  thought,  God's  image,  can  stand  expressed  for  us  in  his 
works,  and  he  himself  can  yet  remain  unknown  and  hidden  from  us."  If 
this  is  truly  taught  hy  the  modem  theology,  we  might  imagine  that  the  notion 
cf  immanence  has  remained  unknown  and  hidden  from  it.  A  God  self-con- 
sciously immsmeut  in  man,  who  yet  remains  unknown  and  hidden  from  him  I 
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him,  must  reveal  himself  to  him,  and  does  that  only  mediately, 
is  surely  not  immanent  in  man,  surely  does  not  dwell  in  him. 

5.  The  modern  theology  disallows  the  supernatural,  but  it 
thereby  comes  into  conflict  with  the  results  of  unprejudiced 
historical  criticism,  while  it  appeals  in  vain  to  the  discoveries 
of  natural  science.     Let  all  things,  whether  in  history  or  in 
nature,  be  explained  naturally  :  so  cries  the  modern  theology ; 
explain  all  things  by  natural  causes ;  nowhere  a  direct  inter- 
ference of  God.     But  now,  if  the  results  of  unprejudiced  his- 
torical criticism  should  compel  us  to  accept  one  or  more  facts 
which  nature  cannot  explain — one  or  more  phenomena  in  the 
world's  history  which  are  not  to  be  explained  from  human 
nature — think  only  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  !  of  his  entire, 
unique  personality !     With  respect  to  the  last,  it  is  indeed 
-asserted  that  Jesus,  in  his  entire  manifestation,  must  be  ex- 
plained from  human  nature,  that  he  does  not  at  all  compel  us 
to  think  of  anything  more  than  natural.     We  agree  to  this 
whenever  we  may  allot  him  a  place  in  the  list  of  morally  im- 
perfect, of  sinful,  men.     But  if  we  must  call  him  sinless,  if 
we  must  call  him  morally  pure,  then  must  we  also  deny  that 
he  is  a  natural  product  of  humanity.     If  the  modern  theology 
continues  to  see  in  Jesus  the  one  entirely  sinless,  "  the  man  of 
pure  and  perfect  virtue,"  who  stands  there  quite  alone  as  such 
in  the  world's  history,  in  this  respect  without  an  equal,*  then 
»  I  '  ■  — • — — — — — —  * 

*  That  in  Jesus  which  is  incomparable,  which  is  wholly  unique,  most  so- 
called  modern  divines  vie  with  one  another  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  acknow- 
ledge. They  do  not  assert  that  they  comprehend  him.  He  is  a  mystery.  They 
say,  indeed,  that  he  can  and  must  be  explained  from  human  nature,  but  they 
do  not  explain  him.  It  is  as  St  Rene  Taillandier  says,  in  his  treatise,  "  Des 
id^es  religieuses  au  XIX«-  siecle,  p.  44  of  his  collection  "  Etudes  et  Fragments,"* 
tinder  the  title  of  "Histoire  et  Philosophic  Religieuse:" — "Toutes  ces  inves- 
tigations de  la  critique  la  plus  hardie  qui  fut  jamais,  ont  abouti  a  remettro  en 
pleine  lumiere  I'originalite  exceptionelle  du  role  qui  appartient  au  Christ,  .  .  . 
Tout  ces  esprits  si  resolus  (M.  Baur,  &c.)  sout  constamment  ramenes  a  ce 
point ;  un  personnage  a  paru  dans  1' histoire,  qui  a  enseigne  une  doctrine  san» 
precedents,  qui  a  produit  des  ceuvres  sans  ancune  analogic  dans  le  passe,  auquel 
enfin  on  ne  pent  comparer  aucun  des  pcrsonnages  de  notre  race.  En  vain 
a-t-on  essaye  de  la  confronter  avec  Bouddha,  avec  les  prophetes  Hebreux,  avec 
Socrate,  avec  les  saints  du  moyen  age  ;  plus  on  1' examine  a  cetto  lumiere,  plus 
on  le  voit  grandir  et  depasser  ia  mesure  de  I'humanite — ^^  Croyez-moi,  disait 
Napol6on  a  Sainte  Helene,  je  me  connais  en  hommes,  et  je  vous  declare  qu« 
Jesus  Christ  est  plus  qu'  un  homme.'  Napoleon  sans  doute  est  une  mediocre 
autorite  en  des  questions  qui  exigent  les  plus  delicates  finesses  de  la  vie  morale ; 
n'  est-il  pas  curieux  cependant  que  ce  jugement  de  1'  homme  d'  action  soit  si 
exactement  conforme  aux  conclusions  de  la  critique  la  plus  subtile  et  la  pins 
audacieuse?  Les  theologiens  allemands  (je  ne  parle  pas,  bien  entendu,  des 
Protestants  orthodoxes)  n'  osent  point  aflBrmer  sans  reserve  la  divinit6  de  Jesus 
Christ ;  ils  declarent  du  moins,  selon  1'  expression  de  Napoleon,  '  Jesus-Christ 
est  plus  qu'  un  homme.* " 

■  To  leave  no  score  uncancelled,  Dr  Poelman,  ihid.,  p.  37,  makes  the  modem 
theology  teach,  "  that  the  thoughts  of  God,  impressed  on  the  boundless  ex- 
panses of  the  whole  universe,  stand  there  for  us  in  the  flesh,  in  human  flesh ; 
that  here  is  the  focus  in  which  are  collected  the  rays  erf  the  sun  of  truth  dis- 
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shall  it  also  remain  bound  to  answer  the  question,  how  such  a 
sinless  one  could  proceed  from  the  not  sinless,  without  speak- 
ing now  of  the  difficulty  that,  as  sin  is  necessary,  the  excep- 
tion, which  we  see  in  the  sinless  Jesus,  remains  inexplicable. 
If  we  refer,  further,  to  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection,  the 
modem  theology  finds,  in  its  denial  of  the  supernatural,  a  new 
difficulty.  If  it  maintains,  on  the  ground  of  God's  immanence, 
that  miracles  are  impossible,  we  call  to  mind  that  the  doctrine 
of  God's  immanence  is  nothing  more  than  a  hypothesis,  bur- 
dened with  more  than  one  difficulty.  If  it  asserts  that  the  im- 
possibility of  miracles  is  a  position  justified  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature,  we  bring  to  mind  that  the  investigation  of 
nature  alone  gives  right  to  the  position — what  is  reported  in 
those  narratives  as  miracle,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  natural 
laws  unknown  to  us.  If,  in  historical  criticism,  we  do  not 
start  from  the  position  that  miracles  are  impossible,  then  every- 
thing that  relates  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  pleads  for  its  re- 
cognition as  fact.  The  historical  connection  demands  it.  No 
psychological  explanation  of  the  faith  of  Jesus'  first  disciples 
in  his  resurrection  has  been  devised  which  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, which  had  not  something  forced,  which  did  not  soon 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  devised  because  the  posi- 
tion had  been  once  a  priori  assumed  that  miracles  are  impos- 
sible.* If  we  surrender  this  position,  which  there  is  nothing 
to  justify,  we  must  then  come  to  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  a 
man  perfectly  pure,  entirely  sinless,  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
with  that  we  have  already  granted  the  supernatural.  Has  the 
modem  theology  a  right  to  close  the  door  ?  Yes,  if  it  may 
determine  a  pi'iori  that  there  is  nothing  supernatural.  But  if 
it  seeks  to  justify  its  denial  of  the  supernatural  by  the  way  of 
empiricism,  it  shall  not  reach  its  aim.  What  is  meant,  for 
example,  by  saying,  "  In  nature  which  surrounds  us,  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  in  our  own  destinies,  we  remark  a  regular, 
never-disturbed  connection  between  cause  and  effect  V'-f"  No 
doubt  of  it,  when  the  cause,  not  less  than  the  effect,  is  known. 

persed  through  the  whole  universe."  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  understand 
these  words,  but  if  I  do  understand  them,  I  do  not  understand  how  those  who 
thus  speak  about  Jesus,  dare  presume  to  explain  him  "  naturally." 

♦  After  the  application  of  repeated  tests,  I  have  seen  no  cause  to  recall  any- 
thing of  what  I  formerly  wrote  on  this  subject  in  "  Modern  of  Apostolisch 
Christendom."  I  need  not  hold  as  refuted  what  I  there  said,  p.  5-30,  to  prove 
that  what  the  so-called  modern  theology  offers  as  the  result  of  its  historical 
inquiry  regarding  Christianity  in  the  first  century,  is  only  obtained  (1)  by 
means  of  a  process  of  reasoning  by  which  that  is  previously  taken  for  granted 
which  yet  remains  to  be  proved,  and  (2)  at  the  cost  of  the  only  thing  by  which 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  church  can  be  explained.  Compare  now  also,  fur- 
ther, what  Prof.  Prius  writes  in  his  work,  "  De  Kealiteit  van  's  Heeren  Opstand- 
ing  uit  do  Dooden,"  Leiden,  1861,  p.  1652,  &c. 

t  Prof.  Kuenen,  ibid.,  p.  707. 
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But  we  do  not  need  to  recall  to  mind,  that,  both,  in  history  and 
in  nature,  the  cause  of  many  phenomena  is  hidden,  and  that 
therefore,  in  these  cases,  we  cannot  speak  of  this  regular,  never- 
disturbed  connection.  Not  to  refer  again  to  the  person  of  Jesus, 
and  the  faith  of  his  first  disciples  in  his  resurrection,  we  call 
attention  to  that  in  physics,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  in 
geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  in  anthropology,  which  leads  the 
naturalist  to  declare  that  he  does  not  know  the  cause.*  How 
shall  the  first  organised  body,  the  first  plant,  the  first  animal, 
the  first  man,  the  first  organic  life,  be  explained  on  natural 
principles  ?  Why  speak  as  if  there  were  nowhere  anything  to 
be  found  in  nature  that  is  not  to  be  explained  from  nature  ? 
We  do  not  assert  that  all  that  up  till  now  has  never  been  ex- 
plained from  nature  shall  certainly  never  possibly  be  explained. 
But  those  who  believe  that  the  cause  of  what  is  till  now  unex- 
plained shall  come  one  day  to  find  its  class  in  the  world  of 
finite  things,  may  not  forget  that  this  belief  gives  no  certainty, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  a  ground  on  which  to  base  anything. 
If  the  natural  continuity  which  is  observed  in  nature,  in  the 
events  of  our  time,  in  the  experience  of  our  own  life,  is  to  be 
assuvied  also  elsewhere,  also  in  the  past,  let  us  remember 
that  hypothesis  is  not  science.  The  certainty  which  science 
gives  us  does  not  at  all  constrain  us  to  deny  the  supernatural- 
We  know  far  too  little  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  natural 
phenomena  to  be  able  to  speak  with  such  certainty  against 
the  supernatural,  without  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  men  of  ability.  The  denial  of  anything  supernatural 
in  nature  and  history,  rests  only  on  the  belief,  by  no  means 
justified,  in  the  certainty  that  everything  in  nature  and  in 
the  history  of  the  world  can  and  shall  be  naturally  explained  ; 
and  on  the  supposition,  chosen  as  the  starting-point,  that 
miracles  are  impossible.!  Now,  then,  when  the  modern  theo- 
logy denies  the  supernatural,;!:  we  shall  always  remember  that  it 


*  *'  Toutes  les  origines  sont  obscures,  les  origines  religieueses  encore  plu» 
que  les  autres." — Eenan. 

t  Dr  Reville,  du  Sumaturel,  speaks  of  "  Esprits  critiques,  ei  nombreui  de  nos 
jours,  qui,  1'  experience  et  1'  histoire  (?)  sous  les  yeux,  se  demanderont  encore : 
ei  le  surnaturel  est  possible,  ou  est  il  reel?  Ou  sont  les  miracles  certains?" 
A  difficult  question  to  answer,  since  with  these  esprits  "  critiques,"  if  I  be 
not  deceived,  un  miracle  certain  stands  much  on  the  same  footing  as  a  contra- 
dictio  in  adj'ecto,  so  long  as  they  have  not  seen  the  miracle  with  their  own 
eyes.  But  should  they  ever  acknowledge  that  they  have  seen  a  "  miracle  "  ? 
Never. 

X  The  supernatural  has  lateiy  again  been  taken  into  protection  by  Prof. 
Bois  in  his  "  Discours  d'  inauguration  du  Surnaturel,"  and  has  been  thereupon 
contested  by  Dr  Reville  in  his  above-named  treatise  upon  the  same  subject. 
Both  scholars  acknowledge  a  personal  God,  both  distinguish  him  from  the 
•world ;  and  while  Dr  Reville  does  not  deny  all  that  is  transcendental  (seo 
above,  p.  xi.).  Prof.  Bois  acknowledges  God's  immanence.     The  last  named 
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does  not  do  this  on  the  ground  of  results  obtained  through 
unprejudiced  historical  criticism,  or  brought  to  light  through 
the  investigation  of  nature.  Neither  nature  nor  the  world's 
history  protests  against  the  supernatural.  That  is  done  only 
by  a — ^prejudice. 

6.  By  representing  God  as  the  cause  of  everjrthing,  without 
making  any  exception,  as  it  must  in  consistency  do,  the  modem 
theology  at  last  removes  the  distinction  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  leaves  no  room  for  sin  as  something  that  is  in  any  case 
contrary  to  God's  will,  and  thus  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
verdicts  of  our  moral  consciousness.  With  perfect  consistency, 
the  modem  theology  teaches  that  God  is  the  author  of  every- 
thing, that  everything  is  a  revelation  of  God.  One  does  not 
go  in  the  least  too  far  in  making  it  teach  *  that  all  that  lives 
or  has  lived,  is  or  has  been,  happens  or  has  happened,  that  all 
the  life-utterances  of  every  creature,  that  all  the  results  of 
these  life-utterances, — ^that  all  this  is  a  revelation  of  God,  with- 
out whose  will  nothing  happens ;  that  the  human  race,  every 
people  and  its  history,  from  Christians  to  the  wildest  heathen, 
every  human  being  ;  all  the  ungodliness  of  the  atheist,  as  well 
as  the  revealed  piety  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  words  of  folly  and  of 
wisdom  alike ;  all  the  utterances  of  human  life,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  that  life,  be  it  good,  be  it  evil,  be  it  great,  be  it  small ; 

only  defends  the  position,  that  if  we  accept  the  personality  of  God,  we  must 
accept  the  supernatural  also ;  and  if  we  deny  the  supernatural,  the  personality 
of  God  must  also  be  denied.  (P.  14 :  "  Dieu  est  il  personnel  ou  ne  1'  est-il 
pas  ?  Voila,  dans  notre  pens6e,  ou  doit  se  reduire  tout  le  debat.  Nier  la 
possibilite  du  sumatural,  c'est  nier  la  liberie,  la  personality  de  Dieu;  et^ 
a'  autre  part,  affirmer  que  Dieu  est  personnel,  c'est  aflBrmer  que  le  sumaturel 
est  possible.")  This  last  Dr  Reville  denies.  Prof.  Bois  has  answered  his 
observations  in  the  "  Suppl6ment  Theologique  de  la  Eevuo  Chretienne  "  of 
August  1861,  where,  among  other  things,  he  declares  that  he  does  not  see 
how  the  immanence  of  God,  rightly  understood,  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
supernatural.  "II  me  semble  que  c'est  eUe  qui,  amie  a  la  transcendance, 
rend  possible  cette  action  extraordinaire.  C'est  precis^ment  parce  que  Dieu 
est  a  la  fois  present  dans  le  monde  et  distinct  du  monde  qu'  il  peiit  y  agir 
d'  une  maniere  nouvelle."  In  the  recognition  of  God's  personality  by  Dr 
Reville,  Prof.  Bois  sees  not  a  principle,  but  an  inconsistency.  "  En  effect," 
he  says,  "  admettez  serieusement  que  Dieu  est  personnel,  et  par  suite,  dis» 
tinct  du  monde.  Vous  en  conclurez  inevitablement  que  Dieu  est  superieur 
an  monde,  que  ce  dernier  ne  le  renferme  pas  tout  entier,  n'  epuise  pas  toute 
son  activity,  ne  r6alise  pleinement  ni  sa  puissance  ni  aucune  de  ses  perfec- 
tions. Des  lors,  voiis  comprendrez  que  Dieu  puisse  manifester  son  activite 
d'une  maniere  nouveUe,  qu'il  puisse  introduire  dans  le  monde  des  faits  ou  des 
forces  qui  n'y  sont  point  contenus  deja."  For  our  own  part,  we  question 
whether  this  discussion,  continued  in  such  a  manner,  shaU  come  to  much. 
Rather  than  first  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  God  and  world 
(universe),  and  asking  whether  the  world  contains  God,  or  God  comprehends  the 
world,  we  should  begin  with  inquiring  whether  facts,  phenomena,  data,  in 
nature  and  history,  can  bo  shewn  which  are  not  to  be  explained  "  naturally," 
but  Bupematurally ;  t.  e.,  not  out  of  nature.  We  should  thus  start  not  from, 
the  notion  of  (Jod,  but  from  the  contemplation  of  the  world. 
*  With  Dr  Poelman,  ibid.,  p.  84,  35. 
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that,  in  a  word,  the  universe,  nature,  the  entire  history  of  the 
great  Total  in  all  its  fulness,  as  well  as  of  each  of  its  smallest 
parts,  is  the  result  of  the  power  of  God."  If  all  is  "  natural "  and 
nothing  "unnatural,"  if  all  is  of  God,  nothing  contrary  to  God, 
it  follows  that  there  is  no  sin  in  the  sense  of  withstanding  of 
God,  transgression  of  God's  command,  or,  however  we  may  ex- 
press ourselves,  to  characterise  moral  evil  in  opposition  to 
moral  good.  We  can  assume  development  from  a  less  perfect 
to  a  more  perfect  condition.  We  can  assert  that,  for  example, 
the  cannibal,  the  robber,  the  adulterer,  does  not  yet  stand  on 
the  platform  of  development  for  which  man  was  properly  des- 
tined ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  see  sin  in  cannibalism, 
robbery,  imchastity,  &c.  There  is  no  sin,  and  there  can  be  no 
sin,  if  God  is  the  author  of  all  things,  if  God  self-consciously 
dwells,  lives,  and  works  in  all  things  and  in  all  men.  A  man, 
be  his  condition  what  it  may,  can  never  be  termed  a  "  sinner" 
if  we  would  thereby  represent  him  as  one  who  does  not  do 
what  God  wills  he  shall  do.  There  is  no  place  for  a  "  Uving  in 
sin  "  as  opposed  to  a  Hving  in  God ;  and  we  scarcely  believe 
our  eyes  when  we  see  man  termed  in  a  system  of  modem 
theology  a  "  stray  "  child  of  God.  There  is  for  man  no  possi- 
bility of  straying  from  God,  who  is  immanent  in  him.  No 
sin  against  God  immanent  in  him  is  conceivable,  for  God  im- 
manent is  a,ll  in  all  without  any  limitation,  without  any  closer 
dejfining,  Everything  is  grounded  on  God.  Moral  evil,  as 
something  ungodly  that  stands  opposed  to  moral  good,  there 
is  none.  But  when  we  hear  this  taught  by  the  modem  theology 
consistently  developed,  our  question  is  hoAV  to  explain  the  feel- 
ing of  trouble  that  man  has  when  he  is  conscious  of  having 
acted  at  variance  with  his  moral  obligation.  How  explain 
now  the  phenomenon  that  man,  when  he  is  conscious  of  not 
having  satisiEied  the  claims  of  duty,  and  therefore  is  disturbed, 
has  not  at  the  same  time  the  consciousness  of  having^  acted  in 
and  from  and  by  God  ?  God,  who  is  consciously  immanent  in 
man,  must  surely  make  all  unrest  of  conscience  in  man  im- 
possible !  Has  this  ever  a  place  in  man  ?  Must  man  sometimes 
justly  accuse  himself  of  not  having  done  what  he  ought  to  have 
done  ?  And  not  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  is  surely  not  to 
be  said  to  be  of  God  !  Then  everything  is  not  of  God  ;  then 
there  is  a  distinction  between  what  ought  and  ought  not  to 
be  and  to  happen,  between  moral  good  and  evil ;  then  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  immanence  is  untenable.  The  moral  feeling  pro- 
tests against  the  modem  theology. 

If  our  discourse  has  thrown  any  light  on  the  so-called 
iniodern  theology,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether,  when 
consistently  developed,  it  merits  your  approval  and  applause. 
Inquire  for  yourselves  whether  we  have  said  anything  regard- 
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ing  it  that  cannot  be  defended,  that  cannot  be  justified ;  and 
be  willing  to  keep  in  view  the  distinction  between  what  one 
or  other  so-called  modern  theologian  teaches,  and  what  the 
so-called  modern  theology,  according  to  its  fundamental  idea 
and  starting-point,  Tnust  teach.  In  the  case  of  what  so-called 
modern  theologians  publish,  we  must  always  ask  whether 
they  also  become  guilty  of  any  inconsistency.  Not  all  that 
so-called  modern  theologians  teach  is  on  that  account  to  be 
taken  for  the  doctrine  of  the  modem  tJieology.  It  is  notice- 
able that  with  some  of  them  we  still  constantly  stumble  on 
phrases,  expressions,  propositions  which  do  not  at  all  bear  the 
proper  stamp  of  the  modern  theology,  but  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  sphere  of  ideas.  Judged  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
modern  theology,  they  are  old  patches  on  a  new  garment. 
Why  not  break  with  the  old  ?  Why  not  put  the  new  wine  into 
new  bottles  ?  Why  still  constantly  speak  of  "  Creator"  and  "  crea- 
tion ;"  of  God  as  of  the  "heavenly"  Father,  who  "is  enthroned 
in  heaven,"  and  dwells  on  the  earth  ;  of  man  as  of  "heavenly" 
origin,  and  more  in  the  same  vein  ?  Has  all  this  a  good  sense 
on  the  stand-point  of  God's  immanence  1  Do  men  perchance 
use  such  expressions  because  they  cannot  lay  them  aside, 
because  they  continue  to  have  need  of  them,  because  they  see 
in  them  something  more  than  sounds, — ^truths,  namely,  which 
they  cannot  deny,  cannot  abjure,  even  though  they  be  con- 
demned by  the  stand-point  they  have  themselves  adopted  1 
It  should  not  surprise  us.  But  it  is  otherwise  strange,  when, 
for  example,  a  divine,  who  is  reckoned  a  fit  representative  of 
the  modem  theology — a  divine  who  will  not  hear  of  the 
supernatural,  just  because  he  lays  all  stress  on  God's  imma- 
nence— is  heard  to  speak  as  follows  of  those  who,  like  himself, 
cannot  believe  in  the  supernatural : — "  When  they  pray  .  .  . 
it  is  to  say  to  God,  *  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  thy  name 
be  hallowed,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven.'  .  .  .  They  understand  how  greatly  repent- 
ance, conversion  is  necessary  for  them,  if  they  would  attain  to 
fellowship,  to  peace  with  God.  .  .  .  When  the  sense  of  sin 
overwhelms  and  humbles  them,  they  recollect  that  God  is  ever 
the  same.  .  .  .  They  live  in  hope,  they  enjoy  in  hope,  they 
suffer  in  hope,  they  will  die  in  hope.  Gone  out  from  God, 
they  say  that  they  live  in  God  and  that  they  go  to  God."  * 
What  think  you,  is  such  language  reconcilable  with  a  con- 


*  Dr  R6ville,  ibid.,  p.  155.  We  have  not  transferred  the  entire  passage 
which  was  in  our  eye ;  but  only  those  words  which  seemed  to  us  specially 
remarkable.  The  summit  of  the  remarkable  is  reached  in  our  view  by  the 
words,  "  Partis  de  Dieu,  ils  disent  qu'  ils  vivent  en  Dieu  et  qu'  ilt  v(mt  vera  Dim." 
How  far  is  God  separated  from  them  ? 
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sistently  developed  modem  theology,  according  to  which  God 
dwells  consciously  in  the  world  and  in  man  ?  and  therefore 
such  words  as  we  have  just  heard  have  in  reality  no  sense. 
If  they  speak  so  from  inward  conviction,  which  we  do  not 
doubt,  then  we  conclude  that  the  modem  theology  ultimately 
satisfies  the  hearts  of  its  adherents  just  as  little  as  the  under- 
standing. Then  too  we  wish  for  you  that  by  careful,  earnest, 
calm,  persevering  inquiry,  you  may  find  something  better,  and 
make  it  your  own, — something  to  satisfy  your  heart  as  well  as 
your  understanding ;  and  that  you  may  be  preserved  from  the 
temptation  of  that  which  disgi-aces  the  theologian  as  well  as 
the  Christian,  we  mean  verbiage  and  inconsistency. 


Aet.  X. —  Welsh  Nonconformity. 

Hanes  of  Bedyddwyr  yn  mhlith  y  Cymru,  o  ddyddian  yr  apostoUon  liyd  y 

jiwyddyn  hou  yu  ddicy  ran.    (History  of  the  Baptists  among  the  Welsh, 

from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  year,  1777.)    In  Two 

Parts.     By  the  Rev.  Joshua  Thomas,  Leominister.     Pp.  468. 
MetJiodisiiadh  Cymru  :  sefhaues  hlaenorol,  agmedd  bresenol  y  Methodistiaid 

Calfinaidd  yu  Nhymru ;  o  ddechreuad  y  Cyfundeh,  hyd  y  Jiwyddyn. 

1850.    Gan  y  Parch.  John  Hughes,  Liverpool.    (Methodism  in  Wales ; 

that  is,  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  the  Caivinistic  Methodists. 

in  Wales,  from  the  beginning  of  the  connection  to  the  year  1850.    By 

the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Liverpool.     In  Three  Vols.) 
Eistory  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  from  its  Rise  to  the  present  Time.     By 

Thomas  Rees.     London :   John  Snow,  35  Paternoster  Row.     1861. 

Pp.  512. 

The  first  two  works  are,  what  they  profess  to  be,  histories  of 
two  Nonconformist  denominations  in  the  Principality ;  and 
are  tolerably  fair  towards  other  sections  of  Christians,  when 
points  of  contact  lead  their  writers  to  make  mention  of  them. 
The  writer  of  the  third  work  on  the  list  has  taken  a  wider 
scope.  The  title  of  this  work  does  not  well  agree  with  its 
contents.  "  The  History  of  Congregationalism  or  Independency 
in  Wales  "  would  serve  better  to  indicate  the  contents  of  the 
book.  "We  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  regarding  these 
works,  before  we  proceed  to  make  a  short  review  of  Welsh 
nonconformity. 

The  "  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Wales  "  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  preceded  by  an  excellent  introduction  of  twenty-nine 
pages.  In  the  introduction,  the  writer  has  traced  the  history 
of  the  gospel  in  Britain,  and  of  the  ancient  British  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  with  delicate  tact,  producing  carefully 
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his  authorities.  In  this  part,  we  think  the  writer  of  the  first 
work  excels  that  of  the  second,  who  also  traverses  the  same 
ground.  Fairness  and  candour  towards  parties  differing  in 
their  views  from  the  writer,  and  the  absence  of  dogmatism  on. 
doubtful  historical  points,  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  lead-^ 
ing  characteristics  of  this  work. 

The  second  is  a  work  of  somewhat  higher  pretensions.  It 
is  dilBfuse  to  a  degree,  but  almost  exhaustive  of  its  subject. 
Doubtless  it  contains  much  historical  matter  that  would  fail 
to  interest  many  outside  of  the  section  of  Christians  whose 
history  it  sketches.  The  whole  is  composed  upon  a  scale  some- 
what gigantic,  consisting  of  little  less  than  two  thousand 
closely  printed  octavo  pages.  As  a  history  of  a  section  of 
Christians  not  much  above  a  century  old,  the  work  seems 
bulky,  but  it  will  be  highly  prized  as  a  library,  a  museum  of 
facts  and  materials  for  future  historians  of  Methodism  in 
Wales.  We  wish  its  talented  author  had  taken  in  hand  to 
pubhsh  an  English  version  of  it,  with  the  first  part  extended 
and  remodelled,  mentioning  the  authorities  for  each  fact  in 
footnotes  ;  and  with  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  most  interest- 
ing facts  and  incidents  in  the  third  and  fourth  parts  incorpo- 
rated together  to  form  one  part.  It  is  an  able  work,  written 
in  an  easy  and  popular  style,  and  has  already  taken  its  place 
as  a  standard  work  in  the  literature  of  the  Principality. 

The  third  work  on  the  hst  is  divided  into  seven  epochs  and 
a  concluding  chapter,  giving  a  "historical  sketch  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  Welsh  Nonconformists,  from  A.D.  1662  to  the 
present  time."  As  this  work  is  composed  in  English,  and 
within  the  reach  of  EngKsh  readers,  we  are  spared  the  trouble 
of  furnishing  any  further  analysis  of  its  contents.  As  it  is 
alleged  that  the  able  and  candid  writer  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Baptists  in  Wales  "  has  claimed  events  and  churches  not  his 
own,  the  present  writer  has  laboured  to  restore  them  to  their 
rightful  places  in  the  ranks  of  Congregationalism.  It  is  some- 
what amusing  to  read  the  history  of  the  claiming  and  reclaim- 
ing of  dead  men  and  defunct  churches  throughout  this  work. 

Nor  do  these  historians  agree  in  reference  to  persons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Baptist,  Wroth  and  Cradock  were  two  Inde- 
pendents ;  and  Erbury  and  V.  Powell  two  Baptists,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  nonconformity ;  whilst  the  Independent 
asserts  that  Erbury  was  a  maniac,  and  his  creed  no  one  knows 
what,  but  that  he  was  more  of  a  Quaker  than  a  Baptist.  Mr 
V.  Powell  became  a  Baptist  "  suddenly,"  after  preaching  as  an 
Independent  minister  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  years.  Several 
other  Nonconformist  ministers  are  claimed  by  one  party,  and 
reclaimed  by  the  other,  in  the  two  volumes  before  us.  We 
sthink,  judging  from  the  evidence  adduced  here,  that  the  scale 
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<of  proof  inclines  slightly  in  favour  of  our  Independent  historian 
on  this  point. 

Nor  does  Mr  Kees  seem  disposed  to  award  the  full  meed  of 
praise  to  the  Welsh  Methodists.  "  The  early  Methodists,  either 
from  prejudice  against  their  nonconforming  brethren,  or  a  desire 
to  claim  to  themselves  the  undivided  honour  of  having  evan- 
gelized the  principality,  designedly  misrepresented  or  ignored 
the  labours  of  all  other  sects."  He  enumerates  various  others 
who  were  "  revivalists,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  ;"  and 
"  Mr  Howell  Harries  and  his  coadjutors  had  only  to  blow  into 
a  flame  the  fire  already  kindled,"  p.  303.  We  doubt  much 
whether  Mr  Morgan,  the  celebrated  biographer  of  the  Welsh 
reformers,  or  Mr  Arthur  James  Johnes,  ever  noticed  the 
names  of  these  "  revivaUsts,"  as  the  originators  of  the  Method- 
ist Reformation  in  Wales.  Nor  is  the  loss  of  their  names  as 
revivalists  the  only  calamity ;  it  is  doubtful  what  became  of 
the  revival ;  the  national  memory  does  not  appear  to  have 
preserved  a  record  of  it. 

Wroth  and  Erbury  Cradock  and  Vavasor  Powell  were 
revivalists  and  reformers  ;  but  they  were  all  originally  Church 
of  England  men.  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  the  great  Method- 
ist revivahsts  in  Wales,  were  Reformers^  but  they  also  came 
from  that  church  which  gave  to  Wales  both  its  Methodist 
Reformers  and  its  modern  Nonconformists.  Our  author  in- 
forms us  that  religion  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  in  Wales, 
especially  in  South  Wales,  five  years  before  the  rise  of  Method- 
ism, and  yet  it  happened  that  almost  all  the  great  Methodist 
reformers  appeared  in  the  south  of  the  PrincipaUty,  and 
started  from  the  ranks  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  Our  Baptist 
historian,  who  was  partly  a  contemporary  of  those  reformers, 
and  who  heard  the  celebrated  Daniel  Rowlands  of  Llangeitho, 
thought  otherwise  regarding  the  state  of  religion  in  Wales  at 
that  time.  Mr  Newton,  an  excellent  clergyman,  in  his  sermon 
on  the  death  of  Whitefield,  observes — 

"  He  was  raised  to  shine  in  a  dark  place.  Religion  was  very  low 
in  our  own  church  when  he  began  to  appear  in  public.  I  say  the  truth, 
"though  it  may  prove  oflfensive  to  some.  Before  he  appeared,  seldom 
were  the  doctrines  of  grace  heard  from  the  pulpit ;  and  there  was 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  life  and  power  of  religion.  Many  of  the 
most  spiritual  amongst  the  Nonconformists  were  bewailing  the  great 
■degeneracy  which  was  spreading  among  them." 

In  reference  to  this  testimony  of  Mr  Newton,  our  Baptist 
Jiistorian  remarks  : — "  I  believe  that  this  is  the  truth,  in  few 
words,  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  England  and  Wales  before 
the  rise  of  Methodism,"  (History  of  the  Baptists,  p.  iv.,  note). 

The  Welsh  Methodists  have  good  ground    for  complaint 
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against  the  incorrectness  of  Mr  Rees's  statements  in  reference 
to  the  Presbyterianism  of  Wales,     He  says — • 

"  The  reader  will  therefore  understand,  when  he  meets  with  the 
word  *  Presbyterian '  in  the  ensuing  pages,  that  it  only  refers  to 
individuals  who  entertained  Presbyterian  sentiments,  and  not  to  a 
distinct  denomination,  for  such  a  denomination  never  existed  in 
Wales,"  p.  175. 

We  always  understood  that  the  Welsh  Methodists  were 
Presbyterians ;  that  they  are  divided  into  presbyteries,  and 
hold  regular  synods  of  ruling  elders  and  delegates,  and  annual 
assemblies  or  associations  for  carrying  out  their  Presbyterian 
principles.  If  any  body  of  Christians  hold  that  church  autho- 
rity is  to  be  exercised  by  the  united  counsels  of  a  number  of 
elders  or  ministers,  and  delegates,  by  whatever  name  such  a 
body  may  be  called,  it  is  a  Presbyterian  body. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  that  "  no  such  a  denomination 
as  the  Presbyterian  one  ever  existed  in  Wales,"  our  author's 
narrative  is  not  perfectly  consistent  throughout.  According  to 
him,  there  appears  to  have  existed,  too,  some  mystical  connec- 
tion between  the  Presbyterian  Church  polity  and  anti-Calvin- 
istic  and  Arian  creeds  (pp.  283-285) ;  and  again,  after  the 
rise  of  Methodism,  the  ministers  who  embraced  Arminian  and 
Arian  tenets  were  "Presbyterian  ministers"  (pp.  299,  300); 
and  ultimately,  "  after  the  separation  of  the  Pelagians  from 
the  Calvinists,  the  former  party  has  been  distinguished  as 
Presbyterians,  and  the  latter  as  Independents,"  (p.  411.) 
These  are  self-evident  inaccuracies,  and  savour  of  prejudice. 

We  regret  to  observe,  too,  that  there  are  some  elements  con- 
nected with  the  tabulated  figures  furnished  by  Mr  Rees  (pp. 
483—4),  which  prevent  us  from  putting  much  confidence  in  the 
tables.  In  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  hearers  to  mem- 
bers appears  to  be  contrary  to  general  experience  in  Noncon- 
formist places  of  worship.  Out  of  an  attendance  of  201,998 
individuals  in  766  places  of  worship,  there  are  97,647  com- 
municants, or  only  6704  persons  less  than  the  total  number  of 
hearers,  whereas,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  excepting  at 
periods  of  revivals,  we  believe  the  hearers  in  Nonconforming 
places  of  worship  to  be  considerably  more  numerous  than  the 
members. 

Another  objectionable  element  in  the  tables  is  that  the 
table  compiled  at  Mr  Rees's  request  was  compiled  after  the  late 
revivals,  and  the  other  tables  taken  from  old  diaries  compiled 
previous  to  the  revivals.  Hence  the  tables  are  not  trustworthy 
as  means  of  comparing  the  relative  numerical  strength  of  the 
different  denominations. 

But  our  principal  objection  is  against  Mr  Rees's  rule  for 
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"  estimating  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  any  place  of 
worship  at  any  ordinary  service."  The  rule  is,  to  take  the 
actual  number  of  attendants  to  represent  one-half  the  people 
that  belong  to  that  place  of  worship  (p.  293).  We  suppose 
that  Mr  Rees's  table  was  compiled  under  this  rule,  since  the 
statistics  were  compiled  at  his  suggestion  and  specially  for  his 
book.  Thus,  a  congregation  is  reckoned  to  consist  of  400  indi- 
viduals at  any  ordinary  service,"  and  then  400  x  2  =  800 
would  be  the  tabulated  number,  instead  of  400  x  f  =  600, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  more  general  and  more  correct  rule 
of  approximation. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  the  reader  to  think  that  we  regard 
Mr  Rees's  book  as  a  bad  book.  On  the  contrary,  Ave  consider 
the  book  a  good  one  as  a  history  of  Independency  ;  and  its 
title  only  is  unhappy,  as  not  informing  us  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
a  good,  an  excellent  book  as  regards  its  matter  and  style.  As 
a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Independency,  it  is  a 
vahiable  addition  to  our  Welsh  literature.  But  a  fair  and 
impartial  narrative  of  Welsh  Nonconformity  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  book.  That  task  is  still  left  to  some  future 
historian. 

Having  noticed  the  books,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  observations  upon  Welsh  Nonconformity, 

The  Kymry  had  a  national  existence,  both  politically  and 
ecclesiastically,  before  Hengist  and  Horsa  landed  on  their 
shores.  Their  religious  existence  was  distinct  and  separate  up 
to  the  time  of  the  monk  Augustine,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  The  first  conflict  of  the  British  Kymry 
in  reference  to  their  ecclesiastical  polity  was  identically  the 
same  as  that  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches. 
The  Kymry  advocated  the  former,  and  Augustine,  with  the 
Saxons,  the  latter.  This  conflict  was  carried  on  with  various 
success  for  five  centuries.  Every  inch  of  ground  gained  upon 
the  British  Christians  was  gained  by  force,  not  by  persuasion 
and  voluntary  conformity.  After  a  severe  struggle  of  nearly 
eight  centuries,  from  A.D.  460  to  1282,  they  lost  their  political 
independence,  and  became  subjects  to  Edward  the  First,  under 
the  "  Statutum  Walliaj,"  known  to  this  day  among  the  Welsh 
as  "  Ystatut  Rhuddlau."  But  their  national  existence,  their 
language,  and  the  traditions  and  reminiscences  of  their  past, 
remained  to  them.  The  disturbances  under  Rhys  ab  Meredith, 
Sir  Griffith  Lloyd,  and  Owain  Glendwr,  might  suffice  to  indi- 
cate their  political  and  national  feelings  during  the  following 
centuries.  The  foolish  and  cruel  laws  made  by  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.  with  a  view  to  blot  out  the  language  and  nationality 
of  the  Kymry,  or,  in  case  of  failing  to  do  so,  to  exterminate 
the  people,  will  tell  their  own  tale  as  to  the  views  entertained 
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by  those  monarchs  regarding  the  national  feelings  of  the 
£ymry.  That  attempt  failed,  as  it  deserved.  Both  the  nation 
and  its  language  outlived  the  storm,  and  are  likely  to  survive 
for  many  centuries  yet  to  come.  The  Welsh-speaking  people 
in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  colonies, 
are  at  present  ten  times,  at  the  least,  more  numerous  than 
they  were  at  the  time  when  "  Statutum  Wallise  "  was  made. 
The  grand  error  of  Christendom  during  the  middle  ages  was 
the  source  of  three-fourths  of  the  sufferings  and  the  troubles 
of  the  Kymry, — ^the  error  of  considering  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority  and  political  and  ecclesiastical  allegiance  as 
essential  to,  if  not  identical  with,  one  another.  It  was  supposed 
for  ages  that  he  who  refused  allegiance  to  a  priest  must  also 
be  disloyal  to  his  prince.  A  more  fertile  source  of  bad  laws, 
bad  politics,  and  unjust  wars  than  this  grave  error  never 
poisoned  the  relations  of  mankind.  This  alliance  between  the 
magistrate  and  the  priest,  between  political  and  religious  alle- 
giance, has  been  the  cause  of  more  misery  to  the  human  race 
than  all  the  other  errors  of  men  put  together.  The  Kymry 
had  to  drink  a  full  portion  of  that  cup  of  wormwood. 

The  Tudors  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  Tudors 
were  Welshmen.  The  descendants  of  Owain  Tudor  or  Tudyr, 
of  Penmon  in  Anglesea,  form  a  glorious  group  among  the 
crowned  heads  of  England.  It  may  be  that  Owain  Tudor  had 
no  higher  qualifications,  by  means  of  which  he  gained  the 
heart  and  hand  of  Queen  Catherine,  than  a  handsome  face,  a 
fine  figure,  and  an  attractive  gait  in  a  dance.  Yet  that  union 
gained  to  the  crown  of  England  the  heart  and  affections  of  a 
whole  nation.  David  Gam  and  his  two  Welsh  compatriots 
had  already  done  good  service  to  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt ;  and 
it  is  probable  enough  that  the  young  French  princess  had 
heard  of  the  fame  of  David  Gam  and  his  nation  from  her  hus- 
band during  the  bright  days  of  her  nuptials.  Ever  since  the 
ascension  of  the  Tudors,  no  people  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
more  attached  and  more  loyal  to  their  prince  than  the  Welsh. 
They  feel,  in  fact,  that  their  relation  by  blood  to  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain  is  closer  and  nearer  than  that  of  the 
English  nation,  and  their  conduct  is  in  accordance  with  that 
feeling. 

"  It  was  not,"  observes  Sir  James  Macintosh,  "  till  the  reigns  of 
the  Tudors,  '  Britannia's  issue,'  that  wise  attempts  were  made  to 
humanise  the  Welsh  by  equal  laws.  Their  language  withheld 
many  of  them  from  contributing  to  English  literature ;  and  yet 
their  small  numbers,  their  constant  disorders,  and  their  multiplied 
links  of  dependence,  repressed  a  genius  which  might  otherwise 
assume  a  national  form.  If  considered,  as  they  now  should  be,  as 
a  part  of  the  people  of  England,  their  contributions  have  been  by 
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tho  means  inadequate  to  reasonable  expectations.  But  the  mental 
produce  of  a  nation  has  been  inconsistently  expected  from  a  peopla 
robbed  of  national  character,  and  who  are  only  now  reappearing  on 
a  footing  of  legal  and  moral  equality  with  all  other  Englishmen." 

— (History  of  England,  i.  p,  255.) 

But  in  religion  there  have  been  no  Tudors.  The  Kymry 
make  a  distinction  between  allegiance  to  a  prince  and  alle- 
giance to  a  priest,  between  attachment  to  a  government  iand 
to  a  hierarchy.  The  attempts  made  to  conceal  or  deny  this 
distinction,  and  charge  Nonconformists  with  disloyalty,  are  now 
nearly  exploded.  More  enlightened  politics  must  ultimately 
banish  or  abrogate  those  bad  laws,  founded  upon  that  cardinal 

.-error. 

By  whatever  agents  and  means  Christianity  was  introduced 

:-into  Britain,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  form  of  Chris- 
tianity which  the  Kymry  received  was  of  the  eastern  type. 
The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  long 
dispute  between  Augustine  and  his  successors  with  the  British 
Christians  of  those  days,  and  the  disputes  of  Columban,  from 
his  fastnesses  in  the  Vosges,  with  the  French  clergy  and 
bishops.  The  Kymry  never  conformed  voluntarily  to  any  of 
the  forms  of  Christianity  forced  upon  them  by  the  authority  of 
Rome  and  the  sword  of  the  Saxons.  Religious  questions  are 
never  settled  by  force  of  arms.  A  people  may  be  conquered, 
may  be  temporarily  silenced  by  the  sword,  but  they  can  never 
be  converted  by  such  means.  Druidism  found  its  last  refuge 
in  Scotland.  At  the  battle  of  Arderydd,  in  577  A.D.,  it  was 
finally  overthrown.  But  the  Christianity  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons was  not  overthrown  when  King  Ethelfrid  destroyed  the 
great  monastery  of  Bangor-is-coed,  and  put  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  or  twelve  hundred  innocent  Welsh  monks  to  the 
sword,  about  A.D.  603.  The  synod  at  Wigorn,  in  A.D.  601,  pro- 
duced no  good  results,  and  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  Roman 
monk  rendered  conformity  impracticable.  The  Scotch  and 
Welsh  were  one  then  in  the  principles  of  church  polity.  The 
British-Scotch  churches  appear  to  have  defended  their  own 
form  of  worship,  hand  in  hand,  up  to  the  period  of  the  synod 
at  Hertford,  A.D.  673.  Soon  after  that  synod,  we  find  the 
Anglo-Roman  form  spreading  rapidly  among  the  Scotch  and 
the  Irish.  The  Britons  still  clung  to  their  ancient  usages, 
within  their  own  confined  fastnesses.  In  the  time  of  King 
Alfred,  the  ancient  British  Church  was  still  free,  independent, 
and  un-English.  That  good  king  selected  the  Welsh  monk 
Asser  to  be  his  private  tutor,  who,  in  return  for  his  promotion, 
traduced  his  compatriots  in  terms  not  of  the  mildest  character. 
Notwithstanding  these  sufferings,  the  British  preserved  many 
of  their  ancient  ecclesiastical  customs. 
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In  the  dark  ages  ignorance  came  to  the  aid  of  oppression. 
Many  of  the  British  clergy  were  gained  over  to  adopt  the 
Roman  forms  between  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh  centuries  ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  nation  tendered  submission  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  about  the  year  1115.  Meanwhile  the 
dioceses  were  fixed,  and  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  tithes  by  law  about  that  date.  The  nation  was 
conquered,  but  not  subdued,  though  the  national  mind  had 
been  tramquillised  by  a  sort  of  coma.  It  was  much  the  same 
in  Scotland.  Wycliffe  rose  in  England.  Walter  Bute  sent 
forth  his  clear  notes  amongst  the  hills  of  Wales.  Lord  Cob- 
ham  found  its  mountains  a  safe  asylum  for  yeare.  The  Kymry, 
as  a  nation,  slept  for  centuries. 

The  Tudor  Prince,  Henr}''  the  Eighth,  began  his  conflict 
with  the  Pope,  and  ended  by  defying  his  bulls  and  assuming 
his  authority.  The  Welsh,  usually  the  most  reluctant  of 
nations  to  give  up  their  customs,  in  this  instance  were  ready 
to  back  their  prince.  Within  a  single  generation  they  flung 
away  the  forms  of  a  religion  which  had  been  forced  upon  them. 
Henry  Tudor  proclaimed  himself  pope  in  Britain  in  1534,  and 
before  the  death  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  the  Welsh 
nation  was  far  on  its  way  in  search  of  a  Biblical  Christianity, 
for  which  it  stands  so  high  at  the  present  day.  The  very  year 
in  which  the  invincible  Armada  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus  to  subvert  Elizabeth  and  Protestantism,  the  Welsh  were 
rejoicing  over  the  first  complete  copy  of  the  Bible  in  their  own 
language.  As  Bibles  increased  the  national  mind  awoke,  the 
mental  view-point  was  changed,  and  the  people  soon  began  to 
discover  that  the  former  conformity  to  Rome,  and  submission 
to  Canterbury,  were  but  the  incidents  of  a  national  dream,  the 
wanderings  of  the  mind,  disordered  by  ignorance,  by  oppres- 
sion, and  superstition.  The  light  of  the  Bible  brought  back  to 
the  national  mind  the  brighter  days  of  their  national  British 
Church,  the  days  of  their  Asaph  and  Catwg,  of  their  Cynog 
and  Dyfrig,  of  their  Deinol  and  Illtyd,  of  their  De-vvi  Sant, 
Padam,  and  Teilo,  and  of  the  great  British  luminaries  who 
had  scattered  the  light  of  a  simple  and  pure  Christianity 
over  Britain  and  the  continent.  The  Welsh  people  may 
be  called  now  one  of  the  most  eminently  Bible-loving  na- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Welsh  peasant  of  to- 
day may  know  but  little  of  the  political  movements  of  the 
world ;  but  let  the  most  profound  subject  in  Biblical  theology, 
or  the  most  subtle  point  in  metaphysics,  be  introduced  to  him, 
and  his  countenance  will  be  found  to  brighten  with  a  keen 
intelligence.  Such  are  the  national  characteristics.  The  Bri- 
tish mind,  both  ancient  and  modern,  makes  its  home  in  theo- 
logy, metaphysics,  and  poetry. 
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But  national  awakenings  introduce  life  into  society,  and  life 
introduces  activities  and  conflicts.  The  Welsh  people  soon 
discovered  that  the  Christianity  taught  in  the  Bible  had  greater 
affinity  and  similarity  to  the  few  traditional  traits  preserved 
from  their  ancient  Christianity  than  to  that  of  the  middle 
ages,  forced  upon  them  during  their  slumber.  Henry  the 
Eighth  promulgated  the  "  Law  of  the  Six  Articles,"  to  keep 
■down  the  Protestants,  and  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  Bible. 
The  Welsh  quietly  embraced  the  latter,  observing  silence  re- 
garding the  former,  which  soon  spent  its  force  in  air.  In 
Wales  there  was  no  Earl  of  Moray  and  Earl  of  Morton  to  take 
up  the  politics  of  Protestantism,  nor  had  the  Welsh  a  Luther, 
a  Calvin,  or  a  Knox  to  give  its  religious  character  to  the  na- 
tional movement.  But  they  bought  up  edition  after  edition 
of  the  Bible,  and  continued  to  cry  for  more.  Oppression  had 
taught  the  Kymry  to  avoid  the  turmoils  of  political  factions, 
and  to  carry  on  their  national  work  in  silence.  They  took 
what  liberty  was  granted  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
gave  its  tone  and  character  to  the  Reformation  in  Wales.  The 
Tudors  established  the  loyalty  of  the  Welsh,  and  gave  them 
the  germs  of  their  nonconformity.  Those  rulers  raised  the  nation 
of  their  ancestors  to  a  state  of  equality  with  their  conquerors. 

When  the  Stuarts  ascended  the  throne,  there  were  storms 
already  brewing.  Elizabeth  had  committed  the  great  error  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  her  policy.  Storm 
after  storm  arose.  The  Welsh  continued  to  call  for  more  light, 
more  Bibles,  and  moi'e  liberty  to  read  them.  And  they  prepared 
to  assert  their  ancient  religious  freedom,  their  ancient  synodi- 
cal  and  Presbyterian  form  of  Christianity,  and  their  ancient 
nonconformity.  The  Bible-loving  followers  of  WyclifFe  in  Eng- 
land joined  in  the  general  movement  for  religious  libei'ty.  The 
Puritans  of  the  Tudors  became  the  Presbyterians  of  the  first 
Stuarts,  and  the  Independents  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
"  Act  of  Uniformity "  came,  expelled  them  from  their  livings, 
aud  took  away  their  support.  This  was  soon  succeeded  by 
the  "  Conventical  Act,"  which  robbed  them  of  their  goods, 
made  their  families  beggars,  and  flung  them  to  the  pri- 
son-cells of  thieves  and  felons.  The  "  Five  Mile  Act"  fol- 
lowed, which  banished  them  to  woods  and  forests,  houseless 
and  homeless  ;  and  to  crown  the  series  came  the  "  Test  Act," 
which  excluded  them  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  honour. 
They  bore  all  with  patience,  and  came  out  of  every  storm,  not 
scatheless,  yet  with  their  principles,  their  honour,  and  their 
Bibles. 

Wales  was  not  behind  hand  in  producing  champions  and 
sufferers  when  the  day  of  conflict  came.  We  may  name  Wil- 
liam Wroth,  William  Erbury,  Walter  Cradock,  Vavasor  Powell, 
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Henry  Maurice,  Stephen  Hughes,  David  and  Samuel  Jones, 
and  a  host  of  like  spirits.  John  Flavel  was  got  hold  of  one 
day  by  a  crowd  at  Exeter.  They  persuaded  him  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  them  in  an  adjoining  forest.  The  justices  and  clergy 
were  soon  upon  their  track.  Constables  stole  in  among  the  crowd. 
A  part  was  carried  away  before  Justice  Tuckfield  to  be  fined 
and  imprisoned,  whilst  the  other  part  bore  away  Flavel  through 
the  midst  of  their  unwelcomed  visitors  to  another  part  of  the 
wood,  where  he  preached  the  gospel  to  an  attentive  congrega- 
tion. Henry  Maurice,  having  left  a  good  living  for  the  sake 
of  conscience,  threw  himself  and  family  upon  the  providence 
of  God  and  the  bounty  of  Welsh  peasants.  Now  and 
again  his  cupboard  became  empty.  A  carrier  knocked  at  his 
door,  inquired  for  him,  delivered  into  his  hand,  at  one  time  a 
bag,  at  another  a  handful  of  money,  unreckoned,  untold,  and 
from  sources  unknown. 

Adversity  failed  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  great  Nonconform- 
ists ;  let  us  see  the  effects  of  prosperity. 

About  A.D.  1641,  it  became  evident  that  the  crisis  of  the 
struggle  had  been  reached.  The  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  and  the  Northern  Court  were  swept  away.  The 
Westminster  Assembly  issued  a  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  two  doctrinal  catechisms, 
and  three  thousand  clergymen  were  ejected  from  their  benefices. 

Next  the  Independents  were  in  the  ascendant,  with  Crom- 
well at  their  head.  The  power  of  ordaining  ministers  was 
taken  from  the  Assembly  and  handed  over  to  a  committee  of 
thirty-eight  "triers,"  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  clergy,  and 
nine  laymen.  The  celebrated  "  Act  for  the  better  Propagation 
and  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales,  and  redress  of  some 
grievances,"  of  the  22d  February  1649,  was  passed.  Erbury, 
Cradock,  Vavasor  Powell,  and  other  leading  Nonconformists 
in  the  principality,  were  on  their  trial,  and  they  bore  their 
prosperity  far  worse  than  their  adversity.  Seventy-one  gentle- 
men were  appointed  as  commissioners,  and  twenty-five  clergy- 
men as  "triers"  of  candidates  for  ordination.  The  "scandal- 
ous, malignant,  delinquent,  non-resident"  clergymen  in  Wales, 
then  ejected  by  the  commissioners,  were  exposed,  no  doubt,  to 
considerable  hal-dships.  It  is  difficult  now  to  discover  what 
number  of  those  "malignant"  clergymen  were  ejected.  Dr 
Walker,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Sufierings  of  the  Clergy,"  says 
that  they  were  between  five  and  six  hundred.  Mr  Rees  fixes 
his  estimate  at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  less  (p.  94).  Mr 
Thomas  observes  that  "  Mr  Vavasor  Powell  says  that  eleven  or 
twelve  clergjonen  were  not  ejected  in  his  county,  and  also 
more  or  less  va.  each  county,"  (Hanes  y  Bedydd,  p.  30).  The 
Independents  received  the  tithes  in  those  days.     "  Since  the 
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Independent  pastors  are  turned  parsons,  and  the  preachers  of 
the  gospel  parish  priests,"  observes  Erbury,  "the  burden  of 
tithes  hath  been  more  oppressive  in  them  than  in  the  prelates 
and  presbyters  heretofore." — (Hist.  Protest.  Noncon.,  p.  84.) 

The  Restoration  came,  and  the  persecutions  recommenced. 
But  the  Nonconfonnists  of  Wales  received  such  an  accession 
of  strength  from  the  Black  Bartholomew,  that  they  could 
afford  to  suffer  some  hardships  for  receiving  the  ejected  minis- 
ters. Charles  the  Second's  twenty-five  years  of  rale  were 
disastrous  to  the  Nonconformists,  above  8000  of  whom  were 
imprisoned,  and  not  less  than  60,000  had  to  suffer  in  various 
ways.  They  continued  to  suffer,  to  preach,  and  to  increase.. 
James  the  Second  was  no  sooner  established  upon  his  throne 
than  he  began  to  speak  of  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  and  of  "  in- 
dulgence" to  Nonconformists.  All  acts  and  laws  against 
** liberty  of  conscience"  must  sleep  in  silence.  The  prison 
doors  let  Baxter  out ;  the  city  of  Utrecht  yields  up  the  philo- 
sophic Howe  ;  all  the  champions  of  Nonconformity  may  move 
at  pleasure  about  the  capital  and  the  kingdom.  The  great 
Nonconformist  leaders  accepted  the  "  indulgence  "  as  their  right, 
but  rejected  it  as  a  favour,  and  refused  to  thank  king  James 
for  it.  They  saw  the  Magna  Charta  of  Britons  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  the  man  who  claimed  the  "  dispensing  power "  to 
grant  them,  in  the  shape  of  an  "indulgence,"  the  liberty  which 
they  held  to  be  their  birthright. 

Some  of  the  prisons  in  Wales  had  been  "so  full  of  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  and  Quakers,  that  the  jailers  had  to  pack  some 
of  them  to  upper  garrets,"  ("  Hist,  of  Noncon.  in  Wales," 
p.  111).  In  the  summer  of  1685  the  Nonconformists  were 
low,  miserable,  and  all  but  hopeless  ;  but  before  the  winter  of 
that  gloomy  year  had  set  in,  a  few  scattered  rays  had  begun 
to  penetrate  the  cloud  which  enveloped  them.  Those  were 
the  first  indications  of  a  brighter  future.  A  Popish  king,  and 
a  persecuting  parliament  were  beginning  to  bid  against  one 
another  for  their  favour. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  decided  the  question  whether  Great 
Britain  was  to  be  Protestant  or  Catholic.  The  "  Toleration 
Act "  at  the  outset  unchained  freedom.  From  the  Revolution 
to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  a  period  of  forty-seven  years,  the  Bap- 
tists increased  rapidly ;  but  the  balance,  as  regards  influence 
and  numbers,  continued  to  oscillate  between  Presbyterianism 
and  Independency.  The  formal  coalescence  of  these  two  bodies 
in  and  about  London  in  1691,  three  years  after  the  Revolution, 
together  with  the  scattered  state  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  rendering  it  difficult  for  minis- 
ters and  delegates  to  attend  presbyteries,  provincial  synods, 
and  annual  assemblies,  weakened  the  bond  of  union,  and  gave 
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an  advantage  to  the  Independents  to  gain  a  preponderance  of 
influence.  This  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Independency 
in  England  as  well  as  in  the  principality.  Those  ministers 
and  churches  which  embraced  Arminian  and  Arian  tenets, 
by  so  doing,  ceased  to  be  Presbyterians,  since  they  abandoned 
the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms. 
The  formal  coalescence,  referred  to  above,  enabled  the  Inde- 
pendents gradually  to  swallow  up  the  orthodox  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  England  and  Wales  one  by  one.  Some  faithful 
and  impartial  historian  will,  we  trust,  undertake  the  task  of 
compiling  a  history  of  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  bodies 
of  Christians,  giving  prominent  place  to  the  evidence  to  be 
deduced  from  title-deeds  and  similar  documents.  Such  a  his- 
tory would  of  necessity  embrace  the  question  of  the  lost  Pres- 
byterian Churches, 

It  was  mainly,  however,  by  the  rise  of  Methodism  that  the 
Nonconformity  of  the  Welsh,  considered  as  a  nation,  was  estab- 
lished. Other  sections  of  Christians  have  contributed  largely 
towards  establishing  it ;  but  from  that  movement  they  re- 
ceived their  impulse,  and  still  continue  to  receive  it.  Since 
that  great  movement,  the  nation  of  the  Kymry  may  be  called 
Bible  Christians.  They  have  no  series  of  traditions  and  dog- 
mas drawn  from  councils  and  antique  sources ;  they  group 
around  the  sacred  volume,  and  draw  all  their  views  and  notions 
of  religion  from  its  simple  sentences.  Different  sections  of 
Christians  there  are  in  the  principality ;  but  no  section  that 
would  venture  to  depart  far  from  the  plain  words  of  the  Bible, 
either  in  doctrine,  discipline,  or  practice,  could  continue  long 
to  flourish  among  them.  No  church,  or  body  of  Christians, 
could  long  remain  popular  among  Welsh  peasants,  which  has  be- 
come mystical  or  latitudinarian  in  doctrine,  loose  in  discipline, 
and  lax  in  morals.  The  bulk  of  the  nation,  both  professors 
and  non-professors,  tests  everything  religious  by  the  simple, 
unsophisticated  statements  of  the  divine  volume,  which  is 
read  by  almost  all,  and  is  the  general  test-book  of  all  classes. 
It  is  difficult  to  enable  other  nations  to  comprehend  this 
singular  trait  in  the  national  character  of  the  Welsh.  To 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Principality,  religion  never  appears 
simply  as  a  ceremony,  or  a  something  to  be  attended  to 
at  church  or  on  Sunday,  but  as  an  element  of  life,  which 
must  pervade  the  soul,  modify  all  the  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  inner  man,  and  regulate  the  whole  social  life  of 
the  individual. 

Judge  Johnes,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Causes  of  Dissent  in 
Wales,"  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  examination 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  "Free  Circulating  Schools," 
estabUshed  by  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  of  Uanddowror,  upon 
the  national  mind : — 
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"  1.  That  before  tbe  rise  of  Methodism  in  Wales,  the  churches 
were  as  little  attended  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  now. 

"  2.  That  indifference  to  all  religion  prevailed  as  widely  then  as 
dissent  does  in  the  present  day. 

"  3.  That  if  the  influential  members  of  the  church  had  evinced 
the  same  zeal  for  the  religious  education  of  the  people  as  was  shewn 
by  Grriflfith  Jones  and  his  coadjutors,  the  Welsh  peasantry  would  have 
continued  to  look  to  the  church  for  instruction,  instead  of  seeking  it 
from  the  Methodists." — ("  Causes  of  Dissent,"  pp.  26,  27). 

We  fully  concur  with  the  first  two  conclusions.  But  the 
Welsh,  as  a  nation,  never  did  conform  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  very  strange  if  the  learned  and  candid  judge 
failed  to  perceive  that  this  is  the  fact  attested  by  history.  To 
the  third  conclusion  we  cannot  assent.  The  more  correct  view 
on  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  third  conclusion,  appears  to 
us  to  be  this  :  the  Welsh  nation  never  regarded  the  Church  of 
England  as  their  national  Church.  No  sooner  was  the  Bible 
given  them  in  their  own  time-honoured  and  powerful  language, 
than  the  nation  grasped  it  with  a  giant's  grasp.  The  Bible 
became  the  consecrated  centre  of  tlie  religious  aspirations  of 
the  nation.  Around  that  centre  the  Welsh  people  have 
grouped  ever  since. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  Methodist  revival  would  perhaps 
have  proved  an  impossibility.  It  arose  and  prospered  in  the 
shade  of  the  Toleration  Act.  It  was  not  the  revival  itself  that 
enabled  the  Welsh  nation  to  start  up  on  its  feet,  and  assert  its 
national  existence  in  matters  religious  ;  that  was  the  work  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Sunday  schools  which  followed  it.  The 
revival  aroused  the  national  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  wide- 
spread ignorance  and  immorality  which  covered  the  people. 
The  celebrated  Charles  of  Bala  established  Sunday  schools  in 
the  principality  about  1787.  Seventeen  years  later,  the  Bible 
Society  began  to  pour  forth  its  Bibles  into  Wales.  Mr  Rees 
refers  to  some  earlier  Sunday  schools  ;  and  no  doubt  Christians 
might  have  taught  some  people  to  read  the  Bible  on  Sundays 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  Bradwardin,  or  Anselm  ;  but 
the  powerful  institution  known  under  that  name  in  the  prin- 
cipality at  present,  was  undoubtedly  established  by  Mr  Charles. 
The  organisation  commenced  with  and  by  him.  It  required  a 
'  generation  of  hard  and  continuous  labour  to  put  a  nation  in 
motion.  It  has  been  effected  by  the  united  labours  of  the 
Nonconformists.  The  national  feeling  is  now  very  powerful  in 
favour  of  liberty  in  religion. 

The  national  religion  of  the  Welsh  may  be  called  "  Noncon- 
formity "  or  anything  else.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  watched  over 
by  the  people  as  a  body,  Bible  in  hand.  No  religious  doctrine 
or  practice  can  continue  long  to  be  popular  without  their  test- 
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ing  it  by  that  old  standard,  discussing  its  elements,  and  con- 
demning or  approving  it,  as  it  is  found  to  accord  with  the 
divine  voice.  Certain  principles  and  elements  in  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  usually  serve  as  their  canons  of  criticism, 
and  laws  of  investigation. 

The  influence  produced  upon  the  national  mind  by  this 
habit  of  religious  independence  and  close  alliance  with  the 
Bible,  has  been  very  remarkable.  We  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  extracts  here  from  an  admirable  article  which 
appeared  in  a  Welsh  quarterly  of  great  talent  and  power, 
called  the  "  Traethodydd,"  (the  Essayist),  upon  the  "  Civilised 
state  of  the  Kymry,"  The  excellency  of  the  observations  will 
be  an  ample  apology  for  the  length  of  the  extra<;ts.  ("  Trae- 
thodydd," vol.  xiii.     1857.) 

"  Religion,  and  the  support  of  religious  ordinances,  form  some  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Welsh ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  religious 
people  in  Europe.  Before  the  rise  of  Nonconformity,  the  church 
was  held  in  great  repute  by  the  people ;  but  the  clergy  neglected 
their  duties,  and  the  church,  in  consequence,  fell  into  general  dis- 
respect." 

We  believe  that  history  not  only  will  not  support,  but  will 
reverse  the  position  that  the  "  church  was  held  in  great  repute 
by  the  people,"  as  we  have  previously  mentioned. 

"  The  church  now  feels  that  neglect,  and  strenuously  strives  to 
regain  her  lost  ground,  and  to  re-establish  herself  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  ;  and  she  has,  and  does,  in  some  measure,  succeed 
in  her  endeavours.  But  Nonconformity  is  the  general  character- 
istic of  the  Kymry." 

Again,  the  same  able  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  Kymry  : — 

"  But  to  whatever  denomination  they  may  belong,  the  Kymry 
are  all  religious  people.  The  majority  of  them  attend  regularly  at 
the  churches,  chapels,  and  Sunday  schools  ;  they  are  attentive 
hearers,  and  thoughtful  readers  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  they  joy- 
fully appropriate  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath  day  to  the  services  of 
religion.  The  effect  of  this  is  manifest  in  the  morals  of  the  people  ; 
in  the  wide  circulation  which  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  doctrinal 
books  have  among  them  ;  and  in  the  universal  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  points  in  theological  polemics  which  obtains  among 
them.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  English  and  the  Irish  ;  and  in  the  thorough 
devotion  af  the  working  classes  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  religious  questions  in  their  ::zo:ithly  periodicals,  the  Welsh 
people  stand  alone.  It  may  be  that  the  ideas  are  often  superficial, 
and  that  they  take  up  difficult  subjects  without  the  preparation  and 
the  learning  necessary  for  handling  them  to  any  satisfaction  ;  yet 
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it  IB  an  honour  to  them  that  they  undertake  at  all  to  handle  such 
subjects.  The  universality  of  this  custom  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice.  It  may  be  affirmed  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  there  is  no 
nation  under  the  sun,  into  whose  moral  and  mental  existence 
religion  has  penetrated  to  such  a  depth  as  the  Welsh  nation. 
Eeligion  is  the  native  element  of  the  Welshman,  without  excepting 
even  his  patriotism.  In  it  he  desires  to  exist  and  live  ;  he  swims 
in  it,  as  a  swan  upon  the  surface  of  a  clear  lake  ;  it  pervades  all 
his  actions ;  it  regulates,  adorns,  and  elevates  all  his  behaviour  ;  it 
fills  all  his  thoughts.  The  literature  of  Wales  accepts  religion  as 
the  summum  bonum — the  chief  good,  the  one  thing  needful.  All 
its  discussions  depend  upon  the  Scriptures  for  their  examples  and 
proofs  ;  and  its  words  and  phrases  are  formed  and  produced  by  the 
word  of  God.  No  Englishman  can  understand,  nor  form  any  clear 
conception  of,  what  religion  is  in  Wales.  In  England,  generally, 
religion  is  but  a  ceremony  to  be  attended  to  on  Sundays  ;  but  in 
Wales,  it  is  the  business  of  life.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some 
kind  of  religioris  service.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  given  up  to  the 
service  of  God  :  almost  every  hour,  not  required  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  is  spent  in  this  service ;  and  when  the  body  fails,  as  long  as 
the  spirit  is  willing,  it  is  almost  felt  that  the  defect  is  a  fault  that 
should  be  removed,  if  possible.  Burns's  song,  "  The  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night,'  is  in  all  respects  as  applicable  to  Wales  as  to  Scotland ; 
and  I  am  surprised  that  no  Eisteddvod  has  furnished  a  translation 
of  it.  The  'big  ha'  Bible'  is  in  quite  as  much  honour  here  as 
there  ;  and  the  fruit  is  manifest  in  the  social  morality  of  the  two 
countries,  when  compared  to  that  of  the  English  and  the  Irish." 

These  are  glowing  words,  worthy  of  the  author  of  the 
"History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Kymry  ;"  but  they  furnish 
a  truthful  representation  of  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
Welsh  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  general  education,  the 
Kymry  are,  perhaps,  a  little  behind  England,  and  much  behind 
Scotland  ;  but  they  are  in  advance  of  both  in  purely  Biblical 
education,  such  as  is  supplied  in  Sunday  schools,  "  The 
Sunday  school,"  remarks  the  same  excellent  writer,  "  is  the 
crowning  honour  of  Wales,  and  is  an  ornament  to  Noncon- 
formity." That  article  furnishes  a  list  of  periodicals  published 
regularly  in  Welsh,  almost  all  of  a  religious  character.  Six 
weekly  periodicals,  with  a  circulation  ranging  from  2500  to 
9000  ;  sixteen  monthlies,  with  a  range  of  circulation  from  900 
■to  8000  or  9000  ;  two  quarterlies,  with  a  circulation  ranging 
from  900  to  1800.  Add  to  these  the  large  number  of  books 
continually  issuing  from  the  Welsh  press,  and  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  habit  of  reading  and  writing  among  a  population  of 
less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter,  cannot  be  wanting. 

The  statistical  tables  furnished  by  Mr  Rees,  defective  as  we 
hold  them  to  be,  yet  may  suffice  to  shew  that  out  of  a  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  Census  of  1851,  of  1,188,914  souls,  four 
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nonconforming  denominations  only  had  263,505  members  ; 
and  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  hearers  among  the  Baptists 
and  Wesleyans  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  members,  say 
51,000  to  the  former,  and  25,000  to  the  latter,  we  have,  between 
hearers  and  members,  617,430,  out  of  a  little  more  than  a 
million  of  men,  in  regular  attendance  in  nonconformist  places 
of  worship.  These  statistical  facts  prove  what  the  nation  is  at 
heart. 

Hardly  any  of  the  modem  speculations  on  theology  have 
invaded  the  principality.  Most  of  the  theology  of  Germany, 
and  the  form  of  what  has  been  termed  "  negative  theology," 
such  as  has  appeared  in  England,  being  founded  upon  pecu- 
liarities in  critical  exegesis,  rather  than  upon  the  broad  and 
unsophisticated  statements  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  Welsh  people 
leave  the  critics  to  wrangle,  and  cling  with  their  wonted 
tenacity  to  the  plain  statements  which  they  find  in  the  open 
Bible.  Neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  of  Wales  have  entered 
far  into  the  wilderness  of  the  newly-discovered  lands  in  theo- 
logy. They  prefer  to  stand  fast  by  the  Bible,  as  understood 
by  the  ancient  fathers  and  the  Puritan  champions,  and  regard 
the  modern  discoveries  as  a  mirage  offered  them  in  exchange 
for  the  old  terra  firma  of  the  ages.  A  few  attempts  have 
been  made,  principally  by  young  clergymen  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  to  introduce  certain  wild  theological  speculations  into 
the  literature  of  the  Kymry ;  but  they  proved  abortive,  and 
were  almost  all  forgotten  in  a  couple  of  years.  That  must 
always  be  the  result,  wherever  the  voice  of  God  in  the  Bible  is 
considered  clearer  and  more  decisive  than  his  voice  in  Reason, 
as  it  now  is.  The  people  of  the  principality  hold  that  God,  in 
his  present  relation  to  man  and  to  the  world,  can  only  be 
fitly  known  by  means  of  the  Bible. 

The  modern  tendency  to  try  to  constitute  the  physical  and 
mathematical  laws  of  the  universe  into  a  sort  of  necessity  from 
which  neither  the  world,  nor  man,  nor  even  God  himself,  can 
in  any  case  deviate — the  tendency,  in  fact,  to  deny  the  spiritual 
and  the  supernatural  altogether — has  not  ruffled  the  surface 
of  the  national  mind  of  the  Kymry. 

The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  a  religion  of  power.  Outwardly 
it  may  put  on  different  forms,  but  power  is  inherent  in  its 
nature.  He  who  believes  that  God  always  speaks  the  Bible, 
will  always  find  him  in  it ;  and  he  who,  by  a  felt  faith,  finds 
him  there,  finds  that  religion  is  a  power,  as  the  Welsh  people 
know  by  experience. 
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Theologische  Studien  und  Eritiken,  1862.    Parts  \st  and  2d. 

The  first  number  of  this  periodical  for  1862  opens  with  a  discussion  between 
Bahr  and  Ullmann,  on  the  subject  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  as 
the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the  evangelical  church.  Bahr,  who  main- 
tains the  affirmative,  regards  this  principle  as  the  decided  antithesis  to  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome.  He  elaborately  establishes  the  Scripture  basis  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers  by  an  exegesis  of  the  most  important 
passages,  such  as  1  Peter  ii.  5,  and  then  inquires  into  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  recognised  in  various  periods  of  Church  history,  especially  adducing  the 
strong  statements  of  Luther  and  Spener  in  former  times,  and  of  Neander  and 
Rothe  in  our  time.  Ullmann,  who  follows  him  with  "  one  word  more  on  the 
significance  of  the  universal  priesthood  for  the  constitution  of  the  evangelical 
church,"  coincides  with  Bahr  in  all  the  essential  points  of  his  exegetical 
and  historical  exposition.  But  he  maintains  that  the  universal  priesthood  is 
neither  destined  nor  adapted  to  furnish  the  principle  and  foundation  of  a 
church-constitution.  He  insists  that  it  is  rather  the  idea  of  the  church  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  must  stand  in  the  first  rank.  While  Ullmann 
assumes  a  different  idea,  he  does  not  maintain  that  the  thought  for  which 
Bahr  argues  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  for  where  it  is  lost  sight  of, 
the  church  necessarily  assumes  a  hierarchic  form,  opposed  to  the  apostolic 
spirit.  But  he  shews  that  the  priestly  action  of  the  universal  priesthood 
does  not  consist  in  ruling,  but  in  offering  '"'  spiritual  sacrifices  ;"  and  he 
shews  that  not  every  nominal  Christian  or  baptized  person  comes  within  the 
class  of  the  spiritual  priesthood.  This  is  an  important  discussion,  which  has 
been  also  carried  on  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie  during  the 
past  year. 

After  this  there  follows  an  elaborate  exegetical  paper,  which  is  continued 
at  still  greater  length  in  the  second  part,  on  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 
particularly  on  the  statement  that  Jesus  hiZoi[Jjri<^cLro,  rendered  "  groaned 
within  himself"  in  the  English  version.  The  writer  labours  to  prove  that 
the  word  can  only  denote  "  to  be  indignant,"  and  adduces  the  immense 
preponderance  of  exegetical  authorities,  from  the  Greek  expositors  to  the 
present  day,  as  supporting  his  view.  He  holds  that  Christ's  anger  had  for 
its  object  death  under  which  Lazarus  lay.  The  erudition  of  the  paper  is 
very  great,  and  will  be  read  with  intense  interest,  whether  the  writer's  con- 
clusion be  adopted  or  not. 

Next  follows  a  paper  by  the  younger  Krumraacher,  on  the  subject  or  party 
who  speaks  in  Rom.  vii.,  which  is  well  vindicated  and  proved  to  be  Paul 
himself.  Then  there  is  an  interesting  review  of  the  correspondence  recently 
published  between  Sailer,  Diepenbrock,  and  Passavant,  three  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  recently  produced.  The  last 
article  is  an  erudite  review  of  the  value  of  Kuenen's  New  Testament,  accord- 
ing to  the  Vatican  MS. 
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In  the  second  number  of  this  periodical  we  have,  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Auberlon,  of  Basle,  an  elaborate  eschatological  paper  on  Christ's  discourse  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv,  A  full  outline  of  all  the  recent  literature  is  supplied. 
The  writer  asserts  that  "  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away,"  means  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  is  a  sense  that  y'svicc  will  not  bear.  Besides  some 
papers  of  less  importance,  there  are  two  interesting  reviews,  one  of  Henke's 
George  Calixtus,  and  another  of  Bleck's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Jakrhiiclier  fUr  Detdsche  Theohgie,  1862. 

This  important  Review,  in  its  first  number  for  this  year,  has  an  article  "  on 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,"  by  A.  Klopper,  Private  Docent  in 
Greifswald.  The  article  is  based  on  2  Cor.  v.  1-6,  of  which  it  gives  a  full 
exegetical  analysis.  The  next  article,  by  Dorner,  is  one  of  much  value  "  on 
the  sinless  perfection  of  Jesus."  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  transfer  to  our 
own  Review  next  number.  The  next  article  is  "  on  the  heavenly  cor- 
poreity. ' '  Next  follow  reviews  of  books,  of  Hengstenberg  on  John,  of  K  ahnis' 
Dogmatik,  of  Schmid's  Christian  Ethics,  &c.,  &c. 

Tlieologische  Zeitschrifi,  1862. 

This  Lutheran  Review,  in  the  part  that  has  come  to  hand  for  the  present 
year,  contains  the  following  articles  :  on  the  symbolical  numbers  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  Dr  Kliefoth ;  on  the  relation  of  the  divine  word  and  of  the  holy 
sacrament  to  each  other,  by  Pastor  Kracht;  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Hungary  ;  and  reviews  of  theological  works. 

Zeitschrifi  fiir  die  gesamnUe  Lutherische  Theologie,  1862. 

The  articles  in  this  periodical  for  January  1862,  are  the  following  :  con- 
tribution to  the  revision  of  the  idea  of  Inspiration,  by  Pralat  Mehring  ;  a 
literary  and  historical  life-sketch  of  Dr  J.  Peter  Mynster,  by  Rudelbach 
and  the  reforming  martyrs  of  Italy.     The  number  contains  the  usual  book- 
notices  so  justly  appreciated. 

Zeitschrifi  fiir  die  Historische  Theologie,  first  and  second  part,  1862. 

The  first  number  of  this  periodical  for  the  present  year  contains  a  lumin- 
ous account  of  the  Polish  literature,  by  Schnaase  of  Dantzic;  and  communica- 
tions relative  to  the  history  of  Protestant  sects  in  the  Hessian  Church. 
The  second  number  contains  two  valuable  papers  :  Bernard's  (of  Clairvaux) 
views  of  the  Christian  life,  an  article  which  evinces  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Bernard's  opinions  and  writings  ;  and  the  history  of  the  attempted 
union  between  Rome  and  Hanover  during  the  I7th  century,  by  means  of  the 
memorable  negotiations  between  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz.  This  is  followed  by 
an  interesting  letter  of  Mosheim's  to  a  friend  in  reference  to  a  literary  per- 
formance in  which  the  latter  waa  occupied. 
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DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

Proiestantische  Bladen  for  Dec.  1861. 

Dk  Gesler,  a  Lutheran  divine,  thus  describes  the  parties  and  theological 
schools  in  the  Dutch  Church  : — 

No  nation  has  a  more  elorious  past  than  Holland ;  in  no  land  has  the 
quickening  power  of  the  Reformation  more  manifested  itself.  Long  was  it 
ere  the  people  were  moved ;  for  many  years  did  they  submit  to  the  most 
fearful  persecution  and  oppression  ;  but  once  roused,  they  yielded  not  till 
they  achieved  their  freedom, — they  waged  that  eighty  years'  war  which 
has,  not  without  reason,  inspired  Schiller  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

The  old  renown  of  Holland  is  lessened,  almost  gone.  The  people  whose 
past  was  so  great  have  an  insignificant  present,  a  dark  future.  Why  ?  All 
parties  are  ready  with  their  respective  answers.  One  replies,  "  Because 
the  Netherlands  have  denied  God,  by  separating  Church  and  State."  An- 
other asserts  "  that  constitutional  progress  has  hitherto  been  too  much 
impeded  ;  that  love  of  the  old  has  been  too  strong  to  permit  the  country 
freely  and  fully  to  develop  her  resources."  But,  notwithstanding  these 
and  similar  party  answers,  the  question  still  remains  unsolved.  Nor  in- 
deed can  one  reply  be  given.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result, 
the  chief  of  which  has  certainly  been  the  internal  degeneracy  of  the  nation. 
But  even  in  this  change  the  peculiarity  of  character  to  which  we  have 
alluded  manifests  itself.  So  long  as  the  nation  contended  for  those  rights 
which  are  dearest  to  man — civil  and  religious  liberty — the  object  aimed  at 
was  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of;  but  these  once  obtained,  the  people, 
weary  with  the  contest,  pursued  every  one  less  noble  objects.  Thus  in- 
creasing wealth  produced  luxury,  and  the  still  worse  evils  of  licentious- 
ness ;  and,  while  the  character  of  the  people  in  general  degenerated,  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  became  weakened  by  internal  dissensions ;  to  all  which 
must  be  added,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  great  Orange,  who  bad  delivered 
England  from  Popery  and  tyranny,  a  new  race  succeeded  to  the  stadholder- 
ship,  less  eminent  than  the  former  heroes  of  the  House  of  Orange.  Many 
reasons  can  thus  be  mentioned  why  a  land,  once  synonymous  with  free- 
dom, has  been  deprived  of  almost  all  share  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and 
why  the  people  themselves  have  lost  so  much  of  their  internal  strength. 
But  who  would  search  for  the  causes  of  such  a  change  in  human  strength 
and  weakness  only — in  the  character  of  the  people  alone  ?  Does  not  the 
'  Spirit  of  God  control  the  destinies  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals — 
does  he  not  dethrone  kings  and  set  kings  up — exalt  nations  and  humble 
them — and,  when  they  have  fulfilled  their  task,  permit  other  nations  to 
occupy  their  place  ?  As  Saxony,  which  first  represented  the  new  ideas  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  replaced  by  Prussia — as  the  might  of 
Sweden  has  passed  over  to  Russia — so,  in  western  Europe,  has  England 
assumed  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  States  General.  The  small 
republic  could  overcome  Spain  and  France  ;  but  against  England,  exalted 
by  her  Protestantism,  she  could  not  prevail. 
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Holland  has  fallen  !  And  the  greater  her  past  has  been,  the  sadder  her 
present  position  appears.  Not  that  the  old  spirit  of  the  people  has  died 
out.  No  I  there  are  still  noble  influences  at  work;  and  these,  where  they 
are  found,  act  in  the  old  traditional  manner.  It  is  only  needful  to  recall 
the  year  1815,  and  the  universal  enthusiasm  amid  which  freedom  from  the 
French  yoke  was  achieved  and  the  hereditary  House  of  Orange  restored — 
to  remember  the  bloody  days  of  1830,  when,  in  spite  of  the  foreign  aid 
extended  to  the  Belgic  rebellion,  the  little  country  so  nobly  defended  her 
rights — to  be  convinced  that  the  old  spirit  still  lives.  And  this  appears 
also  in  the  revived  ecclesiastical  life  of  which  we  now  purpose  to  speak. 

The  present  movements  have  their  origin  of  course  in  the  history  of 
earlier  times ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Holland  is,  on  account  of 
Its  transcendent  importance,  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  glance  at  it.  It  is  significant  aa  to  the  character  of  the  people,  that 
the  "Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,"  who,  as  recent  investigations  have 
more  and  more  clearly  shewn,  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  in  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  Reformation,  were  of  Dutch  descent  ;  and  that  a 
Gerhard  Groete,  a  Thomas  k  K  em  pis,  a  John  Wessel,  Ganzvoort,  are 
genuine  types  of  the  religious  Dutch  character.  If  the  Reformation  was 
only  gradually  effected,  its  influence  has  been  permanent;  and  it  is  not 
without  significance,  that  in  Holland  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was 
speedily  replaced  by  the  more  decided  Calvinistic  doctrine.  And  if  the 
religious  life  expressed  in  the  Calvinistic  form,  which,  starting  with  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  has  for  its  aim  the  full  assurance  of  personal 
salvation,  is  more  decided,  but  at  the  same  time  more  one-sided,  than  the 
other  development,  it  was  in  Holland  that  the  dogma  of  predestination 
found,  in  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  its  completion.  But  not  the 
less,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Jtemonstrant  theology  a  genuine  child  of  the 
Netherlands.  Is  it  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Dutch  Reformed  "  Scho- 
lasticism," has  been  still  more  develf>ped,  and  tends  still  more  to  narrow- 
mindedness  than  the  Lutheran,  and  that  the  most  animated  controversies 
find  their  models  in  the  Voetian  and  Cocceian  disputes? 

Later  than  elsewhere,  but  with  greater  results,  the  new  movements  of 
the  eighteenth  century  manifested  themselves  in  Holland.  There,  too, 
after  Arminianism,  long  proscribed,  became  all-prevalent  in  the  state 
church,  and  the  battle  commenced  between  rationalism  and  super- 
naturalism  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  theological  parties,  a  reac- 
tion has  taken  place,  which,  finding  support  in  a  great  body  of  the  people, 
has  gained  much  ground  ;  and  out  of  this  battle  betwixt  the  old  and  new 
Protestantism  has  sprung  a  whole  series  of  different  parties,  which  are  still 
encamped  against  each  other,  and  which,  under  the  two  leading  divisions 
of  orthodox  and  libeml,  comprise  a  number  of  smaller  parties.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  Dutch  theologian  not  to  choose  his  party ;  and  it  is  a  reli- 
gious duty  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner  to  hear  all  parties,  but  let  his  judg- 
ment be  dependent,  not  on  tlieir  opinions  and  prejudices,  but  alone  on  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  which,  in  the  life  of  the  church,  is  indeed  developed  under 
many  different  forms,  but  which  in  the  word  of  God  is  not  divided. 
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1.  The  Orthodox  Schools.— A.  great  proportion  of  the  people,  and  a  not 
insignificant  number  of  the  preachers — at  the  highest,  however,  not  reckoned 
above  a  fourth  of  the  whole  clergy  (1500  in  number) — comprise  the  different 
sections  which  are  generally  reckoned  as  orthodox.  Some  more  symiolico- 
believing,  others  mys'.icopious,  others  still  taking  their  ground  on  a  Biblical 
stand-point. 

The  true  rise  of  the  orthodox  school  dates  from  the  Restoration  of  1815  ; 
more  particularly  the  celebrated  publication  of  Da  Costa  against  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  appeared  in  1823,  may  be  regarded  as  its  first  significant 
note.  Its  origin,  however,  we  must  look  for  further  back  ;  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  long-existing  convictions  of  the  people.  As  from  the  beginning 
there  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  States  General,  side  by  side,  two 
mutually  opposite  currents  of  opinion — the  one  more  inclined  to  the 
stadholdership,  the  other  more  aristocratico-republican  —  the  one  pre- 
ferring Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  the  other  Remonstrantism — and,  as  is  well 
known,  the  political  and  religious  elements  flowed  side  by  side  in  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  so  these  two  politico-religious  parties  have  continued  ever 
since.  And  when,  in  the  convulsions  of  the  years  of  revolution,  the  politico 
and  ecclesiastico-liberalism  triumphed,  love  for  the  House  of  Orange  and 
the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  fathers  continued  as  deeply  rooted  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  as  before.  With  the  reaction  of  1815,  which 
everywhere  restored  the  old  kings,  old  laws  and  -the  old  faith,  or  orthodoxy 
in  Holland,  gained  much  ground  also  ;  while  in  the  theological  chairs, 
not  rationalism  properly  so  called,  but  great  indifference  as  to  dogmatic 
theology,  still  prevailed.  This  orthodoxy,  ingrained  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  earlier  times,  naturally  distinguished  itself  by  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  zeal,  by  inward  child-like  piety,  and  by  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  not  less  by  the  unsophisticated  {naive)  conviction 
that  religion  and  orthodoxy  are  identical. 

Thus  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  in  a  publication  to  which  vre  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  refer  ("  Le  Parti-antirevolutionnaire  et  Confessionel  dans 
r  eglise  Refiirme  de  Pay-Bas,"  1860,  p.  10),  describes  how,  after  the  years 
of  revolution  and  war,  and  finally  of  deliverance  (1813-15),  as  later,  after 
the  storm  of  1830,  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  the  Lord  revived  an  active 
Christianity.  "  Thus  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  one  found  one's 
self,  in  common  with  a  considerable  number  of  those  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  who,  with  greater  or  less  fidelity  and  life,  had  preserved  the  good 
treasure  of  the  faith,  on  the  territory  of  great  scriptural  facts.  In  itself 
regarded,  the  revival  was  neither  Calvinistic,  Lutheran,  nor  Baptist :  it  vras 
Christian.  It  assumed  not  for  a  banner  the  old  orthodoxy  of  Dort,  but  the 
old  banner  of  the  Reformation — the  tones  of  God ;  and  if  it  found  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  admirably  expressed  in  our  symbolical  books — if  it  set  a 
high  value  on  a  rule  of  faith  so  consistent  with  the  holy  Scriptures — if  it 
set  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  the  duty  of  the  preachers  over  against 
the  desolations  of  rationalism — then  it  cared  not,  with  childish  fear,  either 
to  accept  or  reject  the  absolute  and  literal  yoke  of  symbols."  If  to  this 
religious  awakening  much  has  been  attributed  which  does  not  properly 
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belong  to  it,  it  remains  notwithstanding  a  bright  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Dutch  Church.  But  that  a  revival  of  the  later  orthodoxy  must  have 
been  favoured  by  it,  appears  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  it  was  not 
theological,  but  religious;  and  hence  the  well-known  confounding  on  the 
part  of  many  of  theology  and  religion,  which  makes  religion  consist  in  the 
accepting  of  definite  theological  formulas. 

The  rise  of  the  school  of  Bilderdyk,  from  which  have  come  the  most  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  orthodoxy,  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  religious 
revival,  but  dS  having  exercised  no  less  influence.  Willem  Bilderdyk,  poet 
of  the  first  rank — an  exceedingly  creative  mind  in  more  respects  than  one — 
had,  from  various  causes,  become  estranged  from  the  spirit  of  his  times, 
and  began  to  search  for  his  models  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory. But  repelling  others  as  he  had  himself  been  repelled,  his  influence 
would  never  have  been  much  felt,  but  for  his  more  distinguished  disciple  Da 
Costa.  Da  Costa  is  now  deceased  ;  the  theological  and  political  differences 
which  separated  him  from  many  during  his  life,  have,  on  account  of  his 
greatness  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  been  forgotten,  and  all  parties  of  his 
fatherland  are  proud  to  name  him  as  their  countryman.  It  would  lead  us 
too  much  into  details  to  relate  how,  led  by  Bilderdyk  from  a  belief  in  Moses 
to  faith  in  the  Saviour  of  his  people  and  of  all  peoples,  he  attacked  with 
glowing  enthusiasm  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which,  according  to  him,  had  be- 
come alien  to  Christianity.  But  great  was  the  sensation  which  Da  Costa's 
polemique  produced  :  and  if  it  gave  rise  at  first  to  prejudices  and  suspicions 
we  yet  find  in  it  the  first  signs  of  life  of  the  now  considerable  orthodox  party. 
But  his  greatness  consists,  and  this  must  not  be  forgotten,  not  in  his  theo- 
logical views,  whose  fundamental  idea,  a  Judaic  Chiliasm,  was  in  conflict 
with  the  prevalent,  and  (by  himself  so  named)  heathen  Christianity,  not  in 
his  powerof  controversy — the  unprejudiced  foreigner  can  onlyregret  the  mode 
of  his  attack  upon  Groningen  and  Leyden ;  it  consisted  far  more  in  his 
eminent  talents  as  a  poet  and  an  orator,  and  the  movement  effected  by  him 
still  more  than  by  Bilderdyk,  to  which,  as  the  poetical  current,  we  must 
assign  a  place,  next  the  old  ortlwdox,  and  religious  awakenings,  as  a  third 
chief  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  present  orthodoxy,  has  more  than  all  the 
others  been  represented  by  poetically  gifted  minds  whom  he  had  attracted. 
That,  in  general,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  present  Dutch  orthodoxy,  that  her 
most  distinguished  representatives,  under  the  influence  of  one  or  more  of 
these  three  currents  (none  of  which  has  a  strictly  theological  aspect),  adhere 
to  the  principles  common  to  all. 

The  most  ultra-party  consists  of  the  Dissenting  Reformed  Church,  which 
numbers  nearly  60,000  souls,  but  which  possesses  no  representatives  of 
importance,  and  has  from  the  beginning  been  torn  by  internal  dissensions. 
But  nothing  brings  out  the  difference  between  the  present  and  earlier  periods 
more  clearly  than  the  fact  that,  while  at  one  time  the  party  inclined  to 
Remonstrantism  were  at  Dort  driven  out  of  the  church,  the  idtra-Calvinists 
have  now  separated  themselves  from  her.  In  this  party  we  find  the  first 
mentioned  current  of  opinions  prevalent,  a  party  which  can  present  the 
principles  of  Protestantism  in  the  form  only  in  which  they  have  received 
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them  at  the  hands  of  distinguished  fathers,  and  whose  many  extremes,  ill 
Bpite  of  the  active  zeal  by  which  they  are  animated,  furnish  unbelief  more 
with  an  occasion  for  scoflBng,  than  with  reverence  for  the  divine  power  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  influence  of  this  party  upon  the  general  body  is, 
however  not  important  enough  to  detain  us  longer  here. 

Of  much  more  importance  are  the  representatives  of  orthodoxy  within  the 
Reformed  Church  itself,  who  in  various  degrees  attract  our  attention.  The 
party  known  in  the  Netherlands  itself  as  the  "  Stahl"  party,  and  the  closely 
connected  anti-revolutionary  party,  deserve  the  greatest  attention.  Con- 
tending for  truths  which  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  shares  the 
lot  of  its  German  co-religionists,  that  it  is  more  slandered  than  known, 
while  in  the  bosom  of  orthodoxy  itself  there  are  men  of  eminence  who  are 
opposed  to  it.  Not  as  a  divine,  but  as  a  distinguished  statesman  and  his- 
torian, Groen  van  Prinsterer  represents  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  in  its  connec- 
tion with  his  state  policy.  The  views,  as  a  statesman,  of  a  man  whom 
Reville,  a  representative  of  the  "  modern  theology,"  ranks  (in  the  Bevue  des 
deux  Mondes,  15th  June  1860)  among  the  men  of  whom  a  land  may  well 
be  proud,  may  not  be  passed  over  without  notice  in  a  sketch  of  the  theolo- 
gical schools  of  Holland,  since  he  assumes  the  authority  of  the  divine 
word  as  the  fundamental  principle  in  the  government  alike  of  church  and 
state.  Deducing  from  the  Scriptures  the  divine  right  of  the  magistrate, 
he  condemns,  not  indeed  every  so-called  revolution — for  some  revolutions, 
such  as  the  Dutch  and  English,  he  defends  as  just — but  such  a  revolution 
as  is,  in  principle,  an  overturning  of  the  order  appointed  by  God  ;  a  revo- 
lution which  is  an  upsetting  of  the  common  foundations  of  freedom  and 
right.  In  a  series  of  important  publications  (among  which  his  important 
work  "Infidelity  and  Revolution,"  Ongeloof  en  Eevolulie,  may  be  men- 
tioned), and  in  many  contributions  to  the  weekly  newspaper  "  De  Neder- 
lander,"  Groen  has  stated  and  defended  his  views.  The  result  of  all  his 
efforts,  Groen  himself,  in  the  introduction  to  the  2d  vol.  of  his  collected 
works,  has  stated  thus  : — "  Every  system  against  which  I  have  contended 
triumphs  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  state,  even  in  the 
course  of  history,  but  they  cannot  shake  my  convictions."  As  a  son 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  distinguishes  himself  fi-om  the  Lutheran 
Stahl,  of  whom,  however,  in  his  last  publication  ("  Le  parti  anti-revo- 
lutionnaire  et  Confessional,"  &c.,  p.  6-9),  he  expresses  his  high  esteem. 
The  connection  between  his  anti-revolutionary  principle  and  orthodoxy 
he  shews  himself  in  an  article  written  against  Trottet  in  the  Chretienne 
Evangdigtie  of  25th  Oct.  1859.  He  describes  the  principles  of  the  school 
,thu8  : — "  We  are  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  That  is,  we  contend  against 
the  greatest  of  all  errors,  both  political  and  theological,  the  doctrine,  viz., 
which  substitutes  for  revealed  truth  and  divine  authority  the  supremacy  of 
reason  and  of  the  individual  will,  which  overturns  church  and  state,  and 
destroys  the  foundations  of  morality  and  of  society.  We  are  the  confes- 
sional party.  That  is  to  say,  we  hold  that  every  church  ought  to  possess  a 
creed,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  her  hope  and  faith,  and  that  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  once  so  distinguished  and  faithful,  can  proclaim  no  unlimited 
freedom  of  doctrine,  without  denying  her  confession,  her  faith,  and  her  past 
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history,  and  without  separating  the  bands  which  connect  her  with  the 
Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  and  with  the  holy  catholic  church.  We 
are  the  orthodox  party.  That  is  to  say,  we  profess  the  truths  which  the 
evangelical  churches,  with  remarkable  unanimity,  have  expressed  in  their 
Bymbolical  books." — (Pref.,  pp.  9,  10.) 

In  this  section  of  orthodoxy,  powerful  chiefly  because  of  the  personal 
influence  of  Groen,  we  find  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  old  reformed 
spirit,  which  has  still  survived  among  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  personal  friends  of  Bilderdyk  ;  while  the  " philanlhropw"  trait 
by  which  it  is  characterised  shews  that  they  not  unjustly  regard  the  revival 
as  its  historical  origin.  We  must,  however,  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
party  the  proper  Bilderdykians,  such  as  the  now  deceased  Da  Costa,  and  his 
distinguished  friend  Capadose,  who  says :  "  I  cannot  forget  how  he  once 
demonstrated  to  me,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  that  all  science  was  really 
founded  upon  faith  ;  since  that  was  no  science  which  was  the  product  only 
of  man — God  was  the  central  point  of  all  science,  philosophy  itself  having 
its  origin  in  faith."  His  severe  logic,  frightened  at  no  consequences, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  Calvin,  and  he  appeared  to  find  his 
calling  in  comparing  the  Christianity  of  the  Protestants  of  the  present  with 
the  old  orthodoxy. 

A  genuine  Calvinist  also,  according  to  competent  judgment,  we  find  in 
Molenaar,  whose  anonymous  "  Address  to  my  Reformed  Fellow-Believers," 
published  in  1827,  at  one  time  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  which,  with 
the  shortly  before  published  writings  of  Da  Costa  and  Capadose,  belongs  to 
the  first  signs  of  life  of  the  orthodox  opposition.  When,  somewhat  later, 
the  secession  movement  commenced,  the  strict  confessional  party  found  an 
organ  in  the  "  Nederlansche  Stemmen,"  among  whose  editors,  besides  Da 
Costa,  Willem  de  Clerck  deserves  notice.  As  a  poet  of  remarkable  talent, 
he  gave  in  the  monthly  survey  of  the  above  periodical,  proofs  of  rare  eru- 
dition, of  amazing  breadth  «)f  view,  but  above  all,  of  unaffected  childlike 
faith.  By  the  noble  epitaph  which  Da  Costa  has  consecrated  to  him,  by  the 
beautiful  verses  which  Beets  has  written  to  his  memory,  one  is  made  conti- 
tinually  to  regi-et  that  so  much  precious  treasure  of  Dutch  literature  is  so 
limited  by  a  language  almost  exclusively  confined  to  so  small  a  land.  If 
the  Nederlansche  IStemmen  was  formerly  the  organ  of  the  strict  orthodox 
party,  we  may  now  name  as  such,  the  Heraut,  edited  by  the  Jewish  mis- 
sionary Schwartz. 

If  the  evangelical  or  ethical  school,  represented  by  Chautepie  de  la  Saus- 
saye,  in  the  Ernst  en  Brede  (now  stopped),  is  opposed  to  the  confessional 
party  just  described,  still  less  can  we  number  the  few  theologians  properly 
80  called,  who  can  be  named  among  the  orthodox  party,  as  belonging  to  it. 
We  refer  here  to  the  oldsupra-naturalisticUtrechtfaculty,  which  in  lleringa's 
disciple  Vinke  continues  to  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  most  distinguished 
expounder  of  the  practical  theology.  Not  less  are  we  reminded  of  the  two 
founders  of  the  "  Jaarboeken  voor  Wetenschappelyketheologie,"  Van  Oostersee 
and  Doedes.  While  the  confessional  school  can  appeal  only  to  Hengsten- 
berg  as  holding  similar  views,  and  with  the  school  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Neander  can  claim  no  connection,  Vinke  represesents  the  well  known  older 
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supra-naturalistic  school,  as  it  flourished  particularly  under  Heringa  and 
Vaa  der  Palm,  whom  we  must  rank,  however,  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
liberal  biblical  than  to  the  orthodox  party.  "We  should  do  the  supra  natu- 
ralistic party  no  injustice,  were  we  to  assert  that,  with  all  its  merits,  it  ia 
more  adapted  to  the  past  than  the  present  time.  It  is  not  the  surest  pledge 
of  the  theological  life  inspired  by  this  section  of  the  Utrecht  school,  that  its 
most  distinguished  pupils  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  more  influ- 
enced by  the  philosophy  of  Opzoomer,  who  has  called  into  life  the  most  ex- 
treme liberal  section,  and  that  orthodoxy  first  began  to  be  inspired  with 
hope  for  the  spread  of  her  principles  with  the  appointment  of  Doedes  as 
professor  et  Utrecht. 

Doedes,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  Van  Oostersee,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career  (which  the  first  began  with  a  dissertation  on  Christ's 
resurrection  in  1841,  the  second,  with  a  defence  of  Christ's  birth  from  a 
virgin),  a  career  which,  by  the  founding  of  the  Jaarboeken  voor  Wefenschap- 
pelylce  theologie,  has  been  of  much  importance  to  the  whole  Dutch  theology, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  defenders  of  the  moderate  orthodoxy.  Doedes, 
however,  who  is  more  particularly  distinguished  as  a  Biblical  critic,  has 
always  maintained  the  same  stand-point,  while  Oostersee  has  changed  the 
principles  which  he  originally  maintained.  In  1847,  after  Opzoomer's 
well-known  attack  on  the  fundamental  fact  of  Christianity,  he  developed, 
in  his  defence  of  Christianity  as  against  philosophy,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion as  a  historico-critical  one,  since  Christianity -has  no  foundation  to  stand 
upon  if  the  historical  facts  are  surrendered  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  his 
inaugural  address  as  professor,  he  maintains,  that  if  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives were  unworthy  of  belief,  faith  could  exist  no  longer,  and  demanded  from 
the  empirical  school,  which  denied  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  the  twofold 
proof,  that  the  formation  of  the  Coswosabsolutely  excluded  a  miracle,  and  that 
the  evangelical  history  in  general  could  have  happened  apart  from  miracles. 
Bitterly  did  Pierson  attack  his  mihi  constat  with  respect  to  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, reproaching  him,  that  while  denying  the  application  of  the  impossible  to 
miracles,  he  has  acted  inconsistently  with  his  own  position  in  afiirming 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  disciples  could  have  been  deceived.  lu 
opposition  to  him,  Doedes  puts  the  difference  between  apostolic  and  modern 
Christianity  in  the  clearest  light,  while  not  in  all  points  withholding  his 
consent  from  the  results  of  the  more  recent  criticism.  In  general,  he  is 
more  highly  esteemed  as  a  critic  and  exegete  than  as  a  dogmaticist. 

A  wholly  different  path  has  been  followed  by  Van  Oostersee,  the  colleague 
for  many  years  of  Doedes  in  the  church  at  Rotterdam,  and  who  for  his 
eloquence  as  a  preacher  has  become  well  known  in  other  lands.  We  must 
'distinguish  two  periods  in  his  mental  development.  He  began,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  newly  commenced  periodical,  with  an  article  on  the  present  state 
of  apologetics,  and  its  scientific  development.  His  fundamental  principle 
was,  that  the  proof  from  miracles,  now  no  longer  tenable,  must  be  exchanged 
for  the  internal,  experimental  evidence.  But  as  he  gave  expression  to  his 
views  on  this  point  in  ambiguous  terms,  his  reasoning  could  not  but  afford 
the  less  satisfaction  after  the  acute  empirical  fallacy  of  Opzoomer,  He, 
however,  defended  in  substance  the  same  position,  in  his  article  in  the  third 
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year's  issue,  on  "  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  last  ground  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;"  in  which  he  laid  down  the  position,  that  the  religious  ex- 
perience produced  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  every  Christian  was  an  infallible 
ground  of  faith.  But  more  hardly  pressed,  he  gradually  relinquished  this 
position  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  ninth  year's  issue,  he  frankly  declared  that, 
seduced  at  first  by  the  example  of  many  disciples  of  Schleiermacher,  he  had 
adopted  the  subjective  theory,  but  that  he  must  now  relinquish  it,  and  yield 
to  the  objective  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The  principle  of  authority  is 
now  the  central  point  of  his  system.  It  cannot  appear  wonderful  that  he 
who  himself,  in  the  sixth  year's  issue  of  the  periodical,  had  described  this 
position  as  unscientific,  should  now  be  regarded  by  his  (old)  party  as  dead 
to  science.  Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  to  this  second  stage,  when  he 
could  for  the  first  time  be  regarded  as  orthodox,  important  theological  works 
by  him — and  onaccount  of  oratorical  talents,  his  reputation  as  a  preacher 
has  steadily  increased.  It  is  alleged  against  him  that  he  is  not  self-depend- 
ent enough,  and  that  he  has  therefore  not  only  taken  refuge  in  the  unpro- 
testant  doctrine  of  authority,  but  that  he  has  permitted  himself  to  be  guided 
by  others,  (Reville,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  18C0,  p.  949). 

If,  in  spite  of  this,  we  find  in  Oostersee's  poetical  mind  an  important  sup- 
port of  the  milder  orthodoxy,  we  must  by  no  means  omit  menticming  other 
men,  more  poetically  than  critically  moulded,  who,  in  their  own  respective 
spheres,  represent  this  section  of  the  Christian  faith.  As,  e.  g.,  Beets,  whose 
Camera  Obscura,  written  during  his  college  course,  continues  one  of  the 
genuine  classical  works  of  Dutch  literature,  and  whose  Stichtelyke  Uren, 
highly  appreciated  by  all  parties,  not  only  in  Holland,  but  in  Germany,  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  illustration  of  the  union  of  Biblical  knowledge  with  that 
of  man.  So  likewise  Hasebroek,  who,  at  first  a  mystic  (he  holds  Tholuck  in 
high  esteem,  and  in  many  respects  reminds  one  of  Tholuck),  proposes  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  orthodoxy,  not  a  Calvinistic  system,  but  simply 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Next  him  we  may  also  mention  here  the 
name  of  Ten  hate. 

That  these  men  first  mentioned  stand  in  conscious  opposition  to  the 
stricter  orthodoxy,  is  sufficiently  shewn  by  the  article  which  Beets  wrote  in 
Ernst  en  Vrede,  against  the  well  known  address  of  LudhoflFin  1854,  on  the 
appointment  of  theological  professors.  He  was  also  the  president  of  a 
society  of  the  same  name  {Emnt  en  Vrcde),  which  numbers  about  forty 
members,  and  whose  principles  were,  moral  earnestness  and  calm  discussion, 

Chantepie  de  la  Haussaye,  who  names  his  position  the  ethico-irenical 
C"  ethisch-irenische"),  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mediator  between  the 
liberal  and  orthodox  schools,  since  his  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been  to 
eflPect  a  cessation  of  the  contest  between  science  and  faith.  Rightly  placing 
in  the  foreground  personal  faith  in  the  Saviour  as  the  principle  of  life  in 
every  Christian,  and  finding  this  expressed  in  a  remarkable  way  in  the  Pro- 
testant Confession,  he  found  himself  moreover,  as  he  himself  says,  attracted 
to  orthodoxy  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Da  Costa  ;  but  the  hatred  and 
uncharitableness,  which,  among  other  faults,  manifested  themselves  among 
the  orthodox,  repelled  his  milder  spirit,  yet  more  mystic  than  "  pietistio." 
And  in  truth,  when  one  considers  the  articles  and  addresses  circulated  by 
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many  orthodox  unions  of  the  so-called  friends  of  truth  and  others  against 
liberty  of  scientific  inquiry  in  general,  and  the  persons  of  heterodox  preachers 
in  particular,  every  one  who  finds  the  central  point  of  religion,  not  in  an 
ecclesiastical  dogma,  but  in  the  living  personality  of  the  Saviour,  and  who 
knows  that  Christ  shall  recognise  his  people  by  their  love,  can  only  cherish 
the  silent  wish  that  the  Lord  may  not  impute  their  uncharitable  judgments 
to  those  who  assume  to  themselves  exclusively  the  name  of  "  the  faithful." 
Since  Saussaye  sees  that  the  unbelief  of  our  age  could  not  be  refuted  by  the 
old  arguments,  and  from  the  first  sought  after  a  conception  of  Christianity 
which  was  not  dependent  on  this  method,  his  ethical  as  well  as  his  irenical 
tendency  attracted  him  towards  the  liberal  party.  Still,  he  went  for  a  long 
time  along  with  the  orthodox  party,  and  was  regarded  abroad  as  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  defendera.  The  strictly  orthodox  however  regard  him  as 
now  no  longer  belonging  to  them — the  more  so,  as  he  himself,  in  Ernst  en 
Vrede  has  separated  himself  more  and  more  from  them  ;  and  this  separation 
has  been  made  more  apparent  by  his  last  pamphlet,  "  La  Crise  religieuse  en 
Holland,"  which  appeared  in  1860.  We  must  class  him,  notwithstanding, 
rather  among  the  milder  orthodox,  than  among  the  properly  so-called  liberal 
party.  The  principal  result  of  his  theological  studies  from  the  beginning  has 
been  his  controversy  with  the  Leyden  school — the  determinism  of  Scholten  : 
of  all  the  opponents  of  this  remarkable  man,  Chautepie  has  been  the 
chief — and  Scholten  himself  has,  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  with 
La  Saussaye,  modified  many  separate  points  of  hfs  system.  In  general,  the 
liberal  party  have  not  stood  by  him.  Thus  he  stands  betwixt  both  parties  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  he  himself  is  no  party  man,  his  periodical  has  ceased ; 
Loman  opposes  him  as  standing  alone  ;  Sepp,  in  his  history  of  Dutch  theo- 
logy,^mentions  his  system  "  as  ready  to  die."  But  in  spite  of  this  opinion 
puhlique  we  must  judge  differently  of  La  Saussaye.  There  are  various  rea- 
sons which  explain  why  he  stands  alone.  His  system,  founded  upon  the 
German  speculative  theology,  is  in  itself  less  in  accordance  with  the  Dutch 
mode  of  thinking ;  his  French,  as  well  as  his  Dutch  style,  must  be  obscure 
and  ambiguous ;  his  undeniable  wavering  between  both  parties,  however 
highly  his  personal  character  is  respected,  cannot  commend  the  stability 
of  his  system.  But  it  is  just  as  certain  that  La  Saussaye  searches  after  truth 
not  otherwise  than  the  most  distinguished  men  of  whom  German  theology 
may  be  proud  (e.  g.,  Nitzsch,  Miiller,  Dorner,  Ilothe),  and  while  therefore 
the  manner  of  his  mediation  between  the  two  parties  cannot  find  accept- 
ance, yet  neither  his  ethical  principles  nor  his  efforts  at  reconciliation  can 
remain  fruitless. 

Certainly  if  we  would  at  this  moment  name  men  of  kindred  minds 
("  geestverwanten")  we  should  find  none.  Perhaps  to  Gunning — who  has 
lately  been  called  from  Ilelversum  to  the  Haag — might  be  assigned  a  place 
between  the  two  parties,  since  he  also,  at  first  pietistic,  but  passing  over  to 
orthodoxy,  will  not  disavow  the  aspects  of  truth  which  liberalism  presents. 
But  it  is  no  pledge  for  the  clearness  of  his  views  that  he  conld  have  received 
a  call  from  the  independent  congregation  of  De  Liefde,  who,  distinguished 
by  many  indisputable  talents,  and  by  cheerful  practical  zeal,  a  zeal,  how- 
ever, partaking  too  much  of  his  own  individual  idiosyncrasy,  has  been  in- 
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duced  to  attach  himself  to  a  peculiar  form  of  church  government ;  and  who 
has  gathered  around  him  a  congregation,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  hia 
person.  We  have  yet  to  name,  as  an  organ  of  the  moderate  orthodox  party, 
the  Christelyke  Stemmen,  edited  by  Heldring,  the  Wichern  of  Holland  ;  while 
for  its  strict  orthodox  tone,  the  title  of  another  periodical,  De  Wochter  qpztons 
Muur,  (The  Watcher  on  Zion's  Wall),  is  sufficiently  characteristic. 


FRENCH  RELIGIOUS  PERIODICALS. 
1.  Eevue  Chretienne,  1862. 
In  the  monthly  numbers  of  this  periodical  which  have  appeared  for  this 
year,  there  are  papers  on  the  religious  life  of  the  United  States,  on  French 
literature  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  crisis  in 
French  Protestantism.  But  the  quarterly  supplement  to  this  periodical, 
which  is  more  particularly  theological,  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
it.  In  this  supplement  we  have  a  translation  of  Dorner's  article  on  the 
sinless  perfection  of  Jesus  ;  the  two  new  theologies,  by  Prof.  Astie  of  Lan- 
Banne ;  the  supernatural,  a  second  reply  to  M.  Reville ;  a  new  discovery  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Herzog  of  Erlangen ;  the  theolo- 
^cal  year  in  Germany ;  and  the  theological  year  in  France. 

2.  Le  Chretien  Evangelique,  1862. 
Among  the  articles  for  this  year's  issue,  we  may  notice  an  unpublished 
sermon  of  Vinet ;  English  preaching  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Wesley  ;  the  new  constitution  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ;  an 
essay  on  the  means  of  stimulating  the  young  to  study,  and  of  inspiring 
them  with  the  love  of  study ;  and  Biblical  studies,  by  F.  de  Rougemont. 
There  is  the  usual  chronicle  of  religious  events,  and  critical  notices  of 
recent  Italian  publications. 


XII.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  for  English  Bible  Students,  c6c.  t&c. 
J3y  C.  E.  Stcakt.     London  :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons.     1862. 

This  is  another  of  the  Messrs  Bagster's  praiseworthy  efforts  to  bring  the 
results  of  the  labour  of  the  most  recent  scholarship  within  the  grasp  of  the 
merely  English  reader.  In  the  author's  own  words,  in  his  introduction,  it 
is  "  an  attempt  to  afford  the  English  Bible  student,  in  the  form  of  marginal 
notes  (which  are  here  collected),  all  the  latest  information  regarding  textual 
criticism.  To  effect  this,  the  readiiiga  o^  the  authorised  version  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  and 
Tregelles,  as  far  as  the  work  of  this  last-named  critic  has  been  published. 
The  plan  pursued  has  been  to  note  only  such  readings  as  affect  the  sense. 
This,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  adhered  to.  And  to  guard  as  much  as 
possible  against  the  charge  of  rashly  proposing  emendations,  no  reading  is 
brought  forward  unless  two  or  more  of  the  textual  critics  named  above 
agree  in  considering  it  worthy  of  notice."     This  plan,  so  far  as  we  have 
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had  opportunity  of  judging,  is  well  and  accurately  carried  out.  The  work 
will  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  merely  English  student,  as  it  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  coming  as  near  to  the  very  words  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  modern  scholarship  has  reached ;  and  it  will  not  be  without 
its  value  to  the  Biblical  scholar,  as  bringing  together  into  one  view  the 
state  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  textual  critics,  and  in  many  cases  of  the 
MSS.  on  a  disputed  passage.  The  work  is  published  in  various  sizes,  to 
bind  up  with  the  different  editions  of  the  Mesfers  Bagsters'  Bibles  and  New 
Testaments.  A. 


APOLOGETICS. 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Thoughts.     By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  Rector  of  Kels- 
hall,  Berks.     London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  work  was  undertaken  by  its  author,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  Tract  Society,  with  the  view  of  meeting,  in  a  popular  form,  the 
sophisms  and  errors  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  The  service  requested 
of  him  in  the  Christian  cause  has  been  rendered  with  the  author's  well- 
known  and  accustomed  ability.  His  materials  are  arranged  with  great 
skill,  so  that  the  volume  forma  an  excellent  manual  on  the  Christian 
evidences,  so  far  as  they  are  needed  to  counteract  current  forms  of  sceptical 
and  erroneous  opinion.  The  volume  will  be  more  useful  for  the  mass  of 
people  in  refutation  of  the  book  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  than  treatises  of 
greater  bulk  and  pretensions.  The  earlier  portion  of  it  contains  an  intrepid 
exhibition  of  the  degree  to  which  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  are 
inwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  revelation.  No  attempt  to  eliminate 
these  elements  can  be  made  without  seriously  involving  in  suspicion  the 
honesty  of  him  who  makes  it,  if  he  still  claims  to  be  recognised  as  a  Chris- 
tian. It  is  a  century  since  the  religious  mind  of  Britain  had  reached  the 
conclusion,  that  revelation  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.  There 
is  in  truth  no  intermediate  position  ;  and  the  authors  of  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  so  far  from  occupying  advanced  ground  as  the  pioneers  of  fresh 
discovery  in  the  march  of  intellect,  are  in  truth  the  laggards  behind  the 
age.  The  able  reasonings  of  Mr  Birks — calm,  searching,  and  effective — 
shut  them  up  either  to  retrace  their  steps  from  the  swamp  of  deadly  error, 
or  advance  till  they  have  entirely  discarded  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  volume. 
The  straightforwardness  thus  imperatively  demanded  of  them  may  issue  in 
events  that  will  occasion  to  Christian  circles  deep  feelings  of  sadness  and 
surprise.  The  abnegation  of  the  Christian  faith  as  supernatural  in  origin 
and  character,  is  in  all  circumstances  painful  to  Christian  men  who  wit- 
ness it.  Better  for  the  world,  however,  that  such  disclosures  be  frankly 
made,  in  order  that  the  scandnl  may  disappear,  of  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity used  as  a  cover  to  sceptical  men.  Better  for  the  church  that  it  no 
longer  may  seem  to  tolerate  a  laxity  incompatible  with  truthfulness  of 
character.  Better  for  the  unhappy  men  themselves ;  for  the  same  spirit 
which  leads  to  the  intrepid  disavowal  of  belief,  affords  the  best  hope  of  a 
return,  as  honest  and  intrepid,  to  faith  in  the  creed  once  abandoned  as 
untrue.  G. 

Aids  to  Faith :  a  Series  of  Theological  Essays,  hy  Several  Writers.  Edited 
by  William  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
London  :  John  Murray.     1861. 

This  is  the  long-expected  volume,  written  by  various  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  others,  as  a  reply  to  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews." 
The  writers  are  all  men  of  high  name ;  and  they  have  executed  their  task 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  world  of  letters 
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and  in  the  church  of  Christ.  "These  essays  are  intended,"  as  they  tell  us 
in  the  preface,  "  to  offor  aid  to  those  whose  faith  may  have  been  shaken  by 
recent  assaults."  And  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  every  candid  reader 
capable  of  following  them  along  their  various  lines  of  thought  will,  we 
venture  to  say,  be  found  to  be  in  no  ordinary  degree  of  a  confirming  and 
assuring  character.  The  very  sight  of  so  many  men,  some  of  them  already 
distinguished  as  honest  and  independent  thinkers  in  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  metaphysical  science,  and  others  no  less  eminent  for  their  exact 
and  mature  scholarship  or  their  powers  of  historical  research,  coming  for- 
ward with  all  their  powers  and  acquirements,  unveiling  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  the  fjiith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  vindicating  the  essential 
and  peculiar  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth,  is  one  of  singular  interest  and 
value.  The  book  is  clearly  as  well  as  ably  written  ;  the  only  essay  which 
taxes  to  any  extent  the  reader's  power  of  thinking  and  patience  being  that 
by  Mr  Mansel,  the  first  essay  in  the  volume.  The  essayists  have  written 
independently  of  each  other ;  but  even  in  those  instances  of  repetitions 
which,  in  spite  of  the  editor's  precautions  to  the  contrary,  occur  throughout 
the  volume,  there  is  a  wonderful  harmony  of  view  as  well  as  of  aim.  The 
essays  are  nine  in  number ;  and  the  essayists  are  Mr  Mansel,  the  Bishop  of 
Cork,  Dr  MCaul  of  King's  College,  London,  Mr  F.  C.  Cook,  Mr  George 
Rawlinson,  Mr  Edward  Harold  Brown,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  and  Mr  EUicott,  Dean  of  Exeter ;  the  editor  of  the  whole  being  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  subject  of  the  first  essay  is  "  Miracles  as  Evidexces  of  Christianity," 
by  Mr  Mansell.  The  magnitude  of  the  point  at  issue  in  this  question  is 
first  of  all  distinctly  stated.  It  is  not  that  one  of  the  extrinsic  defences  of 
Christianity  may  bo  abandoned  while  those  that  remain  are  confessedly  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  defend  the  fortress.  The  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and 
especially  the  great  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  entire  structure  of  revelation,  that  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility 
of  a  miracle  is  equivalent,  when  understood,  to  an  avowal  of  blank  infidelity. 
The  assertion  is  then  examined,  that  a  miracle  cannot  be  proved.  In  the 
demolition  of  this  point,  Mr  Mansel  brings  into  play  that  peculiar  power  of 
metaphysical  reasoning  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  agree  with  him  in  every  point,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
they  will  enjoy  his  essay.  He  makes  out  his  point  satisfactorily,  though 
in  some  places  we  think  more  might  have  been  said.  One  leading  idea 
dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  is  that  of  the  parallel  between  the  limited  power 
which  man  wields  over  creation,  modifying  results  without  interfering  Avith 
laws ;  and  the  interposition  of  a  superhuman  will,  appliable  to  the  whole 
extent  of  creation,  and  to  all  the  phenomena  which  it  embraces.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  sentence  with  which  the  essay  closes :  "  If  there  are  times 
when  the  very  vastness  of  the  material  system  which  science  discloses  seems 
to  thrust  the  Author  of  all  to  an  almost  infinite  distance  from  us — if  there 
are  times  when  we  feel  almost  tempted  to  echo  the  wish  of  the  poet,  to  be 
'  a  pamin  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,'  so  that  we  might  have  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  presence  of  Deity  among  the  phenomena  of  nature — if  there 
are  times  when  the  heaven  that  is  over  our  heads  seems  to  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  under  us  to  be  iron,  and  we  feel  our  hearts  sink  within  us 
under  the  calm  pressure  of  unyielding  and  unsympathising  law,  as  those 
of  the  disciples  of  old  sank  within  them  under  the  stormy  violence  of  wind 
and  wave — at  such  times  we  may  learn  our  lesson  and  feel  our  consolation 
as  we  turn  to  those  vivid  pictures  which  our  sacred  story  pourtrays  of  the 

Eersonal  power  of  the  incarnate  God  visibly  ruling  his  creation  ;  and  may 
ear  through  them  the  present  voice  of  him  who  spake  on  the  waters,  '  Be 
of  good  cheer ;  it  is  I,  be  not  afmid.'  " 
The  second  essay,  discussing  the  Studt  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianitt, 
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is  by  the  Bishop  of  Oork.  After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  opinion  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  value  attached  to  the  external  evidences  of  revelation,  the 
writer  lays  down,  as  the  fundamental  point  of  his  es.«ay,  the  reality  and 
magnitude  of  the  historical  element  in  Christianity.  Christianity  is  essen- 
tially based  on  facts.  These  facts  therefore  must  be  discussed,  examined, 
and  proved  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  facts  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  no  attempt  to  disentangle  Christianity 
from  all  historical  inquiries,  and  to  bring  forward  a  set  of  ideas  as  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  mind  merely  by  their  intrinsic  beauty  and 
suitability  to  man's  wants  and  wishes,  can  result  in  anything  else  than 
confusion  and  darkness.  But  while  the  author  exhibits  in  its  truly  pitiable 
character  the  modern  spiritualism  of  Germany,  which  has  for  some  years 
been  finding  its  way  into  this  country,  and  recalls  to  his  readers'  minds  the 
reality  of  those  glorious  historical  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  Chrig- 
tianity,  and  the  value  of  that  unbroken  chain  of  historic  proof  by  which  it 
is  evinced  to  contain  actual  and  direct  utterances  from  the  unseen  God  to 
feeble  and  erring  man,  he  altogether  fails,  we  think,  to  do  justice  to  the 
internal  argument  arising  from  the  manifold  adaptations  of  the  communi- 
cations sent  to  the  wondrous  peculiarities  of  man's  nature  in  its  present 
fallen  state, — an  argument  as  real,  and  in  its  own  place  as  important,  as  is 
the  one  to  which  he  very  properly  attaches  so  much  value. 

The  third  essay  on  the  subject  of  Prophecy  is  written  by  Dr  M'Caul.  We 
have  first  a  lucid  and  accurate  account  of  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
prophet  in  Old  Testament  times.  A  supernatural  call,  a  specific  message 
from  God,  and  satisfactory  credentials  ready  to  be  produced  when  required, 
were  all  held  in  every  case  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  entitle  a  man  to 
hold  the  office  of  prophet.  In  opposition  to  every  shadowy  view  of  pro- 
phecy, the  author  establishes  that  the  prophets  of  the  Bible  announced  not 
merely  principles  of  the  divine  government  to  be  brought  out  in  future 
events,  but  specific  facts  which  were  to  take  place  hundreds  of  years  after 
they  had  been  foretold.  When  Nahum,  for  example,  wrote,  the  shadow  of  the 
Babylonian  or  Medean  power  was  not  such  as  to  cause  much  alarm  for  the 
existence  of  Nineveh.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  an  army  of  185,000 
men,  the  Assyrian  power  was  still  the  greatest  in  the  world,  whilst  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  was  still  so  inferior  as  to  be  unable  to  undertake 
anything  against  it  by  itself,  and  glad  to  seek  the  alliance  of  Ilozekiah,  one 
hundred  years  before  the  event.  Nahum  predicted  the  siege  and  utter  des- 
truction of  Nineveh.  Can  any  of  those  men,  asks  Dr  M'Caul,  who  now 
assert  that  this  prophecy  was  a  mere  conjecture,  tell  us  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  Paris  or  London  a  hundred  years  hence?  Again,  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  event,  the  Babylonian  captivity  was  foretold  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language  by  Isaiah,  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  history. 
The  specific  prediction  by  Isaiah  of  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  and  that  by  the 
Chaldeans  (although  it  takes  a  little  exegesis  to  bring  out  distinctly  this 
latter  point),  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  event,  is  a  prophecy 
of  the  same  class.  In  addition  to  various  other  prophecies  of  this  kind, 
the  writer  of  course  gives  due  prominence  to  the  remarkable  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Jewish  nation  still  in  the  way  of  being  fulfilled,  and  to  the 
numerous  minute  and  diversified  prophecies  as  to  the  birth,  divine  nature, 
life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the'extension  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  essay,  entitled  Ideology  and  Subscription,  by  Mr  F.  C.  Cook, 
goes  over,  but  in  a  more  full  and  perfect  form,  a  good  deal  of  the  ground 
traversed  by  both  of  the  two  preceding  essayists.  The  sketch  of  the  history 
of  opinion  as  to  ideology,  as  well  as  the  picture  of  the  hideous  thing  itself, 
are  extremely  interesting  and  valuable.  The  question  as  to  what  is  implied 
in  subscription,  is  happily  inapplicable  to  Scotland,  where  each  subscriber 
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not  merely  subscribes  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  the  form  of  words,  or 
Formula  as  it  is  called,  "  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  sincerely  own  and 
believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  I  do 
own  the  same  as  the  confession  of  my  faith." 

The  fifth  essay,  on  the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,  by  Dr  M'Caul,  is  per- 
haps the  least  valuable  of  the  series.  Natural  science  does  not  seem  to  be 
far  enough  advanced  to  furnish  the  materials  which  are  necessary  for  the 
thorough  and  satisfoctory  discussion  of  this  subject.  There  is,  however, 
much  valuable  matter  and  some  novel  and  very  ingenious  speculations  in 
this  paper. 

The  sixth  essay,  by  Mr  George  Rawlinson,on  the  Genthneness  and  Authen- 
ticity of  TnE  Pentateuch,  is  an  able  production.  ( >n  every  ground  on  which  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any  ancient  record  can  be  maintained,  may 
the  Pentateuch  be  defended  as  the  oldest  book  by  far  in  the  world.  The 
amount  of  historical  research  which  this  essay  displays  is  very  great,  and 
the  use  made  of  the  abundant  materials  so  laboriously  collected  and  so  skil- 
fully arranged  in  vindicatitm  of  the  Pentateuch  against  recent  assailants,  is 
most  masterly. 

In  the  next  essay,  which  treats  of  Inspiration,  the  author,  Mr  Edward 
Harold  Brown,  appears  to  be  scarcely  well  enough  acquainted  with  his  sub- 
ject for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  The  historical  sketch  of  opinion 
on  "  Inspiration"  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  to  modern  times  is  exceed- 
ingly good.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  much  of  that  abstract  reasoning 
which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  essay.  But  the  author  concedes 
too  much,  and  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  after  all  the  question  as  to  the 
reality  and  kind  of  inspiration  are  to  be  determined  solely  on  the  evidence 
given  by  the  sacred  Writers  themselves  ;  their  trustworthiness,  and  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  their  writings,  having  been  previously  estab- 
lished. The  author  also  appears  to  have  overlooked  a  peculiarity  of  Scrip- 
ture, perfectly  unique,  viz.,  the  entire  absence  of  every  statement  incon- 
sistent with  scientific  or  historic  truth  in  writings,  where  the  occasions  for 
such  statements  occur  at  every  turn,  the  very  absence  of  such  proving  the 
guidance  of  a  divine  hand. 

The  tenth  essay  contains  a  good  defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  in  its  general  aspects,  by  the  editor  of  the  essays,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  eleventh  essay,  on  Scripture  and  its  Interpretation,  by  I^ean  Ellicott, 
we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  the  most  valuable  in  the  volume.  It  calmly 
and  satisfactorily  exhibits  the  Scriptures  as  entitled  to  the  highest  venera- 
tion of  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  those  passages,  especially  in  the  quota- 
tions by  one  sacred  writer  from  another,  in  which  by  an  unsound  interpreta- 
tion it  has  been  held  up  to  the  sneer  of  contempt  When  these  passages  are 
interpreted,  as  Dean  Ellicott  shews,  on  the  principles  of  sound  exegesis,  they 
ought  to  be,  the  contempt  intended  to  be  fastened  on  the  sacred  writers  re- 
coils upon  those  who  have  manifested  in  some  cases  mere  ignorance,  and  in 
others  a  profane  spirit  in  dealing  with  Scripture.  The  essay  does  all  this 
in  a  great  variety  of  instances.  But  it  has  a  permanent  interest  and  value, 
as  a  brief  but  comprehensive  treatise  on  exegetics.  As  such  it  is  indeed  a 
muUum  in  parco,  remarkable  alike  for  the  breadth  and  soundness  of  its 
general  principles,  its  wide  field  of  observation,  its  multiplicity  of  details,  and 
its  singularly  suggestive  character.  The  subject  of  inspiration,  though  occu- 
pying only  a  small  part  of  the  essay,  is  far  more  ably  and  thoroughly  handled 
than  it  is  in  the  essay  specially  devoted  to  it.  There  are  also  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  subjects  of  types,  prophecy,  and  second  meanings ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  essay,  on  the  principles  of  interpretation  applicable  to  these 
matters.  The  remarks  towards  the  close  of  the  essay  on  grammar,  and  the 
laws  of  tlie  latter,  and  the  numerous  cases  by  which  these  remarks  are  illua- 
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trated,  are  invaluable  to  every  student  of  the  word  of  God.  The  closing 
paragraph  of  the  essay  brings  us  into  contact  vrith  the  fervent  glow  and  the 
noble  Christianity  of  the  writer's  heart,  as  the  essay  throughout  had  made  us 
acquainted  with  his  scholarship  and  his  intellect.  T. 

The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural.    By  the  Rev.  J.  M'CosH, 
LL.D.     Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1862. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  earned  for  himself  a  title  to  be  heard  on  the 
supernatural,  which  is,  in  an  eminent  sense,  the  question  of  the  day.  He 
states  that  he  has  all  along  intended  that  his  "  Method  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment, Physical  and  Moral,"  should  be  followed  by  another  work  on  "  The 
Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Supernatural  and  Spiritual."  He  wishes 
this  to  be  the  first  part  of  that  contemplated  work.  With  regard  to  the  plan 
of  the  work,  the  first  book  discusses  the  natural  in  relation  to  the  supernatural, 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  in  what  this  consists,  the  mental  principles  involved 
in  our  conviction  of  it,  &c.  The  second  book  discusses  the  precise  nature  of 
the  supernatural,  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  the  purposes  served  by  the 
supernatural,  and  the  relation  of  the  supernatural  to  the  natural.  Next  to 
this  there  is  a  chapter  which  will  perhaps  have  more  interest  than  any  other 
part  of  the  volume  to  the  majority  of  readers,  entitled  "system  in  the  super- 
natural." Here  the  author  surveys  the  typical  system  of  revelation,  the  sys- 
tem of  prophecy,  the  plan  of  Christ's  life,  the  system  of  duty,  the  system  of 
means,  and  the  system  in  the  dispensation  of  grace.  Besides  elucidating  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  connection  between  the  miracle  and  doc- 
trine, there  is  an  appendix  on  the  Oxford  philosophy,  and  on  Bunsen  and  the 
German  theology. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  outline  that  the  author  travels  over  a  wide  field.  The 
various  points  are  ably  handled,  with  all  his  well-known  peculiarities  of  thought 
and  expression  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  welcomed  at  the  present 
moment  as  a  seasonable  contribution  to  English  thought.  The  author,  while 
keeping  the  notorious  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  before  his  mind,  has  done  well 
to  occupy  positive  ground  of  his  own.  The  work  is  highly  suggestive.  But 
we  should  have  liked,  for  our  own  part,  that  in  discussing  the  present  state 
of  the  question  in  reference  to  the  supernatural,  the  accomplished  writer  had 
more  decidedly  taken  up  his  position  within  the  limits  of  nature  as  marred 
and  ruined,  and  no  longer  in  its  normal  state.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary 
on  account  of  the  Pantheistic  view  of  the  question  which  confronts  us  on 
almost  every  side.  The  volume,  we  doubt  not,  will  lodge  elements  in  the 
thinking  of  the  day  that  will  be  found  to  be  salutary  and  directive  in  many 
respects.  S. 


MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Popular  Account  of  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa. 
By  David  Livingstone,  M.D.     London  :  Murray.     1861. 

The  merits  of  this  volume  are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  so  fully  ap- 
preciated wherever  the  English  language  is  read,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  do 
more  than  merely  intimate  this  new  edition,  which  renders  the  work  acces- 
sible to  readers  generally.  S. 

Brief  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Alphonse  F.  Lacroix,  Missionary  of  the  London 
j_  Missionai-y  Society  in  Calcutta.     By  his  Son-in-Law,  J.  Mullens,  D.D. 
London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1862. 

The  memoir  of  this  eminent  missionary  has  a  special  interest,  and  puts  the 
reader  abreast  of  Indian  Missions,   for  about  forty  years.    Mr  Lacroix  of, 
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Swiss  origin,  originally  went  out  in  connection  with  a  Dutch  Society  in  1821, 
and  transferred  his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  when  the 
former  society  withdrew  from  India,  Though  the  biographer  states  that  his 
father-in-law  has  laid  the  strictest  injunctions  of  silence  upon  all  his  papers, 
sermons,  and  home-letters,  he  has  been  able  to  prepare  a  highly-interesting 
memoir,  from  his  complete  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  departed 
missionary.  There  is  appended  to  the  memoir  an  additional  chapter,  con- 
taining memorials  of  Mr  Lacroix's  daughter,  Mrs  Mullens. 

The  Basutos :  or.  Twenty- Three  Fears  in  South  Africa.    By  the  Rev.  E. 

Casalis,  late  Missionary  Director  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission  House. 

London :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  experience  of  a  missionary  among  the  un- 
tutored tribe  of  the  Basutos,  journeys  of  exploration  among  the  natives,  with 
descriptions  of  their  manners  and  customs,  religious  ideas  and  superstitious 
practices,  all  sketched  in  a  lively  style.  Besides  what  is  more  peculiarly  of  a 
missionary  character,  and  of  interest  to  the  Christian,  there  are  observations 
on  language  and  cognate  points,  that  address  themselves  to  the  philologist  and 
ethnologist.  The  author  proves  that  these  tribes  have  dim  ideas  of  God,  and 
that  their  religious  system  comes  out  at  the  death  of  any  of  the  tribe.      S. 

Coast  Missions :  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rosie.    By  the  Rev.  James 
DoDDs,  Dunbar.     London  :  James  Nisbet  <fe  Co.    1862.    Pp.  258. 

This  volume,  which,  as  a  fitting  monument  to  Mr  Rosie's  worth,  and  as  a 
guide  and  stimulus  to  our  young  men  is  highly  valuable,  acquires  additional  and 
permanent  importance  as  a  record  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  ''  Coast 
Missions."  The  numerous  and  varied  institutions  that  have  recently  sprung 
into  existence  in  Scotland,  having  for  their  object  the  evangelisation  of  our 
sea-faring  people,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  missionary  genius,  and  indomitable 
zeal,  and  believing  prayerfulness  o'f  Thomas  Rosie.  Air  Dodds  has  turned  his 
material  to  the  very  best  account,  not  only  in  reviewing  the  past,  but  also  in 
bringing  down  the  history  of  each  society  to  the  present  time.  He  particu- 
larly specifies  '•  The  Vnion  Coast  Mission,"  "  The  Northurnberland  Coast 
Mission,"  "  The  Scottish  Coast  Mission,"  "  The  West  Coast  Mission,"  and 
''  The  North-East  Coast  Mission." 

The  incidents  of  Mr  Rosie's  brief  life  are  full  of  romantic  interest  ;  for  he 
was  a  bold  and  thorough  sailor,  as  well  as  a  devoted  and  successful  missionary. 
He  did  not  go  in  search  of  adventure  ;  but  in  seeking  his  Master's  glory,  and 
the  welfare  of  neglected  men,  he  met  with  many  wonderful  occurrences. 
These  are  well  told,  either  in  his  own  simple  language,  or  in  the  select  words 
of  his  skilful  biographer. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  undertook  it  as  a  labour  of  love,  from  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Mr  Rosie,  and  from  a  desire  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the 
coast  mission  enterprise.  He  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the 
performance,  and  executed  it  in  a  superior  and  satisfactory  manner.  In 
summing  up  the  facts,  he  says,  "  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  connection  with 
the  different  coast  missions  in  Scotland,  upwards  of  thirty  carefully  selected 
and  efficient  missionaries  are  at  present  regularly  employed.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  paid  labourers,  there  are  several  hundred  voluntary  agents,  grouped 
together  in  local  auxiliaries."  L. 


CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Arthur  Vandeleur,  Major,  Royal  Artillery.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars."  Fourth  Thousand.  London  : 
Nisbet  &  Co.     1862. 

This  memoir  brings  before  us  the  career  of  an  earnest  and  enJightened 
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Christian  soldier,  early  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  main- 
taining a  consistent  religious  profession  to  the  close.  It  is  calculated  to 
leave  a  salutary  impression. 

Life  and  Episcopate  of  Dr  W.  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kihnore.  By  Rev.  A. 
Clogy,  his  son-in-law.  Printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  original  MS. 
in  the  Harleian  Collection.  London  :  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  &  Hunt. 
1862. 

This  life  of  the  great  and  good  Bishop  Bedell  is  a  reprint  from  what  is 
thought  by  the  present  editor  to  be  the  original  MS.,  containing  several 
letters  and  documents  not  to  be  found  in  Burnett's  Life  ol  Bedell.  If  this  is 
the  original  memoir  of  this  "  most  faultless  character  in  all  ecclesiastical 
history,"  as  Coleridge  calls  him,  it  well  deserves  to  supersede  all  the  other 
transcripts,  S, 


SKETCHES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

The  English  Confessors  after  the  Reformation  to  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth,   By  Thomas  Coleman,    London  :  J.  Snow,     1862, 

The  writer  of  this  volume,  who  is  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  the 
Puritans,  has  gone  back  to  the  early  times  of  Nonconformity.  He  has 
already  published  a  volume,  entitled,  "  The  Two  Thousand  Confessors  of 
1662."  The  present  volume,  which  sketches  the  principles  and  fortunes  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  same  cause,  is  called  forth  by  the  approach  of  the 
second  centenary  of  the  Black  Bartholemew  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will 
receive,  as  it  deserves,  a  cordial  welcome  from  an  age  which  is  learning 
to  appreciate  what  England  once  possessed  in  her  never-to-be-forgotten 
Puritans.  S. 

The  Martyrs  of  Spain,  and  the  Liberators  of  Holland.    London  :  Nisbet  & 

Co.     1862. 

The  author  of  these  interesting  sketches,  already  known  by  "  The  Voice  of 
Christian  Life  in  Song,"  has  done  good  service  in  directing  attention  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  and  to  the  liberation  of  Holland. 
The  works  of  Llorente,  Dr  MCrie,  Brandt,  and  others  to  whom  reference  is 
made,  shew  that  there  has  been  no  small  research  in  the  preparation  of  the 
volume,  which  is  a  very  attractive  one.  Though  the  writer  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  enliven  the  narrative  by  an  appeal  to  human  interests,  in  a  way 
which  may  be  thought  by  some  a  departure  from  the  severity  of  history,  yet 
the  accuracy  of  the  historical  statements  are  fully  reliable  ;  and  the  volume 
is  so  constructed  as  to  blend  information  and  religious  principle  with  what 
shall  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Religions  before  Christ :  being  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries.  By  E.  de  Pressense,  Pastor  of  the  French 
Evangelical  Church,     Edinburgh  :  Clark.     1862. 

This  volume  is  only  the  introductory  part  of  a  large  work  on  the  History 
of  the  Eirst  Three  Centuries  of  the  Church.  The  author's  aim  is  to  give  a 
fair  statement  of  the  forces  at  work  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  ushered 
into  the  world.  He  dilates  on  the  oriental  paganism,  Hellenic  humanism, 
Greek  philosophy,  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Greco-Roman  world, 
Judaism,  Christianity.  The  essays  on  all  these  topics  are  lucid,  exact,  and 
full  of  information.  The  work  may  not  offer  much  that  is  really  new  to  those 
•who  have  been  following  the  recent  researches  in  church  history,  from  the 
time  of  Neander  downwards,  but  it  embodies  much  important  statement  in 
a  lively  and  readable  style  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  encouragement  given  to 
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the  first  part  of  M.  Pressens^'s  work  will  induce  the  publisher  to  go  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  history.  This  part  is  interesting,  as  shewing  nature's  best 
efforts  as  contrasted  with  Christianity.  S. 

The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Christopher  Anderson.  A  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  edited  by  his  Nephew,  Hugh  Anderson.  London  : 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hadder.     1862. 

We  are  happy  to  see  a  re-publication  of  this  well  known  volume.  This 
edition  differs  from  those  issued  by  the  late  author  simply  in  the  omission  of 
those  sketches  of  the  civil  history  of  the  period,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
size  and  price  of  the  book,  but  were  not  necessarily  connected  with  its  object. 
The  volume  contains  more  information  than  is  to  be  had  from  any  other 
source,  on  everything  connected  with  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  on  the  various  editions  of  it  which  have  issued  from  the  English  press. 
No  small  part  of  the  religious  history  of  the  country  comes  to  be  interwoven 
with  the  lives  of  a  Tyndale,  a  Coverdale,  and  the  other  labourers  in  this 
field ;  and  the  delineation  is  accurate  and  lively.  The  chronological  list  of 
the  various  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  with  the  public  libraries  and 
individual  proprietors  which  possess  them,  is  the  most  complete  extant,  and 
has  been  procured  at  no  small  pains  and  labour.  S. 


SERMONS. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Oray,  Minister  of  the  Free  West  Church,  Perth. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.    Edinburgh  :  Maclaren. 

1862. 

This  volume  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  one  who  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  whose  memory  deserves  to  be  em- 
balmed among  her  recent  worthies.  Possessing  a  combination  of  qualities 
found  only  in  a  truly  great  character,  straightforward  and  honest  as  a 
champion  of  truth,  with  a  fearless  fidelity  to  convictions  in  a  time-serving 
age,  Mr  Gray  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  wise  coun.sellor  and  the  genial  friend. 
The  sermons  selected  from  his  remains  by  the  editor  of  this  volume  are  able, 
comprehensive,  and  edifying  expositions  of  evangelical  doctrine ;  and  they  give 
a  fair  example  of  his  clear,  well-balanced  mind .  They  possess  a  general  interest 
on  their  own  account,  while  they  afford  specimens  of  the  pulpit  ministrations 
of  one  who  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  all  his  contemporaries.  Prefixed  to 
the  volume  is  a  memoir  of  Mr  Gray  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Candlish,  which,  with 
wonted  felicity,  exhibits  the  part  which  Mr  Gray  acted  at  a  critical  time 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  the  important  place  which  he 
filled  as  an  ecclesiastical  leader.    The  volume  is  replete  with  interest.      S. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harrow  School.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Montagu  Butler,  M.A.,  Head  Master.  Cambridge :  Macmillan  <fe  Co. 
1861. 

A  volume  of  sermons  is  never  so  interesting  to  us  as  are  those  preached  in 
public  schools  or  colleges.  We  think  where  and  what  the  auditory  to  whom 
these  sermons  were  preached  will  be  in  ten  more  years.  Many  of  them  will 
have  then  passed  away  for  ever  from  this  world.  And  of  the  rest,  some  will 
be  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  labouring  for  the  press,  at  the  head  of  high  places 
in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state  all  over  the  land.  And 
such  notions  as  we  find  in  this  volume,  somewhat  darkened  and  ob.scured, 
will  be  all  they  know  of  the  gospel !  And  of  that,  here  is  next  to  nothing. 
They  are  thoughtful,  and  pious,  and  manly  sermons  ;  they  are  not  inelegantly 
written,  always  accurate,  often  graceful,  sometimes  eloquent ;  but  they  lack 
one  thing — the  Gospel.    There  is  much  duty  preached,  but  it  is  not  on  a 
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gospel  basis.  It  is  building  bigh  houses  on  soft,  loose,  shifting  sand.  And 
what  makes  this  all  the  more  mournful  is,  that  the  author  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  any  other  state  than  simply  lacking  knowledge.  He  attacks  no  loved 
doctrines.  He  runs  down  none  of  the  things  most  surely  believed  among  us. 
From  this  book  it  would  appear  as  if  he  taught  up  to  the  light  he  has  got. 
The  sermons  seem  the  production  of  a  graceful  mind,  which  makes  religion 
and  all  the  things  of  God  only  second.  As  to  doctrine,  they  display  only 
theological  ignorance,  though  a  well-meaning  ignorance,  at  every  turning  of 
a  page.  One  so  near  the  truth,  and  with  no  visible  prejudices  against  it, 
may  surely  be  expected  to  get  more.  A. 

Town  and  Country  Sermons.   By  Charies  Kingslet,  M.  A.,  <fec.,  (fcc.  London : 
Parker,  Son,  ib  Bourne.     1861. 

Our  readers  know  well  enough  what  to  expect  at  Mr  Kingsley's  hand.  The 
theology  of  these  sermons  is  nowhere.  There  are  nearly  as  many  different 
''gospels"  as  there  are  sermons  in  the  volume.  Now  it  is  work,  anon  it  is 
honesty,  by  and  by  it  is  faith ;  here  it  is  love,  there  it  is  candour,  or  truth- 
fulness, or  some  combination  of  these  or  the  like  virtues.  The  thing  in  hand 
is  always  the  thing  in  Mr  Kingsley's  estimation.  And  as  for  interpretation 
of  texts,  we  undertake  to  produce  as  many  strange  misinterpretations  and 
misunderstandings  of  texts  out  of  this  volume  as  would  fill  one  nearly  one 
fourth  of  its  size.  The  value  of  this  author's  sermons,  however,  is  always 
their  value  as  mere  literary  essays.  In  this  view,  some  of  his  earlier  sermons 
were  really  valuable.  They  contained  the  results  of  much  fresh  and  independent 
thinking,  expressed  in  a  dashing,  brilliant  way.  Some  of  them  were  curious, 
and  all  of  them,  in  some  way,  interesting.  In  this  volume  the  very  style  is, 
in  most  cases,  coarse  and  common-place  enough.  They  all,  or  nearly  all, 
bear  evident  marks  of  haste.  They  will  add  nothing  to  the  author's  reputa- 
tion, and  will  very  soon  sink  into  the  oblivion  which  has  already  befallen  so 
many  volumes  of  sermons  that  had  many  more  elements  of  vitality  in  them 
than  these.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  two  or  three  sermons  in  the 
volume,  for  this  reason,  that  they  were  preached  before  her  Majesty  and  the 
late  Prince- Consort.  It  is  well  to  think  that  his  lloyal  Highness  had  heard 
other  preachers  than  Mr  Kingsley  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Chapel-Royal  and  else- 
where. 

The  Path  of  Life;  or  the  Nature.,  Origin,  and  Reception  of  Salvation.  By 
WiiiLiAM  Landels,  Minister  of  Regent's  Park  Chapel.  London :  James 
JNisbet  &  Co.     1862. 

This  volume  contains  twelve  "chapters,"  or  sermons.  It  is  professedly  au 
exposition  of  the  way  of  salvation.  The  first  chapter  is  entitled.  Salvation, 
the  reader's  interest  in  it ;  the  second,  the  nature  of  salvation  ;  the  third,  its 
necessity  ;  the  fourth,  its  author  ;  fifth,  the  provision  made  for  our  salvation 
in  Christ ;  then  sixth,  the  extent  of  the  provision ;  and  seventh,  God's  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  all.  It  is  in  these  three  last  chapters  that  what  the  author 
thinks  God's  way  of  salvation  comes  fully  out.  In  brief,  it  is  that  the  death 
of  Christ  removed  out  of  the  way  a  legal  barrier  that  was  hettoeen  God  and 
man;  that  that  death  was  equally  intended  for  all  men  ;  and  that  God 
desires  the  salvation  of  all  men  in  the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  yet  the  author  acknowledges  that  God  is  the  author  of  conversion  ;  and 
also  acknowledges  that  this  is  a  difficulty  he  cannot  and  does  not  try  to  solve. 
We  also  have  a  difficulty  which  we  cannot  and  do  not  try  to  solve;  but  the 
difference  between  the  difficulty  of  Mr  Landels  and  ours  is  this,  that  his 
difficulty  is  of  his  own  creation,  our  difficulty  is  of  God's  making,  and  we 
have  simply  left  it  as,  and  where,  we  found  it.  The  book  is  well  written, 
clear,  forcible,  and  popular  in  its  style,  well  illustrated  by  fact  and  fancy,  and 
in  its  practical  parts  very  telling,  and  highly  commendable.  A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hand-book  of  the  English  Tongue,  for  the  tise  of  Stvdents.  By  Dr  Ajfocs, 
Examiner  in  English  Literature  to  the  University- of  London.  London: 
Religious  Tract  Society.     1862. 

This  is  an  important  work,  meeting  a  much-felt  want,  and  truly  a  hand- 
book to  the  English  tonguo.  The  author  has  put  together  more  information 
for  the  student  of  the  English  tongue,  and  supplied  more  principles  for  guiding 
the  student  in  the  right  use  of  English,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  single 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  or  even  in  many  put  together.  S. 

School-days  of  Eminent  Men;  or  Earlif  Lives  of  celebrated  British  Authors, 
Philosophers,  and  Poets,  <&c.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition. 
Lock  wood  &  Co.     1862. 

This  little  work  is  a  happy  conception.  The  author  has  adduced  a  vast 
variety  of  examples  from  every  department  of  literature,  art,  or  science,  well 
fitted  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  studious  youth,  to  whom  the  volume  cannot 
but  be  highly  acceptable. 

Christian  Thought  and  Work.  A  Series  of  Morning  Meditations  on  Passages 
of  Scripture.  By  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C. 
Black.     1862. 

Some  of  the  chapters  look  like  essays,  and  others  like  parts  of  sermons.  We 
should  have  greatly  liked  a  volume  of  essays  by  Dr  Alexander — nothing  better 
unless  it  had  been  a  volume  of  his  sermons.  We  should  like  a  volume  of  such 
of  his  sermons  as  he  thought  worth  publishing.  He  should  know  that,  though 
sermons  are  proverbially  unpopular,  it  is  only  some  sermons ;  and  his  pub- 
lishers could  have  told  him  that  all  sermons  are  not  unpopular.  And  if  Dr 
Alexander  thought  that  a  volume  of  his  sermons  would  have  lain  still  on  the 
booksellers'  shelves,  he  is  forming  far  too  humble  an  estimate  of  himself.  We 
confess  to  a  considerable  amount  of  disappointment  with  this  book,  though  it 
is  only  poor  in  comparison  of  what  we  think  the  author  of  it  could  have  done, 
for  we  have  the  highest  opinion  of  his  powers.  Some  of  it  is  in  the  author's 
happy,  not  happiest,  style  ;  and  all  of  it  is  good  for  the  use  of  edifying. 
Smaller  men  need  to  push  their  sermons  off  under  chapters  and  sections.  In 
the  pursuit  of  our  critical  vocation,  we  are  daily  troubled  to  decide  between 
sermons,  chapters,  and  sections ;  and  we  did  not  expect  to  find  our  author  fol- 
lowing what  we  cannot  help  thinking  such  doubtful  precedents.  A. 

Experiefnaes  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy.     By  Margaret  Goodman. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  &'Co.     1862. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  little  volume.  We  have  read  none  more  so  for  a 
long  while.  It  is  the  personal  narrative  of  a  young  lady  who  entered  Miss 
Sellon's  house  of  mercy  as  a  sister— what  she  saw,  and  heard,  and  did  at 
Devonport  and  at  Plymouth,  during  the  cholera  ;  her  experiences  also  as  a 
nurse  in  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  and  at  the  camp  before  Sebastopol ;  her  re- 
turn home,  when,  finding  that  during  her  absence  Miss  Sellon  had  developed 
her  conventual  discipline  more  fully,  in  fact,  turned  her  houses  of  mercy  into 
plain,  downright  "  nunneries,"  the  young  lady,  older,  wiser  after  all  her  ex- 
periences, returns  to  her  home.  Some  of  the  stories  in  the  book  are  most 
touching,  and  graphic,  and  pointed,  with  a  grave,  quiet  humour,  almost 
approaching  at  times  to  fun.  The  account  of  the  death  of  a  "sister  "  makes 
the  blood  run  cold  to  think  that  such  things  can  pass  unpunished  under  the 
sun  in  this  Christian  land  of  ours.  We  wish  our  space  permitted  an  extract 
or  two  ;  but  we  almost  prefer  sending  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 
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Christianity  agreeable  to  Reason,  Sc.  2'o  which  is  added.  Baptism  from  tht 
Bible.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Moktlook,  B.D.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1862. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  few  good  chapters  on  the  evidences.  It  also 
contains  a  reasonably  good  doctrinal  and  practical  account  of  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
and  some  really  valuable  remarks  on  "eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  verse  where  that  is  spoken  of  in  its  connection  with  the 
passage  where  it  stands.  But  the  chapter  on  baptism  is  no  way  commen<l- 
able — condemnable  rather.  This  part  is  a  later  addition,  as  the  author  tells 
us.  This  book  was  first  published  thirty  years  ago,  and  this  second  edition 
contains  that  addition.  If  so,  the  author  certainly  has  not  grown  wise  as  he 
has  grown  old  ;  for  he  has  come  from  what  is  very  good  evangelical  doctrine 
to  baptismal  regeneration^  or  what  we  cannot  distinguish  from  it. 

Meet  for  Heaven.    By  the  Author  of  "  Heaven  our  Home."    Edinburgh  : 
W.  P.  Nimmo.     1862. 

We  have  here  what  bears  every  mark  of  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  topic, 
"a  state  of  grace  upon  earth  the  only  preparation  for  a  state  of  glory  in 
heaven,"  which  is  the  author's  sub-title.  If  the  volume  be  not  a  series  of 
sermons,  then  we  can  only  say  they  might  have  been,  or  might  still  be, 
preached.  Perhaps  the  author  has  written  so  many  sermons,  and  so  little 
besides,  that  he  insensibly  glides  into  the  sermon  form  and  style.  At  all 
events,  we  have  what  is  equivalent  to  a  volume  of  sermons  on  this  text  or 
topic.  They  are  good,  decent  sermons,  clear,  and  generally  accurate  in  doc- 
trine, remarkable  in  no  way,  but  yet  readable  sermjns. 

Sunsets  on  the  Hebrew  Mountains.    By  the  Rev.  J,  R,  Macduff.     London  : 
James  Nisbet'&  Co.     1862. 

This  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  volume  of  sermons — biographical  sermons  they 
are — on  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  characters.  The  volume  is 
marked  by  all  the  author's  now  well-known  characteristics.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  book,  saving  only  in  the  author's  method  of  printing. 
He  makes  most  unsparing  use  of  italics,  and  of  capitals,  and  of  marks  of 
quotation,  which  needlessly  disfigure  the  pages. 

Beginning  Life.    Chapters  for  Young  Men  on  Religion,  Study,  and  Business. 
By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.     Edinburgh  :  Strahan  &  Co.     1862. 

This  volume,  we  are  given  to  understand,  was  first  published  as  a  series  of 
papers  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly  contemporary.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  it ; 
for  certainly  we  neither  like  its  doctrine  nor  its  practice.  It  consists  substan- 
tially of  two  parts,  a  doctrinal  and  a  practical.  It  commences  by  a  short 
account  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Of  this  part  we  do  not  approve. 
It  contains  many  admissions  and  concessions  we  should  neither  admit  nor 
concede  to  any  adversary.  There  is  then  a  chapter  entitled,  "What  to  be- 
lieve," which  is  general  enough  and  vague  enough  to  suit  all  tastes — a  gar- 
'  ment  so  wide  and  loose  that  it  may  fit  all  backs.  Then  there  are  a  couple  of 
chapters  on  business ;  two  more  on  study  ;  and,  though  it  is  significantly 
omitted  from  the  title-page,  two  closing  chapters  on  recreation.  Under  the 
head  "  What  to  read,"  we  have  a  recommendation  of  the  sermons  of  Robert- 
son of  Brighton,  in  warmer  terms,  and  with  fewer  drawbacks,  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  has  not  only  himself  signed,  but  whose  principal 
business  it  is  to  teach,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  But  what  we 
like  worst  of  all  are  the  two  chapters  on  recreation.  They  commend  shooting 
and  fishing  for  out-door  sports;  and  for  in-door,  we  have  a  "  moderate  "  use  of 
billiards,  and  all  the  games  "of  which  that  is  the  type;"  then  we  have 
oratories,  operas,  and,  with  certain  very  futile  restrictions,  the  theatre,  the 
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dance,  and  festive  parties  among  yourselves,  where  there  is  "  the  feast  of 
reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul :  "  all  these  are  more  than  permitted.  When  you 
play  billiards,  &c.,  do  not  spend  too  much  time  over  it ;  when  you  do  go  to 
the  theatre,  take  some  member  of  your  family  with  you,  <fec.  This  is  a 
morality  not  found  in  the  word  of  God.  It  is  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men.  A. 


The  Blade  and  the  Ear :  a  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  E.  G 
By  Rev.  W.Chalmers,  M.  A.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1862. 

The  Light  oftlie  World ;  or  Holraan  HunCs great  Allegorical  Picture.  By 
the  llev.  Richard  Gloter,  Maidstone.    London:  Wertheim.     1862. 

The  Resurrection  and  the  Life. — John  xi.  By  James  Colboss,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1862. 

The  Week  of  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Oxlad.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1862. 

Mighty  through  God.  Some  Account  of  the  Extraordinary  Labours  of  Mr 
George  Miiller,  of  Bristol,  as  Pounder  of  an  Institution  for  Missionary 
Work.     By  E.  E,  Tatlor.    London  :  Wertheim.     1862. 

Sorrow.    A  Poem.    By  Gilbert  Beresford.     London:  Nisbet  &  Co.    1862. 

The  Testimony  of  Jesus.    By  Charles  Timins,  F.R.CS.    London:  Wertheim. 

The  Wanderirigs  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  By  the  late  Rev.  George  WAGJiEB, 
Brighton.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1862 


DR  CUNNINGHAM'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.* 

As  the  sheets  of  this  volume,  in  their  progress  through  the  press, 
have  been  submitted  to  us  by  the  kindness  of  the  editors,  we  are  glad 
to  have  it  in  our  power  to  anticipate  the  long  interval  that  would 
otherwise  have  occurred  before  our  readers,  through  this  channel, 
could  be  made  acquainted  with  its  contents.  It  consists  of  the  con- 
tributions that  formerly  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Reviexo,  supplemented  at  different  places  by  the 
additional  matter  bearing  upon  the  points  in  question  found  in  Dr 
Cunningham's  lectures.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  volume,  which 
is  quite  unique  in  its  kind,  will  be  hailed  by  many  in  widely  dif- 
ferent circles  as  one  of  the  most  weighty  and  important  volumes,  in 
a  theological  point  of  view,  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  offered 
to  the  British  public.  That  it  will  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  thinking  of  the  age  on  many  points  of  primary  moment  may  be 
safely  anticipated. 

We  shall  find,  we  trust,  ere  long  another  and  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  out  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  great  pole- 

•  The  Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation.  By  William  Cun- 
ningham, DJ).,  Principal  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1862. 
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mical  divine  who  has  recontly  passed  away  from  the  midst  of  us. 
Though  these  are  already  well  known  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  and  who  witnessed  the  collected  might  with  which  he 
entered  into  any  subject  that  fully  called  forth  his  powers,  this 
volume  will  shew  readers  at  a  distance  that,  in  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  theology,  and  in  the  thoroughness  of  that  investi- 
gation Avith  which  he  laboured  to  gain  a  full  comprehension  and 
mastery  of  all  the  great  questions  of  Protestant  theology,  he  occu- 
pied a  position  all  his  own.  With  a  Blondel,  a  Spanheim,  a  Claude 
he  might  be  compared  without  any  disadvantage  in  point  of  exact- 
ness in  theological  knowledge.  In  another  respect  his  mind  had  a 
peculiar  affinity  to  his  master  Turretine.  He  was  never  content 
with  mere  investigation  or  research  till  he  had  exhibited  the  true 
state  of  the  question  and  the  great  arguments  by  which  it  was  to 
be  defended.  Learning  was  with  him  subservient  to  this  as  an  end  ; 
and  in  adducing  the  vast  array  of  argument  for  and  against  any 
given  point,  we  always  feel  that  he  has  made  his  way  to  the  heart 
of  the  question,  and  that  he  does  not  view  the  subject  with  a  mere 
antiquarian  interest,  nor  in  the  cold  and  dry  mode  in  which  much 
ofithe  modern  Dogmengeschichtem.erely  chronicles  the  manifold  forms 
and  phases  of  opinion.  Dr  Cunningham  uniformly  enters  into  the 
period,  and  he  never  feels  satisfied  till  he  has  surveyed  the  field 
from  the  true  stand-point.  His  is  the  eye  of  a  general  in  the  field 
of  conflict,  and  in  this  lay  his  consummate  power.  From  aright 
view  point,  with  an  eye  sharpened  by  experience  as  well  as  with 
intense  sympathies  for  all  that  exalted  the  grace  of  G-od,  he  seemed 
always  to  be  adjusting  himself  to  an  occasion  when  the  controversy 
should  have  to  be  fought  over  again.  He  always  evinced  an  eager 
desire,  agreeably  to  that  singularly  judicial  cast  of  mind  with  which 
he  was  endowed,  to  disencumber  the  controveisy  of  whatever  was 
one-sided,  mistaken,  or  extravagant. 

Tn  this  necessarily  brief  notice  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  can  only 
adduce  a  few  extracts  to  make  our  readers  aware  of  what  they  may 
expect  from  it  upon  some  of  the  most  important  topics  in  theology. 
We  shall  begin  with  an  extract  on  the  subject  of  assurance  (p.  147), 
where  he  incidentally  shews  the  evils  of  controversy,  in  so  far  as  it 
too  often  leads  to  the  neglect  of  some  sides  of  truth  : — "  We  have 
some  apprehension  that  the  controversial  spirit  is  rising  and  swelling 
in  our  breast,  and  therefore  we  abstain  from  making  any  reflections 
upon  the  extraordinary  inaccuracies  which  we  have  considered  it 
our  duty  to  unfold.  But  we  would  like  to  attempt  something  in 
|;he  way  of  expounding  and  inculcating  the  great  truth  taught  in 
Scripture,  and  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  upon  the 
subject  of  assurance.  That  it  is  practicable,  obligatory,  and  expe- 
dient, that  believers  should  be  assured  of  their  justification  and  sal- 
vation, was,  not  certainly,  '  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the 
Eeformed  churches,'  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Eeformed  churches  on  the  subject  of  assurance.  It  is  fully  and 
clearly  declared  in  the  Westminster  Confession.  It  has  been  held 
professedly  by  the  whole  body  of  Calvinistic  divines,  both  before 
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and  since  the  variation  which  Sir  William  has  signalised.  And  yet 
we  fear  it  has  at  all  times  been  too  much  neglected,  both  theoreti- 
Ciilly  and  practically,  viewed  both  as  declaring  a  truth  and  enforcing 
a  duty.  We  believe  that  the  prevailing  practical  disregard  of  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  having  assurance  is,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  low  state  of  vital 
rt-ligion  amongst  us — one  main  reason  why  there  is  so  little  of  real 
communion  with  God  as  our  reconciled  Father,  and  so  little  of  real, 
hearty  devotedness  to  his  cause  and  service.  Some  sense  of  the  sin 
and  danger  of  neglecting  this  subject  occasionally  arises  in  men's 
minds,  and  is,  from  time  to  time,  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the 
church,  but  in  many  cases  such  attempts  have  only  led  to  contro- 
versial discussions,  and  have  failed  in  producing  any  beneficial  prac- 
tical results.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  exact  high  road  of  truth  ; 
and  men,  filled  with  some  one  important  idea  or  object,  are  very 
apt  to  run  into  exaggerations  and  extremes.  Upon  no  subject  has 
this  been  more  conspicuously  the  case  than  on  that  of  assurance  ; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  influence  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
their  associates.  It  has  happened  repeatedly  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  that  pious  and  zealous  men,  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  getting  a  larger  share  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  assurance, 
have  been  led  into  the  adoption  of  untenable  and  erroneous  positions 
concerning  it.  Then  the  champions  of  orthodoxy  have  buckled  on 
their  armour,  and  have  demonstrated,  by  irrefragable  logic,  that 
these  positions  are  characterised  by,  it  may  be,  confusion,  incon- 
sistenc}',  and  error  ;  and  then  men,  satisfied  upon  this  point,  settle 
down  again  upon  their  lees,  and  think  no  more  of  the  importance  of 
coming  to  a  decisive  adjustment  upon  the  question  as  to  what  is 
their  present  relation  to  Grod,  and  what  are  their  future  prospects. 
This  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  controversy.  The  uses  of  theolo- 
gical controversy  are,  to  expose  error,  and  to  produce  and  diffuse 
clear  and  correct  opinions  upon  all  points  of  doctrine.  It  is  the 
church's  imperative  duty  to  aim  at  these  objects,  and  controversy 
seems  to  be  as  indispensable  with  a  view  to  the  second  as  to  the 
first  of  them.  But  it  is  an  evil  and  an  abuse,  when  the  exposure 
of  error  is  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  realisation  and  appli- 
cation of  what  is  admitted  to  be  true.  This  has  repeatedly,  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  assur- 
ance ;  and  this  result,  again,  has,  we  are  persuaded,  been  productive 
of  injurious  consequences  to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  tended 
to  keep  the  church  at  a  low  point  in  the  scale  of  devotedness  and 
efficiency." 

The  decision  which  is  given  on  many  of  the  controversies,  and 
the  mature  wisdom  and  mellow  experience  which  come  to  light  in 
handling  the  points  where  good  men  have  often  differed,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  undue  vehemence,  are  often  very  striking. 
We  may  adduce,  as  an  instance,  the  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
discussions  on  the  Supralapsarian  and  Sublapsarian  view  of  the 
divine  decrees  (p.  361),  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
holds  the  even  balance  on  the  much-debated  question  of  the  sacra- 
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ments,  doing  justice  to  Zuingle  as  well  as  to  Calvin  (p.  278).  On 
this  latter  point,  after  stating  that  sacraments  are  for  believers,  he 
inquires,  l3o  not  the  words  "  exhibit"  and  "  apply,"  used  in  the 
Westminster  standards,  sanction  the  notion  that  Christ  and  his 
benefits  are  conveyed  or  bestowed,  not  previously  to  the  lawful  re- 
ception of  the  sacraments,  but  in  and  by  the  use  of  them  ?  and  he 
takes  up  the  position  that  the  doctrine  that  the  sacraments  are  for 
believers,  and  assume  the  previous  existence  in  worthy  recipients 
of  the  great  spiritual  blessings  with  which  saving  faith  is  invariably 
connected,  sulKciently  obviates  the  supposition.  On  the  great 
Puritan  principle,  that  nothing  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  worship 
of  God  which  is  devoid  of  positive  sanction  in  Scripture,  we  find 
(p.  34)  the  following  important  statements  : — 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  statement  of  Dr  Owen's  on  this  subject, 
which  has  been  often  quoted,  but  not  more  frequently  than  it  de- 
serves ;  it  is  this — '  The  principle  that  the  church  hath  power  to 
institute  any  thing  or  ceremony  belonging  to  the  worship  of  God, 
either  as  to  matter  or  manner,  beyond  the  observance  of  such  cir- 
cumstances as  necessarily  attend  such  ordinances  as  Christ  himself 
hath  instituted,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  horrible  superstition 
and  idolatry,  of  all  the  confusion,  blood,  persecution,  and  wars,  that 
have  for  so  long  a  season  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the 
Cliristian  world.'  It  is  no  doubt  very  gratifying  to  the  pride  of 
men  to  think  that  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  wisdom,  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  experience  of  the  past  history  of  the  church,  or  (to 
accommi  date  our  statement  to  the  prevalent  views  and  phraseology 
of  the  present  day),  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  Christian  conscious- 
ne.ss,  their  own  spiritual  tact  and  discernment,  can  introduce  im- 
provements upon  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of  the  church  as  it 
was  left  by  the  apostles.  Perhaps  the  b(st  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  persons,  is  to  call  upon  them  to  exem[)lify  their  own  general 
principle,  by  producing  specific  instances  from  among  the  innumer- 
able innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  church  in  past 
ages,  by  which  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  interests  of 
religion  have  been  benefited ;  or,  if  they  decline  this,  to  call  upon 
them  for  a  specimen  of  the  innovations,  possessed,  of  course,  of  this 
beneficial  character  and  tendency,  wiiich  they  themselves  have  de- 
vised and  would  wish  to  have  introduced ;  and  then  to  undertake  to 
shew,  what  would  be  no  very  difficult  task,  that  these  innovations, 
whether  selected  or  invented,  have  produced,  or  would  produce  if 
tried,  effects  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  would  ascribe  to  them, 
,  "  There  is  a  strange  fallacy  which  seems  to  mislead  men  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  soundness  and  importance  of  this  principle.  Be- 
cause this  principle  has  been  often  brought  out  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  matters  which,  viewed  in  themselves,  are  very  un- 
important, such  as  rites  and  ceremonies,  vestments  and  organs, 
crossings,  kneelings,  bowings,  and  other  such  ineptice,  some  men 
seem  to  think  that  it  partakes  of  the  intrinsic  littleness  of  these 
things,  and  that  the  men  who  defend  and  try  to  enforce  it,  find  their 
most  congenial  occupation  infighting  about  these  small  matters,  and 
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exhibit  great  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  in  bringing  the  autho- 
rity of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  bear  upon  such  a  num- 
ber of  paltry  points.  Many  have  been  led  to  entertain  such  views 
as  these  of  the  English  Puritans  and  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
and  very  much  upon  the  ground  of  their  maintenance  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Now,  it  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  or  neutralise 
this  impression  to  shew,  as  we  think  can  be  done,  1st,  That  the 
principle  is  taught  with  sufficient  plainness  in  Scripture,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  professed  and  applied  to  the  regulation  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs ;  2d,  That,  viewed  in  itself,  it  is  large,  liberal, 
and  comprehensive,  such  as  seems  in  no  way  unbecoming  its  divine 
author,  and  in  no  way  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  church  as  a 
divine  institution,  giving  to  Grod  his  rightful  place  of  supremacy, 
and  to  the  church,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  its  rightful  position  of 
flevated  simplicity  and  purity  ;  3d,  That,  when  contemplated  in 
connection  with  the  ends  of  the  church,  it  is  in  full  accordance  with 
everything  suggested  by  an  enlightened  and  searching  survey  of  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  the  testimony  of  all  past  expe- 
rience. And  with  respect  to  the  connection  above  referred  to,  on 
which  the  impression  we  are  combating  is  chiefly  based,  it  is  surely 
plain  that,  in  so  far  as  it  exists  de  fadOj  this  is  owing,  not  to  any- 
thing in  the  tendencies  of  the  principle  itself  or  of  its  supporters, 
but  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  who,  in  defiance  of  this  principle, 
would  obtrude  human  inventions  into  the  government  and  worship 
of  the  church,  or  who  insist  upon  retaining  them  permanently  after 
they  have  once  got  admittance.  The  principle  suggests  no  rites  or 
ceremonies,  no  schemes  or  arrangements  ;  it  is  purely  negative  and 
prohibitory.  Its  supporters  never  devise  innovations  and  press  them 
upon  the  church.  The  principle  itself  precludes  this.  It  is  the 
deniers  of  this  principle,  and  they  alone,  who  invent  and  obtrude 
innovations;  and  they  are  responsible  for  all  the  mischiefs  that 
ensue  from  the  discussions  and  contentions  to  which  these  things 
have  given  rise." 

"We  have  only  to  add  that  the  volume  is  admirably  edited  by  Dr 
James  Buchanan  and  Dr  Bannerman,  to  whom  the  late  Principal 
committed  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  his  MSS.  They  have  under- 
taken their  task  with  all  the  affectionate  regard  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  friend,  and  all  the  admirable  taste  and  tact  for  which 
they  are  so  well  known. 

S. 
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Art.  I. — Tlte  Poetical  Element  in  Scripture. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry.    By  Isaac  Taylor.    London,  1861. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  formal  and  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Like 
.all  the  productions  of  its  distinguished  author,  it  displays  a 
refined  spiritual  taste,  and  contains  many  just  and  profound 
reflections ;  but  it  cannot  be  characterised  as  a  complete  or 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  In- 
deed, neither  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  Mr  Taylor,  nor  his 
previous  studies,  could  be  said  to  constitute  any  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  successful  treatment  of  such  a  subject,  or  serve 
to  make  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  some  of  its  more  dis- 
tinctive features  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  both  miss  (at  certain 
points)  what  we  should  have  expected  to  find,  and  again  find, 
properties  ascribed  to  Hebrew  poetry,  which  belong,  indeed,  to 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  but  in  no  exclusive  or  pre-eminent 
fionsc  to  its  poetical  books.  Still,  there  is  much  good  and  sug- 
gestive matter  in  the  work,  and  it  breathes  throughout,  we  are 
happy  to  observe,  a  deep  reverence  to  those  books  as  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  forming  a  valuable,  as  well  as  authori- 
tative, portion  of  his  revealed  will.  While  we  cannot  exactly 
adopt  it  as  a  guide,  wo  take  it  as  a  fit  occasion  for  discoursing 
a  little  on  the  Poetical  Element  in  Scripture,  and  shall  occa- 
sionally refer  to  it  as  we  proceed. 
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I.  We  look  first  at  this  element  in  its  fovnial  character,  or 
with  reference  to  the  artistic  modes  which  it  cultivated.  It  is 
often  but  a  narrow  line  that  separates  poetry  from  prose  ;  for 
the  two  make  almost  indefinite  approaches  to  each  other — 
prose,  in  some  of  its  higher  efforts,  rising  at  times  to  poetical 
fervour  and  boldness,  and  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  differing 
in  little  more  than  in  form  from  the  easy  march  of  prose.  But 
the  poetical  in  its  own  proper  nature  has  somewhat  in  it  of 
inspiration  ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  rapt  and  excited  feeling.  A 
fascinating  object,  a  stirring  event,  or  an  important  truth  takes 
possession  of  the  soul,  sotting  every  sense  and  faculty  in  a  fiery 
glow ;  so  that  it  becomes  full  of  life  and  motion,  and  sees,  or 
imagines  it  sees,  an  image  or  reflection  of  what  itself  feels  in 
the  persons  and  objects  around  it.  The  things  which  occasion 
the  poetical  fervour  and  excitation  may  be  the  common  inte- 
rest or  property  of  a  people  ;  the  sentiments  awakened  by  them 
may  be  vibrating  in  a  thousand  bosoms  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
more  gifted — or,  as  we  say,  poetic  souls — that  they  rise  to  that 
degree  of  strength  and  potency,  which  seizes  the  whole  being, 
and  works  with  a  sort  of  creative  energy  in  providing  for  itself 
an  appropriate  form  and  vehicle  of  expression,  such  as,  by 
blending  thought  and  image,  feeling  and  utterance  harmo- 
niously together,  might  fitly  exhibit  the  internal  action  of 
which  the  writer  is  conscious.  To  do  so  with  any  measure  of 
success  is  no  common  gift ;  it  is  the  part  only  of  those  to- 
whom  belong  quick  perceptions  and  lively  sympathies,  a  sus- 
ceptibility that  receives  its  impressions  in  the  freshness  of  life 
and  beauty,  and  a  surrender  of  heart  and  soul  to  desires  and 
aspirations,  joys  and  sorrows,  which  but  slightly  move  natures  of 
dullertemperament,orpass  but  as  transient  impressions  through 
their  bosoms.  And  as  the  grand  aim  of  the  poet,  in  the  words 
he  indites,  is  to  give  forth  a  perfect  image  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  his  inner  man,  so  the  clearer  the  light,  and  the  more 
intense  the  emotions  under  which  he  thinks,  the  more  ener- 
getic also,  and  commonly  the  more  successful,  will  be  hi.s 
striving  to  bring  the  outward  expression  into  proper  corres- 
pondence with  the  internal  experience.  His  produc^on,  in 
»uch  a  case,  will  instinctively  assume  the  impress  of  a  higher 
style  of  art;  it  will  be  more  complete  and  perfect  after  its. 
kind. 

There  is  here,  however,  no  invariable  and  uniform  rule ;  for 
as  poetry  itself  falls  into  several  kinds,  so  the  things  now  indi- 
cated respecting  it  may  be  found  under  various  modifications, 
and  in  different  degrees.  They  hold  most  dii'cctly  and  fully  of 
what  i»  usually  the  earliest  and  the  readiest  species  of  poetical 
composition — that  wliich  among  the  Hebrews  was  both  the 
first  in  origin,  and  the  one  that  maintained  the  most  prolonged 
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and  vigorous  existence — ^namely,  lyHcal  poetry.    This  is  more 
peculiarly  the  poetry  of  impulse  and  excitement — the  offspring 
of  strong  feelings  and  swelling  emotions,  such  as  naturally 
arise  when  the  soul  is  acted  on  by  stirring  providences  or  ele- 
vating prospects  ;  and  seeks,  directly  as  from  itself,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  the  thoughts  that  ferment  and  work  within,  to 
tell  forth  what  it  has  seen  or  heard,  what  it  fears,  desires,  or 
hopes  for.     It  is  the  poetry  of  dance  and  song ;  for  expressing, 
as  it  does,  the  more  lively  and  melting  moods  of  the  soul,  the 
simple  utterance  of  speech  often  seems  to  be  an  inadequate 
representation  of  what  is  thought  and  felt ; — there  must  withal 
be  the  accompaniment  of  an  appropriate  melody,  or  a  befitting 
action.     So  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  Israelitish  history — for 
example,  in  the  triumphal  ode  at  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  at 
once  danced  and  sung ;  in  the  similar  song  of  Deborah  and 
Barak,  on  the  defeat  of  Sisera  and  his  host ;  and  many  a  time 
and  oft  in  the  history  of  David,  with  whom  this  species  of 
poetry  attained  to  a  kind  of  ideal  perfection,  and  who,  amid 
the  stirring  and  eventful  incidents  of  his  life,  while  he  cajled 
upon  his  soul  to  magnify  the  Lord  in  strains  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  ever  also  awoke  his  psaltery  and  harp  to  give  a  fuller 
swell  to  the  pious  feelings  that  sought  expression  in  his  words. 
The  transition  was  natural  and  easy  from  this  species  of 
poetry  to  that  which  is  usually  called  didactic,  bat  sometimes 
also  gnomic ; — it  was  so  especially  among  a  people  like  the 
Hebrews,  who  were  trained  under  dispensations,  and  subjectedi 
to  a  polity,  which  had  throughout  a  moral  aim  and  purpose. 
In  this  kind  of  poetical   composition,  the   more   immediate 
impulse  was  to  impart  instruction,  and  to  do  so — for  the  sake 
of  deeper  impression,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory — ^by  mean& 
of  apt  similitudes,   pointed  affirmations,  and  pregnant  apo- 
theghms.     In  this   case,   the  subjects  which   awakened   the 
sacred  muse  were  contemplated  in  a  calmer  mood,  and  in  a 
reflective  spirit ;  they  were  viewed  as  supplying  materials  for 
thoughtful  meditation,  wholesome  counsel,  or  timely  warning — 
yet  not  without  a  temperate  glow,  rising  above  the  level  of 
common  frames  of  feeling,  and  naturally  resorting  to  modes  of 
speech  of  somewhat  more  tliaii  common  force  and  intensity^ 
The  25th  and  the  37th  Psalms  may  be  noticed  as  fair  examples 
of  this  species  of  poetical  composition ;  but  it  numbers  many 
other  psalms,  considerable  sections  in  the  prophets,  the  entire 
book  of  Proverbs,  as  well  as  much  of  Ecclesiastes.    Other  speci- 
mens, in  a  loftier  strain,  and  rising  to  almost  lyrical  fervour, 
may  be  seen  in  such  psalms  as  the  24th,  the  62d,  and  the  92d, 
in  which  the  sacred  theme,  with  the  spiritual  lessons  involved 
in  it,  may  justly  be  said  to  pour  itself  forth  in  "  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn." 
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In  these  two  kinds  of  poetical  composition,  there  is  a  perfect 
naturalness  and  simplicity,  such  as — if  not  hindered  by  some 
defect  in  the  mode  of  execution — might  readily  accord  with  the 
highest  aims  of  religion  and  morality.  And  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  introduction  of  another  element, 
the  employment  of  a  certain  measure  of  the  dramatic,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  more  vividly  the  thoughts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  occasion,  or  giving  additional  point 
and  emphasis  to  its  lessons.  Even  in  the  strictly  lyrical  and 
didactic  compositions  of  Scripture,  a  dramatic  element  is  not 
altogether  wanting ;  since  we  sometimes  find  other  persons 
than  the  writer,  one  or  more  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
transactions  that  form  the  subject  of  the  poem,  personated  for 
the  occasion,  and  contributing  by  what  they  say  to  the  pro- 
gress and  design  of  the  representation.  Thus,  in  the  Israelites* 
«ong  of  victory  at  the  Red  Sea,  while  it  is  the  Israelites  them 
selves  that  virtually  say  all,  formally  it  is  not  all  of  them ; 
the  now  fallen  and  prostrate  enemy  is  brought  in,  at  a  certain 
point,  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  proclaim  beforehand  his 
assurance  of  victory  :  "  I  will  pursue,  said  he,  I  %vill  overtake, 
J  will  divide  the  spoil,"  and  so  forth.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah 
there  is  still  more  of  this  dramatic  tendency  exhibited ;  as  it 
proceeds,  vivid  portraitures  are  thrown  in  of  the  state  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  existed  among  the  different  sections 
of  the  people  ;  and  toward  the  close  we  have  a  long  and  ani- 
mated address  from  the  mother  of  Sisera  to  the  women  of  her 
court,  heralding  the  speedy  return  of  her  son  with  the  honour 
and  spoils  of  victory.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  in  the  Psalms, 
the  vein  of  thought  is  diversified,  and  fresh  life  given  to  the 
action,  by  the  mcked,  on  the  one  side,  being  introduced,  to  give 
expression  to  their  desires  or  purposes,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
righteous  to  deliver  their  mind  on  the  events  related,  or  the 
transactions  more  immediately  in  view.  In  the  second  Psalm, 
for  example,  such  scope  is  given  to  this  dramatic  tendency, 
that  the  psalmist  himself,  the  heathen  adversaries,  Jehovah, 
the  Eternal  Son,  then  the  psalmist  again,  all  successively  take 
part  in  the  discourse.  Even  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  mono- 
tonous stream  of  prudential  maxims  is  relieved  by  occasional 
personifications  of  Divine  Wisdom,  the  foolish  woman,  the 
sluggard,  and  various  others,  uttering  sentiments  and  advices 
appropriate  to  their  respective  characters.  It  was  but  pro- 
ceeding a  step  farther  in  the  same  line,  not  striking  into  a 
path  absolutely  new,  when,  in  regard  to  more  complicated 
relations  and  dark  providences,  with  the  struggles  between  faith 
and  doubt,  fear  and  hope,  they  naturally  awoke,  the  several 
sides  or  aspects  of  things  came  to  be  represented  by  so  many 
parties,  who  kept  up  among  themselves  a  sustained  discussion 
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upon  the  subject  in  hand ;  as  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  partly  also  in  Ecclesiastes.  The  dramatic 
form  of  these  compositions,  in  the  limited  extent  to  which  it 
is  carried,  was  plainly  adopted  for  no  other  reason,  than  to 
give  free  play  to  the  diversified  thoughts  and  conflicting  inte- 
rests, which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  relations  of 
the  parties  themselves  naturally  called  forth ; — ^yet  still  so  as 
to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  what  might  be  the  mind  of  God, 
and  the  voice  of  reason  respecting  the  points  more  particularly 
at  issue. 

Such,  then,  briefly  are  the  difi'erent  species  of  composition 
into  which  the  poetical  element  of  Scripture  has  thrown  itself, 
in  so  far  as  the  writings  that  exemplify  it  admit  of  being  dis- 
tinctly arranged  and  classified.  But  there  are,  besides,  many 
portions  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  discovers  itself  rather  as  an 
under-current,  giving  a  certain  tone  to  the  character  of  the 
piece,  than  as  a  dominant  power  moulding  its  entire  form  and 
nature  ;  and,  again,  others,  in  which  it  appears  only  as  an  art, 
the  forms  of  speech  and  structure  of  sentences,  which  the  poetic 
spirit  in  its  livelier  exercises  had  fashioned  for  itself,  being 
simply  adopted  as  an  handmaid  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Of 
this  the  narrative  Psalms — such  as  the  77th,  78th,  105th,  and 
106th — may  be  referred  to  as  instances,  and  some  of  the  more 
expressly  didactic  passages  in  the  prophets:  in  which  there  is 
no  overflow  of  feeling,  no  gushing  forth  of  lively  emotions,  but 
a  contemplative  and  thoughtful  mood,  giving  utterance  to  its 
meditations  under  a  poetical  guise  as  the  one  best  adapted  to 
its  practical  aim.  But  whatever  may  be  the  form,  which  the 
poetical  element  assumes  in  Scripture — whether  more  occa- 
sional or  regular,  more  concealed  or  obtrusive — there  are  two 
considerations  which  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  respecting 
it — considerations  jwhich  exercised  over  it  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, and  served  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
all  that  is  of  a  poetical  cast  in  Scripture,  and  the  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  secular  and  classical  literature. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  is  the  strictly  religious  character  of 
the  compositions,  as  having  been  all  indited  under  the  prompt- 
ing of  God's  Spirit,  and  with  an  eye  to  his  service  and  glory. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  was  the  character  of  all  Hebrew  poetry- 
There  might  also  be  productions  of  a  lighter  strain — the  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  merely  natural  feeling,  whether  in  its 
more  playful  or  its  more  pensive  moods.  We  cannot  doubt, 
indeed,  that  there  were  such  ;  for  the  rich  efflorescence  of 
psalmodic  poetry,  which  distinguished  the  brighter  periods  of 
the  nation's  history,  could  not  fail  to  have  its  reflection  in  the 
commoner  walks  of  life — precisely  as  a  high-toned  religious 
enthusiasm  ever  tends  to  generate  and  foster  a  spirit  of  public 
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virtue  and  heroic  patriotism.  But  the  poetical  effusions  of 
this  sort,  whatever  they  might  be  in  number  or  merit,  it  did 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  sacred  writers  to  preserve. 
One  only  of  any  length  has  found  a  place  in  the  pages  of 
^ripture,  because  it  had  an  incidental  bearing  on  higher 
things — namely,  the  lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jona- 
than ;  and  it  is  one  of  such  marked  excellence — so  select  in  its 
matter,  so  touching  in  pathos,  so  graceful  and  finished  even  in 
form — that  it  must  assuredly  have  drawn  after  it  many  imita- 
tions. Solomon  alone,  of  David's  poetical  successors,  is  said  to 
have  made  of  "  songs  a  thousand  and  five,"  (1  Kings  iv.  32) — 
-which  must  have  been  chiefly  other  than  sacred  songs — eLse 
they  would  have  occupied  a  much  larger  space  in  the  word  of 
Crod  than  we  find  them  doing.  Of  such  effusions,  however, 
pertaining  to  the  natural  sphere,  we  know  next  to  nothing.  It 
is  the  sacred  poetry  alone  of  the  covenant-people  which  the 
inspired  writers  have  handed  down  to  us ;  and  this,  like  all 
besides  that  belonged  to  the  great  and  good  in  Israel,  was 
Always  subordinated  to  the  high  end  of  disclosing  the  mind, 
and  ministering  to  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  If  it  be  regarded  as 
an  art,  it  was  art  made  subservient  to  the  holiest  uses — not 
•art  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and  sacrificing  to  its  aestheti- 
cal  aims  the  proper  vein  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  compo- 
sition. For  "  Hebrew  poetry,"  as  justly  said  by  Ewald,*  "  re- 
mained, as  to  its  predominant  essence,  an  interpreter  of  those 
sublime  thoughts,  which  never  exercised  such  an  influence  any- 
where else  in  antiquity  ;  and,  as  to  its  form,  it  preserved  that 
wonderful  simplicity  and  ease  which  flow  from  this  very  subli- 
mity— a  poetry  unique  in  its  kind."  What  was  said  of  David, 
the  poet  by  way  of  eminence  and  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  "  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  him,  and  his  word  was  upon 
his  tongue"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2),  might  be  repeated  of  all  who  took 
part  in  this  sacred  employment.  Even  the  music,  to  which 
many  of  their  productions  were  set,  was  put  under  the  charge 
of  spiritually  gifted  men  ;  they  are  represented  as  prophesying 
with  instruments  of  sacred  music,  and  one  of  the  chief  among 
them,  Heman,  is  called  "  the  king's  seer  in  the  words  of  God" 
(1  Chron.  xxv.  1.  5).  David  himself  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  aid  them  by  inventing  instruments  of  song  (Amos  vi.  5). 

It  is  from  this  high  spiritual  aim  that  we  are  to  account  for 
the  sparing  use  made  in  the  poetical  books  of  Scripture  of  mere 
natural  descriptions.  So  Mr  Taylor  very  properly  notes  re- 
specting them : — 

"  Vividly  coDscious  as  the  writers  of  those  books,  or  most  of  them, 
4ixe  to  what  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  visible  world,  they  are 

*  Pref.  to  Heb.  Poeta. 
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thus  conscious  towards  the  things  around  them  in  one  sense  only, 
namely,  as  parts  of  God's  creation.  The  Hebrew  poet  attempts  no 
local  description  ;  he  does  not  dwell  upon  the  picturesque ;  albeit 
our  modern  sense  of  the  picturesque  has  sprung  from  tastes  and 
habits,  that  had  their  rise  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  nor  do  they 
at  any  time  stop  on  their  way  to  bring  before  us  the  scenic  charac- 
teristics of  their  country.  None  of  them  has  leisure  to  paint  parti- 
cular scenes,  as  do  our  Thomson,  or  Burns,  or  Cowper.  It  is  a 
glance  only  that  they  take  of  nature,  and  it  is  such  influence,  as, 
from  its  vividness  and  breadth,  is  so  much  the  more  intelligible  in 
all  lands."    ("  Spirit  of  Heb.  Poetry,"  p.  53.) 

(2.)  Closely  connected  with  this  first  consideration,  and 
naturally  growing  out  of  it,  is  another — also  requiring  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  because  involving  a  material  difference  in 
respect  to  the  play  given  to  the  poetical  element  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  compared  with  poetical  compositions  of  a  merely 
secular  kind, — namely,  the  freeness  and  simplicity  of  the  forms 
within  which  it  developed  itself.  Its  higher  aims  necessarily 
imposed  a  restraint  in  this  respect,  and  admitted  of  nothing 
like  the  artistic  skill  and  complicated  rythmical  structures 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  classical  poetry  of  Greece  and 
Home.  If,  indeed,  the  expositions  given  of  the  subject  in  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Jebb  and  his  school  were  correct,  it  might 
be  supposed,  that  the  poetical  element  in  Scripture  had  often 
assumed  a  very  artificial  and  complicated  arrangement,  such  as 
necessitated  a  great  deal  of  elaboration  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  structure  of  sentences.  Writing  from  the 
point  of  view  adopted  by  that  school,  Mr  Isaac  Taylor  says  in 
his  recent  work,  that  a  large  proportion,  "  nearly  the  half  of  the 
entire  mass  of  the  Hebrew  writings  are  not  merely  poetic,  as 
to  their  diction,  but  they  are  metrical  in  form  ;  or,  we  should 
better  say,  the  thought  of  the  writer  is  subjected  to  rules  of  struc- 
ture that  are  in  the  highest  degree  artificial"  (p.  48).  "  Even  in 
passages,"  he  again  says,  "  which  breathe  the  soul  of  the  loftiest 
and  the  most  impassioned  poetry,  a  highly  artificial  apposition 
and  balancing  of  terms  and  clauses  prevails ;  as  if  the  form 
were,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  of  so  much  importance, 
that  it  should  give  law  even  to  the  thought  itself."  Statements 
of  this  description  from  such  a  quarter  are  somewhat  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  they,  at  least,  seem  to  have  a  bearing  not  altogether 
compatible  with  the  plenary  inspiration  of  some  portions  of 
Scripture ;  although  it  is  fair  to  add,  the  writer  himself  dis- 
claims any  application  of  his  views  in  that  direction,  and  holds, 
that  nothing  even  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  claims  of  art,  so  as  to  make  them  a  less  veritable 
revelation  of  the  mind  of  God.  Still,  the  view  in  question  is 
-capable  of  being  turned  to  a  wrong  use  in  this  respect,  and 
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tends  of  itself  to  beget  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  extents 
to  which  art  prevailed  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Instead  of  being  highly  artificial,  so  as,  by  its  severe  demands, 
to  control,  in  a  measure,  the  meaning,  it  should  rather  be  de- 
scribed as  extremely  simple,  and  in  its  peculiarities  of  form, 
taking  the  natural,  almost  spontaneous  mode  of  uttering  what 
was  spoken  in  the  poetical  mood.  So  men  of  profound  scholar- 
sliip  and  accurate  taste — the  real  masters  in  this  department 
of  learning — have  judged  ;  Herder,  for  instance,  of  the  last  age,. 
or  of  this,  Von  Ewald,  whose  well  known  opinions  regarding 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  must  free  him  from  all  suspicion  of 
undue  bias  here.    He  says  in  his  preface  to  the  poetical  books  : — 

"  Ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  if  it  be  not  as  rich  and  various  as  that 
of  the  Indians  and  G-reeks,  yet  possesses  a  simplicity  and  trans- 
parence hardly  found  elsewhere;  a  sublime  naturalness  which,  as 
yet,  knows  little  of  strict  art,  and  which  suffers  art,  even  where  its 
influence  is  exerted,  to  remain  as  it  was,  unconscious  and  careless. 
When  compared  with  the  poetry  of  other  ancient  nations,  it  appears 
to  belong  to  a  still  simpler,  more  youthful  period  of  humanity,  to 
gush  forth  from  inward  fulness  of  emotion,  and  grace  of  sentiment, 
and  to  be  little  concerned  about  external  ornament  and  strict  laws 
of  art." 

This  wonderful  ease  and  comparative  disregard  of  external 
attractions  arose  from  the  singular  greatness  and  sublimity  of 
the  thoughts  unfolded  by  the  sacred  bards,  Avhich  enabled  them 
to  dispense  with  the  embelUshments  of  art,  and  to  trust  what 
they  expressed  to  its  own  simple  majesty  and  force.  The  lan- 
guage in  wliich  they  wrote  did  not  admit  of  rhyme,  nor  did  it 
possess  any  syllabic  metre  ;  so  that  the  writers  were  altogether 
untrammelled  by  the  artificial  rules,  which  require  lines  of  so 
many  definite  measures,  or  terminating  words  of  like  sounds. 
Themselves  in  a  rapt  mood,  or,  at  least,  in  an  elevated  state  of 
feeling,  the  movements  of  their  soul  were  naturally  rapid  and 
copious  ;  pulsation  followed  pulsation,  now  running  in  the  line 
of  pleasing  correspondences,  now  of  striking  contrasts,  and  again 
of  fuller  amplifications  of  the  thoughts  already  expressed.  And 
such  internal  movements  quite  naturally  threw  themselves  into 
a  symmetrical  form  and  regular  diction.  They  came  forth  in 
parallel istic  or  rythmical  sentences,  the  simplest,  and  for  sacred 
purposes,  the  most  suitable  of  poetical  measures.  Yet  with 
this  general  resemblance  in  form,  there  -was  no  rigid  uniformity ; 
for  the  method  admitted  of  considerable  variety  in  volume  and 
structure,  and  so  could  readily  be  made  to  accord  with  the 
current  of  thought  and  feeling  that  prevailed  within.  It  was 
the  inward  that  gave  law  in  every  case  to  the  outward ;  the 
stream  of  verse-members  had  not  only  its  seat,  but  its  type  also>, 
in  the  fountains  of  the  writer's  own  beinff. 
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The  fomi  and  style  of  poetic  diction  was  only  farther  distin- 
guished from  that  of  prose  by  its  tendency — a  quite  natural 
tendency  for  minds  conscious  of  the  poetic  mood — to  make  use 
of  words  and  forms  of  words  out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  putting 
rarer  for  more  ordinary  expressions  ;  preferring  also  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract,  and  whatever  in  style  or  imagery  might 
serve  to  give  life  and  vividness  to  the  representation.  It  did 
so,  not  by  constraint,  or  from  regard  to  mechanical  precision,, 
but  willingly,  and  v/ith  such  variations  as  the  design  and  im- 
pulse under  which  the  mind  for  tlie  time  wrought  might  rendev 
expedient.  But  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail,  or,  indeed, 
to  enlarge  farther  on  our  first  general  topic  of  inquiry,  the 
formal  character  of  sacred  poetry.  We,  therefore,  pass  on  to  a 
second  point,  viz. : — 

II.  Tlie  distribution  of  the  2^oetical  element  throughout  the 
sacred  volume. 

Looking  simply  to  Scripture  in  its  great  twofold  division,  aa 
falling  into  an  Old  and  a  New  Testament  portion,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  disproportion  in  which  they 
respectively  share  the  element  now  under  consideration.  The- 
poetical  hoohs  are  exclusively  those  of  t4ie  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;- 
and  though  it  is  not  strictly  true  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
that  the  poetical  element  is  altogether  wanting ,  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  it  is  certainly  confined  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  Not  only  so,  but  when  it  does  occur  there,  it  is 
rather  of  an  imitative  than  an  original  character  ;  it  bears  the 
distinctive  impress  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  apostolical  writings,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
of  a  properly  fresh  display  of  poetical  gifts  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God.  The  mighty  outburst  of  love  and  grace  which 
marked  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  era,  so  immeasurably 
transcending  all  that  had  hitherto  been  known,  and  the  rich 
dowry  of  si^iritual  gifts  it  brought  to  the  church,  added  nothing 
to  the  church's  treasures  in  this  particular  direction.  Lyrical" 
effusions,  indeed,  celebrated  the  first  announcement  of  gospel 
tidings,  in  the  beautiful  and  stirring  songs  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  the  aged  Zacharias.  But  these  songs  run  entirely  in  the 
ancient  channels  ;  both  in  matter  and  form  they  are  substan- 
tially an  echo  of  the  fine  old  Hebrew  chants,  with  which  the 
better  portion  of  the  covenant  people  had  for  ages  been  fami- 
liar ;  and  they  are  followed  by  no  others.  Of  the  apostles,  it 
may  be  said,  that  they  occasionally  spoke  in  a  somewhat  poeti- 
cal vein  (for  example.  Acts  ii.,  iv.  24-28),  and  sometimes  also 
wrote  thus  (Rom.  xi.  33-3G  ;  Heb.  i.,  ii.  ;  James  v.  1-7)  ;  but 
even  this  was  done  almost  wholly  in  the  words  of  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture  ;  they  were  but  using  what  ancient  bards  had 
prepared  to  their  hand.     Even  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the- 
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holy  evangelist  reports  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  Spirit, 
and  where  he  moved  amid  scenes  of  the  most  subhme  and 
exciting  character,  there  is  the  drapery,  indeed,  and  not  a 
little  also  of  the  diction,  but  still  nothing  of  the  form,  of  poetry. 
In  its  general  cast  and  structure,  the  book  is  parabolical  and 
symbolical,  rather  than  poetical.  The  outbursts  of  pious  feel- 
ing, or  brief  ascriptions  of  praise,  with  which  it  Ls  interspersed, 
are  for  the  most  part  plain  and  unadorned,  though  sublime  and 
touching  addresses.  The  one  song  that  bears  most  distinctly 
a  poetical  stamp,  is  formed  of  a  few  couplets  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament  writings  (xv.  3,  4).  The  poetical  is  in  it  merely 
as  a  subjective,  pervading  element ;  and  there  is  this  because 
its  contents  were  communicated  to  the  writer  when  he  was  in 
a  state  of  ecstasy,  a  state  that  is  allied  to  the  poetical,  and, 
consequently,  the  style  of  thought  and  expression  in  a  measure 
partook  of  the  same.  As  the  one,  so  the  other  dehghted  in  the 
concrete,  the  abrupt,  the  figurative,  the  rare  and  elevated,  the 
peculiar  and  enigmatical,  qualities  that  every  one  feels  to  be 
quite  natural  in  such  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse,  but  w^hich 
it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  after  the  same  proportion  in 
the  other  writings  of  St  John.  That  portion  of  the  book 
which  may  be  said  to  approach  nearest  to  the  other  writings, 
the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  still  exhibits  a 
characteristic  difference,  and  makes  a  sensible  approach  to  the 
poetical.  The  language  appears  to  move  somewhere  between 
the  region  of  poetry  and  of  common  discourse,  having  in  it 
somewhat  of  the  figurativeness  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the 
directness  of  the  other. 

It  would  thus  seem,  from  a  glance  into  the  general  features 
of  both  Testaments,  that  however  the  poetical,  in  the  stricter 
sense,  may  be  capable  of  being  linked  to  divine  communica- 
tions, and  of  serving  the  higher  interests  of  religion,  it  belongs 
not  so  properly  to  the  highest  sphere  of  religious  thought  and 
feeUng,  as  to  one  a  certain  degree  below  it.  But  does  not  the 
same  conclusion  force  itself  on  us  from  the  distribution  of  this 
element  in  Old  Testament  Scripture  itself?  In  a  volume 
which  is  commended  to  us  as  all  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  we 
cannot  distinguish  and  say  of  one  portion  as  compared  with 
another,  this  holds  more  directly  of  God  than  that ;  yet  we 
may  distinguish — Scripture  itself  warrants  us  to  distinguish — 
between  some  portions  as  more  fundamental  in  their  nature 
than  others,  and  as  such  communicated  through  persons  who 
were  in  the  nearest  relative  position  to  heaven.  But  the  por- 
tions which  occupy  that  place  of  relative  superiority,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  have  least  about  them  of  the  poetical  in 
form  ;  they  approach  nearest  to  the  style  and  method  of 
•ordinary  discourse.     The  terms,  for  example,  in  which  God 
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revealed  himself,  first  to  the  parents  of  the  human  family,  then 
to  the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  terms  which  laid  the  foundation, 
of  future  dispensations,  and  marked  out  the  destinies  of  entire 
races  of  men,  are  couched  in  the  most  direct  and  simple  style. 
Or,  to  look  to  the  properly  formative  period  of  the  Israelitish 
commonwealth,  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  old  covenant 
by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  the  divine  communications  through 
which  he  gave  shape  and  form  to  the  constitution  of  things  then 
established,  were  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  their 
unadorned  simplicity ;  and  in  what  formed  the  very  heart  of 
the  whole,  the  ground-work,  as  it  may  justly  be  called,  of  the 
entire  polity  in  its  religious,  as  well  as  its  civil  relations, 
namely,  the  ten  commandments,  there  is  neither  ornament  nor 
amplification  of  any  kind,  all  is  plain,  explicit,  pointed  ;  it  is 
the  briefest  and  most  compact,  while  it  is  also  the  most  com- 
prehensive, piece  of  legislation  in  existence.  The  poetical  por- 
tions of  the  books  of  Moses,  such  as  were  coeval  in  point  of 
time  with  Moses  himself,  belong  to  the  side-pieces  rather  than 
to  the  main  body  of  the  Pentateuch ;  they  are  to  be  found  in 
such  passages  as  the  prophetical  effusions  of  Balaam,  the  law- 
giver's parting  benedictions,  or  his  occasional  songs,  whether  of 
victory  or  of  warning — things  which  were  for  chanting  on  the 
lyre  or  committing  to  memory,  but  were  in  themselves  inci- 
dental and  supplementary.  Nor  was  this  merely  subsidiary 
employment  of  the  poetical  peculiai-  to  the  prophetical  agency 
of  Moses,  for  when  we  glance  onward  to  later  times,  those 
which  were  distinguished  for  the  copious  development  of  pro- 
phetical gifts,  the  man  who  in  spirit  and  character  most  nearly 
resembled  Moses,  who  might  almost  be  said,  like  him,  to  behold 
the  face  of  God,  and  whose  words  were  spoken  as  from  the 
presence-chamber  of  Deity — Elijah — was  also  the  freest  of  poeti- 
cal art  and  embellishment ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  crisis  were  too 
great  and  urgent  to  admit  of  these  ;  the  truth  in  its  naked, 
skeleton-like  distinctness  and  severity  could  alone  serve  the 
pui-pose  of  his  mission.  His  first  utterance  might  be  taken  as 
the  type,  in  this  respect,  of  all  that  afterwards  fell  from  his 
lips,  "  As  Jehovah  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand, 
there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to 
my  word"  (1  Kings  xvii.  1).  Nothing  could  be  more  directly 
or  briefly  spoken. 

But  a  greater  than  Moses  or  Elias  has  come,  one  who  not 
only  saw  the  face,  but  who  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ; 
and  with  him  the  characteristic  in  question  becomes  yet  more 
manifest.  In  the  recorded  sayings  and  discourses  of  Jesus,  we 
find  many  examples — beautiful  and  striking  examples — of  the 
Tnaahal  of  the  Hebrews  ;  sententious  and  proverbial  utterances, 
expressed  often  in  the  language  of  symbol,  and  thrown  into 
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forms  of  pointed  antithesis  or  pregnant  similitude,  but  alto- 
gether without  the  passionate  redundancy  and  stream-like  flow 
of  poetic  excitation.  There  is  everywhere  rather  a  quiet  ma- 
jesty and  repose,  the  speech  as  of  a  soul  that  was  familiar  with 
all  truth,  capable,  without  quitting  its  ordinary  mood,  of  dis- 
cerning it  in  its  proper  character,  and  of  presenting  it  in  the 
most  appropriate  lights.  And  if  we  may  distinguish  between 
one  portion  of  our  Lord's  discourses  and  another,  certainly  the 
later  addresses,  in  which  he  spoke  most  fully  out  the  senti- 
ments of  his  heart — above  all,  that  intercessory  prayer  which 
immediately  preceded  the  surrender  of  himself  to  death,  in 
which,  standing  midway,  as  it  were,  between  heaven  and  earth, 
he  revealed  at  once  what  was  in  the  Father's  bosom  toward 
him,  and  in  his  own  bosom  toward  the  Father,  and  toward 
those  who  should  participate  in  the  grace  and  blessings  of  his 
salvation  ;  there  especially  we  see  the  highest  spiritual  eleva- 
tion, unaccompanied  by  any  symptoms  of  poetic  fervour  or 
trance-like  excitation.  As  one  seeing  eye  to  eye,  knowing  as 
he  is  known,  he  utters  forth  what  is  in  his  mind  and  heart 
concerning  the  things  of  God,  and  does  so  in  language  which 
appears  to  have  no  aim  but  that  of  presenting,  in  the  clearest 
possible  light,  the  grand  realities  of  which  it  speaks.  And 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  Scripture  a  passage  of  equal  length, 
at  once  more  sublime  in  its  ideas  and  more  purely  simple  in 
its  mode  of  expression. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  poetic  element  in  the  speeches  and  epistles  of  the  apostles. 
It  was  not  that  they  had  less  of  the  spirit  of  revelation  than 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  more ;  not  that  they 
occupied  a  lower  place  in  the  divine  economy,  but  a  higher — 
a  position  from  which  the  truth  of  God  could  be  perceived  as 
from  a  better  vantage-ground,  and  through  a  clearer  medium. 
They  needed  not  to  be  lifted  at  set  times  into  the  spiritual 
sphere,  in  order  to  apprehend  aright  such  portions  of  the  truth 
as  they  were  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  imparting.  The 
Spirit  abode  with  them  in  his  plenitude  of  light  and  grace, 
leading  them  into  all  the  truth,  hallowing  them  as  vessels  of 
honour  both  for  its  reception  into  their  own  minds  and  its  con- 
veyance to  the  minds  of  others.  And  thus,  in  their  habitual 
frame,  they  were  qualified  for  uttering  the  mind  of  God,  and 
therefore  spake,  not  as  moved  by  fitfulimpulses,  but  as  possessed 
of  an  equable,  yet  elevated,  spiritual  feeling. 

The  poetical  province  of  revelation,  then — what  may  more 
especially  be  termed  such — belongs  to  its  mid-region.  It  lies 
between  Moses  and  Christ,  and  was  proper  to  men  who  were 
select  instruments  of  the  Spirit,  but  chosen  at  a  time  when 
the  Spirit  was  less  plentiful  in  his  gifts,  and  more  occasional 
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in  his  operations  than  in  the  case  even  of  Moses,  and  of  course 
still  more  than  in  that  of  Christ  and  his'apostles.  In  so  far  as  a 
poetical  tendency  discovers  itself  in  the  prophets,  it  flowed 
mainly  from  the  manner  in  which  their  communications  from 
above  were  received,  namely,  when  the  soul  was  raised  to  an 
ecstatic  condition,  that  it  might  become  capable  of  holding  more 
special  and  prolonged  communion  with  the  spiritual  world ;  and 
the  ecstatic  frame  having  much  in  common  with  the  poetic  tem- 
perament, naturally  led  to  poetic  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. But  still,  the  prophets  were  not  strictly  poets.  Their 
lofty  calling,  as  bearers  of  a  divine  message,  and  their  strong- 
practical  aim  in  respect  to  the  results  of  their  mission,  neces- 
sarily tempered  and  restrained  the  poetic  element.  And  to 
throw  the  prophetical  writings  into  the  same  category  with  the 
poetical,  as  if  in  this  respect  they  were  substantially  alike,  be- 
trays a  defective  critical  discernment.  In  his  office,  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Old  Testament  was  even  more  closely  allied  to  the 
preacher  than  to  the  poet ;  and  his  discourse  could  only  at 
times,  in  occasional  outbursts  of  emotion,  become  properly 
poetical,  when  his  spirit  sought  vent  to  its  feelings  in  solemni 
dirges,  or  songs  of  joy  and  gladness. 

"  The  prophet,"  therefore,  as  justly  stated  by  Ewald,  "  was  not 
bound  by  any  means  to  one  sort  of  writing.  In  the  historical  por- 
tions he  could  avail  himself  of  the  common  style,  and  again,  at  cer- 
tain parts  of  his  discourse,  could  rise  to  the  purely  poetic  language 
of  song,  in  at  least  a  few  verses ;  while  later  writers,  who  wrote  less 
from  amid  tlie  activities  of  life,  might  even  interweave  songs  of 
considerable  length,  Hab.  iii.  But  the  one,  equally  with  the  other, 
was  an  exception.  And  the  proper  form  of  speech,  which,  as  an 
image  of  serious  oral  discourse,  must  constitute  the  broad  ground  of 
a  prophetical  writing,  had  a  quite  peculiar  mould  and  structure.  It 
had,  on  the  one  hand,  to  maintain  such  an  elevation  in  matter  and 
diction  as  might  prevent  it  from  sinking  to  common  prose  ;  and 
yet,  on  the  other,  it  was  too  much  directed  to  tlic  immediate  working 
upon  the  life  to  admit  of  its  departing  so  far  from  that  as  to  assume 
the  full  poetical  form.  It  therefore  fluctuates  between  the  two  in 
such  wise  that,  by  its  internal  bent  and  striving,  it  would  be  ever 
reaching  toward  the  height  of  poesy,  while  in  reality  it  moves  in  a 
freer  and  more  customary  style  of  address,  in  order  to  exercise  a 
more  direct  practical  bearing,  yet  without  losing  the  proper  orato- 
rical fulness  and  flexibility.  From  the  intermingling  of  these  two 
impulses  has  arisen  its  quite  peculiar  form,  which  is  essentially  of  a 
middle  sort." — (Die  Propheten,  p.  46.) 

One  has  only,  indeed,  to  glance  over  the  prophetical  books 
to  see  that  such  is  the  case.  Large  portions  of  Isaiah,  still 
more  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  differ  little  from  the  style  of 
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common  narrative  or  serious  discourse  ;  while  in  Daniel,  Jonah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  it  is  the  prevailing  form.* 

The  poetical  tendency  could  find  proper  scope  for  its  develop- 
ment only  in  those  compositions  in  which  the  writer  acted  the 
part  of  a  representative  man,  a  servant  of  God,  indeed,  but  one 
who  uttered  lessons  of  truth  and  duty  as  from  the  treasures  of 
his  own  experience,  or  from  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  commu- 
nity. While,  in  such  cases,  the  things  poured  forth  contained 
a  divine  word  or  message,  it  was  not  by  disclosing  some  new 
thought,  or  bringing  some  fresh  communication  from  heaven,  but 
rather  by  reflecting  again  what  had  been  brought,  giving  forth 
the  impressions  produced  by  it,  with  the  view  of  awakening  a 
sympathetic  sense  of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  community.  The 
psalmodic  poetry  of  the  old  covenant  is  the  highest  example  of 
this  ;  it  was  also  the  most  widely  diffused,  both  as  to  its  production 
and  its  use,  and  the  longest  continued.  It  began  with  David, 
but  was  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand,  through  successive 
generations,  to  the  very  close  of  the  theocracy  in  its  regal  form, 
though  here  also,  as  previously  noticed,  there  are  considerable 
diversities  as  regards  the  strength  of  the  poetic  element,  and 
the  forms  in  which  expression  was  given  to  it.  But  this  will 
appear  more  distinctly  under  the  next  aspect  of  the  subject. 

III.  The  reason  and  use  of  the  poetic  element  in  Scripture. 

The  more  immediate  reason  and  use  of  the  play  given  to  the 
poetical  element  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  must  undoubtedly 
be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  serving 
as  a  compensation  to  its  defects,  and  an  handmaid  to  its  neces- 
sities.    And  this  in  more  respects  than  one. 

Tlie  religion  then  established  was,  from  the  special  requife- 
ments  of  the  time,  of  a  singularly  local  as  well  as  symbolical 
nature.  It  not  only  abounded  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  but 
connected  these  with  particular  times  and  places,  and  thereby, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  circumscribed  men's  opportunities  of 
taking  part  in  the  more  distinctive  services  of  their  worship. 
Long  iuton^als  elapsed  between  the  solemnities  which  drew 
them  around  the  one  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  place 
where  Jehovah,  in  a  more  peculiar  sense,  put  his  name.  Not 
only  so,  but  when  the  people  assembled,  as  it  was  their  duty, 
and  must  often  have  been  their  custom  to  assemble,  at  other 
times  and  places  for  purposes  of  devotion,  no  special  provision 
was  made  in  the  law  for  such  services,  and  the  worshippers 
were  thrown,  in  a  manner,  on  their  own  resources.     This  lack 

*  Tho  absence  of  the  poetical  form,  however,  did  not  exclnde  the  poetical 
element,  as  (to  give  only  a  single  instance)  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  where  Kachel  is 
introduced  as  bewailing  the  fate  of  her  hapless  offspring,  when  they  were  going 
into  the  cajitivity  of  liabylon — a  highly  poetical  idea,  though  tho  style  of  ex- 
pression hardly  differs  from  the  plainest  proso. 
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it  was  left  to  the  more  gifted  minds  of  tlio  community  to  sup- 
ply ;  and  one  of  the  readiest,  we  might  almost  say  one  of  the 
most  essential,  modes  of  contributing  to  supply  it,  was  by  means 
of  the  lofty  and  stirring  notes  of  sacred  song,  accompanied  by 
simple  but  appropriate  melodies.  How  near  this  was  to  the 
better  spirits  of  the  community  is  evident  from  the  frequency 
with  which,  even  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  national  exist- 
ence, gTeat  events  and  occasions  were  turned  to  account  in  this 
direction,  as  appears  from  the  songs  intermingled  with  the 
records  of  their  history,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
These  songs  were  manifestly  designed  for  use  in  religious  meet- 
ings, and  were  sure  to  be  increasingly  employed,  and  to  grow 
also  in  number,  the  more  a  spirit  of  holy  earnestness  diffused 
itself  among  the  people.  Accordingly,  in  the  period  of  revival 
which  was  originated  by  Samuel  the  prophet,  this  discovers  itself 
as  one  of  the  more  distinguishing  features.  The  schools  of  the 
prophets,  as  they  were  called,  companies,  that  is,  of  the  more 
spiritual  and  select  members  of  the  community,  gathered  to- 
gether into  a  kind  of  spiritual  brotherhood,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  prophet,  made  such  frequent  use  of  sacred  lyrics 
that  they  had  for  their  proper  badges  musical  instruments — 
the  psaltery,  the  tabret,  the  pipe,  and  the  harp,  1  Sam.  x.  5. 
David  himself,  in  his  earlier  years,  was  no  stranger  to  these 
institutions,  and  not  improbably,  by  what  he  witnessed  and  felt 
in  them,  had  his  heaii;  first  moved  to  apply  its  energies  in  add- 
ing to  their  materials  of  devotion.  But  what  he  received  he 
repaid  with  increase.  The  fine  poetical  genius  with  which  he 
was  endowed,  hallowed  as  it  was  by  the  larger  measures  of 
God's  Spirit,  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  spiritual  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
even  for  imparting  to  these  an  elevation  and  a  fervour  which 
they  had  not  otherwise  possessed.  And  to  him,  in  his  vocation 
as  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  it  was  not  a  little  owing  that 
such  associations  became,  not  only  sources  of  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, but  centres  of  religious  awakening. 

y<'  Nearly  allied  to  this  was  another  service,  which  the  psalmo- 
dic  poetry,  and  the  -writings  that  were  somewhat  akin  to  it, 
hadjo  render  to  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant — one  more 
immediately  connected  with  their  didactic  character.  That 
religion  was  predominantly  of  a  symbolical  nature  ;  evciy  rite 
and  ordinance  had  its  spiritual  meaning.  It  had  this,  however, 
practically,  not  for  all,  but  only  for  those  who  possessed  dis- 
cernment to  look  through  the  .shell  into  the  kernel.  The  na- 
tive disposition  of  the  soul  was  ever  to  rest  in  the  outward  ; 
and  instead  of  searching  into  the  hidden  treasures  that  lay 
underneath  the  symbolical  services,  to  turn  the  mere  ritualism 
of  these  into  a  kind  of  sacred  pantomime,  that  sliould  work  its 
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-effect  one  scarcely  knew  how,  or  inquired  wherefore.     The 
'proneness  of  ancient  Israel  to  give  way  to  this  unthinking, 
fleshly  disposition  comes  out  with  mournful  frequency  through 
the  whole  of  their  history.     And  with  the  view  of  correcting 
it,  or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding in  tliis  behalf  a  needed  complement  to  the  institutions 
'and  services  of  the  old  covenant,  it  became  the  calling  of  the 
vinore  spiritually  gifted  men,  those  who,  by  way  of  eminence, 
had  "  the  vision  and  faculty  divine,"  to  extract  from  them  what 
might  be  called  their  hidden  essence,  to  unfold  the  great  truths 
-and  principles  they  enshrined,  and  by  linking  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  varying  experiences  of  individual  and  social  life, 
^and,  on  the  other,  to  approprite  scenes  and  aspects  of  nature, 
ito  invest  them  with  a  significance  and  a  power  that  might  be 
level  to  every  understanding,  and  touch  a  chord  of  sympathy 
in  every  thoughtful  bosom.     This  was  pre-eminently  the  call- 
ing of  David  when  raised  up,  after  a  time  of  general  corruption 
■and  backsliding,  to  be  the  head  of  God's  covenant  people,  and 
-of  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  line  of  reforming  agency  he 
•initiated.    It  was  to  pour  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  old  reli- 
gion, not  merely  by  rectifying  the  partial  disorders  that  had 
jcrcpt  into  its  administration,  and  promoting  the  due  obsei-v- 
iince  of  its  solemnities,  with  the  lively  accompaniment  of  song 
a,nd  music — not  merely  this,  but  also,  and  much  more,  by  popu- 
larising its  lessons  in  compositions  adapted  to  general  use,  and 
providing  for  the  suitable  expression  of  every  mood  of  feeling 
and  sentiment  of  devotion  which  its  institutions  and  services, 
when  rightly  understood,  were  fitted  to  call  forth  and  exercise. 
What  a  boon  was  here  provided  to  the  spiritually-minded  and 
jpious  Israelite  !     As  with  a  key  of  heaven's  own  fashioning,  it 
opened  to  him  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  kingdom,  so  far  as 
these  could  then  he  opened ;  gathered  out  for  liis  use  treasures 
of  wisdom,  such  as  no  other  people  possessed,  applicable  to  all 
•spheres  and  conditions  of  life ;  and  supphed  him  with  an  hand- 
book of  devotion  whereby,  even  when  absent  from  the  temple, 
-his  soul  might  be  informed  with  the  spirit  of  its  services,  and 
might  feel  as  a  dweller  still  in  the  courts  of  God's   house. 
'Had  Israel  but  known  to  profit,  as  they  should,  by  the  fruits 
of  spiritual  activity  thus  ministej-ed  to  their  hands,  how  near 
should  they  have  come  to  fulfil  their  calling  of  a  nation  of 
kings  and  priests  to  God  ! 

So  far  we  see  how  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant  needed, 
and  obtained  also  a  compensation  for  what  in  it  was  imperfect 
and  weak.  But  as  in  human,  so  in  divine  things,  the  weak 
and  imperfect,  in  one  respect,  may  be  the  relatively  strong  and 
perfect  in  another, — and  instead  of  needing,  may  itself  be  able 
>to  provide  a  compensation.     So  it  certainly  has  been  here. 
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The  predominantly  outward  and  local  nature  of  the  ancient 
religion,  which  served  too  often  as  a  veil  to  overshadow  the 
spiritual  truths  that  lay  within,  served  also,  when  the  truths 
were  apprehended  and  became  allied  to  the  vivifying  spirit  of 
poetry,  as  a  manifold  and  appropriate  cover,  through  which  to 
give  distinct  and  palpable  expression  to  the  things  of  God. 
The  things  themselves  are  far  more  clearly  revealed  now  than 
they  could  be  before  "the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  ;" 
but  they  now  stand  forth  in  their  naked  reality,  as  things  for 
the  understanding  to  perceive  rather  than  for  the  imagination 
to  paint — things  which  mainly  belong  to  the  higher  region  of 
the  unseen  and  eternal,  where  imagination  searches  in  vain  for 
forms  under  which  to  body  forth  its  conceptions  of  the  true  and 
good.  For  these  it  must  be  indebted  to  the  world  of  known 
and  sensible  realities.  And  herein  stood  the  advantage  it 
possessed  during  the  continuance  of  the  old  covenant,  that  the 
religion  then  established  was  linked  on  every  hand  to  the  rela- 
tions of  flesh  and  time :  the  things  seen  were  at  once  the 
theatre  and  the  image  of  things  not  seen.  The  people  of  God, 
nay,  God  himself,  had  a  local  habitation,  a  worldly  sanctuary,  a 
land,  a  history,  where  all,  in  a  manner,  bore  on  it  the  impress 
of  Deity — being  hallowed  with  special  manifestations  of  the 
divine  goodness  and  majesty,  and  associated  with  acts  of  worship 
or  dealings  in  providence,  on  which  the  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness  were  most  legibly  inscribed.  The  imaginative 
faculty  had  thus  provided  to  its  hand  the  materials  of  a  lan- 
guage— rich  in  imagery,  and  replete  with  interest — in  which  to 
set  forth  spiritual  ideas.  And  with  wliat  life-like  freshness 
and  power  has  this  been  done  by  the  psalmists,  and  the  pro- 
phets also  of  the  old  covenant,  in  their  more  devotional  and 
didactic  pieces !  If  the  range  of  their  spiritual  horizon  was 
limited,  if  they  could  not  see  into  certain  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  which  are  now  made  manifest,  and  had  well-nigh  to 
remain  silent  respecting  its  eternal  glories,  yet  within  that 
range  what  clearness  of  view !  what  vividness  of  colouring  I 
All  things  spiritual  and  divine  become  clothed,  in  their  hands, 
as  with  the  properties  of  flesh  and  blood.  Not  forms  of  opinion 
merely,  as  too  commonly  with  us,  but  sensible  realities,  seem 
ever  present  to  their  view  when  handling  the  concerns  of  the 
divine  kingdom.  God  himself,  though  invisible  to  the  bodily 
eye,  was  still  no  intellectual  abstraction,  dimly  apprehended, 
as  dwelling  remote  in  the  far-distant  regions  of  space,  but  a  liv- 
ing personality  not  far  from  any  one  of  them,  with  his  dwelling- 
place  in  Zion,  and  his  efi'ective  agency  in  all  the  events  of  life, 
and  all  the  operations  of  Providence.  They  heard  his  voice ;  they, 
in  a  manner,  saw  his  form  ;  they  sent  communications  to  him 
as  to  one  who  could  regard  and  pity,  judge,  or  save  them  ;  and 
VOL.  XI. — NO.  XLI.  K  k 
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amid  the  manifold  variety  of  things  which  were  ever  evolving 
around  them,  as  well  as  in  those  which  filled  up  the  history  of 
the  past,  they  felt  and  spake  as  if  constantly  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  indications  of  his  presence,  and  with  the  attributes 
of  his  character. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  point  to  examples  of  what  is  so 
common,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Scripture  ; 
but  let  the  27th  Psalm  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  pictorial, 
reahsing,  intensely  personal  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  The 
Psalm  is  pregnant  throughout  with  Hfe  and  action.  The 
writer  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  difficulty,  — ^the 
wicked,  as  so  many  rapacious  wolves,  eagerly  watch  for  their 
opportunity  to  seize  and  devour  him ;  he  can  even  fancy  he 
sees  an  host  encamping  around  him,  and  war  waged  against 
him  by  adversaries  that  breathe  out  cruelty.  Yet  he  fears 
not ;  for  on  the  other  side  he  sees  what  presents  itself  to  his 
view  as  equally  real,  and  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  emer- 
'gency.  He  sees  God  at  hand  as  his  light,  his  salvation,  the 
strength  of  his  life ;  why,  therefore,  he  asks,  should  he  be 
afraid?  Has  not  this  covenant  God,  in  pledge  of  covenant 
faithfulness  and  love,  fixed  his  abode  in  Zion,  dwelling  there 
as  in  his  house  ?  There  also  the  psalmist  would  dwell ;  nay, 
contemplating  the  Lord,  who  dwells  there,  as  the  ever-present, 
infinite  Jehovah,  his  one  desire  and  purpose  is  to  be  ever  in 
God's  house, — ^to  be  so,  that  is,  in  the  feeling  and  apprehension 
of  his  soul ;  for  that,  he  knows,  is  all  one,  as  if  he  carried  the 
house  of  God  with  him  wherever  he  might  go ;  and  so  the 
glorious  and  almighty  Occupant  of  its  courts  could  not  but  be 
near  to  hide  him  in  his  pavilion,  to  set  him  on  a  rock,  to  hear 
his  cry  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  and  lift  up  his  head  above  the 
enemies  that  might  be  round  about  him.  Faith,  living,  realis- 
ing faith,  sees  the  invisible,  and,  through  the  outward  symbol, 
penetrates  into  the  hidden  truth  it  enshrined,  so  as  to  derive 
from  it  assuring  confidence  and  victorious  energy. 

Many  other  examples  will  readily  occur,  in  which  the  local 
relations  and  symbolical  institutions  of  the  old  covenant  are 
even  more  largely  employed  as  helps  for  enabling  the  soul  to 
give  distinct  shape  and  living  warmth  to  spiritual  truths.  But 
there  are  again  others  in  which  no  foiinal  account  is  made  of 
the  local  and  symbolical  in  Israel  Nothing  appears  of  it  but  a 
spirit — supersensual, believing, godly — with  which,  as  the  proper 
offspring  of  the  covenant,  for  an  interpreting  guide,  the  writer 
looks  abroad  upon  the  face  of  nature  or  providence,  and  reads 
out  the  lessons  they  teach,  or  the  aspects  of  faith  and  hope 
they  present,  for  all  who  were  standing  within  the  bonds  of  the 
covenant.  The  8th,  23d,  103d,  104th,  139th  Psalms  may  be 
pointed  to  as  among  the  finest  examples  of  this  description, 
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although  many  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
in  Job,  Proverbs,  and  certain  portions  of  Isaiah.  In  such  ex- 
amples of  this  class,  while  the  wide  universe  may  be  said  to  be 
the  field  of  thought  and  contemplation,  the  writers  still  shew 
the  results  of  their  training  amid  the  special  bonds  and  rela- 
tions of  Judaism.  They  spoke  as  from  the  heart  of  the  cove- 
nant, with  all  the  vividness  of  perception  and  individuality  of 
feeling,  which  was  peculiarly  its  offspring ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  naturnalness  and  simplicity,  a  tenderness  and  pathos, 
such  as  might  seem  to  bespeak  a  freedom  from  all  legal  bonds 
and  restrictions,  and  such  as  gives  to  their  compositions  a  place 
among  the  most  touching  and  impressive  of  devotional  writings. 

Now  this  service  was  rendered  by  the  men  of  spiritual  en- 
dowments and  poetical  gifts,  not  for  the  members  of  the  old 
covenant  alone,  but  for  those  also  who  should  live  in  Christian 
times.  The  church  must  still  in  this  respect  speak  the  language 
of  Canaan  ;  she  has  no  other  to  put  in  its  place.  As  we  inherit 
the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  and  cannot  be  made  perfect 
without  them,  so  also  the  earthly  relations,  the  temporal  for- 
tunes, and  material  symbols,  amid  which,  and  through  which, 
divine  truth  came  into  substantive  shape  among  them  ;  these 
also  are  ours  for  spiritual  uses,  and  neither  without  tkem  can  we 
be  made  perfect.  We  need  them  ;  the  exercised  believer  needs 
them ;  the  well-furnished  preacher,  the  well-instructed  theologian, 
each  needs  them  as  mirrors  wherein  to  see  reflected  the  sublime 
realities  of  the  gospel,  and  the  spiritual  experiences  of  the  life 
of  faith.  And  whatever  he  may  find  in  the  revelations  of  the 
gospel  to  carry  him,  as  to  clearness  of  view  and  reach  of  com- 
prehension, above  the  position  of  the  ancient  bards  and  prophets 
of  Scripture,  he  will  be  ever  repairing  to  their  more  concrete 
and  circumscribed,  but,  on  that  very  account,  more  life-like  and 
palpable  representations,  in  order  to  have  his  faith  in  God 
freshened  up,  and  the  imperfections  of  his  spiritual  sense  cor- 
rected and  improved.  The  reality,  indeed,  of  the  truth,  and  of 
the  life  which  grows  out  of  it,  we  might  derive  from  other 
sources ;  but  without  this  we  should  want,  what  we  so  much 
need,  a  pattern  after  which  to  guide  and  fashion  our  thoughts 
concerning  them,  and  a  language  sufficiently  rich,  varied,  and 
expressive,  wherewith  to  tell  forth  aright  these  thoughts,  whether 
in  prayer  to  God  or  in  converse  with  our  fellow-men.  Cut  off 
what  is  derived  in  imagery  and  diction  from  the  poetical  por- 
tions of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  how  bald  should  our 
descriptions  of  the  spiritual  life  appear  !  How  tame,  even,  and 
monotonous  our  devotional  addresses  to  heaven  ! 

Such  appear  to  be  the  main  reasons  and  use  of  the  poetical  ele- 
ment in  so  considerable  a  portion  of  ancient  Scripture.  Without, 
however,  noticing  these,  Mr  Taylor  lays  stress  upon  two  points, 
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to  which  we  cannot  assign  the  place  he  does — not,  at  least,  in 
this  connection.  One  is,  the  necessity  of  speaking  respecting 
God  and  the  things  of  God  in  terms  that  are  symbolic  or  purely 
figurative — as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  are  strictly 
intellectual  or  philosophic ;  it  being  only  through  a  kind  of 
anthropomorphic  symbolism,  that  the  idea  of  the  personal  God, 
with  his  distinctive  attributes,  can  be  brought  into  felt  nearness 
or  close  alliance  with  the  human  consciousness.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  true  as  regards  the  necessity  of  such  a  mode  of  representation, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  poetical  portions  of 
the  Bible,  It  comes  out  in  these  more  prominently  than  in 
other  parts — as  poetry  naturally  delights  in  the  emblematical 
and  figurative — but  on  this  point  it  is  the  property  of  the  Bible 
teaching  generally.  In  truth,  there  is  here  no  alternative  ;  if 
we  are  to  speak  of  God  so  as  to  convey  any  distinct  apprehen- 
sion of  his  being  and  character,  we  'must  employ  the  language 
of  symbolism  and  figure,  using  it,  however,  so  as  to  make  one 
part  check  and  counterbalance  another.  But  so  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  poetical  books  of  Scripture,  some  of  the  most 
strongly  anthropomorphic  statements  are  in  the  historical  pas- 
sages, such  as  at  Gen.  iv.  10,  vi.  6,  viii.  21,  xviii  21,  &c.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  in  this  direction  is,  that,  where  play  was 
given  to  the  poetical  element,  there  also  was  a  freer  and  fuller 
employment  of  this  figurative  diction  in  respect  to  God  and 
divine  things,  than  was  usual  elsewhere. 

Nor  can  much  more  be  said  in  regard  to  the  other  point 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr  Taylor, — the  connection  of  the  spirit  of 
Hebrew  poetry  with  the  indulgence  of  hope  for  the  world's  good. 
He  says  (p.  319),  "The  Hebrew  prophet  is  the  man  of  hope. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  (poets)  and  psalmists  are  the  authors  of 
hope  in  regard  to  this  present  mundane  economy ;  and  it  is 
they,  rather  than  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that,  looking  on  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  existence  of  nations,  see,  in  that  distance, 
terrestrial  good ;  they  see  truth,  peace,  love  ;  and  they  foretell  a 
social  system  at  rest."  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  If,  at 
this  very  time,  such  an  event  might  be  supposed  as  a  final  and 
formal  abandonment  of  whatever  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  propheti- 
cal writings  that  is  predictive  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice 
and  benevolence  throughout  the  world,  and  of  a  happy  issue  of 
human  affairs, — if  we  were  so  resolved  as  to  cut  off  the  entail 
of  hope  consigned  to  all  nations  in  the  Old  Testament,  we 
should  quickly  be  brought  into  a  mood  of  despair,  and  should 
learn  to  look  in  sullen  apathy  at  those  things  which  Hebrew 
prophets  regarded  with  healthful  hope.  Any  such  abnegation 
of  good  in  the  future  would  give  a  mortal  chill  to  useful  enthu- 
siasm ;  it  would  be  as  a  poison  shed  upon  patriotism,  confining 
it  in  its  selfishness,  and  depriving  it  of  its  leaven  of  benevolence." 
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Now,  in  this  there  seems  to  be  a  twofold  error, — one  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  form  of  the  representation,  and 
the  other,  with  its  substance.  It  is  not  properly  as  poets,  but 
as  prophets,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  speak  iu 
hopeful  and  glowing  strains  respecting  the  future  of  the  world. 
The  poetical  element,  simply  as  such,  may  ally  itself  to  sad  and 
mournful  occasions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  more  cheerful  and 
animating  nature ;  though,  apart  from  materials  of  faith  and 
hope,  it  can  never  reach  the  higher  kinds  of  elevation,  nor  in 
any  line  can  continue  long  to  exhibit  much  of  life  and  produc- 
tiveness. But  one  has  only  to  think  of  such  productions  as 
David's  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  the  6th,  88th,  89th,  137th,  and  several  other  Psalms, 
to  see  what  freshness  and  strength  of  poetical  feeling  is  some- 
times coupled  in  Scripture  with  circumstances  of  the  deepest 
sadness  and  gloom.  It  is,  therefore,  as  prophets,  and  not  strictly 
as  poets,  that  the  writers  in  question  have  been  enabled  to  throw 
such  a  radiant  and  hopeful  aspect  over  their  delineations  of  the 
future.  And  so  Mr  Taylor  is  obliged,  in  making  the  statement, 
to  identify  the  poet  and  the  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament — a 
mistake  on  which  we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  animadvert. 
The  prophetical,  or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  the  predictive, 
might  exist  altogether  apart  from  the  poetical — it  actually  did 
so  exist  in  some  of  its  highest  manifestations — even  in  Old 
Testament  times  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  prospective  delineations 
of  Moses,  Lev.  xxvi.,  Deut.  iv.,  xxviii.,  the  prophetic  announce- 
ments of  Elijah,  and  many  others  scattered  through  the  histori- 
cal books,  as  well  as  not  a  few  in  Daniel  and  the  other  prophets). 
The  frequent  combination  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  poetical 
element  with  the  prophetical  arose,  as  previously  stated,  chiefly 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  revelations  of  prophecy  were  usually 
given — namely,  in  vision,  and  while  the  prophet  himself  was  in 
a  state  of  ecstacy.  But  whatever  in  the  revelations  themselves 
might  be  found  of  a  buoyant  and  hopeful  kind  for  the  future  of 
the  world,  should  be  assigned  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  from 
which  it  directly  and  properly  came ;  not  to  the  poetical  ele- 
ment intermingling  with  its  announcements,  which  was  but 
incidentally  connected  with  them,  and  might  or  might  not  be 
found  at  all. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  matter  itself,  or  the  substance  of 
the  statement  now  under  consideration,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  difference  presented  in  it  between  the  writings  of  the 
Old  and  those  of  the  New  Testament  is  greatly  exaggerated,  or 
rather,  proceeds  on  a  partially  mistaken  view  of  the  proper 
bearing  in  this  respect  of  the  writings  of  both  covenants.  It 
is  true  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  whole,  are 
men  of  hope,  and  paint  often  in  glowing  and  exultant  strains 
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the  better  times  then  in  prospect  for  the  world  ;  they  speak  of 
such  a  spread  and  triumph  of  light,  righteousness,  and  peace, 
as  should  certainly  in  due  time  embrace  all  lands,  and  issue  in 
a  restored  and  blessed  world.  They  were  specially  called  to 
hold  out  such  prospects,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  most 
assured  and  lively  representation ;  for  they  had  themselves 
to  struggle  with  much  that  was  adverse  and  discouraging. 
The  interest  of  God  was  in  their  time  extremely  limited  as  to 
the  field  it  embraced ;  too  often  within  that  field  languishing 
and  depressed ;  nor  were  fears  wanting  in  many  bosoms  that 
all  concerning  it  might  possibly  go  to  wreck.  How  natural  in 
such  circumstances,  and  how  wise  also  in  those  who  were  the 
more  peculiar  representatives  of  Heaven,  and  who  were  charged 
with  the  burden  of  maintaining  its  truth  and  cause,  to  make 
it  manifest  that  they  "  baited  not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;"  nay, 
to  pledge  the  word  of  God  and  their  own  character  as  witnesses 
for  its  verity,  that  the  good  should  still  ultimately  prevail, 
and  that  a  renovated  and  blessed  world,  a  restored  paradise  of 
joy  and  health,  should  come  forth  as  the  issue  of  the  divine 
dispensations !  But  is  it  otherwise,  in  reality,  with  the  pro- 
phetical utterances  of  the  New  Testament  ?  It  is  easy,  no 
doubt,  to  gather  out  of  these  forebodings  of  evil,  intimations 
of  coming  trouble,  pei-plexity,  distress  of  nations,  yea,  and  the 
sure  perdition  of  whatsoever  partakes  of  impurity  and  cor- 
ruption. But  the  same  may  be  found  also  in  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  It,  too,  foretells  plainly  enough  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  existing  framework  and  constitution  of  things — 
the  decay,  subversion,  disappearance  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  the  world — the  final  judgment,  and  uprooting  of  all  power 
and  authority  which  is  merely  human  and  earthly — that  the 
kingdom  which  is  of  God  may  be  established,  amid  the  per- 
ennial glory  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  And  is  not 
this  precisely  what  is  disclosed,  with  abundant  plainnesss  and 
with  frequent  reiteration,  in  what  is  emphatically  the  pro- 
phetical book  of  New  Testament  scripture,  the  Apocalypse 
of  St  John?  Mr  Taylor  quietly  disposes  of  the  bearing  of 
this  book  on  the  point  at  issue  by  the  parenthetical  state- 
ment, that  "  it  demands  a  distinct  rule  of  exposition,"  (p.  205). 
It  would  certainly  require  something  of  that  sort  to  make  it 
lend  any  countenance  to  the  view  adopted  by  Mr  Taylor. 
But  no  exposition  that  is  just  and  reasonable  can  possibly 
render  the  meaning  of  this  last,  culminating  testimony  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  otherwise  than  full  of  hope  and  gladness  for 
our  world.  It  is  at  once  the  closing  drama  of  Bible  prophecy 
and  the  brightest,  most  assuring  in  its  announcements.  Amid 
songs  and  hallelujahs  it  winds  up  the  prophetic  outline  of  the 
world's  history.     And  most  fitly  does  so,  because  it  tells  of 
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the  final  triumph  of  righteousness  as  a  triumph  contended 
for  and  won,  not  in  the  regions  of  distant  space,  but  on  this 
same  terrestrial  globe ;  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  becoming 
at  length  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  of  earth  rising  through 
all  its  borders  to  a  participation  in  the  blessedness  and  glory 
of  heaven. 

In  truth,  the  advantage  here  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  New, 
as  compared  with  the  Old ;  for,  though  the  New  says  less 
upon  the  subject  of  the  world's  future,  it  says  immensely  more 
that  is  fitted  to  shed  a  hopeful  and  cheering  aspect  over  its 
prospects.  The  great  facts  it  embodies  concerning  the  world's 
redemption  are,  at  the  same  time,  inwrought  with  the  lines  of 
prophecy  ;  they  contained  in  their  very  nature  the  pledge  and 
ground  of  all  that  should  be  sought  or  longed  for  of  good.  In 
another  manner  than  ancient  prophecy  could  ever  do,  they 
proclaimed  that  the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil  had  come 
to  a  decisive  issue,  and  that  it  only  required  time,  and  patience, 
and  the  untiring  service  of  faith  and  love,  in  order  to  see  the 
prince  of  this  world  wholly  cast  out,  and  all  things  restored  to 
perfect  rectitude  and  blessedness.  The  history  of  the  church, 
too,  bears  witness  to  the  same.  It  is  from  the  New  Testament 
era — when  the  realities  of  the  heavenly  world  were  distinctly 
opened  to  the  eye  of  faith — that  the  day  of  the  world's  jubilee 
begins  properly  to  dawn.  Hope  and  philanthropy,  instead  of 
then  finding  themselves  damped  in  their  endeavours  or  clouded 
in  their  prospects,  entered  on  a  new  career  of  development,  and 
wrought  with  an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  hitherto  unknown. 
From  that  moment  all  was  lighted  up  with  a  fresh  lustre.  It 
now  became  the  very  business  and  calling  of  the  church  to 
conquer  the  world  for  Christ, — the  highest  employment  in 
which  hope  and  philanthropy  can  engage,  the  noblest  aim  to 
which  they  can  be  directed ;  and  never,  while  belief  in  the 
facts  of  the  gospel  and  the  spirit  that  emanates  from  them 
remains,  can  those  twin  graces  lack  either  a  fruitful  soil  from 
which  to  spring,  or  an  ample  encouragement  to  reward  their 
endeavours. 

IV.  Lastly,  The  hearing  of  the  poetical  element  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inspiration  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

If  the  poetical  element  in  Scripture  had  all  the  scope  and 
licence  which  is  sometimes  claimed  for  it,  we  should  find  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  its  place  with  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  Scripture.  This  certainly  does  not  require  any  such  inter- 
vention of  supernatural  power  as  might  suspend  the  faculties 
of  the  human  agent,  or  interfere  with  their  free  and  proper 
exercise, — the  play,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  human  ele- 
ment was  just  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  revelation  as 
the  energising  of  the  divine.     Still,  there  are  limits ;  and  if 
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the  human,  in  the  fervour  of  poetic  feeling,  had  been  allowed 
to  run  out  into  ebullitions  of  unsanctified  temper,  or,  in  its 
love  for  aesthetic  beauty  and  perfection  of  foraa,  had  anyhow 
done  violence  to  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
Spirit,  then  it  had  been  impossible  to  have  vindicated  the  use 
made  of  the  poetical  element  in  Scripture  without  foregoing, 
to  some  extent,  the  strictly  inspired  character  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  writings  with  which  it  was  associated.  But  neither 
of  these  allegations  can  with  any  justice  be  made. 

(1.)  As  regards  the  feelings  expressed  in  the  poetical  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  almost  the  only  charge  that  has  ever  been 
brought  in  disparagement  of  their  divine  character,  has  respect 
to  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  is  said  to  breathe  in  some  of 
them.  It  is  not  quite  easy  in  a  few  sentences  to  repel  such  a 
charge.  But  the  proper  way  to  meet  it  is  to  take  duly  into 
account  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  the  time  to  which 
the  passages  in  question  belong, — being  such  as  called  for 
vindications  of  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God,  of  a  present 
and  palpable  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  his  cause  from  being 
overborne  by  the  violence  and  wickedness  of  men.  There  is  a 
wide  difference — ^though  the  ungodly  world  will  ever  be  ready 
to  confound  the  two — ^between  personal  vindictiveness,  or 
thirst  for  revenge,  and  a  desire  for  recompence  in  the  cause  of 
God.  The  former  is  not  only  unchristian,  but  it  is  unrigh- 
teous ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  no  Jew  could  give  way  to  it  without 
setting  at  naught  some  of  the  most  explicit  prohibitions  in  his 
own  Scriptures  (Lev.  xix.  18  ;  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5  ;  Prov.  xxv.  21, 
22,  &c.).  So  far  from  deeming  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge 
in  such  a  feeling,  the  poetical  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
expressly  disclaim  it.  Job  declares  himself  ready  to  hold  all 
his  calamities  accounted  for  if  he  had  rejoiced  over  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  enemy,  or  so  much  as  wished  a  curse  to  his  soul 
(xxxi.  29,  30).  David,  in  Ps.  vii.,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  invoke 
the  divine  vengeance  on  his  own  head,  if  he  should  be  found 
to  have  given  way  to  a  spirit  of  revenge ;  and  once  and  again, 
in  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  history,  when  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  hand  to  inflict  revenge,  and  thereby  force  for 
himself  a  way  to  external  freedom  and  enlargement,  he  nobly 
put  the  purpose  away  from  him  as  only  an  iniquity  to  be  ab- 
horred (1  Sam.  xxiv.  5,  6,  xxvi.  8-10).  And  can  it  be  imagined 
he  should  have  breathed  forth  such  a  spirit  in  his  psalms — 
writings  composed  in  his  holiest  and  purest  moods,  expressly 
destined  for  use  in  the  sanctuary  of  God  ?  It  is  utterly  in- 
credible ;  and  derives  its  only  plausible  appearance  from  the 
circumstance,  which  rationalists  and  unbehevers  always  con- 
trive to  forget,  that  the  enemies  of  David  were  at  the  same 
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time  the  enemies  of  God,  and  that  to  seek  their  discomfiture 
as  enemies  was  but  another  mode  of  seeking  the  establishment 
and  prosperity  of  God's  kingdom. 

Personal  vindictiveness  is  one  thing,  but  a  desire  for  recom- 
pence  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  of  righteousness,  is  quite  an- 
other ;  the  one  holy  men  of  old,  speaking  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  could  not  indulge,  the  other  they  could, 
and  did.     As  justly  said  of  them  by  Hengstenberg — 

"  They  wished  and  hoped  that  the  stumbling-block  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  occasions  to  faith,  and  the  encouragement 
which  it  gives  to  wickedness,  would  be  taken  away  (Ps.  x.  12) ; 
that  God  would  vindicate  his  endangered  honour  (Ixxix.  10) ;  that 
he  would  manifest  his  greatness  and  his  righteousness,  and  thereby 
awaken  the  apprehension  of  these  in  the  minds  of  believers,  and 
call  the  world  at  large  to  repentance  (xxx.  27,  xl.  16,  &c.).  By 
the  overthrow  of  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  church,  they  sought  to 
have  the  church  delivered  from  destruction,  and  along  therewith 
the  only  party  qualified  to  honour  him,  and  all  the  spiritual  goods 
committed  to  her ;  as  when  the  psalmist  prays,  '  Pour  out  thy 
wrath  upon  the  heathen  that  know  thee  not'  (Ixxix.  6);  where, 
according  to  the  connection,  by  the  heathen  are  to  be  understood 
the  people  who  had  raged  against  Israeb  and  whose  destruction 
was  the  condition  of  Israel's  salvation, — not  the  heathen  world 
generally,  for  which  the  Psalmists  bore  a  tender  love,  and  whose 
reception  one  day  into  the  kingdom  and  blessing  of  Grod  they  wist- 
fully anticipated."     (App.  to  Psalms,  p.  Ixxi.) 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  properly  peculiar  to  this  portion 
of  Old  Testament  scripture — nothing  different  in  kind  from 
what  is  found  also  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree — a  more  marked  and  prominent  exhibition 
of  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  ready  to  take  vengeance  on 
those  who  not  only  did  not  know  him,  but  who  set  them!5elves 
with  deliberate  malice  to  injure  the  cause  and  trample  upon 
the  people  of  God.  For  the  most  part,  as  matters  then  stood, 
it  was  a  trial  of  outward  strength  ;  and  if  the  one  party  was 
to  prevail,  the  other  of  necessity  must  go  down.  In  New 
Testament  times  the  conflict  has  in  great  measure  risen  to  a 
higher  sphere,  and  has  less  to  do  with  carnal  weapons  of  fire 
and  sword,  more  with  those  which  affect  the  reason  and 
conscience.  There  are  means  now  at  command  for  dealing 
with  the  enmity  of  ungodly  men,  for  the  purpose  of  overcom- 
ing it,  which  were  altogether  unknown  in  earher  times;  means 
which  aim  at  the  conversion  rather  than  the  destruction  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  faith,  and  which  it  has  become  the  more 
special  duty  of  the  Christian  church  to  ply  with  prayerfulness 
and  diligence.  Yet  those  vindictive  psalms,  as  they  are  called, 
have  still  their  use  for  the  Christian  church. 
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**  For  us,  too,"  as  Hengstenberg  has  again  said,  "  who  are  so 
much  in  danger  of  being  infected  by  the  lax  views  of  sin  and  holi- 
ness, which  have  arisen  from  the  corruption  of  the  times,  they  are 
of  special  importance ;  and  the  more  so,  indeed,  the  stronger  the 
current  of  our  natural  will  runs  against  them.  For  this  counter 
will  has  its  deepest  ground  in  the  circumstance,  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  sins  without  us  as  rebellion  against  God,  as  an  oflfence 
against  his  majesty,  because  we  do  not  so  regard  the  sins  in  our- 
selves. The  example  of  the  holy  psalmists  is  also  so  far  given  us 
for  our  imitation,  as  it  teaches  us  not  to  single  out  mercy  from 
among  the  attributes  of  God,  and  hold  it  alone  up  to  view,  which 
cannot  be  so  isolated  without  losing  its  essential  nature ;  for  the 
same  living  conviction  of  the  recompensing  righteousness  of  God, 
the  same  hatred  against  sin — against  that  primarily,  and  above  all 
that  which  dwells  in  ourselves — is  what  must  inspire  us  with  like 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  with  like  fervent  love  for  the  prosperity 
and  success  of  God's  kingdom."     (App.  p.  Ixxv.) 

(2.)  To  turn,  now,  for  a  little  to  the  other  point,  which  has 
sometimes  been  deemed  at  variance  with  strict  views  of  in- 
spiration— the  artificial  character  of  Hebrew  poetry — the  ob- 
jection falls  away  of  itself,  when  the  artificiality  is  reduced  to 
its  proper  dimensions.  This,  as  already  stated,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  A  certain  measure  of  the  artificial  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  it ;  as  both  in  its  choice  of  words,  and  its  structure 
of  sentences  it  differs  from  ordinary  prose  ;  but  there  is  great 
simplicity,  and  comparative  freedom,  notwithstanding ;  and  the 
excitation  of  spirit,  and  tension  of  mind,  out  of  which  it  sprang, 
rendered  the  peculiarities  of  form,  so  far  as  they  existed,  in  a 
manner  natural.  If  it  might  be  said,  that  the  demands  of  the 
poetical  still  of  necessity  set  conditions  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  writers,  so  may  it  also  be  said  of  prose,  of  lan- 
guage generally.  But  as  such  conditions  are  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  laws  of  mental  agency,  and  owe  their  existence 
to  these  laws,  so  it  is  the  part  of  the  Spirit  in  his  operations 
upon  the  soul  to  conform  his  working  to  them ;  and  it  is  in 
perfect  consistence  with  all  we  know  of  the  nature  of  his 
agency,  that  those  who  were  moved  by  him  to  indite  spiritual 
gongs,  and  to  give  forth  divine  utterances  in  the  glow  and 
warmth  of  poetic  inspiration,  should  keep  within  the  limits  of 
the  kind  of  composition  to  which  they  addressed  themselves. 
What  is  said  of  the  prophets — that  "  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
are  subject  to  the  prophets" — may  equally  be  applied  to  the 
poets  of  Scripture.  The  divine  impetus  did  not  come  to  destroy 
their  individuality,  or  to  drive  them  from  their  specific  aim  as 
writers,  but  rather  to  assist  them  in  carrying  that  aim  to  its 
proper  accomplishment.  They  had,  consequently,  to  write  as 
of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
forms  of  poetic  composition. 

The  only  thing  as  to  form,  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripttire, 
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which  might  seem  to  impose  an  undue  restraint  on  the  motions 
of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  is  the  practice,  which  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  by  David,  of  giving  to  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet a  kind  of  regulating  power  over  the  length,  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  the  meaning  of  the  poem.  Psalms  were  composed 
of  verse-members,  or  parallelistic  sentences,  to  correspond  with 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters  (22),  and  sometimes  also 
with  their  order;  each  verse  beginning  with  a -word,  the  first 
letter  of  which  consisted  of  the  letter  next  in  order,  from  aleph 
to  tail.  The  arrangement  is  varied.  Sometimes,  and  indeed 
most  commonly,  a  verse  of  two  members  constitutes  the  in- 
tegral part  thus  begun ;  sometimes  only  one  member,  or  half  a 
verse ;  sometimes  again  two  verses,  as  in  Psalm  37th ;  and  in  the 
119th  Psalm,  so  many  as  eight  verses  are  assigned  to  each  letter, 
while  the  commencing  word  in  each  verse  has  for  its  first  letter 
that  particular  letter  to  which  the  division  or  part  belongs. 
The  alphabetical  principle  is  not  confined  to  the  psalms  ;  it  is 
also  adopted  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  in  each  of 
the  five  chapters,  though  with  diversities  as  to  the  number  of 
members  assigned  to  each  letter,  while  the  fifth  observes  the 
principle  only  so  far  as  to  provide  a  verse  for  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  It  was  chiefly,  we  may  conceive,  as  a  help  to  the 
memory,  that  such  arrangements  of  this  artificial  nature  were 
formed ;  and  it  was  only  in  certain  kinds  of  poetical  composi- 
tion that  the  principle  could  be  followed ;  such,  namely,  as  had 
for  their  object,  not  the  handling  of  any  distinct  topic,  or  re- 
gularly progressive  action,  but  the  throwing  together  of  a  series 
of  lessons,  or  pious  reflections,  in  respect  to  which  the  precise 
order  was  of  comparatively  little  moment.  This  is  uniformly  the 
character  of  the  productions  which  are  constructed  on  this  plan. 
To  abide  by  it,  therefore,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  regularity, 
could  be  attended  with  very  little  restraint.  But  even  so,  it 
is  not  uniformly  adhered  to  ;  and  when  the  sense  required  it, 
the  sacred  writer  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  strictly  alpha- 
betical form.  Thus  in  Psalm  25th,  the  second  verse,  like  the  first, 
begins  with  an  aleph,  instead  of  a  betft,  the  vau  is  altogether 
awanting,  so  is  koph,  while  two  verses  begin  with  a  resh.  Such 
deviations  clearly  shew,  that  the  form  was  made  to  bend  to  the 
sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  form ;  or  that  the  form  was  adhered 
to,  only  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  a  regard 
to  the  sense.  That  so  few  deviations  occurred,  simply  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  writings  in  question,  which,  as  a  rule,  were  of 
a  kind  that  required  no  definite  arrangement  or  close  sequence 
in  the  thoughts ;  so  that  these  could,  for  a  help  to  the  memory, 
be  advantageously  ranged  under  any  artificial  plan,  if  only  it 
were  such  as  might  be  readily  perceived,  and  easily  remem- 
bered. And  in  this  there  was  manifestly  nothing  at  variance 
with  the  strictly  divine  character  of  the  compositions.     P.  F. 
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Aet.  II. — The  Theological  System  of  Em^mons* 

The    Works  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D.     Edited  by  Jacob  Ide,  D.D. 

Boston  :  Congregational  Board.     6  vols. 
Memoir  of  NatJianiel  Emmons ;  with  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Pupils. 

By  Edwards  A  Park.     Boston  :  Congregational  Board  of  Publication. 

1861.    8vo,  pp.  468. 

Professor  Stuart  of  Andover  once  wrote  an  essay  in  the 
Biblical  Repository  to  shew  that  Arminius  was  "not  an  Ar- 
minian.  And  eminent  divines  are  now  busy  with  the  inquiry, 
whether  Dr  Emmons  was  an  Emmonsite.  Did  he  really  hold 
to  those  definite  and  peculiar  views  which  are  popularly  asso- 
ciated with  his  venerable  name  ?  Or,  are  his  sharp  doctrinal 
statements  to  be  taken  in  a  feminine  rather  than  a  masculine 
sense  ?  to  be  called  metaphorical  and  not  literal,  popular  and 
not  exact,  Biblical  in  contrast  with  scientific  ?  Of  course,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  out  that  Dr  Emmons  was  not  an 
Emmonsite,  is  to  interpret  his  definite  formulas  in  an  inde- 
finite sense,  for  the  essence  of  his  system  is  its  definiteness. 
Keen  logic  and  exegetical  skill  can  do  very  much  with  such  a 
flexible  material  as  human  speech.  Words  are  susceptible  of  a 
great  variety  of  significations.  Interpret  all  the  leading  terms 
in  a  very  general  sense,  and  it  can  easily  be  shewn  that  the 
most  extreme  men,  when  rightly  understood,  really  mean  just 
about  what  common  mortals  are  always  saying.  A  trifling 
difference  of  phraseology  is  all  that  is  left.  And  perhaps  this 
is  the  way  in  which  theological  controversy  is  to  come  to  an 
end,  viz.,  by  interpreting  everybody  indefinitely.  If  the  whole 
region  is  levelled,  no  mountains  are  left.  But  whatever  may 
be  in  store  for  us  in  the  indefinite  future,  it  is  hard  to  over- 
come our  prejudices  as  to  the  past,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
reverse  the  verdict  of  history.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some 
signal  instances  of  a  revision  and  reversal  of  contemporary 
judgments.  We  might  admit,  with  Hegel,  that  Aristotle  was 
a  profounder  metaphysician  than  Plato ;  with  Miiller,  that 
Augustine  held  to  human  freedom  in  its  profoundest  sense  ; 
with  Cousin,  that  Pascal  was  subject  to  the  torture  of  doubt ; 
Mohammed  may  not  have  been  a  mere  impostor,  nor  Crom- 
well a  fanatical  rebel,  nor  Henry  VIII.  a  cruel  tyrant ;  but 
still  we  must  confess  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that 
the  "Wise  Teacher  and  Royal  Preacher  of  New  England" 
(as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams  calls  Emmons)  did  not  hold 
certain  very  distinct   and   even  peculiar  views   upon   divine 

*  This  article  appeared  in  the  January  Number  of  the  American  Theological 
Review.— ^D.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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efficiency,  human  exercises,  submission,  justification,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  rewards  of  paradise.  And,  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  just  so  far  as  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  are  ex- 
plained away,  Emmons  himself  is  explained  away.  Another 
personage  takes  the  place  of  that  simple,  venerable,  and  rigid 
form.  The  three-cornered  hat,  small  clothes,  and  bright  knee- 
buckles  are  replaced  by  a  loose  coat,  flowing  pantaloons,  and 
a  soft  and  easy  hat  of  modern  material  and  fabric.  Just'  so 
far  as  he  is  thus  modernised,  he  forfeits  the  special  rank  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  him  in  the  development  of  New  England 
theology.  If  his  distinct  and  distinctive  propositions  are  re- 
duced to  the  terms  of  a  less  severe  system,  his  reputation  as  a 
clear  and  logical  thinker  also  suffers  detriment.  For  this 
emasculating  process  has  chief  respect  to  the  vital  points  of 
his  theory,  those  upon  which  he  thought  and  preached  most 
constantly  and  urgently.  His  "  consistent  Calvinism  "  is  con- 
tained in  them.  Here  he  claimed  to  be  Calvinistic,  and  not 
merely  "Calvinistical"  or  "  Calvinisticalish."  It  has  been 
intimated,  that  if  he  had  lived  now,  he  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  the  modified  modes  of  his  apologists ;  but  the  pro- 
per business  of  an  expounder  of  Emmons,  is  with  Emmons  as 
he  was,  and  not  with  Emmons  as  he  mfght  have  been  under 
the  light  of  our  "improved"  ethics  and  theology. 

We  propose,  then,  in  vindication  and  elucidation  of  his  real 
system,  to  present  its  characteristic  features,  in  comparison 
and  contrast  with  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  New  England 
theology,  and  particularly  to  shew  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  it  can  be  considered  as  a  self-consistent  scheme  of  di- 
vinity. Incidentally  it  may  appear,  that  those  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  Emmonsites,  who  discard  the  radical  features 
of  his  system ;  and  that  those  who  retain  only  his  "exercise" 
scheme,  and  who  deny  his  "divine  efficiency"  theory,  deny 
that  which  alone  made,  or  can  make,  the  exercise  scheme  con- 
sistent with  genuine  Calvinism.  It  is  reported  that  a  distin- 
guished preacher  once  said  to  the  venerable  recluse,  "Well, 
Dr  E.,  you  and  I  agree,  that  all  sin  and  holiness  consist  in 
exercises."  "Yes,"  was  the  quick  and  searching  response, 
"  but  we  differ  as  to  where  the  exercises  come  from." 

After  the  full  account  given  by  our  valued  contributor,  Dr 
Pond,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  we  need  add  but  a 
few  words  about  Dr  Emmons'  life  and  his  most  recent  biography. 
The  Memoir  of  Emmons  by  Dr  Park,  exhausts  the  subject, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  general  portraiture  of  the 
man,  his  ways  and  surroundings.  It  is  the  most  entertaining, 
ingenious,  and  finished  piece  of  ecclesiastical  biography  which 
New  England  has  as  yet  sent  forth  in  honour  of  her  religious 
patriarchs.      Minute  divisions   and   subdivisions,  sections  and 
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subsections,  and  even  the  aid  of  numbers  and  letters,  give  an 
almost  mathematical  accuracy  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book, 
as  if  it  were  written  in  the  demonstrative  method.  The  details 
are  elaborated  with  nicety  ;  the  lights  and  shades  are  handled 
with  consummate  skill ;  the  general  as  well  as  the  particular 
relations  of  the  theologian  and  his  theology  are  unfolded  and 
set  in  their  place.  Careful  logic  and  practised  criticism  watch 
over  all  the  details,  and  fit  each  part  of  the  narrative  into  its 
appointed  place.  If  the  object  were  to  represent  the  Franklin 
divine,  with  needed  explanations,  as  being  upon  the  whole  the 
best  type  of  New  England  theology,  polity,  ethics,  and  practical 
divinity,  that  object  could  not  have  been  more  felicitously  and 
acutely  attempted.  His  chief  biographer  has  certainly  failed  in 
his  main  purpose,  if  the  reader  is  not  convinced  that  Dr  Emmons 
is  the  Coryphaeus  of  modem  Congregationalism,  as  a  system  of 
independency  in  polity,  and  as  a  theory  of  exercises  in  ethics. 
The  resources  of  English  adjectives  are  put  to  a  severe  test  in 
the  contrasted  descriptions,  and  varied  encomiums,  of  his  mul- 
tiform traits  of  character.  His  idiosyncracies  and  his  large 
humanity,  his  habits  as  a  pastor  and  student,  his  peculiarities 
of  dress,  manner,  and  conversation,  his  theological  system  in  all 
its  ramifications,  and  his  style  and  method  as  a  cogent  preacher 
of  divine  truth,  are  set  forth  in  such  an  attractive  exposition, 
that  even  those  who  dissent  most  strongly  from  his  prominent 
speculations  must  still  reverence,  and  admire,  and  love  the 
man.  And  even  though  it  may  not  be  made  evident  that  he 
is  a  better  and  truer  representative  of  the  substantial  ortho- 
doxy of  New  England,  than  is  Edwards,  or  Bellamy,  or  Smal- 
ley,  or  Dwight,  or  Hopkins,  or  Woods  ;  all  candid  readers 
will  confess,  that  in  clearness  of  statement,  consistency  of  logic, 
tenacity  of  phraseology,  and  especially  in  sharp  and  curt  sayings, 
he  is  surpassed  by  none  of  his  peers.  He  defined  more  sharply, 
and  stuck  to  his  definitions  better,  than  any  preceding  New 
England  divine.  Though  he  wrote  no  formal  body  of  divinity, 
but  only  sermons  or  essays  in  the  homiletic  form,  he  undoubt- 
edly had  a  system  thoroughly  thought  out,  and  carefully  stated 
to  obviate  objections.  Herein  was  his  superiority ;  and  it  is  of 
this  very  superiority  that  he  is  robbed,  when  he  is  interpreted 
as  speaking  more  concisely  than  precisely,  more  intensely  than 
plainly,  more  nervously  than  perspicuously,  on  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  his  scheme.  And  to  subject  him  to  the  meta- 
phorical method  of  interpretation  is  peculiarly  inapt,  for  he 
himself  is  the  most  literal  of  our  divines ;  his  main  positions 
are  put  as  tight  and  tough,  as  clear  and  clean,  as  language  can 
make  them.  He  interprets  everybody  else  in  the  most  literal 
and  obvious  sense  ;  he  never  allegorizes.  Scripture  he  explains 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  talks  of  the  most  supernatural 
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themes  as  other  people  talk  about  men,  and  trees,  and  daily 
events.  He  holds  to  verbal  inspiration,  and  literal  interpreta- 
tion, where  others  are  staggered,  or  take  refuge  in  a  double 
sense.  But  he  knew  nothing  about  a  double  sense.  He  tried 
to  say  just  what  he  meant ;  and  if  he  had  meant  to  say  what 
his  interpreters  allege,  he  undoubtedly  would  and  could  have 
used  the  very  words  which  they  substitute  for  his  strict 
formulas. 

Dr  Emmons  was  the  keenest  of  the  old  school  divines  of 
New  England,  and  in  some  points  the  forerunner  of  its  new 
school.    He  believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  Trinity — rejecting,  however,  in  opposition  to  Hopkins, 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  even  stigmatizing  it  as 
"  eternal  nonsense."    He  carried  divine  sovereignty  to  its  acme, 
while  he  maintained  that  man  has  natural  ability  to  frustrate 
the  divine  decrees.     He  pressed  the  divine  efficiency  to  an  ex- 
treme which  few  Calvinists  have  dared  to  do,  making  it  extend, 
as  creative,  to  all  events  and  all  the  acts  of  the  creature,  sin  not 
excepted  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  held  to  the  entire  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  the  creature.     So  strictly  did  he  believe 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  great  end  of  creation,  that  he  also 
asserted  that  sin  is  necessary  to  the  greatest  good,  and  that  a 
willingness  to  be  lost  is  the  chief  test  of  regeneration.     His 
ethical  theory  enforced  an  impartial  and  disinterested  benevo- 
lence as  the  essence  of  true  virtue — a  benevolence  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  include  all  the  good  of  all  beings,  and  so  disin- 
terested that  all  self-love,  if  not  repudiated,  is  merged  in  this 
universal  good-will.     Of  the  "five  points"  of  the  Calvinistic 
system,  excepting  that  of  a  limited  atonement,  he  was  so  con- 
stant an  advocate,  that  they  formed  the  staple  of  his  Sunday 
afternoon  inferences  from   his   Sunday  morning's   discourses. 
The  decrees  he  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
"  the  gospel ; "  he  proved,  that  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
approve  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  in  order  to  be  saved/' 
ii.  402.     He  held  that  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  is  universal  and  total ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  literally  creates 
in  the  renewed  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit ;  and  that  those 
thus  renewed  will  persevere  to  the  end,  obtaining,  however,  the 
blessedness  of  heaven  as  a  reward  of  their  obedience,  and  not 
of  Christ's.     And  thus  does  Emmons  hold,  as  no  one  ever  did 
either  before  or  since,  some  of  the  extreme  positions  of  both 
old  school  and  new  school.    He  is  a  supralapsarian  Calvinist  in 
all  that  concerns  God,  and  the  boldest  of  theorists  in  all  that 
concerns  human  activity,  carrying  ethics  and  anthropology  to 
the  most  startling  results.     He  said  of  himself,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three : — "  I  go  with    the  old  school  of  New  England 
divines  half  way,  and  then  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with 
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all  my  might.     I  go  with  the  new  school  half  way,  and  then 
turn  round  and  oppose  them  with  all  my  might." 

The  essential  points  of  his  system  are  contained  in  three 
words — God,  efficiency,  exercises.     The  formula  of  his  distinct 
and  comprehensive  scheme  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  this — 
God  by  direct  e^iency  pi^oduces  all  events  and  exercises  for 
his  oiun  glory.     Efficient  and  final  causes  are  the  metaphy- 
sical factors  of  his  theory ;   the  material  and  formal  causes 
(as  Aristotle  would  call  them)  he  neglects  or  denies.     On  the 
one  hand  is  an  absolute  decree,  on  the  other  hand  are  events 
and  volitions ;  and  the  nexus  between  them  is  the  immediate 
agency  of  God.     And  yet  he  says  volitions  are  free,  because 
God  makes  them  free — it  is  their  nature  to  be  free  ;  and  man 
is  responsible  for  them  because  they  are  his.     Each  volition 
is  as  distinct  as  an  atom ;  it  is,  and  must  be,  either  wholly 
holy  or  wholly  sinful ;  and  as  holy  or  sinfal,  it  is  inherently 
worthy  of  reward  or  penalty.     The  moral  and  personal  being 
of  every  child  of  Adam  begins  with  these  volitions;  and,  in 
fact,  all  that  we  know  or  can  conceive  about  the  soul  is,  that 
it  is  identical  with  its  exercises.     Some  of  the  theological  bear- 
ings and  consequences  of  these   extraordinary  positions  will 
come  out  in  the  sequel ;   but  no  one  read  in  the  history  of 
theology  can  fail  to   recognise   their   peculiar   character   and 
scope.    They  indicate  a  mind  of  unusual  keenness  and  penetra- 
tion, subtle  and  scholastic,  clear  and  consecutive.     Emmons  is, 
in  fact,  the  schoolman  of  New  England  divinity ;   like  the 
scholastics  in  logical  acumen  and  fearless  questionings  ;  like 
them,  too,  in  shrinking  from  no  possible  results  of  his  logic ;  like 
them,  in  neglecting  induction,  and  making  deduction  the  royal 
road  to  truth ;  unlike  them  in  his  strong  moral  convictions  and 
practical  vigour  of  statement  and  appeal ;  and  yet,  again,  like 
some  of  them — most  resembling  John  Scotus  Erigena,  in  the 
universality  of  his  view  of  God's  agency,  bordering  sometimes 
on  consequences  akin  to  pantheism — yet  not  pantheistic,  for 
no  theologian  ever  had  a  deeper  sense  of  God's  personal  being 
and  will,  and  of  his  entire  distinction  from  the  creature ;  no 
theologian  ever   pressed   the   idea   of  creation  from  nothing 
more  sharply  and  even  exclusively.     Some  of  the  recent  at- 
tempts at  elucidating  his  theology  do  not  adequately  empha- 
size these  boldet  and  profounder  aspects  of  his  theory  ;  his 
apologists  seem  anxious  to  smooth  them  over,  to  palliate  them, 
to  adapt  them  to  the  tastes  of  an  enfeebled  divinity,  to  a  po- 
pular craving  for  the  humanities  and  ethics — as  if  the  substance 
of  theology  were  to  be  found  in  moral  philosophy,  its  adjuncts 
and   inferences.     But   Emmons   himself  had   no  such  weak- 
nesses.    He  was  every  whit  a  theologian ;  and  his  moral  phi- 
losophy and  psychology  (the  latter  rather  barren  at  the  best) 
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were  the  handmaids  and  servitors  of  his  lordly  divinity.  Such 
expounders  hardly  do  full  justice  to  the  "  grand  old  man  ;"  they 
have  not  caught  the  inmost  spirit  and  vital  sense  of  his  systeno. 
The  position  of  Dr  Emmons  in  the  theological  systems  of 
New  England  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Isolated 
and  peculiar*  as  he  seems  to  be,  his  scheme  is  vitally  inter- 
woven with  antecedent  theories,  and  it  has  affected  subsequent 
speculations.  Intimate  relations  of  affiliation  or  contrast  con- 
nect him  with  the  older  Calvinism,  with  the  previous  divines 
of  the  Edvvardean  school,  and  with  the  subsequent  forms  of 
New  England  divinity.  He  agreed  with  the  school  of  Ed- 
wards in  rejecting  the  direct  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  but  he 
advanced  beyond  most  of  his  predecessors  in  virtually  resolving 
all  imputation  into  an  abstract  divine  constitution — a  matter 
of  sovereignty  rather  than  a  moral  procedure.  The  "cove- 
nants" followed,  of  course,  in  the  same  line.  He  symbolized 
with  the  younger  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  and  opposed  the 
older  Calvinism,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement — proclaim- 
ing it  to  be  universal  in  its  provisions,  and  recognising  in  it 
a  satisfaction  to  the  general  justice  of  God ;  but  he  is  far 
from -resolving  it  into  a  means  of  moral  impression — for  he 
says  that  it  was  "  necessary  entirely  on  God's  account ;"  and 
that  "  nothing  can  make  atonement  for  man's  sins,  which  does 
not  express  the  samie  vindictive  justice  of  God,  which  he  ex- 
presses in  the  penalty  of  the  law.''  In  contrast,  however, 
with  both  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  he  denied  Christ's  active 
obedience  in  relation  to  our  justification,  and  identified  justifi- 
cation with  pardon.  In  opposition  to  the  whole  consensus  of 
Calvinism,  and  to  Edwards,  Bellamy  and  Smalley,  and  follow- 
ing out  simdry  hints  and  speculations  of  Hopkins,  Emmons 
denied  the  received  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  reduced  all 
sin  to  sinning — making,  however,  the  first  sin  of  each  de- 
scendant of  Adam  to  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of  his 
soul,  and  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  Adamic  transgression. 
Taking  up  the  hypotheses  of  Edwards  and  West  as  to  iden- 
tity and  the  divine  causality  (viz.,  that  the  identity  of  any 
created  existence  consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  a  divine  con- 
stitution makes  it  to  be  the  same  at  each  successive  moment)— 
he  was  led  to  the  inference,  that  the  divine  power,  by  an  imme- 
diate agency,  actually  brings  into  being  every  event  and  every 

*  The  late  Dr  Woods  of  Andover,  in  his  essay  on  the  Theology  of  the 
Puritans  (p.  13)  says — "Dr  Emmons  considered  himself  as  an  innovator  on 
the  settled  theology  of  New  England.  He  professedly  dissented  from  several 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Catechism,  and  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
in  the  writings  of  Edwards.  He  often  mentioned  the  fact,  that  but  a  few, 
comparatively,  embraced  his  peculiar  views.  He  hoped  it  would  not  always 
be  so." 
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exercise,  each  distinctly  by  itself — the  most  thorough-going 
atomism,  extended  to  mind  as  well  as  matter,  surpassing  even 
the  idealism  of  Berkeley,*  to  which  it  is  near  akin.  In  dis- 
tinction, too,  from  the  older  Calvinism,  and  in  harmony  with 
Edwards,  the  Franklin  divine  defined  virtue  as  the  love  of 
being ;  following  Hopkins,  he  called  it  a  disinterested  love ; 
combining  it  with  the  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  he  drew  the  inference,  which  he  supposed  Paul  enforced, 
•when  he  declared  himself  willing  to  be  accursed  from  Christ, 
for  the  sake  of  his  brethren.  No  medisBval  mystic,  no  French 
quietist,  dared  to  make  a  willingness  to  sufifer  the  tortures  of 
the  lost  the  condition  of  obtaining  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed. 
And  this  profound  mysticism  was  preached  in  the  baldest 
prose,  and  proved  by  the  keenest  logic,  and  inculcated  upon 
men  and  women  in  the  church  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  confer- 
ence meetings  on  other  days  of  the  week  ;  and  many,  many  a 
New  England  soul,  through  this  torture  has  found  its  ecstacy. 
And  this  is  the  ethical  theory  which  some  Calvinists  even  now 
do  not  scruple  to  call — utilitarianism  !t  Yet,  again,  opposing 
the  older  Calvinism,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Hopkinsians, 
he  preached  natural  ability  and  the  necessity  of  immediate 

*  Professor  Park,  in  his  Memoir  of  Emmons,  "recalls"  the  statement  he 
had  previously  made,  that  Emmons  was  a  Berkeleian,  having  since  heard  that 
Emmons  had  said  he  thought  he  could  refute  Berkeley's  arguments.  Emmons, 
perhaps,  did  not  hold,  that  ideas  are  all;  but  the  fundamental  character  of  his 
system  is  eminently  Berkeleian — the  same  view  of  God  as  immediately  pro- 
ducing all  that  is  external — the  same  individualism — the  same  nominalism  — 
■flie  same  denial  of  the  possibility  of  finding  or  conceiving  any  essence  or  sub- 
stance, besides  and  beyond  the  qualities  and  activities  of  objects,  &c.  In  what 
the  Germans  would  call  their  theory  of  the  universe,  both  Emmons  and  Berkeley 
were  of  the  same  mind. 

•f"  No  philosopher  ever  insisted  more  distinctly  than  Emmons  upon  the 
*•  Essential  and  Immutable  Distinction  between  Kight  and  Wrong"  {see  his 
Sermon,  thus  entitled).  "  As  virtue  and  vice,  therefore,  take  their  origin  from 
the  nature  of  things,  so  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  moral  evil  is  as 
immutable  as  the  nature  of  things,  from  which  it  results."  "  The  difference  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  because  his  will 
cannot  make  nor  destroy  this  immutable  difference.  And  it  is  no  more  to  the 
honour  of  God  to  suppose  that  he  cannot,  than  that  he  can,  perform  impossi- 
bilities." In  another  sermon  on  the  "  Moral  Rectitude  of  God,"  he  presents  the 
whole  matter  in  a  most  felicitous  style :  "  It  is  the  moral  nature  of  benevolence 
that  renders  it  morally  excellent ;  and  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  benevolence 
to  promote  happiness,  that  renders  it  naturally  excellent.  It  is  the  moral  nature 
of  selfishness  that  fenders  it  morally  evil.  And  it  is  its  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
mote misery  that  renders  it  naturally  evil.  The  nature  of  benevolence  is  one 
thing,  and  its  tendency  is  another.  The  nature  of  selfishness  is  one  thing,  and 
its  tendency  another.  The  nature  of  benevolence  is  immutable,  and  it  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  Deity.  The  nature  of  selfishness  is  immutable,  and  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  Deity.  But  the  tendency  of  benevolence,  and  the  tendency  of 
selfishness  may  be  altered."  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  If  it  were  suppos- 
able  that  benevolence  should  have  a  natural  tendency  to  promote  misery,  still  it 
would  be  morally  excellent  in  its  own  nature.  Or  if  it  were  supposablc,  that 
selfishness  should  have  a  natural  tendency  to  promote  happiness,  still  it  would  be 
in  its  own  nature,  morally  evil." 
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repentance,  in  deference  to  his  exercise  theory,  sharpening 
the  statements  on  both  points ;  still,  however,  fighting  the 
Arminian  self-determination,  and  inculcating  the  strict  irre- 
sistibility of  divine  grace.  In  the  theodicy,  Calvinism  has 
generally  been  content  with  leaving  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
divine  permission  of  sin  an  inscrutable  mystery  ;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  restless  questionings  of  the  school  of  Edwards, 
in  their  endeavours  to  fathom  the  ways  of  God.  Dr  West,  of 
Stockbridge,  declared  that  sin  was  a  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good.  Dr  Hopkins  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "Sin, 
through  the  Diviue  Interposition,  an  Advantage  to  the  Uni- 
verse "  (that  is,  as  overruled,  and  not  in  its  own  nature).  And 
Emmons,  bolder  than  the  rest,  not  only,  with  Hopkins,  denied 
the  palliative  of  "permission,"  to  which  most  Calvinists  clung, 
but  also  made  God  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  intrepidly  asserting, 
"  that  there  was  the  same  kind,  if  not  the  same  degree  of  ne- 
cessity, in  the  divine  mind,  to  create  sinful,  as  to  create  holy, 
beings,"  viz.,  that  he  might  display  his  justice  and  his  grace. 
And  thus  he  carried  out  to  its  sharpest  extreme,  in  prosaic  and 
logical  terms,  what  even  Augustine  and  Calvin  veiled  in  the 
language  of  feeling  and  of  faith  : 

"  O  felix  culpa,  qnae  talem  et  tantum 
Meruit  habere  lledemptorem ! " 

These  general  statements  as  to  the  historical  relations  of 
Emmons,  make  it  evident  that  he  gathered  together,  and  sharp- 
ened out,  several  scattered  theories  of  New  England  divines  on 
special  and  important  points,  in  which  they  somewhat  deviated 
from  the  Calvinistic  tradition,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
pressed  certain  fundamental  articles  of  the  Reformed  theology, 
severed  from  their  organic  relations  with  the  whole  system,  to 
logical  results,  from  which  even  the  strictest  Presbyterians 
recoiled.  He  himself  says  that  he  early  threw  away  his 
"crutches,"  and  took  to  making  "joints."  The  "crutches" 
were  what  he  also  calls  the  "  wens  and  protuberances  "  of  Cal- 
vinism-^e.  g.,  original  sin,  imputation,  inability,  limited  atone- 
ment, &c.  The  "joints"  consisted  in  dove-tailing  what  remained 
of  Calvinism  into  the  New  England  speculations  about  virtue, 
the  will,  ability,  the  atonement,  &c.  His  Calvinism  was  con- 
centrated into  the  doctrine  of  "  divine  efficiency ; "  the  new 
elements  were,  for  the  most  part,  brought  under  the  word 
"exercises."  To  "joint"  this  "efficiency"  and  these  "exercises" 
was  the  problem.  The  solution  was  in  the  position  that  the 
divine  efficiency  creates  the  exercises.  That  is — the  divine  effi- 
ciency is  the  constructive  idea,  and  the  theory  of  exercises  is  the 
regulative  factor  of  the  distinctive  theology  of  Emmons, 

Before  shewing  how  the  two  were  conjoined,  it  may  be  well 
to  add  a  word  upon  the  relation  of  Emmons  to  the  older  Cal- 
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Tinisra  ;  his  relation  to  later  theories  will  best  come  up  by  and- 
by.  Calvinism,  in  its  historical  growth,  has  assumed  a  variety 
of  forms ;  it  has  been  prolific  in  systems.  Running  through 
them  all  is  the  theory  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  or  predestina- 
tion, viz.,  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  source  and  end  of  all 
things.  The  earlier  Calvinism  (and  Luther,  too)  was  pene- 
trated with  this  idea.  But  it  was  soon  modified  by  the  theology 
of  the  covenants,  which  relieved  the  dogma  of  the  absolute 
decree,  and  introduced  historical  transactions  and  elements. 
The  plan  of  God  (this  is  what  the  theory  of  the  covenants,  in 
substance,  said)  is  not  one  of  arbitrary  will  and  sovereignty ;  it 
rather  involves,  in  its  essential  idea,  moral  compacts  on  the 
basis  of  right  and  rights.  The  Confession  and  Catechisms  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  contain  both  those  elements — th& 
sovereignty  and  the  covenants.  Emmons  discarded  the  cove- 
nants, and  constructed  his  system  on  the  basis  of  the  divine 
will.  Hence  he  is  called  a  hyper-Calvinist.  The  Calvinism, 
too,  of  this  country  and  of  Scotland,  has  been  infralapsarian  ; 
Emmons  was  a  supralapsarian — the  most  consistent  form  of  the 
unrelieved  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty.  And  so  the  Presby- 
terians, as  a  general  rule,  heartily  opposed  Emmons,  both  as  a 
hyper-Calvinist  and  as  an  Arrainian  ;  the  former  in  respect  to 
sovereignty,  the  latter  in  respect  to  sin,  ability,  the  atonement, 
and  related  points.  No  thorough-going  Presbyterian  was  ever 
willing  to  say,  that  God  creates  sinful  exercises ;  that  sin  is  the 
necessar}'^  means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  that  all  sin  and  holiness 
consist  in  exercises  ;  that  man  has  the  natural  ability  to  fnis- 
trate  the  divine  decrees ;  and  that  justification  means  only 
pardon.  And,  whether  from  a  deficiency  in  logic  or  piety,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  none  of  them  were  ever  willing  to  be 
"lost,"  even  for  the  glory  of  God. 

The  constructive  idea  of  the  system  of  Emmons  is  that  of  the 
Divine  Efficiency.  Predestination  and  decrees  are  his  strong 
points.  Professor  Park,  in  his  analytic  survey  of  the  "  Forma- 
tive Principles  "  of  this  theology,  introduces  the  "  Loveliness  of 
God,"  as  the  first  characteristic  of  the  system.  But  sucli  is  not 
the  general  and  most  obvious  impression  made  by  his  writings. 
The  "supremacy"  of  God,  which  his  biographer  states  as  the 
second  characteristic,  would  be  first  suggested  to  most  minds. 
We  are  also  told,  under  another  distinct  head,  that  his  system 
illustrates  "the  Duty  of  Union  with  God,"  and  that  this  is,  in  fact, 
"  the  principium  "  of  his  teachings  ;  but  this  idea  of  union  is 
quite  incidental  to  the  main  scope  of  his  theorisings,  and  not  at 
all  a  capital  characteristic.  The  absolute,  supreme,  irresistible, 
all-embracing,  all-producing,  all-sustaining  energy  of  the  divine 
•will,  making  every  event  and  act  march  to  the  music  of  the 
divine  glory,  is  unquestionably  the  predominant  idea  of  this^ 
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most  "consistent"  of  Calvinists.  The  emphasis  is  always  upou 
power,  and  divine  power ;  God  orders  all  things  after  the'couusel 
of  his  own  will,  for  his  own  glory.  And  the  peculiarity  of  his 
theory  is  in  so  far  identifying  the  divine  decrees  and  the  divine 
agency,  as  to  assert  that  what  God  decrees,  he  does.  The  divine 
agency  is  always  and  ever  an  immediate,  productive,  creative 
energy.  Preservation  is  a  continual  creation.  The  agency  of 
God,  he  says,  consists  "in  nothing  before  his  choice,  nor  after 
his  choice,  nor  beside  his  choice.  His  willing  or  choosing  a 
thing  to  exist  is  all  that  he  does  in  causing  it  to  exist"  (Works, 
iv.  379).  He  is  the  "universal  cause."  "It  is  his  agency,  and 
nothing  but  his  agency,  that  makes  men  act  and  prevents  them 
from  acting"  (iv.  272).  "He  exerts  his  agency  in  producing 
all  the  free  and  voluntary  exercises  of  every  moral  agent,  as 
constantly  and  fully  as  in  'preserving  and  swppovting  his 
existence"  (iv.  383).  All  men's  "  motions,  exercises,  or  actions, 
must  proceed  from  a  divine  efficiency''  (iv.  366).  "Mind,"  he 
says,  "  cannot  act  any  more  than  matter  can  move  without  a 
divine  agency."  In  short,  the  divine  agency  is  simply  the  divine 
creative  energy,  at  work  in  all  events  and  all  actions.  In  har- 
mony with  this  view,  the  divine  providence  and  government 
are  represented  as  only  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  producing 
whatsoever  he  will  for  his  own  glory.  God,  he  says,  "  governs 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  world,  and  both  by  a  positive 
agency,  and  not  a  bare  permission."  Second  causes  have  no 
efficiency  in  themselves. 

This,  now,  is  a  very  simple,  and  a  very  comprehensive  theory. 
It  is  also  a  very  mechanical  and  arbitrary  hypothesis.  It  is 
taken  from  the  sphere  of  the  natural  forces,  and  transferred 
without  qualification  to  the  sphere  of  providence.  Efficient  and 
final  causes  are  the  working  factors  ;  and  the  efficient  produces 
the  final  cause.  The  fundamental  conception  is  that  of  simple 
causative  energy  or  force,  universalised.  It  rests  on  the  thesis, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  (extended  by  Emmons  to  the  moral 
world)  are  solely  modes  of  the  divine  operation.  How  Emmons 
handles  the  matter  is  strikingly  seen  in  a  "  familiar  conversa- 
tion," reported  by  his  biographer:  "  'Do  you  believe,'  says 
Emmons,  '  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin  ?'  '  No.'  '  Do 
you  believe  that  sin  takes  place  according  to  the  usual  laws  of 
natvire  V  *  Yes.'  '  What  are  the  laws  of  nature,  according  to 
Newton  ?'  *  They  arc  the  established  modes  of  the  divine 
operation.'  'Do  you  approve  of  that  definition?'  'Yes.'  'Put 
those  things  together.'  "  Now  all  this  may  be  very  ingenious ; 
and  there  are  only  two  objections  to  it.  One  objection  is,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  not  merely  the  established  modes  of 
the  divine  agency  ;  and  the  other  objection  is,  that  sin  cannot 
be  said  to  take  place  simply  according  to  "  the  usual  laws  of 
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nature."  If  it  did,  sin  would  be  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  is 
gravitation.  The  theory — supernatural  and  theological  as  it 
undoubtedly  is — is  strongly  naturalistic  in  its  prime  postulate. 
And  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences,  recognising  in  nature 
living,  organising  principles,  as  well  as  mere  dynamic  agen- 
cies from  without,  has  dissolved  the  spell  of  this  Newtonian 
formula,  once  so  highly  prized.  Even  as  a  theory  of  nature  it 
is  imperfect. 

The  biographer  of  Emmons  has  another  way  of  explaining 
the  theory  of  efficiency.  Conceding  (p.  887),  that  Emmons 
says  that  "  God  is  the  only  efficient  cause  ;"  and  that  he  also 
says,  that  "  man  is  not  the  efficient  cause"  of  his  own  acts ; 
he  meets  the  difficulty  by  the  assurance,  that  "  efficiency"  has 
an  entirely  different  sense  in  the  two  cases.  According  to  this 
explanation,  it  seems,  that  when  this  "  exact"  divine  says  that 
"  God  is  the  only  efficient  cause,"  he  means  by  "  efficient" — 
"  independent ;"  and  when  he  says,  that  "  man  is  not  the 
efficient  cause"  of  his  choices,  he  means  by  the  same  word, 
"efficient,"  something  totally  different,  viz.,  "producing  a 
volition  by  previously  choosing  to  produce  it."*  We  had  no 
idea  that  the  word  "  efficient"  had  such  a  variety  of  significa- 
tions ;  and  the  curiosity  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  neither  of 
these  cases  (the  test  cases  of  the  system)  does  "  efficient"  mean 
anything  like  what  it  is  usually  supposed  to  mean.  In  the 
one  case  it  means  "  independent,"  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  idea  of  power  ;  in  the  other  case  it  means — an 
absurdity,  a  merely  fictitious  power.  This  explanation  is 
doubtless  well  meant ;  but,  as  the  careful  and  precise  Emmons 
would  say,  it  is  "  clogged  with  gravelling  difficulties  ;"  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  the  biographer  felt  compelled  to  add  "that 
his  language  on  this  theme  is  more  nervous  than  perspicuous, 
more  compressed  than  precise  ;"  though  we  are  still  unable  to 
divine  how  such  use  of  language  is  any  more  "  nervous"  or 
"  compressed,"  than  it  is  "  perspicuous"  or  "  precise."  And  Em- 
mons does  not  merely  use  the  word  efficient :  he  also  employs 
a  great  variety  of  kindred  terms.  For  example  :  "  The  Deity, 
therefore,  is  so  far  from  permitting  moral  agents  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  himself,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  puts  forth  a 
positive  influence  to  make  them  act,  in  every  instance  of  their 
conduct,  jiist  as  he  pleases."  "  Positive  influence"  here  means 
the  same  as  "  efficient ;"  can  it  be  translated  by  "  indepen- 

*  "  The  objector  asks :  Does  not  Emmons  affirm  that  man  is  not  the  efficient 
canse  of  his  own  choices?  He  does,  sometimes  :  but  then  he  means  by  efficient 
cause,  that  agent  who  produces  a  volition  by  previously  choosing  to  produce  it.*' 
"  But,  rejoms  the  critic  :  Does  not  Emmons  affirm  or  imply  that  God  is  the  onlj 
efficient  cause  in  the  nniverse  ?  He  does.  Bat  here  he  uses  the  word  ejficienl 
M  denoting  independent"    (Memoir, p.  387.) 
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dent  V*  He  adds  :  "  Such  a  dependent  creature  could  no  more 
produce  his  own  volitions  than  his  own  existence."  Man's 
dependence  is  described  as  "  universal  and  absolute."  In  fact, 
in  enforcing  this  favourite  theme,  our  logical  and  metaphysical 
theologian  uses  all  the  exact  and  scientific  terms  and  phrases 
applicable  to  the  subject.  By  iDterpreting  his  most  definite 
phrases  in  an  indefinite  sense,  there  is  some  danger  of  obscur- 
ing his  otherwise  luminous  utterances. 

Another  way  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions to  this  obnoxious  doctrine  is  in  the  statement  that  Dr 
Emmons  did  not  mean  to  teach  "the  mode  in  which  God 
secures  the  fulfilment  of  his  decrees,"  but  only  the  fact,  that 
he  does  secure  the  fulfilment.  But  this  reply  (Memoir,  pp. 
417-419)  seems  to  overlook  the  real  point  of  the  objection. 
Conversant  as  was  Dr  Emmons  with  the  decrees  of  the  Most 
High,  he  would  doubtless  have  shrunk  back  from  the  position,- 
that  he  knew  how  God  creates  all  events  and  volitions.  But 
the  real  objection  is,  that  he  identifies  the  divine  agency  in  re- 
spect to  all  events,  and  all  actions,  whether  good  or  bad.  How 
he  acted  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Emmons  says,  that,  whatever 
be  the  mode,  "  his  agency  was  concerned  in  precisely  the  same 
vnanner  in  their  [men's]  wrong,  as  in  their  right  actions  ;"  and 
"  that  there  was  no  possible  mode  in  which  he  could  dispose 
them  to  act  right  or  wrong,  but  only  by  producing  right  or 
wrong  volitions  in  their  hearts."  (We  were  about  to  under- 
score these  last  words,  but,  upon  reflection,  think  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary).  Now,  though  Dr  Emmons  did  not  know  just 
how  God  produces  these  volitions,  yet  one  thing  he  did  know, 
that  he  produces  them  by  his  direct  efficiency,  by  immediate 
interposition,  that  in  short  he  creates  all  sinful,  as  well  as  all 
holy  volitions.  But  this  leads  us  to  the  next  topic  in  order- 
that  is. 

The  agency  of  God  in  producing  sin.  His  theory  on  this 
vital  question  is  simply  an  application  of  his  scheme  of  effi- 
ciency. The  theodicy  of  this  single-hearted  and  single-eyed 
divine  is  as  simple,  straightforward,  unambiguous,  unshrinking 
as  is  his  conception  of  the  divine  agency.  Sin  is  necesary  to 
the  greatest  good  ;  God,  to  manifest  all  his  glory,  must  produce 
sin ;  this  he  does  by  creating  sinful  volitions.  If  men  "  need 
any  kind  or  degree  of  divine  agency  in  doing  good,  they  need 
precisely  the  same  kind  in  doing  evil,"  (ii.  p.  441).  "He 
wrought  as  effectually  in  the  minds  of  Joseph's  brethren,  when 
they  sold  him,  as  when  they  repented  and  besought  his  mercy. 
He  not  only  prepared  these  persons  to  act,  but  he  made  them 
act.  He  not  only  exhibited  motives  before  their  minds,  but 
disposed  their  minds  to  comply  with  the  motives,"  (ii.  p.  441),  . 
In  the  case  of  Saul,  we  have  a  more  definite  analysis.    After 
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-saying,  that  there  was  "  a  necessary  and  infallible  connection 
between  Saul's  actions  and  motives,"  he  adds,  that  "  this  certain 
connection  could  be  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  a  secret  divine 
influence  on  his  will,  which  gave  energy  and  success  to  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  execute  the  designs  of  provi- 
dence."* In  the  same  sermon  it  is  said,  that  "  on  this  theory 
it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  first  offence  of  Adam  as  for  any 
other  sin,"  which  is  undoubtedly  a  fact.  After  disposing  of  all 
other  possibilities  as  insufficient,  he  adds  :  "  As  these  and  all 
other  methods  to  account  for  the  fall  of  Adam  by  the  instrwrnen- 
tality  of  second  causes,  are  insufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
it  seems  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  divine  agency,  and  to 
suppose  that  God  wrought  in  Adam  both  to  will  and  to  do  in 
his  first  transgresssion."  "  Satan  placed  certain  motives  before 
his  mind,  which  by  a  divine  energy  took  hold  of  his  heart  and 
led  him  into  sin."  In  the  same  way  it  is  argued  that  we  can 
"  easily  account  for  the  moral  depravity  of  infants."  After 
shewing  that  depravity  cannot  be  "  hereditary,"  he  finds  the 
"  easy"  solution  of  the  supposed  difficulty  in  the  statement,  that 
"  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  God  brings  his  pos- 
terity into  the  world  in  a  state  of  moral  depravity.  But  how  ? 
The  answer  is  easy.  When  God  forms  the  souls  of  infants  he 
forms  them  with  moral  powers,  and  makes  them  men  in  minia- 
ture. And  being  men  in  miniature,  he  works  in  them  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  ;  or  produces  those  moral 
exercises  in  their  hearts,  in  which  moral  depravity  properly  and 
essentially  consists."  (By  the  way,  we  should  like  to  have  a 
thoroughgoing  Emmonsite,  if  such  there  be,  tell  us,  whether 
Buch  an  infant,  whose  sin  is  coeval  with  his  moral  being,  has 
the  natural  ability  to  resist  this  agency  of  God  in  producing  his 
£rst  sin?  If  not,  does  not  the  natural  ability  fail  at  the  fatal 
and  decisive  juncture  ?)  In  short,  his  doctrine  is  that  "  there 
is  but  one  true  and  satisfactory  answer  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  agitated  for  ages,  Whence  came  evil  ? — and 
that  is,  Jt  came  froTii  the  first  cause  of  all  things,''  (ii.  p.  683). 
And  all  these  statements,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, are  reiterated  in  the  most  emphatic  matter,  and  person- 
ally applied  in  the  famous  Pharaoh  sermon,  t  leaving  no  doubt, 

*  Sermon  on  Man's  Activity  and  Dependence  Illustrated  nnd  Reconciled. 

■j-  God,  he  says,  "  determined  to  operate  on  his  [Pharaoh's]  heart  itself,  and 
canse  him  to  put  forth  certain  evil  exercises  in  the  view  of  certain  external 
motives.  When  Moses  called  upon  him  to  let  the  people  go,  God  stood  by  him 
and  moved  him  to  refuse.  When  Moses  interceded  for  him,  and  procured  him 
respite,  God  stood  bv  him,  and  moved  him  to  exult  in  his  obstinacy.  When  the 
people  departed  from  his  kingdom,  God  stood  by  him,  and  moved  Jiim  to  pursue 
after  them  with  increased  malice  and  revenge.  And  what  God  did  on  such  par- 
ticular occasions,  he  did  at  all  times.  He  continually  hardened  his  heart,  and 
governed  all  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  the  day  of 
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one  would  think,  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  this  plainest  and 
simplest  and  most  literal  of  preachers — or,  as  Emmons  used 
the  phrase, — of  this  "  sentimental  preacher,"  meaning  a  man 
who,  like  Panl,  preached  plainly  and  metaphysically  at  the 
eame  time.  The  amount  of  the  matter  is  this — that  he  uni- 
formly avoids  making  any  distinctions  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
divine  agency.  He  identifies  that  agency  in  the  material  and 
moral  world ;  he  identifies  it  in  respect  to  both  sin  and  holi- 
ness. He  makes  no  distinctions  upon  the  points  where  the 
theologians  of  all  ages  have  been  most  perplexed  and  most  care- 
ful, viz.,  the  different  modes  of  the  divine  operations.  God 
in  his  view  always  acts  as  a  sheer  creative  energy.  Sin  is  the 
product  of  the  divine  efiiciency. 

But  yet  we  are  informed,  on  venerable  authority,  that  the 
views  of  this  straightforward  divine,  who  wrote  "  plain  sermons 
for  plain  people,"  have  been,  on  this  point,  extensively  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented.  His  general  doctrine  of  divine 
efficiency,  and  the  natural  interpretation  of  his  language,  as 
above  cited,  undoubtedly  favour  the  current  misapprehension. 
Logic  demanded  of  him  to  make  just  these  statements  ;  and 
he  made  them.  But  we  are  told,  that  he  said  God  "  created 
evil,"  because  the  "  Bible"  used  this  phraseology.  Is  it  not 
rather  to  be  said,  that  he  used  the  Biblical  phrase,  because  it 
is  so  pertinent  and  exact  ?  He  says,  "  Texts  ought  not  to  be 
adduced  to  explain  first  principles,  but  first  principles  are  to 
be  adduced  to  explain  and  establish  the  sense  of  every  text  of 
Scripture ;"  and  the  first  of  all  his  first  principles  was  un- 
doubtedly that  of  the  divine  agency.  And  why,  too,  did  he 
not  lay  equal  stress  on  other  words  and  phrases  of  the  Bible, 
which  suggest  an  entirely  different  view  of  God's  agency  in 
respect  to  sin  ?  Manifestly,  because  these  phrases  were  not 
so  congruous  with  his  radical  theory.  And,  yet  again,  Em- 
mons on  this  point  does  not  merely  quote  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  quite  as  frequently  he  uses  the  most  precise  scientific 
and  metaphysical  phraseology — "cause,"  "produce,"  *'make," 
"efficient  cause,"  " positive  influence,"  " immediate  interposi- 
tion," "  without  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes,"  and  the 


his  death.  This  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  his  final  state.  All 
other  methods,  without  this,  would  have  failed  of  fitting  him  for  destruction." 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  parts  of  the  Memoir  is  the  running  commentary  given 
by  Dr  Park  (pp.  409-411)  to  these  hard  sayings,  transferring  them  £/V  aXXo 
yivoi,  interpreting  them  as  Biblical  and  intense ;  illustrating  one  of  his  own 
criticisms,  that  such  explanations  are  "  at  the  expense  of  Emmons's  immaculate 
reputation  for  perspicuity  ;  and  also  giving  point  to  an  anecdote  which  he  re- 
peats, about  a  preacher  who  took  for  his  text,  "  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart," 
and  announced  as  the  proposition  of  his  discourse,  that  the  Lord  did  not  harden 
Pharaoh's  heart ;  and  on  leaving  the  church  was  asked,  "  Which  his  hearera 
must  believe,  his  sermon  or  his  text  ?" 
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like.  The  philosophical  vocabulary  of  his  age  has  hardly  a  word 
or  phrase,  denoting  direct  causal  agency,  which  he  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  God's  relation  to  sin. 

We  are  also  assured  (Memoir,  p.  405),  that  when  this 
'ardent'  and  'intense'  logician  tells  us,  "it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  he  [Adam]  should  be  led  into  sin  without 
the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity,"  that  by  "  interposi- 
tion" is  here  meant  only  "  an  interposition  of  new  influences,  or 
a  change  of  the  former  influences."  But  "  immediate  interpo- 
sition" is  surely  more  than  "  influence ;"  it  is  the  direct  agency 
of  God,  which  Emmons  defines  "  as  the  willing  or  choosing  a 
thing  to  exist,"  (iv.  379).  And  so,  too,  when  this  "perspi- 
cuous" theologian  affirms  that  Adam's  sin  cannot  be  accounted 
for  "by  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes,"  we  are  told 
(p.  405),  that  "  he  means  the  mere  influence  of  motives,  &c., 
without  any  attendant  and  governing  agency  of  God."  How 
much  the  slight  "  <&c."  so  carelessly  thrown  in,  may  be  meant 
to  mean,  we  cannot  of  course  conjecture ;  but  if  it  does  not 
mean  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  passage,  this 
interpretation  reduces  "  second  causes"  to  a  very  insignificant 
affair.  Did  not  Emmons  mean  to  include  the  will,  as  well  as 
motives,  in  these  second  causes  ?  He  himself  says,  "  there  is 
no  possible  way  in  which  God  could  dispose  men  to  act  right 
or  wrong,  but  only  by  producing  right  or  wrong  volition  in 
their  hearts."  Which  shall  we  believe,  the  definite  dogma  or  the 
indefinite  interpretation  ?  Such  explanations  dint  and  blunt 
the  edge  of  our  acutest  divine's  sharpest  sayings. 

Another  attempt  is  made  to  obviate  this  fatal  difficulty  in 
the  scheme  of  this  most  "  consistent  Calvinist,"  by  resolving  his 
theory  of  divine  agency  into  the  more  general  doctrines  of 
decrees  and  providence  (Memoir,  p.  407).  Thus,  when  Emmons 
says  that  God  makes  Adam's  posterity  sinners  "  by  directly 
operating  on  the  heaHs  of  children,  when  they  first  become 
moral  agents"  (ii.  p.  263),  this  is  interpreted  as  meaning,  that 
"the  divine  agency  keeps  pace  with  the  divine  detei^mina-- 
tion  ;  that  the  providence  of  God  embraces  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  has  the  same  extent,  with  the  decrees  of  God  ;  that 
there  is  no  more  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency 
securing  the  occia^'ence  of  all  things  than  to  the  doctrine  of 
divine  purposes  securing  the  certainty  of  all  things."  This 
seems  plausible,  until  we  reflect  that  it  does  not  touch  the 
point  of  the  difficulty.  The  difficulty  is — that  God  is  said  to 
make  men  sinners  ;  the  reply  here  suggested  is,  that  there  is 
no  more  objection  to  his  making  them  so,  than  to  his  decree- 
ing to  make  them  so ;  which  of  course  is  true.  There  is  the 
same  difficulty  about  his  decreeing  to  make  them  sinners  as 
about  his  making  them  sinners.    The  real  question  is,  whether 
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God  does  decree  to  make  them  sinners  by  his  own  act  ?  Is- 
God's  providence  simply  and  solely  God's  direct  agency  ?  In 
short,  if  "  providence"  and  "  certainty/'  in  this  explanation,  mean 
the  same  with  "  agency"  and  "  efficiency,"  the  difficulty  is  not 
answered,  but  only  re-affirmed  ;  and  if  "  providence"  and  "  cer- 
tainty" mean  any  thing  more  extensive  than  "  efficiency,"  then 
the  explanation  is  inconsistent  with  Emmons's  fundamental 
doctrine.*  The  turning  point  about  his  system  is  in  this  very 
question,  whether  providence  is  to  be  resolved  into  efficiency, 
or  efficiency  into  providence.  He  says  the  former,  and  this 
apology  interprets  him  as  meaning  the  latter.  But,  "  to  vouch 
this  is  no  proof,  without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test." 

One  of  the  tests  of  the  way  in  which  a  system  is  really  held, 
is  the  mode  in  which  objections  to  it  are  met  and  answered. 
The  same  objections  were  made  to  the  theory  of  Emmons, 
while  he  yet  lived,  as  are  now  strongly  felt  and  urged.  Did  he 
reply  to  them  as  his  present  defenders  reply  ?  If  so,  he  held 
the  system  as  they  defend  it ;  if  not,  not.  Thus  we  are  assured 
that  he  "  neither  used  nor  tolerated  the  phrase"  that  God  is 
"the  author  of  sin."t     Though  this  denial  is  not  contained  in 

*  "  None  can  have  a  full  and  just  idea  of  the  uifiversality  and  perfection  of 
divine  providence,  without  considering  God  as  governing  all  moral  agents  in 
their  moral  conduct,  by  a  powerful  and  irresistible  influence.  It  is  a  gross  absur- 
dity to  suppose  that  the  providence  of  God  is  more  extensive  than  his  agency, 
or  that  he  ever  governs  men  without  exerting  a  positive  influence  over  them." 
(Emmons's  Works,  iv.  372.) 

t  A  venerable  and  distinguished  Massachusetts  divine,  after  reading  the  ar- 
ticle of  Dr  Pond  in  our  last  number,  sent  us  a  communication  on  this  point, 
from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  omitting  some  of  the  quotations  from 
Emmons,  which  we  have  already  made.  "  Dr  Pond  says :  '  Dr  Emmons  is 
charged  with  holding  that  God  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  the  author  of  sin.  But  this  is  an  unfounded  allegation.  That  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  is  somehow  concerned  in  tl  •  existence  of  evil,  he  certainly  did 
hold.  But  he  believed  that  every  man  is  the  responsible  auctor  or  actor  of  his 
own  sin;  and  the  phrase,  God  the  author  of  sin,  he  never  used.'  But  tho 
English  term  actor  is  not  derived  from  the  Latin  word  auctor,  though  here  very 
shrewdly  used  as  synonymous  with  it:  author  is  derived  from  auctor.  Let  it 
be,  then,  that  God  is  not  the  actor  of  man's  sin;  yet  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  E.  he 
is  the  auctor,  the  author.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of  author  '  in  the  strictest 
and  most  proper  sense  of  the  term?'  Dr  Webster,  in  his  Dictionary,  defines 
author  as  "  one  who  produces,  creates,  or  brings  into  being ;"  also  the  begin- 
ner, former,  or  first  mover  of  anything ;  hence  the  efficient  cause  of  a  thing.'  Now, 
what  is  the  language  of  Dr  Emmons  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  sin  ?  Is  it  not 
in  its  plain,  obvious  meaning  the  same,  as  if  he  had  said,  '  God  is  the  author 
of  sin  ? '  The  following  are  his  words  :  '  Moral  agents  can  never  act,  but  only 
as  they  are  acted  upon  by  a  divine  operation.'  (Works,  iv.  357,  ed.  1842.) 
♦  Adam's  first  sin  was  a  free,  voluntary  exercise,  produced  by  a  divine  opera- 
tion in  the  view  of  motives.'  He  represents  God  as  the  efficient  cause  of  all  the 
wicked  actions  of  men  ;  for  he  says,  '  Whether  men  have  a  good  or  bad  inten- 
tion in  acting,  God  has  always  a  good  design  in  causing  them  to  act  as  they 
do*  (iv.  373).  'The  Deity  is  so  far  from  permitting  moral  agents  to  act  in- 
dependently of  himself,  that  he  puts  forth  a  positive  influence  to  make  them  act, 
in  every  instance  of  their  conduct  just  as  he  pleases'  (iv.  361).  There  can  be  no 
mistake  of  his  meaning,  that  God  cause;  the  actions  of  all  men,  the  most  wicked 
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any  of  his  published  writings,  yet  we  can  readily  accept  it, 
because  the  word  "  author"  is  ambiguous  ;  and  he  uses  only  un- 
ambiguous phrases.  Thus  he  certainly  was  wont  to  defend  out- 
right, without  qualification,  the  position  that  "  God  is  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  sin  ;"  and  the  only  difference  of  the  two  phrases  is, 
that  the  latter  expresses  his  real  idea  more  definitely.  On  page 
454  of  the  Memoir  is  a  reported  conversation  of  Dr  Emmons  on 
"this  very  topic  ;  and  the  amount  of  it  is,  that  instead  of  retract- 
ing or  modifying  his  statements,  he  reiterates  his  position  in 
various  forms  ;  as,  e.  g.,  "  God's  will  is  creative  ;"  "  he  has  only 
to  put  forth  a  volition,  and  the  event  takes  place  ;"  his  "  will 
was  creative"  when  he  "  willed  sin  to  exist."  And  then,  expli- 
citly :  "  My  theory  is  that  God  causes  moral  evil  in  the  act  of 
willing  it."  Here  are  certainly  no  "  ambages  or  circumgyra- 
tions ;"  he  marches  right  up  to  the  mark,  and  does  not  qualify 
by  even  an  "  immediate  interposition"  of  "  influences,"  and 
■"  motives,"  and  other  psychological  and  providential  pheno- 
onena.  So,  too,  when  pressed  by  the  objection,  that  if  "  God 
produces  our  moral  exercises,  then  they  must  be  his,"  he 
responds,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  conclusion,  since 
our  moral  exercises  are  productions  of  the  divine  power,  and 
not  emanations  of  the  divine  nature ;"  that  is,  all  that  he 
excludes  is  pantheism  (Sermon  on  Man's  Activity,  &;c.) ;  ho 
allows  that  God's  power  produces  them,  but  says  that  they  are 
not  of  the  same  nature  with  God — and  this  is  his  chief  defence. 
He  likewise  asserts,  that  "  it  is  as  consistent  with  the  moral 
rectitude  of  the  Deity  to  produce  sinful,  as  holy  exercises  in 
the  minds  of  men.  His  operations  and  their  voluntary  exer- 
-cises  are  totally  distinct."  Undoubtedly ;  but  still  he  holds 
that  the  "  exercises,"  though  distinct,  are  produced  by  God's 
"  operations,''  In  another  passage  he  meets  a  kindred  difficulty 
■by  suggesting  that  "  God's  secret  will  respects  one  thing,  but  his 

as  well  as  the  good,  for  he  said  just  previously  that  God  must  necessarily  deter- 
mine  beforehand  '  how  he  will  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,'  and  '  how  we 
shall  will  and  do  through  every  period  of  our  existence.'  Thus,  too,  he  asserts, 
that  '  the  criminality  of  men  docs  not  consist  in  the  cause  of  their  evil  desires, 
affections,  designs,  and  volitions,  but  in  their  evil  desires,  affections,  designs, 
and  volitions  themselves'  (iv.  374).  After  reading  this  plain  language  of  Dr 
Emmons,  and  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  as  to  God's  '  being  the  cause'  of 
^11  the  wicked  actions  of  men,  and  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  too,  for  his  words 
as  quoted  include  'all  moral  agents'  in  the  universe  as  being  '  made  to  act^  ia 
every  instance  'just  as  God  pleases';  and  after  reading  also  his  sermon  'on 
the  Scriptural  Account  of  the  Devi),'  I  feel  constrained  to  remark,  that  he  has 
%vritten  a  very  good  sermon  on  the  devil,  but  a  very  bad  sermon  concerning 
God ;  for  he  well  maintains  from  the  Scriptures  the  personality  and  agency  of 
the  devil ;  but  he  ascribes  to  the  agency  and  eflSciency  of  God  the  production 
of  the  sin  of  the  devil  and  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world,  whereas  God  himself 
■warns  us  by  his  apostle  James,  '  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  God,'  and  teaches  us  by  his  apostle  John,  '  He  that  committeth  sia 
Jb  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil  sinnelh  from  the  beginning.'  " 
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revealed  will  respects  anotlier  •/'  his  secret  will,  whereby  he  or- 
dains and  produces  the  sin,  respects  "the  taking  place  of  things ;'" 
his  revealed  will,  in  which  sin  is  prohibited  and  condemned, 
has  respect  "  to  the  moral  quality  of  things."  "  Sin  is  one 
thing,  and  the  taking  place  of  sin  is  another"  (iv,  292).  And 
he  therefore  concludes,  that  God,  with  entire  consistency,  can 
both  produce  and  punish  sin.  Now,  it  is  indeed  true  that  a 
distinction  can  be  made  between  the  "  nature  of  sin"  and  the 
"  taking  place  of  sin  ;"  but  no  distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  act  of  sin  and  the  taking  place  of  sin — especially  on 
Emmons's  theory,  which  makes  all  sin  consist  in  act.  And,  he 
expressly  asserts,  that  each  act  of  sin  is  produced  by  God,  and 
that  each  act  of  sin  is  in  its  own  nature  sinfuL  "  Put  these  two 
things  together."  And  even  though  it  be  alleged,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  God  for  his  own  glory — this  only  makes  the  matter 
still  worse.  For  the  glory  of  God  is  in  his  holiness  ;  sin  is  the 
opposite  of  holiness  ;  the  opposite  of  holiness  is  then  necessary 
to  holiness.  The  distinction  at  the  basis  of  his  argument  is 
illusory.  But  such  argumentation  shews  what  a  terrible  power 
there  may  be  in  logic  to  blind  the  minds  of  even  the  best  men 
in  respect  to  the  most  awful  and  vital  themes.  The  sharp  logi- 
cian is  tempted  to  mistake  an  abstract  distinction  for  a  real  dif- 
ference. But  our  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  debate  thif? 
point  as  to  shew  how  Emmons  defends  his  system,  in  contrast 
with  the  mode  adopted  by  some  of  his  advocates.  His  defence 
uniformly  presupposes  that  divine  efficiency  is  ultimate  and 
absolute  ;  his  modern  defenders  suppose  that  this  efficiency  is 
to  be  explained  away.  They  say  that  by  efficient  he  means 
independent,  but  he  says  that  efficiency  is  a  productive  energy  ; 
they  say  his  phrases  are  Biblical,  and  he  defends  them  as 
exact ;  they  resolve  his  efficiency  into  providence,  he  resolves 
providence  into  efficiency  ;  they  suggest  a  double  sense  from 
which  his  simple  common  sense  would  have  instinctively  re- 
coiled ;  they  interpret  his  most  definite  propositions  as  "force- 
ful rhetorical  turns;"  and  the  turns  are  "forceful,"  and  they 
are  "  rhetorical,"  but  they  are  also  strictly  logical.  Emmons, 
in  short,  rests  ultimately  upon  a  theological  basis,  and  his  advo- 
cates upon  certain  assumed  ethical  maxims. 

And  yet  it  is  claimed,  that  he  held  to  "  Exercises"  as  well  as 
"efficiency."  "The  Exercise  Scheme,"  says  Dr  Ide,  "is  by 
common  consent  his."  And  this  leads  us  to  the  next  point  in 
discussion — the  other  half  of  the  system.  While  he  brings 
his  Calvinism  under  the  term  Efficiency,  he  defends  under  the 
name  of  Exercises  those  views  in  mental  and  moi-al  philosophy, 
which  the  pressure  of  some  New  England  speculations  had  led 
him  to  adopt  And  hero  are  several  of  his  most  startling  posi- 
tions ;  those  in  which  he  is  at  war  with  the  Calvinistic  tradi- 
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tion.  He  is  as  strenuous,  logical,  and  dogmatic  on  this  side  aa 
he  is  on  the  other.  He  counts  his  postulates  to  be  axiomatic. 
He  fully  believes  them  to  be  not  only  consistent  with,  but  de- 
ductions from  his  stern  Calvinism.  He  does  not  think  that  he 
is  holding  two  schemes,  but  only  one.  And  our  general  posi- 
tion here  is  this — that  whoever  adopts  his  Exercise  Scheme 
must,  if  logical,  also  adopt  his  main  inferences  from  it ;  and 
that  his  exercise  scheme  is  made  Calvinistic  only  by  his  theory 
of  Divine  Eflficiency.  In  all  this,  the  Franklin  divine  is  by  far 
the  most  logical  and  consistent  theologian  that  New  England 
has  produced.  In  relation,  too,  to  tendencies  current  in  his 
times,  his  positions  were  carefully  and  consistently  taken.  He 
wanted  to  defend  Calvinism  equally  against  Antinomianism 
Arminianism,  and  Universalism.  His  exercise  scheme  was  to 
extirpate  the  Antinomians  ;  while  the  divine  efficiency,  in  com- 
bination with  the  exercises,  was  to  root  out  all  Arminians  and 
Universalists. 

What  now  are  these  Exercises  on  which  so  much  depends  ? 
"  Exercise"  is  the  generic  word,  by  which  Emmons  denotes 
all  mental  and  moral  states,  or  rather  acts  ;  for  he  does  not 
recognise  a  spiritual  state,  which  is  not  an  activity.  Some  in- 
terpret him  as  implying,  that  the  soul  itself  is  only  these  exer- 
cises. Each  exercise,  he  says,  is  simple  and  single,  produced, 
of  course,  by  the  divine  agency.  The  moral  exercises,  those  of 
the  heart  or  will  (which  Emmons  does  not  sunder),*  are 
termed  Volitions.  These  volitions,  and  volitions  aJone,  have 
a  moral  character  •  each  one  of  them  is  either  perfectly  holy 
or  perfectly  sinful,  t  There  is  no  character  in  anything  pre- 
ceding these  volitions  (in  any  antecedent  taste,  bias,  principle, 
or  disposition),  for  the  cogent  reason,  that  there  is  no  such  taste 
or  bias,  about  which  we  can  know  or  affirm  anything.  Each  of 
these  volitions,  still  further,  is  created  perfectly  free  ;  and  a  man 
that  has  them  can  do  as  he  has  a  mind  to.  Volitions,  and  voli- 
tions alo;ie,  are  the  subjects  of  moral  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, of  reward  or  punishment.  God's  moral  government 
knows  nothing  about  anything  else. 

Such  being  the  character  of  these  voluntary  acts — several 
"interesting"  conclusions  follow.  (1.)  There  is  no  original  sin, 
in  the  sense  of  hereditary  depravity.  Adam  committed  the 
only  strictly  original  sin  that  this  world  ever  knew.  That  is, 
the  only  mere  man,  who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  had  no  original  sin,  is,  according  to  Emmons,  the  only 

*  The  taste  men  first  made  the  articulate  distinction  between  the  heart  and 
the  will.  See  Burton's  Essays  (a  book  too  little  known),  pp.  19,  53,  84,  et 
passim. 

f  Hopkins  also  said  (System,  i.  129) :  "  Every  moral  action  is  either  per- 
fectly holy  or  perfectly  sinful." 
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one  who  ever  had  any.  "  All  sin  is  sinning."  (2.)  There  was 
original  righteousness,  in  the  strictest  sense,  in  Adam.  God 
created  him  holy.  "  It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  virtue, 
or  holiness  to  be  created.''  (See  his  Sermon  on  the  Primitive 
Rectitude  of  Adam.)  He  adds,  that  hoUness  is  "  something 
which  has  a  real  and  positive  existence,  and  which  not  only 
may,  but  Tnust  be  created."  "  Adam  could  not  be  the  ejBficient 
cause  of  his  own  volition."  "  God  not  only  might,  but  vaust 
have  created  Adam  either  holy  or  unholy."  (3.)  There  is,  and 
can  be,  no  imputation,  either  of  sin  or  of  righteousness.  Each 
man,  or  rather  each  volition,  stands  or  falls  for  itself  alone. 
Men  are  indeed  "  constituted"  sinners  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin  ;  but  solely  in  virtue  of  a  divine,  sovereign  "  con- 
stitution," and  not  at  all  as  a  moral,  still  less  as  a  legal,  pro- 
cedure ;  for  all  that  is  moral  is  in  single  volitions,  and  not  in 
any  generic  constitution.*  So,  too,  by  the  strictest  parity  of 
reasoning,  there  cannot  be  any  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness— for  all  holiness  is  in  the  individual  volitions,  and  in 
nothing  else.  (4.)  It  equally  follows,  in  the  way  of  logic,  that 
justification  is  simply  forgiveness  or  pardon,  and  does  not  in- 
clude or  involve  any  title  to  eternal  life.  (5.)  The  theory  itself 
expressly  declares  that  each  volition  miist  be  perfectly  holy  or 
perfectly  sinful.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  against  all  consciousness, 
and  could  never  be  proved,  either  from  Scripture,  or  by  induc- 
tion. But  tlie  logic  demands  it — and  if  the  facts  do  not  cor- 
respond, so  much  the  worse  for  such  very  illogical  facts. 
Some  other  "  entertaining  sentiments,"  as  Hopkins  would  call 
them,  might  be  deduced  from  this  same  theory  ;  but  these  are 
enough  to  exhibit  the  character  and  bearings  of  the  specula- 
tion, and  to  warrant  a  more  particular  inquiry  into  its  grounds 
and  reasons. 

Materialists  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  modification  of  matter 
— matter  acting  in  certain  modes — the  substance,  however, 
being  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  its  activities.  .  Almost 
all  ancient  and  modern  spiritual  psychologists  agree  in  the 
positions,  that  the  mind  or  soul  is  a  simple  essence,  having  its 
proper  qualities  or  faculties,  and  that  its  activities  or  exercises 
are  the  manifestation  of  this  essence  and  these  properties. 
That  is,  both  materialists  and  spiritualists  make  a  distinction 
between  the  substance  and  its  qualities,  and  between  both  of 
these  and  their  activities  or  exercises ;  and  this  seems  agree- 

*  In  his  own|singiilar  pliraseology  :  "  By  constituting  Adam  the  public  head 
of  his  posterity,  God  suspended  their  holiness  and  sinfulness  upon  his  conduct. 
So  that  his  holiness  would  constitutiunally  render  them  holy,  and  his  sinfulness 
would  constilutionaUy  render  them  unholy."  Constitutional  here  means  a  sove- 
reign constiiulion  or  plan  of  God-  In  modern  Hopkinsianism,  constitution  is 
used  for  what  is  human,  in  old  Hopkinsianism  for  a  divine  arrangement. 
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able  to  common  sense  and  the  nature  of  things.     Almost  alt, 
too,  carry  this  distinction  out  in  such  a  way,  that  they  say  of 
any  beings  or  substances,  existing  in  time,  that  the  essence  is 
or  may  be  before  the  manifestation ;  that  the  activity  is  the 
product  of,  and  of  course  is  possibly  subsequent  to,  the  essence, 
attributes,  or  tendencies.   Distinguishable  in  thouglit,  they  may 
also  be  in  the  order  of  time — so  far  forth  as  they  are  finite. 
The  peculiarity,  now,  of  Emmons's  metaphysics  and  psychology 
on  this  point  is,  that  he  refuses  to  recognise,  or  at  least  to 
apply,  these  fundamental  distinctions.     He  identifies  the  soul 
with  its  energies  ;  tendencies  with  activities  ;  taste  or  principle 
with  exercises ;   the  heart  with  the  will ;  the  will  with  voli- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  essence  with  phenomena.    The 
popular  and  bungling  phrase  about  his  theory  is,  that  he  main- 
tained that  the  soul  is  a  chain  or  series  of  exercises.*     Profes- 
sor Park  (Mem.  412)  attempts  to  shield  him  on  this  point  from 
the  felicitous  and  well-aimed  shaft  of  the  New  Haven  professors 
(cited,  ibid.  p.  420)  ;  but  all  that  his  quotations  prove  is — that 
nobody  could  use  the  English  lang-uage  and  be  consistent  with 
such  a  theory.     And  in  fact,  the  theory  is  demanded  by  the 
whole  spirit  of  Emmons's  theology.     If  there  was  anything 
which  he  hated  with  a  pure  theological  odium,  it  was  Armi- 
nianism  ;  if  there  was  anything  which  he  loved  with  an  intense 
theological  affection  (next  to  his  moral  love  for  God  and  his 
neighbour)  it  was  Efficiency  and  Exercises — efficiency  in  behalf 
of  God,  and  exercises  in  view  of  man.     Now  if  he  could  only 
contrive  to  make  this  love  and  this  hatred  work  into  one  sys- 
tem, he  might  well  say,  speaking  theologically,  "  1  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth,"  &c.     Such  an 
accomplishment  was  worthy  of  a  strenuous  theory,  even  if  a 
point  were  strained  in  making  it.     The  main  difficulty  was  in 
reconciling  his  love  for  Exercises,  with  his  hatred  to  Arminian- 
ism  ;  and  this  on  two  points.     Arminians  held,  with  him,  that 
all  sin  and  holiness  are  in  exercises  ;  they  also  held,  being 
seduced  thereto  by  common  sense,  that  there  is  a  soul  with 
all  its  power  and  tendencies,  before  the  exercises  ;  and,  since 
there  is  no  sin  except  in   exercises,  they  concluded — being 
heretics,  that  such  a  soul,  before  it  acted,  was  in  an  innocent 
or  neutral  state.     Now  it  would  never  do  for  a  strict  Calvinist 
to  grant  this — and  yet,  says  Emmons,  all  sin  is  sinning,  and 

*Dr  Dwight,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  an  able  sermon  on  this  theme.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Emmons  was  meant;  but  we  recollect  seeing  some 
jears  since,  a  statement  that  the  President  of  Yale  had  in  mind  some  body 
nearer  New  Haven — the  younger  Edwards.  If  this  be  so,  it  shews  that  in  the 
Exercise  Scheme,  as  well  as  on  the  Atonement,  and  the  happiness  theory  of 
ethics,  and  the  position  that  man  has  physical  ability  to  overcome  his  moral 
inability,  the  younger  Edwards,  unlike  hii  father,  was  a  forerunner  of  muciv 
aaodem  Edwardeanism. 
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all  holiness  is  active  love.  Here  is  the  emergency,  and  "  the 
giant"  (as  Professor  Park  calls  him)  shewed  himself  equal  to 
the  task.  He  just  said — God  creates  volitions — and  the  thing 
was  done  :  Gioberti's  formula,  Deus  creat  cxistentlas,  is  not 
more  keen.  That  is — no  tendencies  before  acts,  for  if  there 
were,  those  tendencies  must  be  neutral,*  which  leads  to  Ar- 
minianism  :  but,  if  there  may  be  a  soul,  before  an  act,  then 
there  may  be  tendencies  before  activities — consequently,  no 
soul  before  an  act ;  but,  there  must  be  a  soul  before  an  act,  if 
the  category  of  essence  and  attributes  be  rational  and  ultimate 
— consequently  this  category  must  be  ignored,  f  And  in  all 
this,  Emmons  is  eminently  "  consistent."  To  be  sure,  a  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  human  mind  is  set  aside,  and  one  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  causality  is  slurred  over — but  what  is  that, 
compared  with  the  rout  of  the  Arminians,  and  the  triumph  of 
supralapsarian  Calvinism,  combined  with  a  stedfast  adherence 
to  the  Exercise  scheme  ?  His  theory  is,  that  God  creates  the 
soul  in  creating  its  exercises  ;  that  he  brings  every  descendant 
of  Adam  into  being  a  sinner,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin. 
Man's  personal  and  moral  being,  and  his  sinning,  are  simulta- 
neous. "  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  to  "  conceive  of  a  corrupt 
and  sinful  nature,  prior  to,  and  distinct^  frowt,  cornipt  and 
sinful  exercises."  Why  not?  Not  merely,  as  is  now  held, 
because  all  sin  must  consist  in  act ;  but  for  the  profounder  rea- 
son, that  the  very  soul  consists  of  activities.  He  saw  that  he- 
could  not,  as  a  good  metaphysician  and  logician,  defend  the 
former  position  without  advancing  the  latter.  Here  was  his 
strategic  point. 

In  other  words,  though  Emmons  denied  original  sin,  yet  he 
did  it  in  an  entirely  different  sense  from  that  of  modern  Hop- 
kinsianism.  He  did  it  on  the  basis  of  a  wholly  different 
metaphysic  and  psychology.  Holding  that  there  was  no  soul 
except  in  volitions,  he  could  afford  to  say,  there  is  no  original 
sin,  for  the  conclusive  reason  that  his  theory  does  not  recog- 
nise any  moral  and  personal  being,  of  whom  such  original  sin 
could  be  predicated.  (What  might  possibly  become  of  the- 
fcetus,  if  it  died  before  it  got  a  soul,  is  here  the  unanswered 
question.)     He  could  very  well  say,  and  did  say,  that  as  soon 

♦  Hopkins  preceded  Emmons  in  the  attempt  to  explain  what  came  before 
the  exercises  as  a  "  neutral "  ground ;  but  he  at  last  seemed  inclined  to  lesohe- 
it  into  a  mere  divine  constitution.  Emmons  saw  that  this  was  the  only  con- 
sistent course. 

t  "  We  are  conscious,"  says  Emmons,  "  of  having  perception,  reason,  con- 
science, memory,  and  volition.  These  are  the  essential  properties  of  the  soul, 
and  in  these  properties  the  essence  of  the  soul  consists  ;  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  the  soul  as  distinct  from  these  properties,  or  as  the  foundation  of 
them."  "  All  we  know  about  body  are  its  properties ;  and  all  we  know  about 
mind  are  its  properties." 
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as  there  is  a  real  human  being,  it  is  sinful,  because  it  is  created 
in  the  act  of  sinning — the  soul  is  caught  in  the  very  act.  And 
thus  his  theory  enables  him  to  be  very  strenuous  about  the 
connection  between  Adam's  sin  and  ours.  But  the  whole  state 
of  the  case  was  entirely  altered,  when  Berkleianism  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and  the  distinctions  between 
the  soul  and  its  exercises,  between  tendencies  and  voluntary 
acts,  between  the  heart  and  the  will,  were  reinstated  in  thisir 
rational  right.  The  Exercise  scheme  became  another  scheme, 
in  its  sense,  its  bearings,  and  its  results.  It  was  cut  loose  from 
its  Calvinistic  moorings ;  it  was  divorced  from  the  divine  effi- 
ciency. The  divine  element  was  eliminated,  and  the  human 
will,  in  the  construction  of  the  system,  took  the  place  of  the 
divine  will  Modern  Emmonism  is  thus  as  different  from  the 
old  scheme  as  democracy  from  imperialism,  or  Congregation- 
alism from  the  Papacy,  or  psychology  from  metaphysics,  or 
ethics  from  divinity,  or  the  human  will  from  the  divine.  The 
same  phrases  may  be  used,  but  there  is  another  sense ;  there 
may  be,  to  outward  seeming,  the  same  eye-ball,  but  another 
soul  looks  out ;  the  hands  feel  like  the  hands  of  Jacob,  but  the 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Esau. 

This  same  point  is  also  established  by  Emmons's  theory  "of 
Natural  Ability.  He  undoubtedly  made  very  sweeping  state- 
ments about  ability.  He  must  do  so,  if  any  room  was  to  be 
left  for  human  freedom  and  responsibility  in  face  of  the  divine 
efficiency.  If  men  would  only  accept  the  efficiency,  he  could 
afiford  to  talk  strongly  about  their  exercises.  He  emphasized 
the  abstract  possibility  of  a  different  volition  from  the  one 
actually  created.  Thus  there  was  a  seeming  freedom  left. 
He  exaggerated  ability  in  phrases,  just  as  he  exaggerated  effi- 
ciency in  fact.  But  it  is  after  all  a  shadowy  realm.  And  his 
attempts  at  reconciliation  are  equally  ingenious  and  unsatis- 
factory. His  "joints"  are  the  nice  juxtaposition  of  atoms, 
rather  than  the  junction  of  an  organism  by  vital  nerves  and 
living  bands.  Here,  too,  his  formulas  are  simple  and  compre- 
hensive :  God  creates  volitions  ;  volitions  are  in  their  very 
nature  free.  "  The  Deity,  by  working  in  men  both  to  will  and 
to  do,  lays  them  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  acting  freely," 
(iv.  351).  God's  "acting  on  men's  hearts  and  producing  all 
their  free  voluntary  moral  exercises,  necessarily  makes  them 
moral  agents,"  (iv.  385).  "  The  first  volition  of  every  created 
agent  must  have  had  a  cause  altogether  involuntary  ;"  it 
"  not  only  may  but  must  be  created."  Adam,  for  example, 
"  could  no  more  produce  his  own  volitions  than  his  own  exist- 
ence. A  self-determining  power  is  an  independent  power, 
which  never  was,  and  never  could  be  given  to  Adam."  To 
objectors  he  replies  thus  :    "  I  teach  that  God  creates  within 
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us  free  moral  exercises.  Can  they  say,  that  exercises  which 
are  created  free  are  not  free  ?  One  of  my  opposers  once  said 
in  a  sermon,  that  an  exercise  which  is  not  self-originated  can- 
not be  voluntary,  and  if  it  is  made  free  it  is  not  free.  But 
this  man  was  by  birth  an  Irishman."  Does  not  the  divine  who 
thus  replies  to  the  "  Irishman"  seem  to  imply,  that  if  he  says 
they  were  "  created  free,"  that  that  settles  the  matter,  and  the 
difficulty  ?  His  statements  in  respect  to  ability,  too,  are  equally 
emphatic  with  those  about  the  freedom  of  volition.  "  Every 
sinner  is  as  able  to  embrace  the  gospel,  as  a  thirsty  man  is  to 
drink  water,"  They  are  "  as  able  to  do  i^ight  as  to  do  wroiig." 
*'  Men  always  have  natural  power  to  frustrate  those  divine 
decrees  which  they  are  appointed  to  fulfil,"  (iv.  SO-i).  And  this 
he  conceives  to  be  consistent  with  the  position,  that  men  "  can- 
not originate  a  single  thought,  affection,  or  volition,  independ- 
ently of  a  divine  influence  upon  their  minds,"  (iv.  897). 

How,  now,  are  these  resolute  statements  about  dependence 
and  freedom,  ability  and  inability,  to  be  understood  ?  Does 
Emmons  mean  to  teach  the  current  doctrine  of  self-determina- 
tion, of  self-originated  choices  ?  He  expressly  repudiates  it  as 
Arminian.  Does  he  mean  to  teach,  that  man,  before  action, 
has  a  faculty  of  will,  which  is  the  cause -of  volition,  so  that 
volition  is  its  proper  effect  ?  This  he  expressly  denies  under 
two  aspects.  He,  in  tlie  first  place,  identifies  will  and  volition  : 
will,  he  says,  "  never  properly  means  a  principle,  or  power, 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  but  oiily  choice,  action,  or  volition!' 
And,  in  the  second  place,  he  denies  the  position,  that  free 
agency  consists  in  a  power  to  originate  voluntary  exercises: 
"  many  imagine  that  their  free  agency  consists  in  a  power  to 
cause  or  originate  their  own  voluntary  exercises ;  but  this 
would  imply  that  they  are  independent  of  God"  .  .  .  who 
"  is  the  primaiy  cause  of  every  free  voluntary  exercise  in 
every  human  heart,"  And  then  he  adds, — which  shews  us 
just  how  the  whole  thing  stood  in  his  mind:  "  But  this  is  con- 
sistent with  man's  having  [net,  producing]  free  voluntary  exer- 
cises, which  is  the  essence  of  free  agency."  That  is,  if  we 
only  have  them,  no  matter  how  we  come  by  them,  they  are 
still  free.  He  sharpens  this  position  :  *'  A  power  to  act 
without  choosing  to  act  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  them, 
if  they  possessed  it.  But  they  do  not  possess  such  a  power, 
neither  does  God  possess  such  a  power."  The  possession  of 
this  power  is  the  emphatic  point  in  the  modem  theories  of 
the  will,  where  it  is  represented  as  essential  to  praise  and 
blame,  to  holiness  and  sin.  But  the  metaphysics  and  pyscho- 
logy  of  Emmons,  as  well  as  his  efficiency  scheme,  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  this  view.  Freedom  with  him  is  simply  an  attri- 
bute of  a  given  volition  ;  given  a  volition,  it  is  free,  whatever 
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be  its  cause.*  His  view  of  freedom  is  so  low,  that  he  even: 
says,  that  aniinals  are  free  agents  :  '•  T/te  animal  creation 
are  free  agents,  because  they  act  of  choice"  (iv.  380).  Tliat  is, 
free  agency  is  found  as  really  in  the  natural  as  in  the  spi- 
ritual sphere.  Hence  all  that  is  necessary  to  freedom,  is  to 
have  a  volition  produced — no  matter  how.  Hence,  too,  he 
could,  and  did  say,  that  God's  producing  these  volitions  lays 
man  "under  an  absolute  necessity  of  acting  freely."  He 
also  said,  that  volitions  "  are  virtuous  or  vicious  in  their  own 
nature,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  cause  by  which  they 
are  produced,"  (see  his  whole  argument  on  Adam's  Primi- 
tive Rectitude,  Works,  iv.  44^7,  seq.) :  but  some  of  his  disciples 
say  just  the  opposite,  viz.,  that  unless  we  produce  them,  with 
full  power  to  the  contrary,  they  cannot  be  praiseworthy  or 
blameworthy. 

His  theory  of  "  physical"  or  natural  ability  (not  of  "  power 
to  the  contrary  ")  runs  back  of  course  into  this  theory  of  free- 
dom. He  generally  uses  the  word  ability  in  an  external  sense, 
as  meaning  the  power  of  doing  as  one  pleases.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  denotes  with  him  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  dif- 
ferent choice.  But  choice  itself,  he  distinctly  says,  is  depend- 
ent on  something  else  besides  this  natural  power :  "  Two 
things  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  men's  acting ;  one 
is  to  be  able,  and  the  other  is  to  be  willing.  By  being  able  is 
meant  a  natural  pov/er  to  act ;  and  by  being  willing  a  moral 
power  to  act,"  (iv.  305).  And  this  "  moral  power  "  is  wdiat  God 
confers  in  "  producing  "  the  exercises.  If  both  are  "  absolutely 
necessary,"  then  the  natural  power  without  the  moral  would 
seem  to  be  insufficient.  But  he  is  not  always  faithful  to  this 
view.  He  sometimes  talks  as  if  the  natural  power  alone  were 
sufficient,  or,  as  if  the  natural  ability  could  produce  the  moral 
power.t  He  presses  this  point  verbally  so  as  to  demand  the 
advanced  position,  taken  by  some  of  his  followers.  His  natu- 
ral ability  had  in  fact  no  hold,  or  substance,  no  backgi'ound 
to  support  it ;  a  possible  volition  without  a  real  will  and  a 
real  soul,  was  a  mere  abstraction.  But  as  soon  as  a  soul 
with  air  its  powei-s  and  capacities  was  brought  in,  the  whole 

*  Hopkins  held  the  same  view.  "Herein  consists  man's  freedom,  and  hia 
choice  is  a  tlioice,  or  his  will  a  wilL  Although  he  be  not  the  cause,  original 
mover,  or  efficient  agent  of  the  choice,  yet  it  is  his  being  produced  in  him" 
(System,  i.  ch  iv).  What  do  :iodem  Hopkinsians  say  to  his  position,  that 
persons  "  may  be  moral  agents,  and  sin,  without  knowing  what  the  law  of  God 
is,  or  of  what  nature  their  exercises  are,  and  while  they  have  no  consciousness 
that  they  are  wrong  ?"  (i.  339.) 

t  One  sentence  strikingly  illustrates  the  cnrions  results  to  which  his  novel 
phraseology  sometimes  led.  "  If  they  (men)  were  willing  as  well  as  able  to 
defeat  his  (God's)  purposes,  they  certainly  would  defeat  them,"  (iv.  305).  It  is 
usually  thought  that  wicked  men  arc  quite  willing  to,  but  cannot ;  Emmons 
says,  they  can,  but  are  not  willing.     What  sort  of  an  "  ability  "  is  that  ? 
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Jispect  and  bearings  of  the  theory  were  altered.     The  divine 
efficiency  was  driven  back.     Though  Emmons's  own  doctrines 
of  pliilosophical  necessity  and  divine  efficiency  kept  him  from 
affirming  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will ;  yet  he  so  ex- 
alted natural  power,  in  theory,  that  it  became  proud  and  boast- 
ful, broke    loose  from  the   divine   efficiency,  and   set  up  for 
itself     In  breaking  loose  from  divine  efficiency  it  also  broke 
loose  from  Emmons.     In  hypostatising  a  real  faculty  of  will, 
in  affirming  self-determination,  in  asserting  that  natural  ability 
of  itself  is  enough  (as  simple  power)  to  account  for  the  volition, 
the  new  scheme  is  unfaithful  to  the  real  spirit  of  Emmons  ;  it 
retains  his  phraseology  and  alters  its  sense  ;  it  keeps  the  ex- 
ercises  and  denies  the  efficiency  that  produces   them.     The 
modern  theory  demands  a  pause,    as  it  were,  between  the 
divine  agency  and  man's  act,  so  that  man  may  have  a  chance 
to  choose ;  while  Emmons  says,  the  divine  agency  makes  the 
volition.     The  human  will,  instead  of  the  divine,  is  the  con- 
structive idea  of  the  new  system.     And  yet,  it  is  pretended 
that  the  systems  are  the  same  on  the  essential  points.    Just  as 
if  Emmons,  and  men  of  his  stamp,  spent  their  days  in  exalting 
the  human  will !     The  difficulty  with  him  was  in  reconciling 
human  freedom  with  his  main  dogma  of  divine  efficiency  :  the 
difficulty  with  the  moderns  is  to  reconcile  even  decrees  and 
providence  with  their  dogma  of  the  power  to  the  contrary. 
God  was  the  soul  of  the  one  system ;  man  is  the  measure  of 
the  other.     And  as  to  Emmons'  mode  of  reconciling  depend- 
ence and  free  agency,  to  which  two  of  his  most  noted  sermons 
are  devoted — the  process  consists  in  stating  clearly  and  sharply 
both  points,  God's  universal  agency,  and  the  freedom  of  voli- 
tions, and  then  saying,  that  the  divine  efficiency  creates  the 
volitions  free.    In  one  passage,  he  also  says,  that  the  two  truths 
cannot  clash,  because  they  fall  imder  the  cognizance  of  differ- 
ent faculties — the  dependence  under  "  reason,"  and  the  free- 
dom under  "  common  sense."     But  this  is  a  merely  external 
remark.     The  chief  solution  is  in  the  simple  doctrine  of  effi- 
ciency.    This  is  no  solution,  it  is  simply  assertion.     We  cannot 
accept  it,  even  though  he  also  asserts,  that  the  denial  of  it  is 
"  either  open  infidelity  or  impious  blasphemy,"  (iv.  386). 

The  most  startling,  yet  logical,  application  of  the  Exercise 
scheme  is,  however,  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  in  relation, 
to  the  rewards  of  a  future  life.  The  atonement  of  Clirist,  it 
says,  directly  procured  only  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Justi- 
fication consists  in  this  forgiveness.  Emmons  held  indeed  to 
the  Protestant  doctrine  that  justification  is  "  the  gift  of  tliQ 
giver,"  and  not  "  the  reward  of  the  worker  ; "  but  he  held  this 
just  because  he  limited  justification  to  pardon.     Hopkins  re- 
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tained  both  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ ;  *  Em- 
mons not  only  denied  the  active  obedience,  but  he  also  denied 
that  justification  confers  a  title  to  eternal  life.  He  shrunk 
from  no  conclusions,  which  his  exercise  theory  imposed.  Dr 
Spring  of  Newburyport,  and  most  of  the  older  New  England 
divines,  here  parted  company  with  him ;  t  but  he  stuck  to  his 
thesis  (the  title  of  one  of  his  sermons) — Holy  Obedience  the 
Only  Title  to  Eternal  Life — not  because  obedience  "  merits  " 
life,  for  the  creature  cannot  merit  anything  of  the  Creator,  but 
because  it  makes  us  "  worthy  of  approbation  ; "  it  is  a  "  reward 
of  grace."  There  is  an  "  Essential  difference,"  he  says,  be- 
tween the  ground  of  God's  justifying  [pardoning]  men,  and 
the  ground  on  which  he  rewards  with  eternal  life."  "  He 
forgives  them  solely  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  atonement,  but 
he  rewards  them  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  good  tcorks." 
The  contrary  opinion  is  "  not  only  an  error,  but  a  palpable 
absurdity."  And,  on  his  exercise  theory,  it  is  so.  For,  if  all 
that  is  moral,  all  that  is  the  subject  of  moral  judgments, 
praise  or  blame,  reward  or  penalty,  is  in  individual  volitions, 
and  in  these  alone,  then  it  is  a  "  palpable  absurdity  "  to  say 
that  Christ's  mei'its  can  confer  on  other  beings  "  a  title  to 
eternal  life."  In  logic,  "  holy  obedience  is  the  only  title  to 
eternal  life.'^  He  is  right  in  saying  that  "there  is  no  pro- 
priety in  using  the  term  merits  of  Christ."  This,  to  be  sure, 
cuts  deep  into  the  Christian  system ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable 
and  inexorable  logic  of  the  theory.  The  same  definitions  that 
define  away  original  sin  are  also  incompatible  with  the  proper 

*  Hopkins  says:  "The  law  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ  without 
his  suffering  the  penalty  of  it,  and  obeying  it  perfectly."  "  Atonement  consists 
in  fulfilling  the  peuai  part  of  the  law  hy  suffering  to  provide  the  way  \or  pardon 
only ;  while  meritorious  obedience  is  such  conformity  to  the  perceptive  part  of 
the  law  as  procures  positive  righteousness"  The  remission  of  sins,  he  asserts, 
would  be  "  a  very  partial  redemption  ;"  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  Christ 
should  obey  the  precepts  of  the  law  for  man,  and  in  his  stead,  that  by  his  per- 
fect and  meritorious  obedience  he  might  honour  the  law  in  the  perceptive  parts 
of  it,  and  obtain  all  the  positive  favours  and  benefits  which  were  needed." 
"When  a  sinner  is  justified,  he  is  pardoned  ow  account  of  the  atonement,  and 
accepted  as  a  just  one  on  account  of  the  meritorious  obedience  of  his  substitute  " 
(System,  i.,  pp.  468,  198-9,  &c.)  Emmons,  on  the  contrary,  was  averse  to  th& 
phrase — "  the  merits  of  Christ." 

t  In  connection  v/ith  this  matter,  a  good  anecdote  is  told  in  the  Memoir  (p^ 
456)  of  the  following  "  laconic,  magisterial,  and  patronizing  "  epistle,  sent  to 
Dr  Emmons: — "May  1.  My  dear  brother,  I  have  read  your  sermon  on  the 
Atonement,  and  have  wept  over  it.  Yours  affectionately,  A.  B.  C."  To  which 
he  at  once  replied. — "May  3.  Dear  sir,  I  have  read  your  letter,  and  laughed 
at  it.  Yours,  Nath'l  Emmons."  The  divine  who  wrote  this  epistle  is  under- 
stood to  be  Dr  Griffin.  We  are  assured,  on  direct  authority,  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  about  this  anecdote  ;  that  Dr  Emmons,  on  being  questioned 
about  it,  said,  that  though  he  received  from  Dr  Griffin  a  letter  on  this  subject, 
he  did  not  reply  to  it.  lie  also  said  that  the  amount  of  the  letter  was  that  tha 
doctrine  of  his  (Emmons's)  sermon  on  the  Atonement  "robbed  the  believer  of 
lulf  his  Saviour." 
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doctrine  of  justification.  Adam  and  Christ  stand  together.  If 
Adam's  sin  is  only  the  "  occasion  "  of  our  sin,  then  is  Christ's 
righteousness  only  the  '•  occasion "  of  our  righteousness.  If 
there  is  no  moral  nexus  in  the  one  case,  there  can  be  none  in 
the  other — on  the  "  consistent "  exercise  theory.  Though 
Emmons  sometimes  concedes  that  Christ's  death  is  the  "  occa- 
sion "  of  God's  granting  innumerable  favours  to  mankind,  yet^ 
speaking  strictly,  he  says  :  "  God  grants  regenerating  grace  to 
whom  he  pleases,  as  an  act  of  mere  sovereignty,  without  any 
particular  respect  to  the  death  or  atonement  of  Christ."  Such 
a  statement  as  this,  in  connection  with  his  view  about  our 
"  being  rewarded  solely  on  the  ground  of  good  works,''  is  a 
sad  illustration  of  the  power  of  an  unbending  logic,  when  based 
upon  a  partial  theory.  It  emphatically  indicates,  that  Christ 
has  not  that  central  and  comprehensive  position  in  this  theo- 
retic scheme,  which  he  has  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  expe- 
rience of  believers.  We  say,  in  the  theoretic  scheme,  because 
we  would  not  for  an  instant  imply  that  Emmons  did  not  fully 
believe  all  that  the  Scriptures  assert  about  Christ.  But  his 
theory  obliged  him  to  assign  to  Christ  only  the  position  of  re- 
moving the  obstacle  to  forgiveness,  and  then  to  let  a  mere 
moral  system  (the  exercises,  as  containing  all  that  is  moral) 
nm  on  its  own  course — having  indeed  respect  to  Christ,  as,  in 
the  divine  decree,  the  occasion  of  blessings,  but  not  as  their 
meritorious  source  and  ground.  The  matter  lay  in  his  mind 
thus :  the  sinner  must  first  get  through  with  the  decree  of 
election,  and  then  he  may  trust  in  Christ.  Thus  in  his  com- 
pendious statement  of  his  own  views,  we  read  (Memoir,  p.  428) : 
"  That  sinners  must  exercise  unconditional  submission  to  God 
hefore  they  can  exercise  faith  in  Christ."  Love  and  repentance 
both  come  before  faith  in  Christ  (Memoir,  pp.  366-7).  In  his 
dread  of  Antinomianism,  he  ran  into  the  counter  extreme.  As 
his  exercises  lacked  a  psychology,  so  was  his  theology  deficient 
in  its  Christology. 

The  two  other  points  that  characterise  the  system  of  Em- 
mons, he  shares  with  the  body  of  the  old  Hopkinsians,  as  they 
are  usually  interpreted — viz.,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good  ;  and  that  unconditional  submission,  in 
the  form  of  a  willingness  to  be  lost  (damned),  is  the  fitting  test 
of  regeneration.  As  the  divine  agency  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
all  events  and  acts,  so  is  the  divine  glory  the  final  cause  or  end 
of  the  system;  and  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  existence  of 
sin  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  manifest  the  full  declarative 
glory  of  the  Most  High  :  sin  is  in  this  sense  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good.  And  if  that  divine  glory  demands 
our  everlasting  condemnation,  we  must  be  submissive  to  it :  if 
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need  be,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  condemned  for  ever. 
And  thus  Emmons  did  not  falter  or  waver  in  iiis  logic.     He 
was  thoroughly  consistent  with  his  fundamental  assumptions 
in  all  their  deductions.     In  apology  for  his  position  about  sin 
as  the  necessary  "  means  "  of  the  greatest  good,  it  is  suggested 
that  by  "  means  "  he  only  means  "  occasion  "  (Memoir,  p.  403). 
But  the  word  "  occasion  "  seems  too  indefinite  to  express  his 
accurate  meaning.     Though  he  did  not  assert  that  sin  is  the 
direct  means  of  good,  in  its  own  nature  (it  could  not  be  this, 
since  it  is  essentially  evil),  yet  he  certainly  did  maintain  that 
it  is  necessary  to  the  full  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God — 
so  necessary,  that  God  created  it  for  this  end.     His  plain  posi- 
tion is,  "  that  there  is  the  same  kind,  if  not  the  same   degree, 
of  necessity  in  the  divine  mind,  to  create  sinful,  as  to  create 
holy  beings  ;"  that  "  all  the  goodness  of  God  in  all  its  branches 
could  not  have  been  displayed  if  natural  and  moral  evil  had 
not  existed ;"    and  again,  "  if  God  meant  to  display  all  his 
goodness  in  creation,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  into  being  objects 
Tipon  which  he  might  display  both  his  justice  and  mercy,"  (iv. 
254).     Does  the  indefinite  word   "  occasion  "  express  the  sum 
of  these  statements  ?     Nor  is  this  all,  for  he  even  goes  so  far  in 
his  inferences  as  to  say  (iv.  374),  that  though  men  are  bound  to 
repent  of  their  own  criminality,  yet,  "since  all  their  sinful 
conduct  may  be  ascribed  to  God,  who  ordained  it  for  his  own 
glory,  and  whose  agency  was  concerned  in  it,   they  hxxve  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  tJiat  any  evil  action  or  event  took  2^^(ice." 
He  illustrates  it  by  the  case  of  Joseph's  brethren,  who,  when 
they  saw  the  good  accomplished  by  the  selling  of  their  brother, 
"  could  not  have  been  sorry  for  this,  without  being  sorry  for 
Ood's  conduct,"  &c.     This  is  surely  sufficiently  explicit,  and  it 
.shews  that  he  could  hardly  have  used  the  term  "  occasion  "  to 
express  his  own  position  in  its  real  sense.     So,  too,  as  to  the 
"  willingness  to  be  damned,"  as  the  phrase  runs.     He  did  not, 
we   are  told,  really  mean,  or  say,  "  damned ;"  he  only  said 
"  lost " — a  milder  word  of  the  same  import.     This  theory  is 
also  resolved  by  his  defenders  into  the  general  duty  of  submis- 
sion   (the  caption  under   which  the  Memoir  discussed  it  is, 
■*'  Harmony  of  Disinterested  Submission  to  with  Love  to  Self"). 
Very  true — it  is  submission  ;  but  it  is  submission,   not  in  a 
general,  but  in  a  very  definite  and  peculiar  form — at  war  with 
the  primary  instinct  of  self-love  as  well  as  with  the  benevo- 
lence and  grace  of  the  gospel.     God  never  demanded  of  any 
-creature  to  be  willing  to  be  lost.     And  no  ingenuity  of  deduc- 
tion can  warrant  such  a  terrible  questioning  and  torture  of  the 
soul.     It  is  a  logical  rack,  and  not  a  scriptural  test.     The  most 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  theory  is  that  of  Emmons  himself 
in  his  reply  to  Stuart  (Memoir,  pp.   397-100) ;  and  his  argu- 
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ment  shews  that  he  included  in  this  test  not  only  the  willing- 
ness to  suffer  pain,  but  also  the  willingness  to  be  in  a  '^ future  " 
state  of  "  disobedience  and  rebellion."  And  this  settles  the 
matter  as  far  as  Christian  consciousness  and  the  Bible  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  self-subversive  and  revolting  test  of  a  regene- 
rate condition.  The  test  includes  a  bribe  ;  for,  if  we  are  willing 
to  be  lost,  we  never  shall  be.  And  this  fearful  test  is  the  inexor- 
able logic  of  the  combined  efficiency  and  exercise  schemes. 

And  this  rigid  and  consistent  scheme  was  not  confined  to  the 
■closet  of  the  student,  and  the  discussions  of  a  theological  class, 
but  it  was  enforced  as  the  measure  and  standard  of  religious 
experience ;.  it  was  made  the  touch-stone  of  the  new  life.  Em- 
mons himself,  we  are  told,  "  adopted  the  new  theology  and 
experienced  the  new  birth  at  one  and  the  same  time"  (Memoir, 
p.  37) ;  and  the  disciples  were  as  the  master.  In  this,  too,  he 
was  a  faithful  exponent  of  some  New  England  tendencies  ;  the 
most  abstruse  and  metaphysical  dogmas  have  there  been 
worked  into  the  heart  and  life,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  abstractions  of  theological  systems  have  been  the  turning 
point  in  the  renewal  of  the  soul.  No  other  people  ever  passed 
through  such  a  process.  And  not  more  than  one  generation, 
even  of  New  England  men  and  women,  could  bear  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  searching  dogmas  of  Emmons.  They  were  too  much 
even  for  regenerate  human  nature,  as  yet  sanctified  only  in  part. 
And  if  too  bitter  for  saints,  what  must  they  have  been  to 
sinners,  inclined  by  nature  to  Amiinianism  and,  by  unenlight- 
ened common  sense,  to  Unitarianism  ?  There  were  in  those 
days  other  sharp  men  in  New  England  besides  the  orthodox. 
Orthodoxy  in  their  view  became  identified  with  the  dogmas, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  that  men  should  be  willing  to  be 
cast  off  for  ever,  and  the  like  hyperboles  of  hyper-Calvinisra. 
Not  only  so,  Emmons  also  gave  into  their  hands  some  of 
the  strongest  arguments  against  the  older  Calvinism.  They 
took  his  exercises,  and  discarded  the  all-controlling  effi- 
ciency; they  adopted  his  ethical  maxims,  divorced  from  his 
rigid  supernatui'alism.  He  averred  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in 
exercises,  so  did  they.  He  denied  imputation  and  the  cove- 
nants, inability  and  limited  atonement,  and  they  were  agreed. 
He  said  the  rewards  of  heaven  are  for  our  personal  obedience, 
and  they  thought  this  very  natural.  They  chimed  in  with  his 
abstraction.s,  about  its  being  as  easy  to  repent  as  to  walk  or 
€at.  He  made  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in  impartial 
love  ;  and  on  this  point  Channing  also  followed  Hopkins.  His 
theory  made  this  love  to  be  the  essence  of  the  new  birth,  and 
heterodox  men  said  they  had  this  love,  and  of  course  w-ere  bom 
again.  Emmons  brought  everything  about  Christ  in  his  rela- 
tion to  us,  excepting  pardon  alone,  under  the  head  of  sove- 
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reignty,  and  "liberal"  thinkers  brought  pardon,  too,  under 
the  same  category.  He  subordinated  the  exercises  to  the  effi- 
ciency, and  they  subordinated  the  efficiency  to  the  exercises. 
He  believed  in  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  the  decrees ;  but 
they  said,  if  they  could  only  have  holy  love  (the  essence  of  the 
new  life)  without  these  hard  doctrines,  that  they  hardly  thought 
them  essential  to  salvation.  No  Emmonsite  reasoned  in  this 
way,  but  there  were  many  in  New  England,  who  were  repelled 
from  orthodoxy  by  the  logical  consequences  of  the  efficiency 
theory,  and  who  were  confirmed  in  heterodoxy  by  the  logical 
inferences  from  the  exercise  scheme — each,  of  course,  being 
taken,  unfairly  to  Emmons,  by  itself  alone.  But  heretics  cau- 
not  be  expected  to  be  comprehensive  ;  heresy,  in  its  etymology, 
is  something  "taken" — a  part  taken — and  the  whole  left. 

The  truth  is,  as  our  whole  exposition  shows,  there  were  in 
Emmons  two  systems,  both  held  in  the  most  extreme  and 
logical  form.  Sir  Emerson  Tennant,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,- 
says  that  in  the  chameleon  there  is  an  imperfect  sympathy 
between  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  and  the  two  sets  of  nerves- 
wliich  permeate  the  opposite  sides  of  its  frame.  One  side  may 
be  fast  asleep,  while  the  other  side  is  wide  awake ;  and  the 
poor  creature  cannot  make  them  act  together.  There  is  a  like 
imperfect  sympathy  between  the  efficiency  scheme  and  the 
exercise  theory  of  Emmons.  They  are  not  organically  unified. 
They  are  not  really  harmonised,  but  held  together,  not  by  a 
rational  idea,  but  by  the  force  of  will — his  own  will  (subjec- 
tively), and  the  will  of  God  (objectively).  Stat  pro  ratione 
voluntas.  His  conception  of  the  created  universe  is  that  of  a 
series  of  perfectly  distinct  events  and  exercises,  produced  at 
every  instant  by  an  immediate  divine  energy.  It  is  an  atomic 
naturalism  engrafted  upon  an  extreme  and  arbitrary  super- 
naturalism.  The  conception  of  anything  akin  to  a  real  orga- 
nism, or  a  proper  development,  is  entirely  wanting.  The  unity 
of  the  race  is  not  a  real  historic  continuity,  but  an  arbitrary 
divine  constitution.  And  then,  in  constructing  the  system,  all 
events  and  exercises  are,  in  effect,  parcelled  out,  doctrinally, 
under  the  two  rubrics  of  divine  and  creature  agency.  One  set 
of  doctrines  sets  forth  the  divine  agency  ;  another  set  of  doc- 
trines sets  forth  the  human  activity.  And  both  cover,  where 
they  concur,  the  same  subject  matter,  which  is  at  one  time 
viewed  as  all  divine,  and  at  another  time  viewed  as  all  human. 
And  the  only  union  between  the  two,  which  Emmons  knows, 
is  found  in  the  divine  efficiency  itself.  He  did  all  that  a  man 
of  the  greatest  keenness  could  do  in  his  attempts  at  mediation 
on  this  basis.  But  his  mediations  are  unreal,  formal,  and  al> 
stract.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  sovereignty  and  free  agency 
are  reconciled  by  saying  that  God  creates  the  volitions  free  ; 
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God  is  defended  from  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  sin, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  "  sin  is  one  thing,"  and  "  the  taking 
place  of  sin  "  quite  another  thing ;  though  God's  sovereignty 
and  his  moral  government  are  said  to  cover  equally  all  acts, 
yet  so  sharp  a  distinction  is  made  between  them,  that  it  is 
claimed  God  as  a  sovereign  can  create  a  moral  act,  which,  as  a 
moral  governor,  he  is  bound  to  punish.     By  asserting  that  th^ 
same  act  is,   in   one  aspect,   "  wholly  the  product   of  divine 
energy,^'  and,  in  another  aspect,  "  wholly  the  act  of  the  crea- 
ture "   (being  made  his),  Emmons  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
solved  the  problem  of  dependence  and  free  agency — "a  seem- 
ing difficulty  which  runs  through  the  whole  Bible,"  (iv.  371).  But 
this  is  simply  statement  and  distinction,  not  solution  or  recon- 
ciliation.    He  confounds  clear,  abstract  distinctions  with  the 
truth  itself.     A  definite,  intelligible  proposition  is  his  ideal — 
and  also  the  reality.     As  if  theology,  like  mathematics,  were  a 
science  of  definitions  and  deductions  !     But  in  such  a  system, 
so  clear  and  paradoxical,  one  of  the  antagonistic  elements  must 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  the  other  be  subjected  with  a  strong 
arm;  one  must  be  the  reality,  and  the  other  an  illusion.     And 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  logical  results  of  this 
theory  the  reality  is  in  the  divine  agency,  and  that  the  alleged 
freedom  and  power  of  the  creature  is  an  unreal  and  vanishing 
factor  in  the  victorious  and  irresistible  march  of  the  divine 
decree.     Freedom  and  responsibity  could  only  be  saved  by  a 
revolt    against   his    hyper-Calvinistic  necessarianism  ;     by    a 
psychology  which  should  give  a  real  human  substratum  to  the 
volitions.     In  his  theory  the  volition  was  made  perfectly  free, 
natural  ability  was  strained  to  the  utmost  so  as  to  endure  the 
pressure  of  the  divine  agency  ;  and  the  tension  between  the 
efficiency  and  the  exercises  became  so  intense,  that  the  two 
snapt  asunder  and  parted  company.     His  dogma  of  divine  effi- 
ciency was  left  with    himself,  and   his  ethical  and  voluntary 
exercises  went  on  their  way  rejoicing,  under  other  auspices. 
And  he  himself  stands  alone  in  New  England  theology,  to 
shew  us  what  a  great  man  can  do  and  say  when  he  attempts 
impossibilities — that  is,  when  he  attempts  to  make  both  the 
divine  agency  and  human  freedom  absolute.     If  the  feat  could 
be  performed,  it  was  in  the  way  he  attempted  it.     If  anybody 
wishes  to  hold  the  essence  of  Calvinism — that  is,  that  the  will 
of  God  is  all  in  all — together  with  the  essence  of  Arminianism 
that  is,  that  the  will  of  man  is  absolutely  contingent — it  can 
only  be  by  exaggerating  Calvinism  into  the  position  that   the 
divine  will  creates  the  human  exercises.     Calvinism  must  be 
exalted  into  hyper-Calvinism,  or  else  the  exercises  will  land  us 
in  an  entirely  different  system. 
This  would  be  made  still  more  evident,  if  we  could  follow 
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out  the  system  of  Emmons,  in  its  influence  on  subsequent  specu- 
.lations.  Our  discussion  has  already  been  so  protracted,  that  we 
must  here  confine  ourselves  to  general  and  brief  statements. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  deference  to  his  ethics  and  exercises, 
he  parted  company  with  certain  traditional  dogmas,  inwrought 
into  the  Calvinistic  bodies  of  divinity — viz.,  imputation,  the 
covenants,  original  sin  and  hereditary  depravity  (including  the 
organic  and  moral  unity  of  the  race),  and  justification  under 
the  relation  of  conferring  a  title  to  eternal  life.  Now,  it  might 
easily  be  shewn,  that  these  doctrines,  thus  excluded  (shearing 
them  off  as  "  fag-ends"),  are  for  the  most  part  the  very  doc- 
trines by  which  historical  Calvinism  has  endeavoured  to  miti- 
gate or  avoid  the  pressure  and  logical  conclusions  from  the 
strictest  theory  of  divine  sovereignty — so  that  the  procedures 
of  God  in  respect  to  sin  and  salvation  should  not  seem  to  be 
the  acts  of  arbitrary  sovereignty,  but  the  regulated  and  ordered 
course  of  a  moral  system,  intended  for  the  whole  race.  These 
doctrines  are  the  ones  by  which  the  awe-inspiring  decree  (Jior- 
ribile  decretum — in  Calvin's  sense,  not  "horrible"  but  fearful) 
was  relieved  from  the  stigma,  that  it  made  God  the  author  of 
-sin,  and,  in  an  equally  arbitrary  way,  of  redemption.  But 
Emmons's  "  exercises"  compelled  him  to  reject  all  imputations 
and  covenants.  Strictly  taken,  they  left  no  place  for  any 
other  than  a  merely  moral  or  legal  system — unless  the  divine 
sovereignty  were  enforced  with  redoubled  emjDhasis.  Being  a 
Calvinist,  he  chose  the  latter  course  ;  and  hence,  of  all  Calvin- 
ists  he  is  most  strenuous  about  predestination,  election,  repro- 
bation, and  the  affiliated  doctrines.  In  short,  he  made  his 
-exercises  Calvinistic  only  by  the  violent  process  of  representing 
■them  as  the  prodvict  of  the  direct  agency  of  the  Most  High.  He 
retained  of  Calvinism  chiefly  that  doctrine  which  is  most  easily 
perverted,  and  represented  it  in  the  form  most  liable  to  perver- 
sion.    Such  was  his  position  in  relation  to  the  old  Calvinism. 

But  this  "  giant,  with  a  hundred  athletes  in  his  train,"  as 
the  Memoir  strikingly  describes  him,  also  produced  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  old  Hopkinsian  school ;  he  rent  it  in  twain, 
into  the  men  of  Taste,  and  the  men  of  Exercises  (all  mighty 
men)  ;  and  this  provincial  phraseology  denotes  an  important 
xlistinction.  The  larger  part  of  the  Hopkinsians  were  not 
ready  to  sanction  the  position,  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  Ex- 
•^rcLses,  in  Emmons's  sense,  that  is,  in  Volitions  (volition  with 
him  including  the  affections,  and  being  equivalent  to  heart). 
They  distinguished  between  heart  and  will,  feeling  and  action, 
the  ground  or  source  of  the  exercises,  and  the  exercises  them- 
selves. They  held,  Avith  Edwards,  that  there  is  a  "principle" 
or  "foundation"  for  the  exercises  or  vohtions,  and  that  this 
""taste"  or  "principle"  is  the  real  seat  of  moral  character. 
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They  liad  a  better  psychology  than  Emmons.  Here  stood 
Burton,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.*  And  this  too  was. 
the  ground  of  the  venerated  Dr  Woods  of  Andover,  who  re- 
ceded from  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  school,  in  proportion  to 
the  enlargement  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of  theology.  It 
was  a  kind  providence  for  the  New  England  churches,  that 
when  the  violent  abstractions  of  "  efficiency"  and  "  exercises'* 
were  waging  such  warfare,  and  leading  to  such  results,  a  man 
like  Dr  Woods  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  semi- 
nary at  Andover.  He  is  emphatically  the  "judicious"  divine 
of  the  later  New  England  theology.  He  educated  a  generation 
of  preachers,  who  had  neither  crotchets  nor  airy  whims.  And 
Moses  Stuart,  too,  with  all  his  versatility,  became  a  rich  bless- 
ing to  the  churches,  by  training  their  preachers  in  the  more 
thorough  study  of  the  whole  truth,  as  revealed  with  open  face 
in  the  inspired  Word. 

But  the  extreme  positions  which  Emmons  deduced  fronv 
both  his  Efficiency  and  Exercise  schemes  led  to  a  more  radical 
dissent  and  reaction.  As  we  have  seen,  his  "  consistent  Cal- 
vinism" emerged  in  the  three  dogmas — that  sin  is  the  product 
of  the  divine  efficiency,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  full  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  glory,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  this  glory, 
men  should  be  willing  to  be  "  lost."  On  the  other  hand,  his 
exercise  scheme  led  to  the  inferences,  that  all  that  is  moral  is 
in  volitions  (excluding  original  sinj,  and  that  man  has  natural 
ability  to  repent,  &c.  But  this  natural  ability,  as  we  have 
stated,  still  needed  to  be  backed  up  by  a  soul — and  these  voli- 
tions cried  out  for  a  real  human  nature  as  a  substratum.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  reaction  that  ensued  (chiefly  in  the  New 
Haven  school)  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  introduction 
of  such  a  psychology,  giving  to  the  exercises  a  living  source 
and  centre — and,  then,  in  arraying  the  exercise  scheme  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  efficiency.  The  Connecticut  divines 
as  a  whole  never  favoured  the  tendency  represented  by  Em- 
mons ;  Bellamy,  Smalley,  and  Dwight  opposed  it,  and  Dr 
Taylor  brought  the  discussion,  in  the  sharpest  way,  to  direct 
issues.  He  adopted  the  exercise  scheme,  so  far  as  it  asserted 
that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  acts  of  the  will,  defined  natural 
ability  as  implying  "  full  power  to  the  contrary,"  and  made 
self-love  to  be  the  germinant  principle  of  ethics.     He  not  only 

*  One  of  the  ablest  of  these  Taste  men  was  Judge  Nathaniel  Niles  of  Ver- 
mont, who,  it  is  said,  was  the  rival  of  Dr  Burton  in  the  honour  of  being  the- 
founder  of  the  Taste  school.  How  strongly  the  men  of  this  stamp  were  op- 
posed to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Emmons  school  is  seen  in  an  acute  pamphlet, 
now  little  known,  entitled  :  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  who  received  his  Theolo- 
gical Education  under  the  Instruction  of  Dr  Emmons,  concerning  the  Doctrine 
which  teaches  that  Impenitent  Sinners  have  Natural  Power  to  make  them- 
selves New  Hearts.  By  Nathaniel  Niles,  A.M."  "Windsor,  1809.  It  is  oncj. 
of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  this  controversy. 
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reinstated  the  human  soul  in  its  native  rights  (reuniting  the 
dispersed  exercises,  the  diaspora,  in  a  living  personal  centre), 
but  he  also  affirmed,  with  the  Taste  men,  the  existence  of  sus- 
ceptibilities, tendencies,  dispositions,  antecedent  to  voluntary 
action.     But  as  he  also  held  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  volun- 
tary action,  he  of  course  said,  that  these  tendencies  and  dispo- 
sitions have  no  moral  character ;  and  here  he  left  the  Taste 
men.     This  changed  the  aspect  of  the  old  exercise  scheme. 
He  could,  and  must,  now  say  what  the  old  Hopkinsians  never 
did,  or  could,  say — that  a  complete  human  nature  exists  for  a 
time,  be  it  more  or  less,  in  the  descendants  of  Adam,  in  a 
neutral  moral  state.     This  was  the  very  position  which  the  old 
Hopkinsians,  Emmons  included,  were  always  striving  to  avoid, 
as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  representation  of  the 
effects  of  the  Adamic  transgression.     So,  too,  he  brought  his 
theory  of  the  will,  as  essentially  the  power  of  contrary  choice, 
to  bear  against  the  dogma,  that  God  creates  free  volitions. 
His  Scotch  psychology  demanded  a  pause,  as  it  were,  in  the 
direct  divine  agency,  so  as  to  give  the  faculties  of  the  soul  a 
chance  to  work  out  the  volition — intellect,  feelings,  and  will 
preceding  the  first  moral  choice.     The  volition  no  longer  came 
through  the  will  of  God  alone,  but  also  through  the  agency  of 
the  human  powers  coming  to  the  point  of  decision.     And  as  he 
made  self-love  the  spring  of  all  voluntary  action,  and  happiness 
its  end,  so  too  he  mightily  opposed  the  inculcation  of  a  willing- 
-ness  to  be  damned  ;  for  in  his  view  this  implied  the  annulling 
of  the  primary  instinct  of  human  nature.     Nor  could  he  con- 
sistently hold  to  the  Hopkinsian  theodicy,  that  sin  is  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  he  levelled  against  it,  not 
only  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law  and  the  prescriptions  of  the 
moral  sense,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  the  doctrine  of  natural  abi- 
lity, transformed  into  the  power  to  the  contrary.     He  formally 
denied  the  old  theory,  and  affirmed  that  sin  is  not  necessary, 
but  incidental  to  the  best  system ;  and  that  it  is  incidental, 
because  a  free  agent,  having  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  may 
sin,  in  spite  of  Omnipotence.     Thus  skilfully  did  this  acute 
theologian  bring  the  exercises  of  the  Emmonsite  theology  to 
bear  against  its  dogma  of  efficiency  ;  he  used  its  left  hand  to 
disable  its  right  hand.     He  took  the  attitude  of  fair  and  square 
antagonism  to  the  three  main  positions  of  the  older  theory. 
The  dogma  of  divine  efficiency  he  confronted  with  the  theory 
of  human  efficiency  ;  disinterested  benevolence  in  the  form  of 
a  willingness  to  be  damned  he  opposed  by  making  self-love  the 
root  of  moral  action  ;  and,  so  far  was  he  from  asserting  that 
sin  is  necessary  to  the  greatest  good,  that  he  affirmed  it  was 
better  accounted  for  by  saying,  that  even  Omnipotence  may 
not  be  able  to  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system.     Thus,  while 
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the  divine  will  is  the  constructive  idea  of  whatever  is  peculiar 
in  the  one  system,  the  human  will,  moved  by  self-love,  is  the 
constructive  idea  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  other  system. 
The  antagonism  is  sharp  and  complete  on  all  the  main  points. 
The  attempt  in  each  scheme  is  to  frame  a  system  on  the  idea 
of  will — the  difference  being,  that  in  the  old  school  an  omni- 
potent divine  will,  and  in  the  new  school  a  contingent  human 
will,  is  the  prime  factor.  And  the  result  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy was  to  shew  the  inadequacy  of  each  to  the  proposed  task. 
Each  system  led  to  conclusions  at  war  with  the  Scriptures  and 
Christian  experience,  and  this,  too,  on  just  the  points  most 
characteristic  of  the  respective  theories.  The  one  could  not 
free  God  from  the  charge  of  being  the  cause  of  sin,  made  sin 
necessary  to  the  declarative  glory  of  the  Holy  One,  and  exacted 
of  man  an  impossible  test  of  regeneration,  at  once  unreal  and 
full  of  torture  to  the  soul.  The  other  s^-stem  so  exalted  the 
power  of  the  human  will,  that  it  became,  in  the  power  to  the 
contrary,  an  unreal  abstraction  ;  it  denied  the  "  categorical 
imperative"  of  duty,  by  resolving  right  into  happiness  ;  and  it 
defended  the  divine  permission  of  sin  by  limiting  the  divine 
omnipotence.  Each  was  strong  in  refuting,  neither  in  building 
up.  Each  shews  very  clearly  that  the-  peculiar  views  of  the 
other  cannot  be  maintained. 

Dr  Taylor,  in  this  controversy,  took  the  only  consistent 
course,  and  did  not  aim  at  any  unreal  compromise.  He  never 
thought  of  representing  his  system  as  identical  with  the  one 
he  was  opposing,  bating  a  difference  of  phraseology  or  em- 
phasis. He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could  find  some  of 
the  germs  of  his  own  theory  in  the  minor  key  of  the  old 
school ;  but  he  did  not  intimate  that  they  habitually  simg 
their  tunes  on  this  key.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  way  in  which 
antagonistic  systems  are  developed  is  almost  always  just  this: 
that  what  is  subordinate  in  the  one  becomes  supreme  in  its 
opposite.  The  change  of  relative  position  is  indeed  all ;  but 
then,  too,  it  is  quite  enough.  It  is  the  only  logical  attitude 
which  related  thoughts,  that  suggest  each  other,  can  assume 
even  in  opposite  systems.  The  contest  is  always  for  supre- 
macy, and  not  for  annihilation. 

Hence,  too,  it  is  possible  for  modern  Hopkinsians  to  quote 
many  a  passage  from  the  old  divines,  which  seems  to  favour 
their  views,  while  it  is  still  true  that  the  systems  are  entirely 
different  in  their  spirit,  methods,  results,  and  sympathies. 
What  an  old-fashioned  Emmonsite  made  supreme  in  the 
scheme  is  now  made  subordinate ;  and  what  he  made  subor- 
dinate is  now  made  supreme.  That  is  all.  The  impression 
made  by  tlie  Memoir  of  Emmons  is,  that  he  held  to  exercises 
definitely,  and  to  the  divine  efficiency  indefinitely ;  the  im- 
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pression  made  by  a  volume  of  Emmons's  sermons  is,  that  he- 
held  to  both  definitely,  and  subjected  the  exercises  to  the 
efficiency.     His  propositions   about   God  bear  the   stamp  of 
inherent  life  and  reality ;  if  there  is  anything  essentially  un- 
real in  his  system,  it  is  in  his  propositions  about  man.     He 
did  indeed  uphold  the  three  radicals  (now  so-called)  of  the 
New  England  theology,  viz.,  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  exer- 
cises, that  ability  is  equal  to,  and  limits,  obligation ;  he  held 
them,  but  he  held  them  in  check.     He  spent  his  toilsome  and 
thoughtful  life  in  elaborating  a  system  to  shew,  that  though 
God's  agency  is  always  creative,  yet  man  may  still  be  free ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  a  system  which  says,  that  because  man  is 
free,  God  cannot  be  the  immediate  efficient  cause  of  human 
volitions.    The  old  system  affirmed,  that  God  creates  all  events 
and  acts  ;  that  he  created  Adam  holy ;  that  he  creates  sinful 
acts ;  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ; 
that  we  must  be  willing  to  be  lost  in  order  to  be  saved ;  it 
also  affirms  that  there  is  no  soul  (conceivable)  before  the  ex- 
ercises ;  that  the  exercises  are  either  holy  or  wholly  sinful ; 
and  that  holy  exercises   ai'e   the   only  title   to   eternal   life. 
Modern  Hopkinsianism  denies  that  God  creates  sin  ;  it  denies 
that  he  creates  holiness ;  it  denies  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  it  denies  that  we  must  be  willing 
to  be  lost  in  order  to  be  saved  ;  and  it  also  affirms,  that  there 
must  be  a  soul  and  tendencies  before  volition  ;  that  this  soul 
is  in  a  neutral  moral  state  ;  and  that  it  is  not  luminous  to  say, 
that  paradise  is  the  reward  of  our  works.     And  yet  it  is  in- 
sinuated that  the  systems  are  the  same,  because  both  equally 
hold  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  exercises,  and  that  ability  is 
equal  to  obligation.     But  to  discard  all  the  former  positions  is 
to  discard  Emmonsism  ;  and  to  affirm  the  latter,  is  to  affirm, 
not  the  essence,  but  the   accidents,  of  the   old  Hopkinsian 
theology.     The  resemblance  is  verbal,  the  difference  is  radical. 
The  theological  system  of  Dr  Emmons  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  original  and  instructive  in  the  history  of  theolo- 
gical science  in  this  country.     His  biographer  has  led  us  to 
love  and  honour  more  than  ever  that  simple,  noble,  acute,  and 
consistent  man.     He  spent  his  days  and  his  nights  in  the  un- 
wearied search  for  divine  wisdom.     He  failed  in  constructing 
a  complete  system  of  truth ;  because,  with  his  data  and  factors, 
it  was  a  sheer  impossibility.     With  Dr  Pond,  we  may  say — 
"Read  Emmons;  by  all  means  read  Emmons;"  but  so  read 
him  as  to  see,  that  neither  in  the  divine  efficiency,  nor  in 
human  exercises,  neither  in  mere  sovereignty,  nor  in  mere 
ethics,  can  we  find  the  formative  or  central  principle  of  Chris- 
tian theology  as  a  science.     For  the  one  leads  to  an  arbitrary 
determinism  on  the  divine  side ;  the  other  must  a.scribe  an, 
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•equally  arbitrary  self-determining  power  to  man.  But  no  such 
abstractions,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  however  clearly 
stated,  and  no  definitions  based  on  them,  can  satisfy  the 
demand  for  a  system  of  theology,  at  once  scriptural,  rational, 
^nd  conformed  to  Christian  experience.  Neither  is  theology 
to  be  sacrificed  to  anthropology,  nor  anthropology  to  theology. 
The  centre  of  Christian  divinity  is  not  in  God,  nor  in  man, 
but  in  the  God-man.  Christian  theology  is  essentially  a  Christ- 
ology,  centering  in  facts,  not  deduced  from  metaphysical  or 
ethical  abstractions.  Neither  God's  agency,  nor  man's  Avill, 
can  give  us  the  whole  system  ;  but,  as  Calvin  says,  "  Christ  is 
the  mirror  in  whom  we  may  without  deception  contemplate 
our  own  election."  Above  the  strife  of  the  scliools  rises  in 
.serene  and  untroubled  majesty  the  radiant  form  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  embodiment  and  reconciliation  of  divinity  and  hu- 
manity. 


III. — MontidemberVs  Monies  of  the  West. 

The  Monks  of  the  West,  from  St  Benedict  to  St  Bernard.  By  the  Count  db 
MoNTALEMBERT,  Member  of  the  French  Acadcmy.  Authorised  Translation. 
2  Vols.  8vo.    Blackwood.     1861. 

"  I  HAVE  no  great  fancy  for  monks,"  said  Boileau ;  and  the 
words  of  the  great  French  satirist  utter  the  sentiments  com- 
monly entertained  among  ourselves.  A  monk !  the  very  word 
calls  up,  as  from  a  dead  age  of  the  world,  whose  dark  doings 
we  are  unable  to  understand  or  sympathise  with,  an  ungainly 
figure,  that  seems  worth  no  better  suit  than  the  coarse  and 
dirty  serge  that  hangs  about  it ;  a  face  so  forbidding  and  so 
dull,  except  when  lightened  for  a  moment  by  a  twinkle  of 
animal  cunning,  that  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  hood,  and 
wish  it  were  always  used.  To  adopt  a  simile  from  the  pages 
before  us,  the  monk  is  at  the  best  treated  as  a  lost  species,  of 
whom  fossil  bones  reappear  from  time  to  time,  exciting  curiosity 
or  repugnance,  but  having  no  longer  a  place  in  history  among 
the  living. 

Why  have  so  many  men  been  foimd  willing  to  spend  their 
lives  thus  ?  There  was  no  conscription,  no  impressment,  and 
yet  the  army  increased.  The  solitudes  of  Egypt  were  thronged. 
The  desert  became  an  inappropriate  term  for  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  Thebaid ;  for,  as  an  early  writer  assures  us,  the  cities 
scarcely  numbered  more  citizens  than  the  deserts  numbered 
monks.  The  founder  of  the  first  monastery  counted  his  dis- 
ciples by  thousands  ;  and  the  wonder-working  Martin  of  Tours, 
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who  carried  monasticism  into  Gaul,  was  followed  to  the  grave* 
by  two  thousand  who  called  him  master  and  saint.  It  gives 
tis  some  idea  of  the  population  of  the  cloisters,  when  we  look 
at  the  six  ponderous  folios  which  contain  the  history  of  one 
monastic  order.  We  learn  that  the  author  of  the  six  folios 
found  it  easy  to  fill  other  nine  with  the  more  notable  bio- 
graphies of  this  same  order.  When  Europe  was  a-making,. 
and  the  now  first  rate  powers  were  in  embryo,  then  the  monks 
were  many  and  lively.  They  have  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world  :  in  the  history  of  its  wars,  in 
the  history  of  its  property  and  lands,  in  the  history  of  its 
literature,  and  in  the  history  of  its  religion.  It  was  a  monk 
who  stiiTed  up  Christendom  to  the  crusades,  and  it  was  a 
monk  who  checked  the  growing  autocracy  of  the  German 
emperors  ;  the  wittiest  son  of  the  wittiest  nation  was  a  monk, 
and  the  most  learned  man  of  the  most  learned  age  in  the  his- 
tory of  France  had  been  trained  to  study  by  the  severe  rule  of 
St  Benedict ;  it  was  a  monk  who  stirred  the  luxurious  and 
proud  Constantinople  to  its  depths,  and  earned  for  himself 
unrivalled  fame  as  a  preacher  of  the  truth ;  and  it  was  a  monk 
who  wi'ote  the  "De  Imitatione  Christi ;"  it  was  by  monks  the 
churches  of  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  were  founded, 
as  it  was  by  a  monk  they  were  reformed. 

We  very  gladly,  therefore,  accept  these  volumes  which  con- 
tain the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  research  into  the  history  of  this 
singular  race.  Cordially  do  we  greet  the  author's  intimation 
of  his  motive  and  purpose :  "  Friends  and  enemies  are  alike 
interested  to  know  from  whence  they  come,  and  whence  they 
have  drawn  the  secret  of  a  life  so  tenacious  and  so  fruitfuL 
I  offer  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  a  tale  which  shall  not  be  a 
panegyric,  nor  even  an  apology  ;  but  the  sincere  testimony  of 
a  friend,  of  an  admirer,  who  desires  to  preserve  the  impartial 
equity  which  history  demands,  and  who  will  conceal  no  stain 
that  he  may  have  the  fuller  right  of  veiling  no  glory."  The 
spirit  also  in  which  he  has  discharged  this  labour  cannot  but 
provoke  the  most  protestant  among  us  to  some  tribute  of 
admiration  and  sympathy.  At  p.  246  of  vol.  I.,  he  concludes 
ids  introduction  with  the  following  passage,  which  no  one  will 
read  without  owning  the  eloquence  and  spirit  of  the  writer : — 

"  How  often,  in  the  silence  of  night,  under  the  roof  of  the  old 
manor-house,  in  which  most  of  these  pages  have  been  written,  be- 
hind the  heavy  folios  in  which  their  acts  have  been  registered  by 
their  laborious  successors,  have  I  imagined  myself  to  see  appearing 
around  me  that  imposing  train  of  saints,  pontiffs,  doctors,  mission- 
aries, artists,  masters  of  word  and  deed,  who  have  issued,  from  age 
to  age,  out  of  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  monastic  orders.  I  con- 
templated with  trembling  these  august  resuscitated  forms  of  the 
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glorious  and  unappreciated  past.  Their  austere  yet  benevolent 
looks  seem  to  stray  over  their  profaned  tombs,  their  forgotten  works, 
the  despised  monuments  of  their  unwearied  industry,  the  defaced' 
sites  of  their  holy  dwellings,  and  then  to  rest  upon  me,  their  un- 
worthy annalist,  confused  and  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  ray 
unworthiness.  I  heard  a  voice,  noble  and  plaintive,  come  forth 
from  their  chaste  and  masculine  breasts  :  '  So  many  incessant 
labours,  so  many  evils  endured,  so  many  services  rendered,  so  many 
lives  consumed  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  men  !  andi 
behold  the  return — calumny,  ingratitude,  proscription,  contempt. 
In  these  modern  generations,  which  are  at  once  overwhelmed  by 
our  benefits  and  oblivious  of  them,  will  no  man  rise  up  to  avengcv 
our  memory  ? 

"  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor  ! " 

No  apology,  no  panegyric;  a  simple  and  exact  tale  ;  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  justice,  and  nothing  but  justice ;  let  that 
be  our  sole  revenge/  And  then  I  felt  a  thrill  of  ardent  and  melan- 
choly emotion  run  through  my  veins.  .  .  .  '  I  have  only  a  cold 
and  sad  pen  for  my  weapon,'  I  answer  them;  'and  I  am  the  first 
of  my  blood  who  has  fought  with  the  pen  alone.  But,  notwith- 
standing, if  it  serves  with  honour  it  may  in  its  turn  become  » 
sword  in  the  bold  and  holy  warfare  of  conscience  and  the  disarmed 
majesty  of  right,  against  the  triumphant  oppression  of  falsehood 
and  sin.'" 

The  author  in  these  lines  opens  to  us  very  freely  his  cha- 
racter ;  and,  while  some  may  think  the  fervour  somewhat 
misspent,  let  us  not  underrate  his  evident  capacity  for  perus- 
ing any  amount  of  monastic  literature.  This  is  not  a  frequent 
quality  even  in  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  leads  us  to  expect,, 
what  in  fact  we  find,  a  collection  of  evidence  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  monastic  life. 
The  author  is  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  once  had  as  little- 
notion  of  what  a  monk  might  be  as  the  most  heretical  of  u.s. 
all.  That  an  intercourse  with  their  writings  and  biographies,, 
maintained  through  a  long  course  of  years,  has  altered,  if  not 
corrected,  his  notions,  will  be  seen  from  the  opinion  he  now 
expresses  concerning  them.  "  I  do  not  hesitate,"  he  says,  "  to 
affirm  that  the  monks,  the  true  monks  of  the  great  ages  of  the- 
church,  are  the  representatives  of  manhood  under  its  most  pure- 
and  energetic  form — of  manhood  intellectual  and  moral — of 
manhood,  in  some  manner  condensed  by  celibacy,  protesting- 
against  all  vulgarity  and  baseness  ;  condemning  itself  to  effi)rts. 
more  great,  sustained,  and  profound,  than  are  exacted  by  any; 
worldly  career ;  and  by  this  means  making  of  earth  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  heaven,  and  of  life  but  a  long  series  of  vio 
tories."  This  certainly  is  very  different  from  the  popular  idea 
of  the  monk ;  but  how  else  can  we  ascertain  to  what  extent 
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>onr  notions  are  to  be  modilied  by  those  of  Montalembert,  than 
by  fallowing  him  in  the  consideration  of  their  origin  and  their 
history,  their  rules  and  the  success  of  their  rules  ? 

It  bodes  ill  for  any  favourable  view  we  may  desire  to  take 
of  monasticism,  that  we  find  it  first  taking  firm  root  in  Egypt. 
It  was  here  that,  in  the  year  305,  Anthony  first  collected  the 
solitaries  into  a  monastery.  These  solitaries,  or  monks  (whose 
names,  our  readers  will  allow  us  to  observe,  are  etymological 
equivalents),  had  for  ages  been  scattered  in  large  numbers 
over  Egypt  and  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine.  Christians  in 
religion,  they  adopted  this  practice  of  retiring  for  devotion  and 
contemplation  from  the  Jews  and  the  heathen.  They  were 
fond,  however,  of  tracing  their  lineage  through  John  the  Baj)- 
tist  to  Elijah  and  the  Rechabites  of  Old  Testament  history. 
Tliey  were  not  satisfied  with  having  the  testimonies  of  Pyth- 
agoras, Plato,  and  Epictetus  to  the  excellence  of  the  life  of 
contemplation  ;  but,  in  their  desire  to  obey,  found  express 
commands  of  our  Lord  enjoining  this  life  upon  his  followers. 
But  availing  themselves  of  the  distinction  between  "evan- 
gelical counsels  "  and  "  precepts,"  cuiTent  among  the  Gnostics, 
they  dexterously,  and  with  one  stroke,  defended  and  exalted 
their  position.  They  did  not  think  of  making  their  condition 
the  rule  for  the  frail  and  common  herd;  but  justified  their 
owii  course,  and  flattered  their  vanity  by  proclaiming  monastic 
•seclusion  the  highest  reach  of  Christian  life.  When  duty 
•coraes  in  this  form,  there  are  always  plenty  prepared  to  accept 
•it.  And  were  there  no  other  inducements  to  monastic  life  but 
sthis,  we  would  still  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  its  popularity, 
The  desire  to  be  something  superior  to  ordinary  mortals,  and, 
if  that  cannot  be  attained,  the  satisfaction  of  being  at  least 
different  from  others,  lead  perhaps  one-half  of  mankind,  and 
would  lead  them  to  caverns  and  cells,  just  as  readily  as  to 
studious  garrets,  or  thronged  council-chambers,  or  bloody 
fields  of  battle.  But  joined  to  this  desire,  there  were  other 
intelligible  reasons  on  the  side  of  retirement  from  the  world. 
How  have  these  words,  "  0  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness !"  become  so  common,  but  by  expressing  so  common  a 
longing  ?  A  longing,  it  is  true,  not  entertained  in  earnest  by 
many  among  us ;  but  still  growing  up  so  strongly  at  some 
periods,  and  becoming  so  predominant  in  some  natures,  that 
few  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  one  fertile  source  of 
monastic  customs.  The  author  of  these  volumes  touches  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  our  heart  when  he  says,  "  Who  has  not 
dreamt  of  a  future  in  which,  for  one  day  at  least,  he  might  say 
of  himself  with  the  prophet,  '  Sedebit  soliiaHus  et  taceblt?"* 
But  the  man  who  may  excusably  "dream"  of  "one  day's** 
taciturn  solitude  and  meditation,  we  condemn  as  morbid  whea 
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lie  actually  commits  himself  to  the  life  of  a  recluse.  And 
there  is  considerable  inconsistency  in  the  attempt  Montalem- 
bert  makes  to  hide  this  conclusion  or  ward  off  its  consequences. 
He  says  that  all  of  us  have  a  longing  for  solitude,  and  there- 
fore we  should  not  blame  the  monks  for  having  the  same. 
We  do  not  blame  them  for  possessing  this  longing,  but  for 
suffering  this  longing  so  to  possess  them  as  to  drive  them  from 
obvious  duties.  And  our  author  himself  knows  this  ;  and 
therefore  elsewhere  affirms  that  it  is  only  in  romance  that  we 
find  disappointments,  grief,  and  melancholy  leading  to  th& 
cloister ;  that  the  cloister,  "  so  far  from  being  tlie  asylum  of 
the  feeble,  is  tlie  arena  of  the  strong."  If  we  may  venture  to 
correct  one  who  has  formed  his  opinions  on  so  extensive  at. 
knowledge,  we  would  say  that  what  gave  the  monastic  institu+- 
tion  its  first  and  strongest  hold  in  the  world,  was  just  that  iifc 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  Christians  to  lead  a  distinct  yefe 
safe  life.  This  forms  no  apology  for  the  monks  of  the  west, 
but  it  sets  the  conduct  of  the  eastern  originators  of  monasti- 
cism  in  a  less  offensive  light.  It  enables  us  to  understand 
how  the  leaders  of  the  early  church  could  not  only  permit  but 
practise  the  customs  that  seem  to  us  sO  opposed  to  common 
sense  and  well-balanced  human  nature.  We  cannot  wonder 
at  nor  blame  men  who  fled  from  persecution  to  the  peace  of 
the  desert.  In  the  early  ages  the  life  of  an  eremite  was  not 
only  in  some  cases  excusable,  but  was  often  j)ropor  and  praise- 
w^ortliy.  And  if  the  liuts  they  threw  up  gTadually  increased 
into  a  Laura  or  little  eremite  village,  it  was  not  in  this  that 
there  was  anything  objectionable.  The  very  title  by  which 
these  hermits  were  known  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was 
something  very  like  necessity  that  drove  many  of  them  to  the 
desert.  They  were  called  anchorets,  or  anchorites,  or  anacho- 
rites  ;  that  is,  men  who  had  retreated  from  the  world  ;  finding 
its  rage  too  ferocious  to  endure,  or  perhaps  in  some  instances 
finding  its  wickedness  too  seducing  to  withstand  or  too 
grievous  to  behold.  Probably  many  parents,  living  in  heathen 
towns,  sent  their  children  to  be  reared  and  confirmed  in  the 
Christian  faith  by  those  who  lived  remote  from  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  they  themselves  had  been  almost  overcome. 
It  is  still  a  question  among  ourselves  whether  a  boy  should  be 
carefully  guarded  from  or  exposed  to  those  temptations  which 
he  is  certain  to  meet  in  after  life.  That  in  many  cases  the 
early  Christians  came  to  a  wrong  decision  in  the  matter  may 
be  cause  of  grief,  but  scarcely  of  blame. 

Its  consequences  were  inexcusable.  The  martyrdom  which 
the  anchorets  fled  from  at  the  hands  of  others  they  proceeded 
to  inflict  upon  themselves.  To  wear  heavy  chains,  and  very 
little  other  clothing ;  to  invite  madness  and  disease  by  want 
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of  food,  and  sleep,  and  employment ;  to  injure  the  body  and 
stultify  the  mind  by  long-continued  and  uniform  discomfort ; 
these  became  at  Nitria  and  the  surrounding  hermitages  the 
•chief  end  of  monkish  man.  And  we  believe  that  if  the  calm- 
■est  and  most  sensible  of  men  passed  a  year  or  two  in  utter 
exclusion  from  their  fellow-men  ;  if  they  spent  their  days 
gazing  abroad  on  a  wide  expanse  of  plain,  dotted  only  now 
and  then  with  a  wild  beast  here,  and  far  off  there  with  a 
•cluster  of  palms  ;  if  they  nightly  lay  down  on  the  bare  floor 
of  their  solitary  cave,  echoing  to  the  throb  of  their  own  heart, 
their  ear  bursting  with  the  awful  stillness,  their  spirits  unsus- 
tained  by  bodily  vigour  and  uncheered  by  the  face  of  man, 
tortured  by  the  desolation  and  melting  through  fear ;  if  they 
■could  thus  spend  a  year  or  two,  "  remote,  unfriended,  melan- 
choly, slow,"  they  would  be  found  at  the  end,  some  dreamy, 
some  wild,  but  aJl  useless  enthusiasts.  The  man  who  is  never 
^one  has  much  to  learn  ;  the  man  who  is  always  aJone  makes 
himself  incapable  of  learning.  Too  much  soHtude  and  too 
little  are  both  so  detrimental,  that  it  is  of  less  consequence  to 
^ascertain  which  has  the  greatest  eflBcacy  of  destruction.  Con- 
templation is  very  well  in  its  place,  but  no  human  brain  can 
feed  itself  eternally.  Abstraction  prolonged,  as  these  monks 
prolonged  it,  becomes  torpor ;  and  proves  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  ha\Tng  too  little  connection  with  the  world  as  well  as 
too  much  for  the  good  of  the  spirit.  Neither  can  the  man  of 
thought  nor  the  man  of  action  say  the  one  to  the  other,  "  I 
liave  no  need  of  thee  ;"  but  in  the  intercourse  and  contact  of 
the  ordinary  enjoying  of  the  world,  each  finds  the  counter- 
poise that  keeps  his  mind  and  his  life  balanced.  The  wiser 
founders  of  monasteries  anticipated  that  even  in  the  specula- 
tive East  all  men  would  not  be  found  to  possess  the  gift  of 
<x)ntemplation ;  that  it  would  become  mere  dreaminess,  and  an 
«xcuse  for  the  indolent ;  and  that  indolence  would  open  the 
door  of  the  empty  mind  to  the  devil,  who  is  always  knocking, 
and  supplicating,  and  pushing  at  such  doors.  Having  no 
desire  that  their  foundations  should  become  mere  dormitories, 
they  allotted  so  many  hours  to  manual  labour.  Not  that  they 
judged  labour  to  be  a  good  thing,  but  the  less  of  two  alterna- 
tive evils.  They  were  accustomed  to  say  that  he  who  works 
has  indeed  one  devil  to  fight,  but  he  who  does  not  work  has 
an  infinite  number  attacking  him.  But  all  were  not  equally 
■wise,  or  were  at  least  not  equally  ready  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
wisdom.  There  was  one  sect,  the  Eudiites,  or  praying  monks, 
who  attempted  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  apostohc  injunc- 
tion, "Pray  without  ceasing;"  and  had  therefore  to  neglect 
the  other  precept,  "  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men.^    This,  however,  was  not  so  popular  a  sect  as  that  of 
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Serapion  and  his  followers,  who  provided  not  only  for  thent- 
selves,  but  also  for  many  of  the  poor  of  Alexandria.  Many 
a  monastery  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  hospital  for 
the  sick.  One  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  sick  childrea, 
another  for  the  cripples,  and  those  which  were  open  to  the 
lepers  never  lacked  an  ample  and  faithful  staff  of  hooded 
nursas  and  physicians.  Then  every  monastery  had  its  xeno- 
dochium,  where  the  stranger  or  the  wayfaring  man  might 
count  upon  finding  shelter  and  refreshment ;  and,  above  all, 
each  monastery  was  an  asylum  for  those  whose  vices  the 
world  could  not  pardon  or  forget, — an  asylum  where  none 
might  despair  of  being  received,  since  Pelagia  the  Pearl  had 
found  admittance. 

But  besides  these  virtues,  which,  however  excellent,  it  was 
plain  that  men  might  practise  in  the  world  as  well  as  separated 
from  it,  they  had  to  add  some  virtues  peculiar  to  themselves. 
To  keep  up  their  pretension  to  a  higher  morality  than  man 
can  attain  in  civil  life,  they  created  a  new  class  of  virtues 
competent  to  themselves  only.  And  strange  enough  these 
virtues  are.  Lord  of  the  earth,  man  is  successful  enough  in 
earthly  inventions  ;  but  not  being  lord  of  the  conscience,  he 
has  most  lamentably,  and  yet  most  ludicrously  £uled  in  his 
attempts  at  invention  in  this  department.  To  stand  on  a 
pillar  sixty  feet  high  for  thirty  years,  to  pass  forty  days  and 
nights  ^vithout  food,  to  surpass  the  absurdities  of  the  Indian 
fakirs,  were  virtues  worthy  of  canonization.  He  was  a  good 
man  who  lived  on  boiled  cabbage,  a  better  man  who  lived  on 
raw  cabbage,  and  the  best  man  of  the  three  who  lived  on  the 
earth's  unsolicited  produce.  The  rule  that  guided  their 
estimate  of  character  was,  the  more  flesh,  the  less  spiiit. 
Obesity  is  simply  wickedness.  A  fat  man  must  be  worthy  of 
the  lash,  unless,  like  St  Benjamin  (a  most  estimable  man),  he 
be  dropsical  Some  ludicrous  stories,  illustrating  this  charao- 
teristic  of  the  solitaries  of  lE^ypt,  are  told  by  Sulpicius,  in  a 
■chapter  he  writes  in  sincere  eulogy. 

The  love  of  the  marvellous  and  the  extravagant  was  begot 
by  monasticism  from  its  very  childhood.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  how  far  Montalembert  credits  these  stories.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  says,  of  similar  tales  which  he  narrates,  that 
"  these  pious  traditions  are  confirmed  by  the  most  authentic 
narratives ;"  on  the  other  hand,  he  disavows  all  pretension  "  to 
assign  the  degree  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  them."  Perhaps 
his  sentiments  may  be  gathered  most  readily  firom  the  follow- 
ing passage.  He  has  just  recorded  a  series  of  marvellous 
anecdotes  of  monkish  wonders  wrought  among  the  Gallo- 
f ranks,  to  whom  "the   miracles  seemed   one  of  the  most 
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ordinary  and  simple  conditions  of  the  action  of  God  upon  the^ 
world,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  (p.  352,  vol.  ii.) : — 

"  The  dignity  of  history  loses  notliing  by  pausing  upon  these 
tales,  and  the  pious  trust  supported  by  them.  Written  by  a 
Christian,  and  for  Christians,  history  would  lie  to  herself  if  she- 
affected  to  deny  or  ignore  the  supernatural  intervention  of  provi- 
dence in  the  life  of  the  saints  chosen  by  God  to  guide,  console,  and' 
edify  his  faithful  people  ;  and  by  a  holy  example,  to  elevate  them 
above  the  bonds  and  necessities  of  terrestrial  life.  Certainly,  fables 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  truth  ;  imagination  has  allied  itself  to- 
authentic  tradition  to  alter  or  supersede  it ;  and  there  have  even 
been  guilty  frauds  which  have  abused  the  faith  and  piety  of  our 
ancestors.  Eut  justice  had  been  done  on  those  by  the  jealous  and 
learned  criticism  of  those  great  masters  of  hii?toric  science,  whom  the 
religious  orders  have  furnished  to  the  world,  long  before  the  syste- 
matic disdain  and  adventurous  theories  of  our  contemporary  autho- 
rities had  profited  by  some  inexactitudes  and  exaggerations,  to 
throw  back  the  whole  of  Catholic  tradition  into  the  rank  of  tliose 
semi-historic,  semi-poetic  mythologies  which  precede  every  incom- 
plete civilization.  .  .  .  The  church,  however,  could  not  be  answer- 
able for  those  errors  or  falsehoods  which  liave  crept  into  some 
legends.  She  obliges  no  one  to  believe  any  of  these  prodigies,  even 
the  best  verified  which  we  find  related  in  them.  But  when  such 
events  are  recorded  by  serious  authors,  and  especially  by  contem- 
poraries, the  church,  herself  founded  upon  miracles,  acknowledges 
and  commends  them  to  the  admiration  of  Christians,  as  a  proof  of 
the  faithfulness  of  His  promises,  who  has  said  of  himself,  that  '  he 
will  be  glorified  in  his  saints ;'  and  that  '  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  ho  do.'" 

But  while  there  may  be  some  difHculty  in  presenting  any 
logically  consistent  theory  as  that  which  guides  our  author  in 
his  researches,  his  practice  is  to  receive  without  reluctance 
whatever  marvels  are  handed  down  by  '  those  great  masters  of 
historic  science.'  In  one  instance,  indeed,  we  find  him  reject- 
ing a  story  on  account  of  its  chronological  difficulties ;  but  at 
tlie  interval  of  a  few  pages,  he  tells  us  of  St  Anthony  preaching 
to  Gauls,  Spaniards,  Britons,  and  all,  in  short,  who  came,  with 
no  word  of  an  interpreter,  no  hint  of  a  gift  of  tongues,  nor 
attempt  of  any  kind  to  account  for  this  facility  of  communica- 
tion. His  style  becomes  enthusiastic  and  rhetorical  when  he 
speaks  of  the  miracles  of  Benedict,  and  the  narrative  which 
records  hoAV  he  restored  the  peasant's  son  to  life,  needs,  with 
this  his  latest  biographer,  no  more  confirmation  than  the  fact 
of  his  own  death.  Until  a  historian  learns  the  difference  be- 
tween the  miraculous  and  the  providential,  the  extravagant  and 
the  extraordinary,  the  ostentatious  and  the  useful,  and  (let  ua. 
add)  the  divine  and  the  childish,  it  is  vain  for  him  to  offer  his. 
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guidance  in  the  investigation  of  historical  documents,  even 
though  he  protest  in  preface  and  notes  against  travesties  of 
historic  truth. 

Tlie  influence  of  tlie  monks  of  the  west  was  much  more 
powerful  and  enduring  than  any  possessed  by  the  inhabitants; 
of  the  wilds,  that  hid  the  "  silver  roots  "  of  the  Nile.     At  the 
call  of  Cyril,  a  wild  and  fanatic  mob  might  pour  its  ferocity" 
through  the  gates,  and  sweep  the  streets  of  Alexandria  ;  but 
they  that  use  the  sword,  perish  by  the  sword  ;  and  when  force 
met  force,  monk  had  no  chance  with  both  of  them.     But  inc 
the  hand  of  the  Italian  Benedict,  the  mob  became  an  army, 
wielding  more  effective  weapons  than  clubs,  stones,  or  javelins. 
Benedict  became  to  monasticism  what  Augustus  was  to  the- 
empire.     It  is  to  liis  rule  we  must  attribute  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  monasteries,  and  the  power  that  was  at  once  established 
wherever  an  abbey  reared  its  spire.     The  disturbed  state  of 
Europe  may  have  induced  the  timorous  to  seek  sanctuary  in 
the  convent,  the  novelty  of  the  life  may  have  attracted  those 
who  had  drunk  to  the  lees  all  other  sources  of  relief  from- 
disquiet  or  ennui,  the  children  who  grew  up   in   the  schools 
attached  to  the  monasteries,  must  often  have  devoted  their  mature 
years  to  the  service  of  their  foster  parent ;  but  whatever  causes 
contributed  to  swell  the  numbers,  and  lend  importance  to  the 
position  of  monastic  institutions,  it  is  to  the  powerful  intellect 
of  Benedict  they  owe  the  organization  which  gave  them  the 
force  and  j^ermanence  of  union.     Last  scion  of  the  Lords  of 
Nursia,  he  forsook,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  family,  his  for- 
tune, and  all  the  promise  of  his  life.    Ho  was  not  long  suffered 
to   lead   the   life   of  a  solitary  ;    for  though  he  had  chosen  a 
retired  and  luiinviting  gorge  as  his  hermitage,  he  was  soon 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  higher,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
orders,  who  were   attracted  by  the  fame  of  his   piety  and 
miracles.     Patricians  and  barbarians  thronged  the  thickets  of 
Subiaco,  until  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years,  he  found  himself 
superior  of  twelve   monasteries.      In  the  year  529   he   loft 
Subiaco  for  Monte  Cassino,  where,  after  fourteen  years'  labour 
and  devotion,  he  died  standing  by  the  opened  grave  of  his 
sister,  with  hands  stretched  to  heaven,  murmuring  his  last 
vesper.     Familiar  as  the  name  of  Monte  Cassino  has  become 
in  the  annals  of  monasticism,  and  renowned  by  the  verse  of 
Dante,  it  wo.s  at  Subiaco  that,  seven  centuries  later,  St  Francis, 
of  Assisi  prostrated  himself  before   the  memory  of  his  great 
predecessor  ;  and  instead  of  the   Benedictine  briers,  by  which 
the  saint  had  subdued  his  too  clamorous  passions,  planted  "on 
that  glorious  battle-field,"  the  Franciscan  rose  trees.     It  is  to 
Subiaco   that   Montalembert  traces   all   the   life   of  western 
Christianity. 
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"  It  was  from  this  tomb,"  he  says,  "  where  the  delicate  son  of 
the  last  patricians  of  Rome  buried  himself  alive,  that  the  definite 
form  of  monastic  life — that  is  to  say,  the  perfection  of  Christian 
life — was  born.  From  this  cavern  and  thicket  of  thorns  have 
issued  legions  of  saints  and  monks,  whose  devotion  has  won  for 
the  church  her  greatest  conquests  and  purest  glories.  Thence 
came,  and  shall  still  come,  all  whom  the  spirit  of  the  great  Benedict 
shall  inspire  with  the  impulse  of  opening  new  paths,  or  restoring 
ancient  discipline  in  cloistral  life.  The  sacred  site  which  the 
prophet  Isaiah  seems  to  have  pointed  out  before-hand  to  cenobites, 
by  words  so  marvellously  close  in  their  application — '  Look  unto 
the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  (cavernam 
laci)  wlience  ye  are  digged,'  is  there  recognised  by  all.  We  lament 
for  the  Christian  who  has  not  seen  this  grotto,  this  desert,  this  nest 
of  the  eagle  and  the  dove,  or  who,  having  seen  it,  has  not  prostrated 
himself  with  tender  respect  before  the  sanctuary  from  which  issued, 
with  the  rule  and  institution  of  St  Benedict,  the  flower  of  Christian 
civilisation,  the  permanent  victory  of  the  soul  over  the  flesh,  the 
intellectual  enfranchisement  of  Europe,  and  all  that  charm  and 
grandeur  which  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  regulated  by  faith,  adds  to 
knowledge,  labour,  and  virtue." 


*o^> 


The  Count  de  Montalembert  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
the  way  of  lamentation.  But  if  Christian  life  was  to  perfect 
itself  in  the  cloister,  no  more  promising  process  could  be 
adopted  than  that  prescribed  by  the  code  of  Benedict.  So 
excellent  was  this  "  rule,"  that  many  eminent  men  have  not 
liesitated  to  affirm  its  divine  inspiration.  It  is  characterised 
by  Gregory  the  Great  as  "  discretione  prfficipuam,  sermone 
luculentam ;"  and  no  one  who  has  occasion  to  speak  of  it, 
passes  without  leaving  his  little  tribute  of  commendation. 
It  quickly  supplanted  the  rules  of  Anthony,  Pachomius,  Basil, 
Athanasius,  and  all  who  had  tried  the  difficult  task  of  forming 
a  perfect  monk.  In  the  East  there  had  been  almost  as  many 
rules  as  there  had  been  monasteries ;  and  Benedict,  like  a  monas- 
tic Justinian,  adopted  whatever  was  good  in  any  of  them.  Some 
parts  of  conventual  life  had  already  been  regulated  by  canons 
of  the  church,  and  these  the  rule  of  Benedict  does  not  touch. 
Otherwise  it  is  full  and  dictatorial.  The  rules  of  other  orders 
add  little  to  what  is  contained  in  or  suggested  by  its  injunc- 
tions. And  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the  other  orders  were 
mostly  extinct,  every  corner  of  civilised  and  many  regions  of 
barbarian  Europe  were  swarming  with  one  or  other  branch  of 
the  populous  society  that  had  sworn  to  the  rule  of  St  Benedict. 
And  then  each  new  century  gives  birth  to  some  new  species 
of  Benedictines;  Carthusians  and  Cluniacensians,  Praemonten- 
«ians  and  Grandimontensians,  Cistersians  and  Camaldulensians, 
and  many  another  with  longer  name  ;  each  starting  with  great 
show  of  respectability,  condemning  the  profligacy  of  the  pre- 
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-ceding  sects  by  returning  to  tlie  rigidity  of  the  original  rule 
as  practised  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  founder  himself.  In  the  words  of  Montalem- 
bert,  "  Thirteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  hand  of 
Benedict  traced  all  these  minute  regulations,  and  nothing  has 
been  found  more  fit  to  strengthen  the  religious  spirit  and 
monastic  life.  The  mose  admired  and  effectual  reforms  have 
scarcely  had  any  other  aim  than  to  lead  back  the  regular 
clergy  to  a  code  of  which  time  has  only  confirmed  the  wisdom 
and  increased  the  authority." 

But  why,  we  are  driven  to  ask,  was  it  only  by  continual 
reforms  that  this  code  could  be  adhered  to  ?  That  it  was  so  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  ;  monks  charge  monks  with  immorality, 
and  with  all  variety  of  backsliding  from  the  manners  of  the 
first  Benedictines.  Each  new  sect,  that  rises  to  put  the  others 
to  shame  by  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  code,  in  its  turns  grows 
lax,  until  poor  Benedict  himself  is  heard  out  of  Hades  indignantly 
-exclaiming — 

•' My  rule 

Is  left  a  profitless  stain  upon  tlio  leaves ; 

The  walls,  for  abbeys  reared,  turned  into  dens ; 

The  cowls,  to  sacks  choked  up  with  musty  meal." 

So  far  did  they  depart  from  their  original  severity,  that 
■even  their  ordinary  services  were  neglected,  at  least  those  that 
involved  inconvenience.  The  nocturnal  matins  were  in  many 
convents  unattended,  though,  as  one  of  their  writers  with  a 
fine  simplicity  remarks,  the  bells  still  chimed  "  pour  1'  edifica- 
tion du  peuple."  We  think  that  this  is  sufficiently  accoimted 
for  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  the  vow  of  sta- 
bility or  perpetual  residence.  This  vow,  sworn  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  under  the  most  terrifying  of  sanctions, 
was  required  by  no  former  rule.  In  former  monasteries  the 
dress  which  the  novice  had  exchanged  for  the  scapulary  and 
the  frock  of  the  monk  was  carefully  preserved,  that  he  might 
if  at  any  time  it  so  pleased  him,  return  to  the  world  he  had 
abandoned.  The  requirement  of  this  vow  has  been  termed  a 
"happy  and  productive  innovation;"  and  is  justly  styled 
"  one  of  the  principal  guarantees  of  the  duration  and  strength 
•of  cenobitical  life."  Yet  we  believe  that  as  this  vow  was  the 
■cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  monks,  so  it  was  the  cause 
of  their  rapid  decay.  It  was  the  cause  of  their  numerical 
increase,  because  it  threw  around  their  order  the  attractive 
interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  a  pledged,  consecrated 
society.  Moreover,  it  supplied,  as  has  been  constantly  ob- 
served, what  is  always  in  great  demand — deliverance  from  the 
anxieties  and  cares  of  self-government.  A  vast  number  of  all 
classes  of  men  will  always  be  found  willing  to  abdicate  the 
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dignity   of    self-control.      To    be    "  handsomely   rid   of    free^ 
agency,"  is  the  strong  desire  of  multitudes.     (The  easy  supply 
of  our  own  army  and  navy  to  some  extent  illustrates  this.) 
Thus  ridding  themselves  of  responsibility,  they  rid  themselves; 
of  fear  and  of  much  that  might  keep  them  from  being  good 
servants ;  but  by  the  same  act  they  rid  themselves  of  much 
that  would  help  them  to  be  thoroughly  good  men.     They  give 
lip  their  own  will,  and,  as  far  as  they  can,  their  own  conscience- 
also.     They  give  up,  that  is,  the  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility to  God,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  a  rightly-built 
human  character.     Benedict  succeeded  in  making  the  perfect 
monk,  and  thereby  shewed  the  world  that  the  perfection  of 
manhood  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  monastery.     Whatever  be 
the  path  to  perfection  for  man,  it  does  not  lie  through  the 
novitiate  of  any  hitherto  founded  order.     We  do  not  fear  the 
threat  of  those  who  mourn  the    recent  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  "  You  will  have  to  build  prisons  with  the  ruins 
of  the  convents  you  have  destroyed."     We  would  not  either 
retort  that  these  prisons  w^ould  be  needed  for  the  same  inmates 
as  the  convents  had  sheltered  or  restrained.     We  know  that  a 
man  may  spend  a  Christian  life  in  a  monastery  as  a  man  may 
be   healthy  at  the  Bight  of  Benin  or  vigoi'ous  in  the  tropics. 
But  these  are  not  the  localities  where  we  expect  to  find  the 
firmest  constitutions  and  the  best  developed  physical  frames  ; 
and  just  as  little  is  a  monastery  the  school  from  which  we 
expect  to  issue  the  ripest  saint  or  most  vigorous  athlete  of  the 
cross.     The  whole  history  of  the  several  orders  proves  that  it 
is  most  difficult  (and  there  has  been  nothing  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  impossible)  to  preserve  such  retreats  of  piety  from  the 
most  fatal  abuses.     State  after  state  has  become  convinced  of 
this,  and  in  one  country  after  another  they  have  been  limited, 
if  not  abolished.      Thirty  years  ago   tliere  were  -suppressed 
three   thousand   monasteries  ;   and   whoever  advocates   their 
revival  has  not  only  to  shew  us  that  once  they  afforded  an 
excusable  if  not  a  necessary  retreat — not  only  to  fill  pages 
with  the  names  of  towns  the  monks  have  founded,  and  tell  of 
the  forests  they  cleared,  the  schools  they  taught,  and  the  light- 
houses they  built  and  tended — not  merely  point  us  to  tlio  stu- 
pendous monuments  of  the  literary  industry  of  the  fraternity 
of  St  Maur,  and  recount  the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  their 
missionary  expeditions — he  mvist  shew  us  what  there  is  to  be 
done  at  the  present  day  which  none  but  a  monk  can  do,  and 
he  must  prove  that  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  justifies 
the  monastic  vows  and  the  risk  every  man  runs  who  takes 
them. 

Had  the  masterly  rule  of  Benedict  never  been  promulgated, 
it  might  be  pleaded  that  the  best  form  of  monasticism  was  yet 
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to  be  discovered  and  tested.     But  they  have  had  their  day. 
If  "old  experience"  ever  may  "attain  to  something  of  pro- 
jphetic  strain,"  it  may  very  safely  be  affirmed  that  they  will 
never  again  have  the  influence  they  had  in  the  middle  ages. 
Monastic  influence  was  at  its  strongest  when  the  power  of  the 
Monks  of  the  West,  matured,  and  consolidated,  and  directed 
by  the  rule  of  Benedict,  was  opposed  to  the  tide  of  barbarism 
that  swept  over  the  tottering  empire.      He  who  views  the 
monks  during  this  period  sees  them  at  their  best,  and  must 
at  least  acknowledge  that  then  they  served  some  good  pur- 
poses.    It  is  not   by  their  miracles  that  the  monks  have  de- 
served well  of  posterity,  nor  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
recorded  these  miracles  that  Montalembert  has  any  claim  to 
our  admiration  as  a  historian.     The  great  interest  and  value 
of  his  work  consists  in  the  full  and  intelligible  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  influence  of  the  monastic  institution  upon 
society  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.     To  this  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted ;  and  nowhere  is  there 
in  so  accessible  a  shape,  material  so  sufficient  for  forming  a 
right  estimate  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  society  during 
that   difficult  and   critical  period  of  the   history  of  Europe. 
His   knowledge   of   the    most   primitive   forms   of   law   and 
government,  and  his  extensive  though  unenviable  erudition  in. 
monastic  lore,  qualify  him  to  trace  the  transition  of  society 
from  refined  weakness  to  rude  strength.     And  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  prejudices  of  the  author,  all  who  read  must 
admire  the  industry  of  his  research,  and  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  generous  and  lofty  tone  which  breathes  through  the  whole. 
The  transition  from  the  old  world  to  the  new  was  not  easy. 
There  was  need  of  fresh  northern  blood  to  revive  the  worn-out 
nations  of  the  civilised  world.     But  the  first  result  of  the  in- 
fusion of  the  manly  energy  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  was  to 
crush  beneath  it  all  it  came  to  strengthen.     The  repeated 
invasions  of  the  south  by  the  vigorous  races  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  became  a   benefit  to  after  ages   by  breaking  up  and 
scattering  all  that  had  been.     It  was  a  great  flood,  that  mean- 
while devastated  and  depopulated,  and  only  after  subsiding 
revealed  fresh  soil  and  new  seeds.     The  church  alone  remained 
stable,  bishops  became  the  only  powerful  rulers,  and  monas- 
teries were  safer  asylums  than  palaces  or  walled  cities.     In 
the  three  great  departments  of  agriculture,  letters,  and  reli- 
gion, the  monks  sheltered  from  the  successive  waves  of  bar- 
barians much  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  ourselves.     In  agricul- 
ture we  know  that  the  Germans  were  no  proficient.     Tacitus 
tells  us  that  they  judged  it  "pigrum  ct  mors  sudore  acqui- 
rerc  quod  possis   sanguine  parare."     But  the  motto   of    the 
monks  was  "  Crucc  et  aratro."     Historians  tell  us  that  wher- 
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ever  they  came  they  cleared  the  forest,  drained  the  morasses,, 
and  turned  the  barren  moor  into  a  garden.     If  now  we  see 
the  abbeys  pitched  in  the  fattest  spots  and  on  the  loveliest 
sites,  we  are  to  remember  that  when  the  monks  pitched  them 
they  had  all  before  them  where  to  choose,  and  that  it  is  to  their 
toil  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  country  is  in  great  part 
due.     One  so  bright  spot  they  fixed  upon,  and  cultivated  with 
such  skill  and  care,  that  they  seem  to  have  restored  all  of 
Eden  but  the  Eve  ;  for  what  with  the  mild  and  equal  climate, 
the  delicious  sighing  of  the  breezes  that  floated  over  their 
gardens,  and  the    invigorating  exercise  they  found  in  their 
culture,  they  grew  old  with  unabated  strength,  and  at  last 
had  to  forsake  the  spot  in  which  they  had  passed  but  not 
spent  their  lives,  declaring  that  there  "they  could  not  die." 
One  of  the  most  recent  authorities  in  ecclesiastical  history 
declares,   that   "our  own  annual   agricultural  meetings,  with 
their  implements  and  their  prizes,  their  shorthorns  and  their 
long  speeches,  must  carry  back  their  economic  genealogy  to 
those  husbandmen  who,  with  dismal    aspect,  bi-awny  arms, 
and  compressed  lips,  first  taught  the  conquerors  of  Rome  the 
science   in  which  Columella  and  Virgil  had   instructed  the 
ancient  Romans."     As  for  literature,  in  the  very  earliest  rule 
it  was  enjoined  by  Pachomius,  "  Omnino  nullus  erit  in  monas- 
terio  qui  non  discat  literas,  et  de  Sripturis  aliquid  teneat." 
And  every  one  knows  that  if  much  was  buried  in  the  monas- 
teries, it  was  in  them  was  preserved  all  we  have  of  classical 
and  patristic  literature.     In  the  darkest  ages  there  were  al- 
ways such  men  as  Bede,  Alcuin,  Lanfranc,  and  Anselm  receiv- 
ing the  treasure  from  those  that  had  gone  before,  and  passing- 
it  down  to  us  augmented.     There  was  always  the  Scriptorium 
and  its  staff  of  skilful  copyists  ;  and  there  were  always  those 
"who,  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were  increasing  the  number 
of  New  Testament  manuscripts.     It  was  in  vain  that,  in  later 
times,  De  Ranee,  the  father  of  the  famous  Trappists,  strove  to 
make  the  monks  renounce  learning  as  inconsistent  with  their 
profession.     He  was  answered  by  the  Benedictine  Mabillon 
in  a  treatise,  or  more   strictly  speaking   in  three  treatises,, 
which  not  only  proved  that  learning  was  quite  competent  to 
the  monks,  but  that  he  himself  had  made  good  use  of  the  pri- 
vilege.    And  as  for  religion,  though  the  amount  is  more  to  be 
admired  than  the  quality  of  what  they  propagated,  yet  in  the 
mere  externals  of  missionary  achievement  the  monks  have  not 
been  surpassed.     What  they  believed  they  taught,  and  no 
region  was  inaccessible  to  their  zeal.     Without  homes,  without 
ties,  without  prospects  or  plans,  without  possessions,  they  were 
prepared  to  go,  without  reluctance  or  preparation,  wherever 
their  superior  ordered.     And  though  we  cannot  commend  the 
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vow  of  obedience  and  of  celibacy,  and  though  the  vow  of 
poverty  has  its  dark  as  well  as  its  plausible  side,  yet  who  can 
deny  the  independence  of  the  unattached  monk,  who  has  worn 
his  feet  to  a  tough  pair  of  shoes,  and  who  smiles  superior  at 
the  boxes  and  stores  of  a  foreign  outfit,  and  the  closely -packed 
libraries  and  preserved  dainties  of  the  modern  traveller.  This 
was  the  man  who,  from  the  dull  monotony  of  conventual  life, 
would  see  attraction  where  others  saw  terrible  danger.  It 
was  an  excitement  competent  to  a  monk  to  explore  the  wildest 
regions,  with  the  chance  of  being  sacrified  in  wicker-work  to  a 
bloodthirsty  idol.  Wherever  paganism  could  be  found,  thither 
monks  were  ready  to  go,  ready  to  suffer  and  die  if  need  be. 
The  monastery  of  Benedict  himself  was  a  pagan  temple,  a 
shrine  of  Apollo,  which  his  eloquence  robbed  of  its  worship- 
pers ;  and  in  many  another  instance  did  the  idolatrous  groves 
fall  before  the  axes  of  the  dauntless  monks,  aided  by  their 
converts  of  yesterday.  All  these  services  we  frankly  remem- 
ber and  think  upon  ;  and  whatever  good  deed  or  word  Monta- 
lembert  has  excavated  we  gladly  accept  as  something  more  to 
set  over  against  the  dark  records  of  history,  and  as  something 
more  to  teach  us  that  where  we  see  much  to  condemn,  we  find 
something  to  put  us  to  shame.  And  as  we  lay  aside  these 
volumes,  we  retain  the  belief  that  the  monks  have  been  be- 
cause the  Great  Superior,  the  Supreme,  had  need  of  them ; 
and  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  cloisters  he  has  noted  many  a 
life  of  service  and  death  of  hope. 


Art.  IV. — Power  in  the  Pulpit* 

When  God  called  Aaron  to  the  office  of  high-priest,  he  said;, 
as  a  reason,  "  /  know  that  he  can  speak  well."  The  reason  was 
weighty.  Speech  is  a  mighty  power.  It  is  God's  chief  instru- 
ment in  salvation.  God's  word  at  first  created  the  world,  and 
his  word,  from  the  lips  of  his  servants,  is  to  re-create  it.  Mi- 
nisters are  speakers  by  profession.  With  them,  therefore, 
power  of  speech  is  of  the  highest  moment.  It  was  never  so 
needful  as  now.  The  churches  want  many  things,  but  nothing 
so  much  as  increased  power  in  their  pulpits.  It  is  an  era  of 
progress  ;  and  if  other  agencies  have  increased  power,  the  pul- 
pit must  have  it  or  lose  its  supremacy.  It  is  an  active,  busy, 
noisy  age  ;  and  if  the  pulpit  would  be  heard,  it  must  lift  up 

*  This  article,  from  the  pea  of  the  Eev.  Dr  Fish,  Newark,  N.   J.,  is  ex- 
tracted fiom  the  Chriitian  Review  (American)  for  Janxiary  1862. 
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its  voice  like  a   trumpet.     It  is  a  pretentious  age  ;    and  if 
errorists  will  obtrude  their  false  views  and  theories,  then  must 
the  pulpit  meet  and  explode  them.     It  is  a  wicked  age ;  and 
if  the  current  of  vice  is  to  be  arrested,  then  must  the  pulpit  be 
foremost,  with  the  soul-penetrating  dispensations  of  the  word. 
But   let  us  do  honour  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  preacher, 
while,  like  other  speakers,  he  has  power  to  inform  and  excite 
an  audience,  has  not  power,  in  himself,  to  compass  the  great 
aim   of  preaching.      The  aim  of  preaching  is  different  from 
that  of  other  public  speaking.     It  looks  deeper.     It  would  re- 
new and  cleanse  the  heart.     If  it  fails  here,  it  fails  entirely. 
And  fail  it  will  without  the  accompanying  "  power  from  on 
high."     The  renewal  of  the  soul  is  what  no  man,  with  all  the 
wealth  of  learning  and  scholarship,  and  of  cultivated  taste  and 
oratorical  power,  can  accomplish.     It  is  "  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,"  saith  the  Lord.     A  sermon  may  be 
constructed  after  the  best  models  ;  it  may  conform  to  all  the 
rules  of  Homiletics  ;   the  text  may  be  suitable  and  fruitful ; 
the  plan  may  be  faultless  ;  the  execution  may  discover  genius 
.and  judgment ;   there  may  be  accurate  analysis  and  strong 
reasoning  ;    proof  and   motive  ;    solidity  and  beauty  ;   logic 
and   passion ;    argument    direct    and    indirect  ;    perspicuit}^ 
purity,  correctness,  propriety,  precision  ;  description,  antithe- 
sis, metaphor,  allegory,  comparison  ;    motives  from  goodness, 
inotives  from  happiness,  motives  from  self-love  ;    appeals  to 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  sense  of  right,  to  the  affections, 
the  passions,  the  emotions  ;    a  sermon  may  be  all  this,  and 
yet  that  very  sermon,  even  though  it   fell  from  the  lips  of 
a  prince  of  pulpit  oratory,  were  as  powerless  in  the  renewal 
of  a  soul  as  in  raising  of  the  dead,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
omnipotent  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     But  while  the  power 
which  gives  preaching  success  is  supernatural,  there  are  effi- 
cient modes  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  inefficient   modes. 
There  are  laws  of  persuasion  ;  rules  for  influencing  the  mind. 
And  these  are  appointed  of  God.     Is  it  too  much  to  suppose, 
then,  that  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  more  likely 
to  be  given  in  respecting  these  laws,  than  in  the  violation  of 
them  ?     Of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  it  is  said,  in  a  particular  in- 
stance,  "They  so  spake  that  a  great  multitude,  both  of  the 
Jews   and  also  of  the  Gentiles,  believed."      Though  a  sove- 
j*eigu,  yet  the  divine  Being  is  not  an  arbitrary  sovereign  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  general  connection  between 
the  means  and  the  end  in  the  operations  of  grace,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  nature.     A^'hat,  therefore,  would  affect  a  man  tvith- 
■^out  the  Spirit,  we  might  expect  to  be  employed  6»/  the  Spirit 
to  carry  conviction  to   the   heart.      Otherwise,  the   kind  of 
;|)reaching  were  a  matter  of  entire  indifference. 
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Our  object,  then,  is  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  influ- 
encing men;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
conditions  of  power  in  the  pulpit,  in  its  human  aspect.  These 
conditions  may  be  classified  under  three  heads — the  matter^ 
the  manner,  and  the  man. 

I.  The  Matter.  If  we  are  to  influence  the  mind,  we  must 
have  something  to  do  it  with.  And  to  do  this  successfully,  we 
must  use  truth — must  speak  according  to  facts.  The  mind 
assents  to  what  it  perceives  to  be  true.  Its  constitution  re- 
quires this.  It  is  adapted  to  what  is  true,  and  is  moved  by  it, 
as  is  the  lock  by  the  key.  And  it  refuses  to  be  moved  by  per- 
ceived untruth.  If  there  is  mistake  in  the  statement,  or  fal- 
lacy in  the  reasoning,  and  this  is  seen,  argument  is  useless. 
Speech  has  then  no  power. 

But  in  preaching,  religious  truth  is  the  instrument.  The 
preacher  is  the  appointed  student  and  teacher  of  God's  word. 
And  if  he  would  have  power,  he  must  "preach  the  word." 
A  peculiar  energy  attends  that  word.  It  is  the  "  sword  of  the 
Spirit ;"  the  "  fire,"  and  the  "  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock 
in  pieces."  It  is  "  quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword."  It  is  "  perfect,  converting  the  soul,"  and 
"  making  wise  the  simple."  Human  philosophy,  the  wisdoni 
of  the  world,  has  never  converted  a  soul.  It  tried,  and  tried 
in  vain,  even  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  reform  the  life. 
But  where  the  gospel  goes,  it  demolishes  the  heathen  temples, 
and  sets  up  the  reign  of  God.  It  proves  itself  to  be  "  thd 
power  of  God  unto  salvation."  -  Strong  preachers  have  ever 
been  Bible-preachers.  The  old  Reformers  drew  their  weapons 
from  the  heavenly  armoury.  The  sermons  of  Bunyan,  and 
Baxter,  and  Fiavel,  and  men  of  their  stamp,  were  full  of  God 
— instinct  with  living  doctrines.  Their  very  garb  was  after 
the  Scripture  pattern.  Whitefield,  as  a  custom,  read  the  Bible 
with  Henry's  Commentary,  day  by  day,  on  his  knees,  praying 
over  every  sentence,  line,  and  word.  Edwards  and  Davies 
were  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  Of  Chalmers,  it  has  been  said, 
that  his  sermons  "  held  the  Bible  in  solution."  Preachers 
who  saturate  their  sermons  with  the  word  of  God  never  wear 
out.  The  manna  which  they  bring  is  pure,  and  sweet,  and 
freshly  gathered.  It  never  cloys.  God's  word  is  deep,  and 
he  who  studies  it  will  ever  have  something  new.  He  will 
never  be  dull,  for  the  words  of  the  Bible  are  strong,  living 
words,  and  its  images  and  descriptions  are  very  flowers  of 
elegance.  Apt  citations  clench  the  passages  of  the  preacher's 
discourse,  and  give  sanction,  dignity,  positiveness,  authority 
to  it.  And  they  shed  light  into  his  subject,  like  windows  in 
houses,  while  to  most  of  his  hearers,  certainly  to  the  pious  of 
them,  these  "  very  words  "  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  delightfully 
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edifying.  They  come  like  sweet-throated  birds  with  a  melody 
to  the  soul.  "  I  dearly  love  the  sound  of  Scripture  in  a  ser- 
mon," said  an  old  minister.  Who  does  not  ?  We  recall  some 
of  the  fathers  in  the  ministry — men  of  one  book — the  scrip- 
tural element  of  whose  sermons  (faulty  in  some  respects)  made 
them  very  gardens  of  spices.  The  people  loved  to  hear  them 
preach,  because  their  discourses  had  the  smell  of  the  myrrh 
and  the  cassia  in  them. 

Few  preachers  would  not  be  more  weighty  if  more  scriptu- 
ral. A  writer  asks,  "Do  ministers  read  the  Bible  much?" 
The  question  itself  is  starthng.  It  is  said  of  George  Midler, 
author  of  the  "  Life  of  Trust,"  whom  all  admit  to  be  at  least  a 
man  of  God,  and  whose  preaching  has  been  greatly  blessed, 
that  "he  rises  early,  enters  his  closet,  shuts  the  door,  opens 
his  Bible,  offers  a  short  prayer,  especially  to  invoke  the  guid- 
ance of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  reading  and  meditation  of  his 
holy  word,  then  reads  and  meditates  verse  by  verse,  chapter 
by  chapter,  till  his  soul  becomes  wholly  impressed  with  God's 
presence  and  impregnated  with  God's  teachings."  Let  those 
who  would  have  power  in  the  pulpit,  pursue  a  similar  course. 

But  mere  scripturalness  does  not  make  a  strong  sermon. 
Otherwise  the  recitation  of  inspired  passages  were  sufficient. 
There  must  be  thought  as  well.  Men  like  to  be  made  to  think. 
They  go  to  church  to  be  instructed.  The  preacher,  then,  as  a 
prime  condition,  must  have  something  to  say.  It  will  not  do 
to  be  always 

•'  Dropping  bucketa  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up." 

A  great  want  of  most  sermons  is  want  of  matter.  In  this  age 
of  mental  activity  and  general  intelligence,  vigorous  thinking, 
solid  sense,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  permanent  pulpit  suc- 
cess. Humanity  is  on  the  move.  The  very  forces  of  nature 
seem  at  work  fabricating  and  stimulating  ideas,  and  they  are 
taken  up  by  everybody,  as  it  were  by  absorption.  Even  plain 
folks,  in  our  day,  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  good  sermon 
and  a  poor  one.  If  the  preacher  depends  on  oratory  or  rhe- 
toric, without  thought,  he  will  ultimately  want  a  congi-egation. 
Intelligent  people  will  tire  of  words,  words,  words,  and  demand 
ideas,  and  be  apt  to  go  where  they  can  find  them. 

And  again,  as  to  matter  in  preaching,  he  who  would  have 
power  must  dwell  much  upon  the  two  great,  all-comprehensive 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures — man  a  Sinner,  and  Christ  a 
Saviour.  Hence,  the  law  will  be  used  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment ;  for  "  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  A  full  con- 
viction of  sin,  says  John  Owen,  is  "  a  great  and  shaking  sur- 
prisal  unto  a  guilty  soul."  This  "shaking  surprisal"  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  gained.     One   must  weep  because  of  the 
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•♦  curse"  with  which  the  Old  Testament  closes,  or  his  eye  will 
not  be  caught  by  "  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ," 
with  which  the  New  Testament  opens.     He  must  be  taken  by 
the  hand  and  led  up  to  the  top  of  "  stormy  Ebal,"  or  he  will 
never  be   ready  to   fly  to  the  "sun-lit  height  of  Gerizim," 
The  law  must  therefore  be  preached  :  it  is  indispenable  to  the 
autliority  and  cogency  of  the  pulpit — but  not  so  much  the  law 
as  the  Gospel — chiefly  the  Gross  of  Christ.     It  was  unto 
"the  gospel  of  God"  that  Paul  was  "separated."    Shiloh  is 
the  great  attraction,  and  to  "  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be."     "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."     The  heart  will  yield  to  the  power  of  the  cross,  when  it 
will  yield  to  nothing  else.     We  are  told  of  an  old  emblem  in 
the  shape  of  a  lock,  constructed  of  rings,  on  each  of  which  was 
a  letter,  and  which  would  unlock  only  when  those  rings  were 
so  disposed  as  to  spell  the  word  Jesus.     Apt  emblem  of  the 
human  heart.     Was  one  ever  known  to  open  except  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  ?     Chalmers  was  not  the  only  preacher  who 
had  spent  years  in  laboriously  describing  vice  and  virtue,  and 
urging  men  to  be  better,  and  all  to  no  effect,  simply  because 
there  was  no  "cross"  in  his  preaching.     And  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  chief  defect  in  the  sermons  even  of  evangelical  pulpits, 
that  there  is  not  enough  of  Christ  in  them.     Pious  people 
complain  of  this,  especially  in  the  sermons  of  those  just  from 
the  "  schools,"  and  not  without  cause.     The  criticism  of  a  cer- 
tain theological  professor  upon  the  trial  sermon  of  a  student  in 
the  Seminary,  would  apply  to  a  multitude  of  the  moral  essays 
read  from  our  pulpits.     "  Young  man,  an  educated  heathen 
could  write  just  as  good  a  sermon  as  that !"     It  is  a  historical 
fact,  that  the  most  successful  ministers,  in  any  age  or  country, 
have  been  those  who  determined,  with  Paul,  to  know  nothing 
"  save  Christ  and  him  crucified."     Beyond  question,  Flavel  was 
right :  "  The  excellency  of  a  sermon  lies  in  the  plainest  dis- 
coveries and  liveliest  applications  of  Jesus  Christ."     He  who 
makes  Christ  prominent  cannot  go  wrong  in  the  matter  of  his 
preaching.     It  is  Pascal  who  suggests  that  as  there  is  one, 
and  but  one  indivisible  point  from  which  any  picture  can  be 
rightly  viewed,  every  other  point  being  too  high  or  too  low, 
too  near  or  too  distant,  so  is  there  in  theology,  one,  and  but 
one,  right  point  of  observation,  and  that  point  is  the  Cross  of 
Christ.     The  preacher,  therefore,  who  takes  his  position  there, 
commands  a  view  of  aU  revealed  truth,  and  will  be  sure  to  pre- 
sent truth  and  duty  in  their  just  relations  and  proportions. 

II.  The  MANNER.—From  the  matter  of  preaching,  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  manner.  The  word  manner  is  here  used  both 
as  to  the  structure  and  the  delivery  of  a  sermon. 

1.  Pulpit  power  is  affected  by  the  composition  oi  a  sermon. 
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There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wroncr  way  of  doing  or  saying  any 
thing.  Every  one  knows  that  the  form  of  a  communication 
affects  its  strength.  A  writing  containing  the  same  matter  may 
be  either  weak  or  strong,  attractive  or  repulsive,  eloquent  or 
tame.  And  without  being  minute  as  to  all  the  features  of  eifec- 
tive  discourse,  it  will  be  found  true  that  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  directness,  are  its  prime  qualities.  The  fii-st  thing  is  to  be 
understood ;  to  have  the  words  and  sentences  intelligible. 
Paul  had  rather  speak  "  five  words  with  the  understanding," 
i.e.,  so  as  to  be  understood,  "  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue." 

Some  men  are  not  plain  from  ignorance  and  indolence.  ,  It 
is  much  easier  to  be  unintelligible  than  intelligible.  "  Ah,  my 
brethren,"  said  Archbishop  Usher,  "  how  much  learning  it  takes 
to  make  things  plain.  And,  we  may  add,  labour,  too.  Some 
are  not  plain  from  pride  of  learning.  Some  are  not  plain  from 
a  desire  to  tickle  the  fancy  and  excite  the  imagination.  And 
so  they  covet  a  "  sky-rocket  brilliancy,"  and  delight  in  rain- 
bows, and  meteors,  and  earthquakes,  and  waterfalls,  and  bloom- 
ing trellises,  and  showers  of  gems,  and  torrents  of  fire,  and 
"  trooping  seraphim,"  and  the  "  silver  chiming  of  the  spheres," 
and  the  "weltering  chaos  of  demolished  worlds."  Some  are 
not  plain  from  a  false  taste  and  a  faulty  training.  They  think 
when  they  enter  the  pulpit  they  must  be  mounted  on  stilts  ; 
and  so  they  give  themselves  laboriously  to  seeking  out  "  great 
swelling  words,"  and  constructing  cumbrous  senten,ces  ;  and 
hence  become  puffy,  pompous,  bombastic.  If  there  is  any 
nourishment  in  their  productions,  it  is  so  absorbed  in  sponge 
and  fungus  as  to  be  indigestible.  And  some  are  not  plain  from 
a  fondness  of  the  abstruse.  From  inclination  or  habit,  they 
have  come  to  deal  much  in  what  is  hidden,  and  remote,  and 
difficult  to  be  comprehended  ;  and  to  present  things  in  a  blind, 
circuitous  manner.  Possibly  they  would  like  to  be  called  "  in- 
tellectual" preachers;  writers  of  "great"  sermons;  men  of  a 
"  logical  grasp"  of  mind.  Hence  their  sermons  are  to  a  great 
extent  metaphysical  disquisitions  ;  efforts 

"    ....  to  sever  and  divide 
,  A  hair  'twixt  north  and  north-west  side." 

Common  truths  are  tortured  into  obscure  propositions,  and 
plain  terms  are  eschewed  for  those  that  are  professional.  The 
mind  is  entertained  with  the  difference  between  the  "  imma- 
nent" and  "  eminent"  volitions  ;  the  "  relations  of  the  infinite 
and  the  impossible,"  and  the  like.  Tlie  sentences  bristle  with 
scholastic  technicalities,  and  you  are  compelled  to  hear  of  "  di- 
vine causation," and  the  "self-determining  power  of  the  will," 
and  the  "objective"  and  "subjective,"    the   "governmental" 
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view  of  the  atonement,  and  of  "  supralapsarian"  and  "  sublap- 
sarian"  theories ;  as  if  the  production  were  an  essay  for  the 
class-room,  rather  than  a  sermon  for  the,  pulpit. 

What  folly  all  this !  Christ  did  not  preach  in  this  manner. 
He  was  the  plainest  preacher  in  the  world.  Nor  did  the 
apostles,  who  used  "words  easy  to  be  understood,"  and 
avoided  things  which  "  minister  questions  rather  than  godly 
edifying."  Nor  did  the  earnest  men  of  God  in  any  time. 
Ask  Luther  how  he  preached — whose  words  were  "  half-bat- 
tles"— and  he  will  tell  you  it  was  not  in  a  way  to  suit  the 
"  learned  men  and  magistrates,"  of  whom  he  had  many  as 
hearers,  but  for  "  the  poor,  the  women,  and  children,  and  ser- 
vants," of  whom  he  had  many  more.  See  how  the  staunchest 
of  the  old  Puritan  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  preached, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  in  the  homely  dialect  of  the 
common  working  people.  One  may  read  pages,  and  find 
scarcely  a  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Learn  how  the 
founders  of  Methodism  preached,  by  Wesley's  direction,  "use 
the  most  common,  little,  easy  words  in  the  languages."  It  is  a 
rule  that  may  be  everywhere  observed,  that  whatever  God 
makes  is  simple,  plain,  elementary.  Man  only  complicates 
and  obscures.  The  nearer  we  reduce  things  to  a  naked  sim- 
plicity, the  nearer  we  approach  perfection.  And  the  last  place 
for  complication  and  obscurity  is  the  pulpit. 

"  I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him, 
Who  handles  things  divine."* 

A  man  who  cannot  make  things  plain  is  not  qualified  to  fill 
a  pulpit.  First  of  all,  let  the  preacher  think  out  his  subject 
so  thoroughly  that  his  ideas  shall  lie  clear  and  distinct  like 
crystals  in  his  own  mind  ;  and  then  let  him  remember  that  "  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,"  and 
speak  accordingly.  What  right  has  he  to  use  an  involved  and 
tortuous  manner  when  declaring  the  great  things  of  God  ? — 
"  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?"  What 
right  has  he  to  come  before  plain  people  in  the  straight-jacket 
of  professional  dignity,  and  talk  of  "  volition"  instead  of  will, 
and  "intellectual  processes"  instead  of  thinking,  and  "moral 
obligation  "  instead  of  duty,  and  the  like,  as  if  the  very  use  of 
language  were,  as  Talleyrand  suggests,  "to  conceal  one's 
thoughts  V  What  right  has  he  to  give  his  hearers  the  hard 
stone  of  metaphysics,  when  they  are  dying  for  the  bread  of 
heaven  ?  What  right  has  he  to  bring  forward  profound 
disquisitions  and  curious  speculations,  when  the  command  is, 

*  It  was  a  maxim  of  Roger  Ascham,  that  "  we  ought  to  think  like  great 
men,  and  speak  like  the  common  people;"  and  Milton  well  said  that  "the 
very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness  and  brightness :  the  darkness  and, crooked, 
ness  are  our  own." 
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*'  Preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee  ?"  And  what  right 
has  he  to  hide  that  Christ  whom  he  is  to  make  known,  amid 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  as  Verelst,  in  his  portrait  of  James  II., 
virtually  hid  his  majesty  in  a  profusion  of  sunflowers  and 
tulips  ?*  When  the  late  young  preacher,  Erskine  Hawes,  was 
dying,  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  live  to  preach  the  gospel  more  sim- 
ply."   How  many  at  death's  door  have  felt  as  he  felt  ? 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  discourage  the  utmost  care 
in  the  construction  and  preparation  of  sermons.  Man  is  an 
organ,  and  skill  is  required  to  touch  rightly  the  keys.  Method 
is  important.  "  The  preacher,"  it  is  said,  "  sought  out  and  set 
vn  order  acceptable  words."  Thoughts,  however  good,  and 
words,  however  plain,  may  be  thrown  together  in  such  a  desul- 
tory and  irregular  manner  as  to  make  no  impression. 

"  Checked  reason  halts,  her  next  step  wants  support ; 
^  Striving  to  climb,  she  tumbles  from  her  scheme." 

The  mind  was  not  made  to  take  in  and  hold  a  mob  of  ideas, 
a  mass  of  unshapen  materials.  The  thoughts  of  a  discourse, 
therefore,  must  be  "set  in  order."  Attractiveness,  too,  is  im- 
portant. If  the  enemies  of  truth  sweeten  the  edges  of  their 
poisoned  cups  with  all  the  charms  of  an  elegant  style  and 
lively  composition,  why  may  not  ministers  win  men  in  the 
same  way  ?  There  is  force  in  beauty  and  in  every  variety 
of  wise  and  earnest  speech.  The  good  sense,  and  the  taste, 
and  the  imagination  of  hearers  are  not  to  be  ignored,  but 
rather  turned  to  advantage.  Words  wisely  chosen  are  often 
images  of  things,  awakening  at  once  many  ideas,  and  so  coming 
with  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  meaning.  Christ's  preaching  was 
attractive.  His  discourses  are  gemmed  with  beautiful  meta- 
phors and  analogies,  taken,  however,  not  from  the  arts,  but 
from  nature,  and  familiar  to  all.  Let  style,  then,  be  cultivated. 
More  attention  might  well  be  given  to  it  in  our  schools  and 
seminaries  ;  especially  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  converting 
abstract  truths  into  glowing  images,  and  in  the  use  of  "  picked 
and  packed"  words,  as  Bunyan  calls  them,  and  of  bold,  idio- 
matic, nervous,  terse,  laconic  sentences. 

What  is  complained  of  is  devotion  to  paragraplis  and 
periods ;  the  cultivation  of  elegance  of  imagery  and  felicities 

♦  I  am  tormented  with  the  desire  of  preaching  better  than  I  can.  But  I 
have  no  wish  to  make  fine,  pretty  sermons ;  prettiness  is  well  enough  when 
prettiness  is  in  its  place.  I  like  to  see  a  pretty  child,  and  a  pretty  flower,  but 
in  a  sermon  prettiness  is  out  of  place.  To  my  ear  it  would  be  anything  but 
commendation,  should  it  be  said  to  me,  "  You  have  given  us  a  pretty  sermon." 
If  I  were  upon  trial  for  my  life,  and  my  advocate  should  amuse  the  jury  with 
his  tropes  and  figures,  burying  his  argument  beneath  a  profusion  of  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  I  would  say  to  him,  "  Tut,  man,  you  care  more  for  your  vanity 
than  for  my  hanging.  Put  yourself  in  my  place — speak  in  view  of  the  gallows, 
and  you  will  tell  your  story  plainly  and  earhestly." — Robert  Hall. 
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of  diction,  at  the  expense  of  simplicity  and  pungency.    "Pretti- 
ness  is  not  in  place  in  the  pulpit," 

It  is  not  the  highest  ideal  of  a  sermon  that  it  is  precise  and 
dignified,  and  offends  nobody's  taste.  Foster  complained  of 
Blair,  that  he  kept  his  thoughts  so  long  standing  to  be  dressed, 
that  they  were  chilled  through  before  leaving  his  hands.  Ser- 
mons may  be  elaborated  till  they  are  spoiled.  They  may  be 
80  "  perfect "  as  to  be  perfectly  worthless ! 

.  "  They  may  be  correctly  cold  and  correctly  dull ! 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null." 

Tholuck  would  call  these  literary  proprieties,  "dried  sweet- 
meats in  a  glass  jar."  Such  sermons  are  good  enough  to  lay 
away  as  embalmed  beauties,  but  they  are  totally  unfit  to  be 
preached  to  a  living  congregation.  Souls  never  cry  out  under 
them.  When  ministers  are  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  do 
not  preach  thus.  They  cannot  do  it.  The  moment  they  are 
in  earnest  they  preach  in  any  way  rather  than  this. 

The  eloquence  needed  for  this  age  is  that  of  Pericles,  which 
"  left  stings  behind."     Most  hearers  know  enough  ;  they  want 
to  be  made  to  feel  and  to  do.    The  defensive  outworks  of 
Christianity  are  pretty  well  raised  ;  we  now  need  to  advance 
on  the  enemy,  and  "  shell "  him  out  from  his  entrenchments, 
by  shooting  fires  into  the  souls  of  men.     It  were  a  blessing  to 
some  ministers  who  have  so  much  "dignity"  to  support,  and 
who  are  so  "  proper,"  and  so  "  precise,"  as  to  break  nobody's 
heart  with  the  hammer  of  truth,  if  Claus  Harms  were  to  cry 
out  in  their  ears,  as  to  some  of  the  "fine  writers"  of  his  day. 
Speak  negligently  and  incorrectly  !"    A  discourse  had  better 
be  like  a  hetchel  with  the  tow  pulled  out,  than  like  a  damask 
cushion  for  the  hearer  to  lean  a  sleepy  head  upon.     Better 
like  lightning,  darting  zig-zag,  and  piercing,  and  tearing,  and 
splitting  the  object  it  strikes,  than  like  a  letter  despatched 
without  a  direction  (to  use  John  Newton's  comparison),  ad- 
dressed to  nobody,  owned  by  nobody,  and  if  an  hundred  people 
were  to  read  it,  not  one  of  them  would  think  himself  con- 
cerned in  its  contents.     Sermons  are  wanted  now  which  are 
made  and  meant  to  do  execution — sermons  which  grasp,  and 
make  bare,  and  wield  some  one  mighty  idea,  holding  it  up, 
and  turning  it  around,  and  repeating  it,  if  need  be,  as  does 
Demosthenes  the  one  main  point  in  his  oration  on  the  crown, 
until  it  becomes  a  palpable  thing,  and  the  audience  feel  its 
form  and  pressure — sermons   having   the   "  agonistical,"   the 
wrestling  element  in  them,  as  Aristotle  calls  it — sermons  put 
together  on  the  principle  that  "  force  in  writing  consists  in  the 
maximum  of  sense  with  the  minimum  of  words,"  whose  sen- 
tences are  pounded   together   until   they  crack,  and  where 
figure,   trope,   allegory,   metaphor,    antithesis,    interrogation, 
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anecdote — anythi/ng  that  can  awaken  interest  and  deepen 
impression  is  resorted  to — sermons  supported  and  sinewed 
with  the  "  thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  then  charged  with  living 
truth,  and  aimed  directly  at  the  conscience  and  the  heart, 
singling  out  each  hearer,  and  saying,  " I'hou  art  the  man" 
and  " I  have  a  message  from  God  unto  tliee"  and  then  mak- 
ing pursuit  after  that  man,  in  clear,  rapid,  concentrated  utter- 
ances, and  pressing  upon  him,  and  narrowing  his  way,  and 
hemming  him  in,  and  smiting  him  down  with  terrible  volleys, 
until,  quivering  and  breathless,  he  crouches  "between  th'e 
law  that  condemns  and  the  cross  that  saves," 

These  are  the  sermons  most  needed  to  give  power  to  the 
pulpit. 

2.  Upon  the  ddivery  of  sermons,  but  little  can  here  be  said. 
God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  giving  prominence  to  preaching — 
to  the  oral  communication  of  his  word.  And  he  did  not 
ordain  preaching  to  do  what  the  printing-press  could  do  as 
well.  He  designed  that  men  should  utter  the  truth,  with  the 
advantages  of  intonation,  gesture,  look.  And  they  reflect  upon 
God's  wisdom  who  undervalue  a  good  manner.  It  is  easy  to 
sneer  at  oratory,  and  inveigh  against  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  art  of  elocution.  But  why  not  denounce  art  in  singing, 
as  well  as  in  speaking  ?  If  all  must  be  left  to  nature  in  one 
case,  why  not  in  the  other  ?  Nature  does  not  despise  art.  It 
is  the  office  of  art  to  lead  back  to  nature.  The  rules  of  oratory 
are  all  drawn  from  nature,  if  they  are  right  rules  ;  and  he  who 
practises  upon  them  is  only  conforming  to  nature.  It  is  time 
the  vulgar  prejudice  against  ministers  learning  how  to  be 
public  speakers  were  done  away  with.  In  a  very  important 
sense  manner  is  matter.  And  instead  of  less  attention  being 
given  to  this  in  ministerial  training,  there  ought  to  be  very 
much  more.  Neglecting  this  is  like  teaching  cadets  in  a 
military  school  how  to  make  powder  and  swords,  but  not 
teaching  them  how  to  use  them.  Many  a  minister  fails,  not 
from  want  of  ammunition  (for  he  has  plenty  of  that),  but 
because  he  cannot  "discharge"  with  effect  the  well-loaded 
weapon.  His  sword  (to  change  the  figure)  is  of  the  true 
metal,  skilfully  forged,  and  tempered  and  polished,  but  he 
does  not  know  how  to  stand  up  and  wield  it.  Let  two  minis- 
ters preach  precisely  the  same  sermon.  In  one  case  the  hear- 
ers are  cold,  unmoved,  inattentive.  In  the  other  they  are 
attracted,  convinced,  melted.  The  difference  was  in  the  deli- 
very. Who  then  will  deny  that,  in  some  sense,  manner  is 
matter  ? 

What  power  is  there  in  the  voice,  when  skilfully  managed  ! 
M.  Bridaine,  a  French  missionary,  and  a  peer  of  the  most 
renowned  orators  of  that  eloquent  nation,  preached  a  sermon 
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at  Baguole,  at'  the  end  of  which  he  lifted  up  his  arms,  and 
thrice  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  O  Eternity  !  At-  the  third  repeti- 
tion of  this  awful  cry,  the  whole  audience  fell  upon  their  knees. 
During  three  days  consternation  pervaded  the  town ;  and  it 
is  recorded  that,  in  the  public  places,  young  and  old  were 
heard  crying  aloud,  "  Mercy  !  O  Lord,  mercy  !"  It  has  been 
said  of  Whitefield  that  his  "Hark  !  hark!"  could  conjure  up 
Gethsemane  with  its  faltering  moon,  and  again  awake  the  Cry 
of  horror-stricken  innocence ;  and  an  apostrophe  to  Peter  on 
the  Holy  Mount  would  light  up  another  Tabor,  and  drown  it 
in  glory  from  the  opening  heavens.  All  the  authorities  agree 
that  a  principal  source  of  Whitefield's  wonderful  power  was  a 
voice  of  the  richest  compass,  subject  entirely  to  his  control. 
Much  may  be  done  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  distinct,  strong, 
sonorous,  flexible  voice,  where  it  is  not  natural ;  and  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given,  in  its  training,  to  the  modulation, 
or  inflection,  or  varying  of  the  voice,  to  avoid  monotony,  and 
make  it  the  docile  and  faithful  interpreter  of  the  thoughts.  It 
is' certainly  a  sacred  duty  of  every  minister  to  bring  to  their 
highest  perfection  the  organs  of  speech. 

There  is  power,  too,  in  a  smile,  or  a  frown  ;  in  the  "  sweet, 
silent  rhetoric  of  persuading  eyes"  and  in  the  glow  of  the  fea- 
tures, or  their  solemn  sadness.  Doubtless,  it  was  not  with 
the  same  expression  of  countenance  that  He  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  cried,  "  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites  ! "  and  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink,"  There  is  power  in  gesture,  to  help  the 
eye  to  anticipate  each  rapid  utterance,  and  to  deepen  its  effect. 
There  is  power  in  an  aniimated  manner.  One's  whole  ap- 
pearance in  preaching  may  be  either  inspiring  to  an  audience, 
or  absolutely  soporific ;  and  we  agree  with  another,  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  indecent  than  to  hear  "  a  dead  preacher 
speaking  to  dead  sinners  the  living  truth  of  a  living  God."* 

*  Sydney  Smith  thus  comments  on  the  dead  and  formal  style  too  often  wit- 
nessed: "Why  are  we  natural  everywhere  but  in  the  pulpit?  No  man  ex- 
presses warm  and  animated  feelings  anywhere  else,  with  his  mouth  alone,  but 
with  his  whole  body ;  he  articulates  with  every  limb,  and  talks  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  thousand  voices.  Why  this  holoplexia  on  sacred  occasions  alone? 
Why  call  in  the  aid  of  paralysis  to  piety  ?  Is  it  a  rule  of  oratory  to  balance 
the  style  against*  the  subject,  and  to  handle  the  most  sublime  truths  in  the 
dullest  language  and  driest  manner  ?  Is  sin  to  be  taken  from  men,  as  Eve 
was  from  Adam,  by  casting  them  into  a  deep  slumber?  Or  from  what  possible 
perversion  of  common  sense  are  we  all  to  look  like  field  preachers  in  Zemble, 
holy  lumps  of  ice  numbed  into  quiescence  and  stagnation,  and  mumbling? 
There  is,  I  grant,  something  discouraging  at  present  to  a  man  of  sense  in  the 
sarcastic  phrase  of  "popular  preacher;"  but  I  am  not  entirely  without  hope 
that  the  time  may  come  when  energy  in  the  pulpit  may  be  no  longer  considered 
as  a  mark  of  superficial  understanding ;  when  animation  and  affectation  will 
be  separated ;  when  churches  will  cease  (as  Swift  says)  to  be  public  dormi- 
tories ;  and  sleep  be  no  longer  looked  upon  as  the  most  convenient  vehicle  of 
good  sense." 
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So  is  there  power  in  an  affectionate  and  winning  manner — a 
fine  example  of  which  was  the  late  Robert  M'Cheyne.  And 
whatever  pertaining  to  delivery,  that  is  excellent  and  of  good 
report,  should  be  earnestly  coveted,  as  among  the  "  best  gifts." 

III.  The  Man. — We  now  come  to  those  conditions  of  pulpit 
power  which  pertain  to  the  ifnan  himself— to  his  inner  or 
essential  being.  It  is  common  to  suppose  that  eloquence  is  a 
thing  to  be  put  on,  that  it  is  an  outward  affair.  No  mistake 
could  be  greater.  In  impressive  public  address,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  mouth  that  speaks  as  the  soul ;  not  so  much  the  manner  as 
the  sentiment  and  the  thought  which  creates  the  manner.  The 
power  consists  in  the  action  of  the  speaker's  aowl  on  the  soul  of 
the  hearer.  Longinus,  after  describing  the  sublime,  tells  us 
that  this  sublime  is  "  the  echo  of  inward  greatness  ;"  and  hence 
we  ought,  says  he,  to  "  spare  no  pains  to  educate  our  souls  to 
grandeur,  and  impregnate  them,  as  it  were,  with  generous 
and  enlarged  ideas."  Style  in  writing  is  simply  the  inner 
being  shewing  itself  externally  —  the  sentiment  and  the 
thought  becoming  visible.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  de- 
livery. The  elocutionist  cannot  make  a  preacher.  The  man 
must  be  made  first.  Behind  what  he  can  touch  must  be 
something  to  beget  eloquence,  or  he  might  as  well  attempt  to 
train  an  automaton.  The  foundation  for  successful  public 
speaking,  then,  lies  in  the  man  himself  What  is  this  founda- 
tion ? 

Goodn^s  must  lie  at  the  bottom.  The  word  is  used  in  a 
broad  sense  to  include  piety,  and  moral  excellence,  and  up- 
rightness. The  ancients  had  a  maxim  that  no  one  could  be 
eloquent  but  a  good  man.  "  An  orator,"  said  Cato,  the  cen- 
sor, to  his  son  Marcus,  "  is  a  good  man  skilled  in  speaking." 
And  we  read  in  another  of  the  ancients,  "  Every  man  speaks 
as  he  lives,"  "  A  minister's  life,"  says  an  old  divine,  "  is  the 
life  of  his  ministry."  The  explanation  is  obvious.  Weight  of 
character  (depending  on  real  goodness)  gives  weight  to  words  ; 
while  supposed  insincerity,  and  known  inconsistency  of  conduct, 
neutralise  all  that  one  can  say.  To  the  minister  of  Christ,  then, 
pre-eminently,  should  apply  the  principle  of  Pope's  couplet 
upon  Longinus : — 

"  His  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws." 

Knowledge  also  lies  at  the  base  of  pulpit  power.  How  can 
one  teach  unless  himself  taught  ?  How  can  he  accomplish 
his  persuasion  without  acquaintance  with  language,  and  its 
relation  to  thought,  and  a  delicate  perception  of  the  laws  of 
association,  by  which  what  is  said  shall  suggest  "  that  richer 
part  of  wisdom  which  must  for  ever  remain  unsaid  T     A  novice 
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cannot  even  command  respect.  It  is  indispensable  that  a 
minister  be  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  he  should 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  sciences.  He  should  know  men,  too,  as 
well  as  books.  Many  ministers  are  altogether  too  "  bookish." 
They  fail  of  influence  from  not  knowing  the  material  they  have 
to  operate  upon.  The  heart  of  man  must  be  interpreted,  as 
well  as  the  word  of  God,  by  him  who  would  have  power,  over 
an  audience.  He  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human 
nature — must  know  the  feelings  of  men  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions, and  all  the  springs  of  action,  and  avenues  to  the  soul. 
He  is  the  best  preacher,  says  one  whose  own  success  ought  to 
qualify  him  to  speak,  "  who  has  the  best  knowledge  of  human 
nature — not  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  in  the  abstract,  though 
that  is  important — but  of  the  wants,  the  susceptibilities,  the 
struggles,  the  temptations,  the  reasonings,  the  shifts  of  indivi- 
dual minds  in  regard  to  religion."  So,  also,  should  the  preacher 
be  able  to  scan  the  material  world  with  a  keen,  discriminating 
eye,  Mr  Spurgeon  affords  an  example  of  the  advantage  of  sen- 
sibility to  the  visible  creation.  Having  occasion  not  long  ago 
to  prepare  a  sketch  of  his  life,  a  note  was  addressed  to  him  with 
this  question  :  Where  were  you  educated  V  To  which  he  an- 
swered, "Nominally  at  divers'schools  in  New  Market ;  really  by 
summer  rambles,  hard  private  studies,  and  close  observation." 
And  no  one  can  read  his  sermons  without  seeing  everywhere 
the  fruits  of  those  summer  rambles  and  that  close  observation. 
The  prayer  of  Elisha  for  his  servant  might  most  profitably  be 
prayed  over  the  head  of  many  a  scholarly  man  in  the  sacred 
office,  or  about  to  enter  it,  "  Lord,  open  his  eyes  that  he  may 
see  P'  Of  analyses,  and  criticisms,  and  propositions,  and  "  doc- 
trines beaten  out  by  dialectic  hammers,"  he  is  not  ignorant  ; 
but  he  is  wholly  insensible  to  the  glory  that  encompasses  him, 
and,  by  consequence,  but  half-educated. 

Courage  in  a  preacher  is  necessary  to  pulpit  power.  It  was 
when  the  people  saw  "  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John  "  that 
they  marvelled,  and  "  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had 
been  with  Jesus."  And  Paul  desired  his  brethren  to  pray  that 
he  might  open  his  mouth  "  boldly  "  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
Our  Master  taught  "  with  authority."  Authority  is  inherent 
in  truth.  We  expect  one  who  knows  he  is  in  the  right  to 
speak  with  boldness ;  and  Vinet,  in  his  Homiletics,  remarks, 
with  truth,  that  the  accent  of  authority  is  welcome  to  almost 
any  one.  We  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  men  who,  in  this 
world  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity,  express  themselves  on  a 
grave  subject  with  confidence  and  command.  Some  preachers 
weaken  their  messages  by  an  indecisive  mode  of  statement, 
giving  the  impression  that  they  are  either  careless,  or  timid, 
or  half-persuaded.     They  qualify  and  guard  everything,  as  if 
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somebody  would  take  exception.  Instead  of  this,  they  should 
come  saying,  "  We  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  !  These 
are  his  words — ^not  ours  ;  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  will  we 
abate  from  them,  nor  give  subjection  to  opposers,  no,  not  for  an 
hour !"  Men  dealt  with  thus  fearlessly  acknowledge  the  preacher's 
power.  His  courage  energises  and  inlocks  his  thoughts,  and 
gives  to  them  decision,  majesty,  strength. 

Experience  is  necessary  to  an  impressive  preacher.     There 
are  different  ways  of  learning  things.       Some  of  our  know- 
ledge is  intuitive,  or  ideal — a  matter  of  pure  reason.     Some  is 
speculative,  gathered  by  deduction  or  inference.     Some  is  the 
result  of  reading ;   some  of  instruction.      But  another  kind, 
and  quite  different  from  all  this,  is  that  which  we  acquire  by 
experience.     And  this  knowledge  is  deepest  and  most  actual. 
It  is  "  burnt  in,"  and  becomes  a  part  of  our  energies  and  powers. 
Now  preachers  want  this  kind  of  knowledge.     It  is  needful 
that   they  be  able  to  say,  "We  have  seen  and  felt ;    there- 
fore we  believe."     "  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
that  we  have  seen."     It  is  an  old  saying,  that  the  wounded  is 
the  wounding  heart.     One  always  speaks  most  strongly  of  what 
he  has  felt.     Indeed,  in  successful  discourse,  one  cannot  go 
much  beyond  that.     When  the  preacher  is  ready  to  cry  out 
with  Elihu  of  old,  "  I  am  full  of  matter  ;  the  Spirit  within  me 
constraineth  me;  I  will  speak  that  I  may  be  refreshed" — then 
look  out  for  a  torrent  of  irresistible  utterance  !     Could  Luther 
have  been  the  giant  he  was  in  the  conflict  with  hell,  had  he  not 
felt  beforehand  the  cogs  of  his  terrible  experience,  striking  him 
through  and  through,  and  well  nigh  tearing  him  asunder  ?    He 
knew  what  he  talked  about.     Those  inward  torments,  compared 
with  which  the  tortures  of  the  stake  were  as  nothing,  were  an 
essential  part  of  his  education.     Hear  what  Bunyan  says  about 
the  way  he  preached :   "  I  preached  what  I  felt ;  what  smart- 
ingly  I  did  feel ;   even  that  under  which  my  poor  soul  did 
groan  and  tremble  to  astonishment.     I  went  myself  in  chains 
to  preach  to  them  in  chains  ;  and  carried  that  fire  in  my  own 
conscience,  that  I  persuaded  them  to  be  aware  of."     And  it  was 
equally  true  of  the  blissful  experiences  which  he  describes.    To 
take  an  illustration  outside  the  profession  :  Could  Byron  have 
described  the  pangs  of  an  accusing  conscience  with  such  awful 
vividness  as  he  has  done  m  his  writings,  had  he  not  known,  in 
his  own  experience,  that 

'*  No  ear  can  hear,  no  tongne  can  tell, 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  bell  ?" 

And  could  Baxter  have  written  his  "  Saint's  Rest "  except  for 
that  long  and  weary  sickness  of  his  in  a  solitary  chamber  in 
Derbyshire  ?     It  was  a  transcript  of  his  own  heart,  and  hence 
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it  had,  as  he  says,  "  the  greatest  force  on  the  hearts  of  others" 
of  all  his  writings.  Hence  we  see  that  a  minister  must  draw 
from  the  depth  of  his  own  soul  if  he  would  have  power  in  the 
pulpit.  And  this  is  why  God  lets  so  many  candidates  for  the 
ministry  struggle  and  suffer  as  they  do.  "  It  is  of  difficulties 
that  miracles  are  bom,"  says  La  Bruyere.  And  so  God  en- 
virons with  inward  and  outward  difficulties  his  young  servants, 
that  they  may  grow  strong  and  know  something  for  them- 
selves !  And  this  amazingly  helps  them  to  preach.  Their  dis- 
courses are  apt  to  be  woven  and  wrought  out  of  a  feeling  heart, 
and  to  have  definite  points  in  them,  and  to  come  home  to  men's 
bosoms. 

Industriousness  lies  at  the  base  of  pulpit  power.  We  use  it 
here  as  equivalent  to  hard  study.  Ordination  does  not  bring 
omniscience.  The  pulpit  has  no  magic  to  infuse  wisdom. 
And  previous  culture  is  not  a  stock  for  a  lifetime.  One  may 
have  a  transient  popularity  without  study ;  but  the  cistern 
soon  runs  out,  and  the  people  get  tired  of  drivelling  and  sedi- 
ment. It  is  too  late,  now,  to  talk  of  God's  helping  those  who 
do  not  help  themselves.  Though  he  made  the  beast  of  Ba- 
laam to  speak,  he  will  not  countenance  men  in  laziness.  If  he 
does  not  need  our  wisdom,  he  certainly  does  not  our  stupidity. 
It  is  an  insult  to  God  to  go  idly  up  and  down  all  the  week  (or 
all  but  Saturday  f),  and  then  on  Sunday  bring  an  offering  to 
the  Lord  "  which  cost  us  nothing," — "  the  blind,  the  lame,  the 
sick," — "  a  corrupt  thing  for  sacrifice,"  and  ask  God's  blessing 
upon  it.  How  can  such  preaching  have  power?*  "Give 
attention  to  reading;"  "study  to  shew  thyself  approved," 
says  Paul.  Without  this,  a  Samson  in  native  talent  will  soon 
lose  his  locks.  A  strong  preacher  must  keep  his  mental  powers 
in  working  order.  He  nnust  be  a  man  of  rigid,  unremitted 
diligence.  He  must  plough,  and  cross  plough,  and  subsoil  his 
own  mind,  that  it  may  yield  nourishment  to  other  minds,  "f* 

Sympathy  is  an  element  of  strength.  We  want  to  see  a 
brother  in  one  who  undertakes  to  do  us  good :  hence  if  a  man 
is  persuaded  that  you  really  love  him,  you  can  do  almost  any 
thing  with  him.  And  sympathy  is  necessary  to  make  one  a 
man  of  his  time.  With  all  the  allowance  that  ought  to  be 
made,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  criticism  of  a  foreign  Review. 
"  The  pulpit  is  out  of  gear  with  the  age  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  machi- 

*  Live  for  your. sermon;  live  in  your  sermon.  Get  some  starling  to  cry 
Sermon !  sermon !  sermon  I  The  best  discourses  are  the  efflux  of  a  man's  best 
thoughts  and  feelings  during  the  week.— J.  W.  Alexander. 

t  "  If  the  minister  labours  not  to  increase  his  stock,  he  is  the  worst  thief  in 
the  parish.  It  is  wicked  for  a  man  trusted  with  the  improving  of  orphans' 
estates  to  let  them  lie  dead  by  him  ;  much  more  for  a  minister  not  to  improve 
his  gifts,  which  I  may  call  the  town-stock  given  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of 
both  rich  and  poor," — Gumall. 
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hery  wheeling  away,  apparently  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  wheel- 
ing, with  its  teeth  fitting  absolutely  into  nothing."  There  is 
not  enough  of  the  actual  grappHng  of  the  pulpit  upon  society. 
It  is  too  far  away  from  the  people.  It  does  not  speak  enough 
of  what  concerns  men,  and  meet  them  as  it  should,  in  their 
every-day  living.  It  deals  too  much  in  dry  theories  and  smooth 
abstractions.  If  those  who  stand  in  the  pulpit  were  more 
skilful  and  ready  to  touch  the  plane  of  actual  life  in  their 
preaching,  and  less  given  to  "  reaching  vaguely  after  an  indefi- 
nite something  that  very  few  can  comprehend,"  the  complaint 
that  ministers  "do  not  get  hold  of  the  people"  were  less  fre- 
quently made.  The  preacher  ought  to  be  so  much  a  man  of 
his  time,  as  really  to  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  great  heart  of 
animated  society  throbbing  in  his  own  heart.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  men  intensely  interested  in  their  pursuits,  and 
in  daily  occurrences,  can  be  reached  and  influenced  by  preach- 
ers who  know  nothing  (or  care  nothing)  of  what  agitates  the 
common  heart  ;  whose  ideas,  sympathies,  instincts,  bearings, 
all  belong  to  the  fossil  period  ?  The  men  who  are  to  move 
this  age,  adopting  the  motto  of  the  Roman  actor,  •'  I  am  a  man, 
and  whatever  concerns  man  concerns  me,"  must  lock  in  with 
the  age,  and  be  every  whit  awake,  and  make  the  gospel  every- 
where felt. 

Enthusiasm  is  essential  to  power  in  the  pulpit.  Every 
eminent  man  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.  He  thinks 
there  is  no  calling  like  it.  And  he  who  would  not  esteem  it  a 
self-degradation  to  exchange  his  pulpit  for  a  throne,  is  not  fit 
to  fill  a  pulpit.  Said  the  venerable  WilHam  Carey,  when  the 
Rangoon  government  had  placed  his  son  in  a  dignified  and  im- 
portant office,  "  My  son  is  shrivelled  from  a  missionary  into  an 
ambassador."  The  dignity  and  magnitude  of  the  preacher's 
calling  should  so  rise  upon  his  vision  as  to  shut  out  all  else. 
He  should  live,  and  move,  and  have  his  being  for  one  thing — 
to  magnify  his  office,  to  fulfil  his  ministry.  Thus  enthusiastic, 
he  cannot  be  tame.  Handel  caught  the  idea  of  one  of  his 
great  choruses  from  the  ring  of  a  blacksmith's  hammer  and 
anvil.  Talma,  the  tragedian,  took  a  hint  from  the  impassioned, 
but  restrained  conversation,  of  a  group  of  men,  which  changed 
the  entire  style  of  theatric  delivery.  Chalmers  riding  on  a 
stage-coach,  and  seeing  the  driver  whip  one  of  the  horses  to 
prevent  his  taking  fright  at  an  object  in  the  distance,  resolved 
the  matter  into  a  principle,  and  upon  it  developed  his  famous 
sermon  on  "  The  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  These 
men  were  enthusiasts,  each  in  his  profession,  and  everything 
subserved  their  ends.  And  so  it  will  be  found  with  any  minis- 
ter who  is  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  profession.  He  is  learn- 
ing out  of  the  study  as  well  as  in  the  study.     When  he  goes 
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abroad  to  breathe  God's  sweet  air,  and  survey  his  beautiful 
world  ;  when  he  mingles  in  society,  and  watches  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  he  is  adding  to  his  stock  of  ideas.  Everything 
is  feeding  the  sources  of  eloquent  thought.  Like  the  bee,  he 
is  gathering  honey  wherever  he  rambles,  to  bring  back  to  his 
pulpit-hive.  Each  day  of  the  week  he  is  preparing  to  feed  his 
flock,  and  not  the  least  thing,  in  his  reading  or  observation, 
that  can  add  to  the  requisite  material,  is  allowed  to  escape 
untreasured.     Thus  from  a  living  enthusiasm  he  waxes  strong. 

Earnestness,  an  element,  closely  allied  to  the  latter,  is  also 
requisite.  The  earnest  man  is  intent  on  carrying  his  point. 
He  has  an  aitn,  and  his  hearers  feel  it  when  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  them.  It  was  this  that  wrung  from  the  lips  of 
Agrippa,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  It 
was  this  that  extorted  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  groans  from  men  of 
all  ranks  when  Loyola  was  preaching.  Eminent  orators  are 
always  earnest  speakers.  When  Dr  Mason  returned  from  Scot- 
land, he  was  asked  wherein  lay  Chalmers'  strength.  "  In  his 
blood-earnestness,"  he  replied.  A  simple  Scotch  woman's  de- 
scription of  M'Cheyne's  preaching  told  the  secret  of  his  effec- 
tive appeals  :  "  He  preached  as  if  he  was  dyin'  a'most  to  have 
ye  converted."  What  an  increase  of  pulpit  power  if  all  preach- 
ers spoke  with  a  like  earnest  purpose  !  We  need  men  more 
like  Christ,  whose  soul  was  all  sensibility  ;  more  like  Paul,  who 
"travailed  in  birth  again"  for  immortal  souls ;  men  after  the 
stamp  of  good  John  Welsh — son-in-law  of  John  Knox — whose 
weeping  would  sometimes  awaken  his  wife,  whose  surprise  he 
relieved  by  saying,  "  O  woman,  I  have  the  souls  of  three  thou- 
sand to  answer  for,  and  I  know  not  how  it  is  with  many  of 
them  !"  men  who  could  say  to  their  flocks  with  Rutherford, 
"  My  witness  is  above,  that  your  heaven  would  be  two  heavens 
to  me,  and  the  salvation  of  you  all  as  two  salvations  to  me  ;" 
and  with  Brainerd,  "  t  cared  not  where  or  how  I  lived,  or  what 
hardships  I  went  through,  so  tliat  I  could  but  gain  souls  to 
Christ.  While  I  was  asleep,  I  dreamed  of  these  things,  and 
when  I  waked  the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  this  great 
work."  A  new  day  will  dawn  upon  the  churches,  when,  in 
answer  to  their  prayers,  a  race  of  ministers  thus  earnest  shall 
come  into  possession  of  their  pulpits. 

Passion  is  essential  to  the  greatest  effectiveness.  Deep 
feeling  is  contagious.  It  melts  and  wins  its  way.  Sermons 
from  burning  hearts  set  others  on  fire.  One  of  the  best  defi- 
nitions of  eloquence  is,  "  to  have  something  to  say  and  to  bum 
to  say  it."  If  the  eloquence  of  art  be  not  the  eloquence  of  the 
heart,  it  is  of  little  worth.  Sermons  fabricated  in  the  furnace 
are  very  different  from  sermons  constructed  with  the  cold- 
chisel  and  file.     Preaching  should  by  no  means  be  purely  emo- 
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tional ;  nor  yet  should  it  be  purely  intellectual.  Paul  will  not 
be  suspected  of  mental  imbecility,  nor  of  fanatical  weakness ; 
but  mark  what  he  said  to  the  Ephesian  elders  :  "  Remember 
that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every 
one  of  you,  night  and  day,  with  tears."  Let  cold,  heartless, 
"  intellectual"  preachers  ponder  this  statement  of  Paul !  It  is 
manly  to  weep.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  child-spirit,  and 
all  great  men  have  the  child-spirit  in  them.  Quick  sensibilities 
are  of  immense  value  to  a  minister.  They  are  "  the  electric 
fluid  that  pervades  the  region  of  the  heart,  throwing  its  subtle 
influence  upon  the  springs  of  thought,  and  shooting  its  light- 
ning through  every  channel."  Other  things  being  equal,  a 
man's  force  in  this  world  is  always  just  in  the  ratio  of  the  force 
of  his  heart.  A  full-hearted  man  is  generally  a  powerful  man. 
As  a  rule,  no  man  can  be  a  great  preacher  without  great  feel- 
ing. His  message,  like  the  dart  of  Acestes,  must  kiudle  as  it 
is  shot  forth.  Examine  the  past  and  the  present,  and  the  men 
of  mark  will  be  found  to  be  men  of  the  mighty  heart.  Let 
those,  then,  who  would  have  power  in  the  pulpit,  aim  at  a 
high  degree  of  subdued  passion.  Let  them  see  that  their  altar- 
candle,  besides  being  orthodox  and  straight,  is  made  to  hum  ; 
— that  their  production,  besides  having  body,  has  also  soul; 
and  in  delivering  it,  let  them  be  sure  that  the  heart  palpitates 
on  the  paper.* 

Prayer  is  necessary  to  pulpit  power.  It  is  said  of  Pericles, 
that  he  never  ascended  the  rostrum  without  invoking  the  gods ; 
much  less  should  we  without  prayer.  It  was  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  an  eminent  minister,  that  even  aesthetically  con- 
sidered, one  hour  of  prayer  is  a  better  preparation  for  sermon- 
writing  than  a  whole  day  of  study.  One  cannot  make  an 
edifying  sermon  while  the  heart  is  motionless.  He  must  have' 
the  internal  instruction  of  the  Spirit,  granted  in  answer  to 
sincere  supplication.  "  We  will  give  ourselves  to  prayer,  and 
to  the  ministry  of  the  word,"  said  the  apostles.  Prayer,  as 
one  argues  from  this  passage,  is  one-half  of  a  man's  ministry ; 
and  it  gives  to  the  other  half  all  its  power  and  success.  It  is 
incredible  how  much  of  light,  vigour,  strength,  sprightliness, 
will  come  to  the  mind  from  a  few  moments,  direct  communion 
with  God.  Rightly  spake  Payson  of  ministers  :  "  It  is  in  the 
closet  that  the  battle  is  lost  or  won." 

*  Says  Longinus ;  "  The  heart  is  the  source  of  all  true  eloquence."    Groethe 
has  thus  paraphrased  the  tliought ; 

"  Persuasion,  friend,  comes  not  by  toil  or  art ; 
Hard  study  never  made  the  matter  clearer ; 
'Tis  tlie  live  fountain  in  the  speaker's  heart. 
Sends  forth  the  streams  that  melt  the  ravished  hearer. 
Would  you  then  touch  the  heart,  the  only  method  known. 
My  worthy  friend,  is  first  to  have  one  of. your  oum.'' 
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Faith  is  essential  to  powerful  preaching.  "We  believe,"  says 
Paul,  "  therefore  we  speak."  He  who  believes  implicitly,  will 
feel  deeply  and  speak  forcibly.  Chrysostom,  to  help  hira  in 
composing  sermons,  imagined  the  communion  rails  around  the 
pulpit  crowded  with  listening  angels.  Charles  Simeon  kept 
the  picture  of  the  flaming  Henry  Martyn  hanging  in  his  study, 
that  it  might  seem  to  say  to  him,  "Be  in  earnest/  don't  trifle! 
don't  trifle !"  and  the  good  Simeon  would  gently  bow  to  the 
speakiog  picture,  and  say,  "  Yes,  I  will  be  in  earnest ;  I  will 
not  trifle  :  for  souls  are  perishing,  and  Jesus  is  to  be  glorified." 
But  to  the  man  of  faith,  there  is  present  more  than  listening 
angels,  or  a  sainted  martyr,  even  the  omniscient  Master  him- 
self ;  and  his  voice  is  heard  saying,  "  Be  thou  faithful !  Work 
while  the  day  lasts  !  Entreat  with  all  long-suffering  and 
tears ! "  and  under  its  influence,  how  can  he  loiter  ?  how  can 
he  preach  but  with  the  tenderest  importunity  ?  Summerfield, 
on  his  death-bed,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  if  I  might  be  raised  again, 
how  could  I  preach!  for  /  have  had  a  look  into  eternity!" 
But  faith  affords  such  a  look  into  eternity.  Future  things 
become  present.  The  very  surges  of  eternity  seem  beating 
against  his  study-door.  The  Judge  is  actually  coming  !  The 
worlds  are  burning  !  The  heavens  are  departing  !  The  throne 
is  set !  The  books  are  open  !  The  questions  are  being  put — 
to  Jiimi,  and  to  his  floch  !  and  the  angels  are  placing  these  on 
the  right  hand,  those  on  the  left !  There  is  heaven  with  its 
rapturous  songs,  and  myriads  of  shining  ones  ;  and  there  is  helly 
with  its 

" groans  that  end  not,  and  sighs 

That  always  sigh,  and  tears  that  ever  weep, 
And  ever  fall,  but  not  in  mercy's  sight :" 

and  with  all  this  before  him,  it  is  impossible  to  be  unmoved. 
His  spirit  is  stirred  within  him,  and  he  exclaims — "  No  !  these 
souls  shall  not  commit  suicide  !"  And,  after  first  crying  to 
God  on  his  knees,  he  goes  into  his  pulpit,  and  cries  out  to 
them;  and  there  is  nothing  that  is  strong  in  argument,  or 
sweet  in  entreaty,  or  thrilling  in  appeal,  that  he  does  not  seize 
upon,  and  appropriate  to  his  mighty  theme.  Thus  does  faith 
give  him  power. 

Holiness  is  essential  to  pulpit  power.  This  is  placed  last 
because  most  important.  Our  blessed  Lord  said  to  his  apostles, 
"Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you  ; "  and  he  gave  command  that,  when  he  should  be 
taken  up  from  them,  they  "  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  wait  for  the  j^omise  of  the  Father."  They  were  not 
qualified  to  preach  until  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  a  special  sense, 
had  come  upon  them,  Neither  is  any  one  This  alone  can 
bring  the  preacher  into  such  relations  to  God,  and  to  men,  and 
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to  his  work,  as  will  ensure  success.  The  holy  soul,  only,  is  in 
close  communication  with  the  Almighty,  whence  all  his  help 
must  come.  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him,  and  he  sheweth  tJieTn  his  covenant."  He  who  lies  in 
God's  bosom  draws  from  "the  hiding-place  of  his  power,"  both  the 
wisdom  to  know,  and  the  strength  to  wield,  the  word  of  truth. 
God  teaches  him  the  deep  things  of  the  kingdom,  and  clothes 
him  with  superhuman  energy.  Some  can  readily  be  recalled 
who  have  walked  among  us  in  other  days,  as  burning  and 
shining  lights,  because  of  their  peculiar  sanctity.  lia  one  sense, 
they  were  not  learned  and  eloquent ;  in  another  sense  they 
were.  Their  fellowship  was  with  the  Father  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  were  most  acceptable  and  useful 
preachers.  Their  sermons  were  fetched  up  from  the  depths  of 
their  souls.  They  were  fresh  and  entertaining.  Even  the 
texts  they  quoted  seemed  new,  from  having  been  steeped  in 
their  own  experience.  And  with  what  unction,  and  pathos, 
and  subduing  goodness  they  delivered  their  messages  ! 

It  is  common  to  disparage  the  present  as  compared  with  the 
past ;  but  still  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  the  holiness  of  the  pulpit  in  other  days  can 
be  found  among  ministers  now.  Is  there  a  man  living  that 
would  not  name,  as  the  first  requisite  to  increased  pulpit 
efficiency,  "  a  new  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  1" 

How  many  men,  now  weak  and  common-place  ministers, 
would  become  mighty  in  word  and  doctrine,  if  only  "  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost !"  The  people  would  wonder  at  them, 
as  if  made  anew.  Much  as  th«y  who  preach  need  many  things, 
they  need  nothing  half  so  much  as  more  communion  with  God, 
more  sympathy  with  Christ.  They  are  comparatively  feeble 
as  preachers,  because  feeble  as  Christians.  Their  lips  are  not 
touched  with  "the  coal  from  the  altar;"  therefore,  the  hearts 
of  the  people  do  not  "  bum  within  "  them. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  especially  by  those  coming  to 
the  ministry,  that  the  very  first  principle  in  the  philosophy  of 
doing  good  is  to  be  good  ;  that  if  one  would  have  power  in 
the  pulpit,  he  must  stand  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
as  the  angel  in  John's  vision  stood  in  the  sun.  Let  them  be 
particularly  watchful  against  a  professional  piety.  It  is  easy 
to  appear  religious,  to  speak  the  language,  and  do  the  duties, 
and  exhibit  the  feelings  of  religion,  when  it  is  merely  ex  officio, 
shadowy,  mechanical.  Awful  thought,  but  true  !  Constant 
attention  to  reUgious  subjects,  and  religious  offices,  is  liable  to 
induce  insensibility.  Professional  duty  becomes  one's  business, 
and  spirituality  in  its  performance  is  lost.  Because  engaged 
in  holy  things,  the  minister  is  esteemed  holy ;  and  he  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  holy,  and  so  lives  on  in  this  way,  forgetting 
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that  a  holy  office  does  not  make  one  holy  ; — forgetting  that  he 
may  be  spiritual  in  his  pulpit,  and  not  in  his  closet ; — forgetting 
that  he  may  be  the  keeper  of  others'  vineyards,  without  keep- 
ing his  own ; — forgetting  that  it  is  easier  to  declaim  against 
sins  in  others  than  to  mortify  them  in  himself; — aye,  forget- 
ting that  he  may  be  the  instrument  of  grace  to  others,  and  yet 
himself  be  lost ! 

Let  ministers  take  heed  to  these  things.  Let  the  startling 
language  of  Dr  Owen  ring  in  their  ears — "  He  that  would  go 
down  to  the  pit  in  peace,  let  him  obtain  a  great  repute  for  reli- 
gion ;  let  him  preach  and  labour  to  make  others  better  than 
he  is  himself,  and  in  the  mean  time  neglect  to  humble  his 
heart,  to  walk  with  God  in  a  manifest  holiness  and  usefulness  ; 
and  he  will  not  fail  of  his  end."  And  these  still  more  startling 
words  from  Swinnock — "  It  is  a  doleful  thing  to  fall  into  hell 
from  under  the  pulpit ;  but,  Oh !  how  dreadful  is  it  to  drop 
thither  out  of  it."  Let  all  who  minister  in  holy  things  see  to 
it,  that  they  are  thoroughly  honest  men,  without  hypocrisy. 
Let  them  taste  the  word  before  they  distribute  it,  and  be  able 
to  say  with  the  devoted  Shepherd,  "  I  have  never  preached  a 
sermon  to  others,  that  I  have  not  first  preached  to  my  own 
soul."  In  so  doing,  they  shall  magnify  their  office.  "  Clothed 
with  humility,"  "  nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith  and  sound 
doctrine,"  and  "filled  wdth  all  the  fulness  of  God,"  it  shall 
not  be  so  much  they  that  speak  as  Christ  who  dwelleth  in 
them  ;  and  their  words  shall  most  surely  be  "  with  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit,  and  with  power." 


Art.  V. — Darner  on  the  Sinless  Perfection  of  Jesus* 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  above-named  subject,  with  a 
mental  reference,  though  not  always  expressed,  to  recent  literary 
productions,  it  is  important  for  our  purpose  that  the  words  and 
narratives  in  the  life  of  Jesus  which  bear  reference  to  his  moral 
character  have,  in  point  of  credibility,  well-nigh  passed  un- 
challenged ;  and  we  are  therefore  relieved  from  entering  into 
preliminary  questions  of  that  nature.  Apart  from  a  priori 
grounds,  the  assaults  on  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  are  in  fact 
rather  passages  derived  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  which 
even  the  opponents  hold  to  be  faithful  and  credible  as  to  the 

*  This  important  and  valuable  article,  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Domer  of  Berlin, 
appeared  in  the  January  number  (1862)  of  the  Jahrbucherfiir  Deutsche  Theologie. 
—Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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moral  appearance  of  Christ,  and  the  impression  which  it  pro- 
duced. The  following  discussion  will  impose  upon  itself  a 
further  limitation.  It  will  refrain  from  entering  upon  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  a  sinless  and  yet  true  human 
life ;  and  also  from  drawing  inferences  from  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  as  to  his  origin  and  inner  nature,  and  rather  adhere 
strictly  to  this  question,  Whether  we  hold,  on  good  historical 
grounds,  and  with  a  good  conscience,  the  eeality  of  the  sinless 
perfection  of  Jesus  as  an  historical  fact.  Let  me  only  remark 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  that  those  who  regard  human 
nature  as  so  good  that  they  do  not  need  to  seek  a  Redeemer,  are 
wont  to  fall  into  striking  self-contradiction  when  they  speak  of 
the  sinlessness  of  Jesus ;  for  this,  on  the  very  contrary,  is  next 
doubted  because  evil  is  a  power  not  to  be  thoroughly  overcome 
in  any  man  by  his  own  powers.  Let  a  man  deal  in  earnest 
with  the  latter  experience,  without  playing  false  with  con- 
science and  its  problems,  and  he  will  feel  that  the  claims  of 
Christianity  deserve  a  hearing ;  and  that  just  because  sin  is 
such  an  invincible  power  in  us,  Christ  must  have  been  sinless, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  sin  in  us.  Were  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  content  with  that  power  of  evil  over  us  as  an  in- 
evitable destiny,  it  would  amount  to  the  assertion  of  an  essential 
contradiction  in  our  nature, — a  self-contradiction  to  the  idea 
of  the  morally  good  ;  and  therefore  of  a  dissolution  of  this  idea  at 
once,  since  it  unconditionally  demands  the  very  thing  which  is 
absolutely  denied  by  reason  of  its  impotence  physically.  Faith 
in  the  unconditional  rectitude  and  the  unconditional  goodness  of 
the  morally  good,  involves  in  it  that  this  is  the  only  true  reality, 
not  to  be  withstood  by  anything  physical, — not  an  empty,  im- 
potent "thou  shalt;"  but  the  principle  of  all  that  tnily  is.* 

I.  The  teue  Humanity  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  his  Sin- 
less HOLINKSS. 

We  approach  every  man  with  the  assumption,  which  never 
fails  us,  that  however  great  the  moral  differences  of  various  in- 
dividuals, yet  there  is  none  free  from  sin.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
perience of  yesterday ;  for  the  formation  of  this  opinion  the 
high  intellectual  culture  of  a  later  age  is  not  required.  It  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  was  applied  even  to  Him. 
There  were  not  wanting  some  who,  in  this  point,  considered 
Jesus    only    at    best  in   degree   different  from  others.      The 

*  Among  recent  writings  on  our  subject,  along  with  Ullman's  classical  work 
"  The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,"  6th  ed.  1854,  we  may  mention  some  WTitings  in 
the  English  language,  especially  Young's,  "  The  Christ  of  History  ;"  SchaflTs, 
"  The  Moral  Character  of  Christ."  Among  J'rench  works  on  our  subject,  may 
be  named,  on  the  one  side,  Edm.  de  Pressensfi,  "  Le  Kedemptcur  "  ("  The 
Redeemer  ") ;  on  the  other,  the  most  acute  hostile  work,  P6caut,  "  Le  Christ 
et  la  Conscience." 
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Pharisees  regarded  him  as  a  sianer,  because  he  did  not  observe 
their  Sabbath  commandment ;  because  he  did  not  share  the 
reverence  for  the  temple ;  because  he  did  not  enjoin  on  his  dis- 
ciples the  laws  of  purification,  fasting,  and  much  prayer,  according 
to  their  notions ;  because  he  did  not  place  the  claims  of  the 
external  Jewish  theocracy  and  its  independence  above  that  of 
the  Roman  state,  whose  money  they  had  accepted ;  not  to  speak 
of  his  testimony  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  They  sought  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  did  God  service  in  persecuting 
him.  In  like  manner  Judas  Iscariot  thought  himself  justified 
in  taking  offence  at  the  anointing  of  Jesus  by  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  called  to  interest  himself  in  the  supposed  waste  of 
what  might  have  been  given  to  the  poor.  To  this  is  added  his 
treachery,  whether  it  was  that  before  committing  it  he  cherished 
the  suspicion  that  Jesus  wanted  courage  to  proceed  with  the 
establishment  of  his  Messianic  kingdom,  and  therefore  needed 
an  impulse  by  which  he  must  be  driven  forward,  if  lie  would 
not  fail ;  or  whether  he  fancied  that,  in  spite  of  his  testimony 
regarding  himself,  he  wanted  an  actually  divine  call,  as  he 
neglected  all  those  appliances  which,  in  Judas's  opinion,  were 
needful  for  success. 

On  the  other  hand  his  disciples,  especially  the  eleven,  unex- 
pectedly received  and  preserved  that  impression  of  a  wonderful 
elevation  and  greatness  in  his  person  and  moral  character,  which 
even  Judas  Iscariot  did  not  at  first  resist ;  their  soul  is  ever 
more  indissolubly  attached  to  him,  and  ever  more  and  more 
filled  with  admiration  of  him,  even  to  adoration.*  For  they 
were  imbued  with  the  deepest  conviction,  which  they  after- 
wards sealed  with  their  blood,  that  every  human  measure  that 
could  be  applied  to  him  was  too  narrow  and  too  contracted. 
They  who  enjoyed  the  most  confidential  intercourse  with  him, 
who  must  have  observed  and  known  him  most  intimately,  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  a  sinless  Saviour  has  arisen  among 
mankind,  who  is  the  Redeemer,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets ;  and  that  to  suffer  and  die  for  him  is  gain,  and 
only  the  grateful  reciprocation  of  his  love.  And  this  preaching 
of  him  has  founded  the  church,  gathered  out  a  world  of  redeemed 
ones,  and  placed  a  boundary  line  as  clear  and  manifest  as  any 
event  in  general  history  between  a  perishing,  lost  world  and  a 
world  restored  and  becoming  green  again. 

The  eleven  were  not  utterly  inaccessible  to  the  offence  which 
the  Pharisees,  Judas,  and  others  took  at  Jesus ;  for  the  power 
of  moral  traditions  over  what  is  good  and  pious,  goes  to  an 
immeasurable  extent ;  especially  if,  as  in  Judea,  they  mingle 

*  It  is  worthy  6i  remark,  that  sinless  holiness  was  not  one  of  the  features  of 
the  then  prevalent  conception  of  the  Messiah. 
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imperceptibly  with  national  patriotism,  and  error  has  assumed 
an  embodiment  and  organization,iand  found  a  system  supporting 
itself  on  holy  Scripture,  and  ruling  life  down  to  its  minutest 
details.  The  more  we  weigh  it,  the  higher  must  we  rate  the 
spiritual  power  influencing  not  only  the  understanding,  but  the 
conscience  of  him  who  raised  his  disciples  high  above  these 
stumblingblocks  lying  so  near  the  national  mind,  and  enabled 
them  to  found  their  soul's  salvation  upon  him  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  Judaism.  If  he  was  not  pious  and  upright  after 
the  ideal  of  the  Jews,  there  must  have  been  something  else  to 
supply  this  want,  something  higher,  the  ^dew  of  an  original 
holy  purity  and  goodness,  which  attached  their  consciences  to 
him,  so  that  they  were  ready,  in  virtue  of  this  impression,  to 
allow  themselves  and  their  inherited  moral  and  religious  con- 
ceptions to  be  formed  and  remodelled  by  him,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  measure  and  to  judge  him  by  them. 

Even  his  enemies  the  Pharisees,  however,  betray  the  impres- 
sion of  a  quite  original  and  wonderful  elevation.  For  tliough 
they  r^arded  him  as  a  sinner  and  despiser  of  the  law,  from  the 
view-point  of  their  inherited  moral  and  religious  axioms,  yet 
they  could  not  stop  short  at  this,  and  view  him  as  an  ordinary 
sinAil  man,  or  teacher  of  error.  Rather,  he  appeared  to  them 
in  the  very  estrangement  in  which  they  had  placed  themselves 
towards  him,  so  much  one  possessed  of  power  (Matt.  vii.  29  ; 
John  vii  46),  so  wonderfully  firm,  strong,  and  great  of  his  kind, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  attribute  to  him  a  superhuman  power 
of  evil,  aJfter  they  had  resolved  not  to  concede  to  him  a  super- 
human power  of  good. 

The  coat  of  mail,  the  outward  scaffolding  of  those  once  power- 
fid  Jewish  traditions  about  moral  and  religious  things,  is  burst 
through  by  Christianity.  There  are  no  longer  any  who  share  in 
those  Jewish  stumblingblocks.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  become 
the  triumphant  general  conviction  that  Jesus  again  evoked  the 
source  of  the  original  moral  and  religious  consciousness  from 
the  rubbish  of  dead  forms  and  institutions.  What  was  then  a 
stumblingblock  to  many,  so  that  they  only  believed  on  him  in 
spite  of  them,  or  wholly  came  short,  is  now  to  us  rather  a  sign  how 
high  he  towered  above  his  time  in  moral  T»nsdora  and  virtue, 
a  sign  that  has  now  become  an  argument  to  attract  to  him,  and 
to  awaken  confidence^  It  may  be  that  in  a  state  of  more  ad- 
vanced knowledge,  those  very  stumbling  blocks  or  doubts  (after- 
wards to  be  discnssed),  occasioned  ^^  other,  and  these,  perhaps^ 
heathen  views,  may  have  a  similar  application,  and  that  man- 
kind may  just  discern  in  these  veiy  points  peculiar  revelations 
of  his  moral  elevation  and  of  his  divine  originality.  At  least, 
there  will  ever  be  the  same  alternative,  to  which  the  suspicion 
against  his  moral  purity  and  perfection  must  come,  viz.,  that  if  he 
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is  a  sinner  at  all,  in  spite  of  his  testimonies  r^arding  himself  he 
sorely  cannot  any  longer  be  called  pte-emineatly  pious  and  pure  ; 
but  only  the  dilemma  remains  wludi  was  presented  to  the  Phari- 
sees, when  they  reached  the  veige  of  the  an  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "  singularly  and  marvelkn^j  soperfanman  either  in  evil 
OT  in  good. 

But,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  whom  we  most  hold  to  be 
worthy  of  belief  pro  and  comtra  in  this  matter,  if  we  wonld 
speak  of  it  in  general,  does  not  Christ  himself  ac^owledge 
a  perfect  equality  with  mankind  ?  Does  he  not  himself  by  word 
and  deed,  as  it  were,  repudiate  for  himself  perfect  goodness? 

Certainly  his  identity  with  ns  in  his  ethical  nature  may  not 
be  abridged  or  curtailed.  He  was  not  merely  in  a  phydeal  and 
intellectual,  but  in  an  ethical,  point  of  view,  not  perfect  from 
the  first  He  learned  obedienoa  He  first  proved  and  main- 
tained his  sympathy  with  us  in  its  fullest  power  only  when  he 
was  rejected  by  mankind.  He  grew  in  favour,  not  only  with 
men,  but  with  God.  Growth  points  bac^  to  previoaB  defect,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  forwards  to  an  absolute  goal,  to  wfaidi 
reality  approaches  only  by  d^reea  Now,  if  defect  in  perfec- 
tion were  identical  with  sinfulness,  then  certainly  real  homani^ 
and  sinfulness  would  be  identicaL  But  the  ethicsd  goal  of  per- 
fection sets  before  it  gradual  attainment,  and  excludes  tl^  fimsh- 
ing  stroke  firom  the  b^'nning.  Absolute  normality  oonasfcs 
well  enough  with  the  r^lity  of  progzess.  If  the  complacency 
of  God  rests  on  every  stage  of  a  normal  progress,  it  surely  may 
also  be  said  that  it  rests  upon  it  in  a  higher  d^ree,  the  nearer 
it  has  come  to  the  goal  of  perfection,  because  almormal  poasi- 
Inlities  are  already  just  so  much  the  more  overcome,  and  the 
condition  of  immut£^le  confirmation,  of  ihe  absolute  union  of 
the  ethically  free  and  of  the  ethically  necessary  is  already  ad- 
vanced so  much  nearer.  This  leads  to  a  second  thing  which 
we  must  attoibute  to  real  humanity,  the  lialMlily  to  temptation, 
the  passage  through  conflicts  and  temptations. 

Jesus  says  himself  that  he  had  been  in  ruoaafuu^,  not  onoe 
<Hily,  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  temptation,  bat 
also  on  other  occasions,  and  sabaequently  (Luke  iv.  13 ;  xziL  28). 
Some,  as  Schleiermacher,  seek  to  weaken  the  force  of  this,  by 
admitting  in  him  only  conflicts  with  outward  foes,  but  not  temp- 
tations at  all,  in  order  to  guard  his  sinlcaKneaa  Others  view  in 
this  a  proof  that  not  even  Jesus  cmtimied  free  from  nn.  Botk 
agree  in  this,  that  any  resistance  of  one  side  of  man  to  the  good 
is  an  evil  lust,  though  only  in  germ.  Hence  Jthe  petitioo^in 
Gethsemane,  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me,"  and  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  are  either  no  histo- 
rical facts,  as  Schleiermacher  contends,  or  prove  that  even  in 
Jesus  there  were  stirrings  of  the  germ  of  evil,  though,  aa  Moi- 
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ken  and  Irving  maintain,  it  was  always  held  in  check,  and  never 
penetrated  into  the  personal  life  which  was  to  regenerate  and  trans- 
form our  assumed  sinful  nature.  This  last  view  is  so  far  correct, 
that  Christ  had  a  real  moral  task,  not  only  external  to  himself, 
but  in  himself,  which  could  not  be  solved  from  the  beginning,  if 
he  was  to  be  like  us  ;  that  his  corporeal  nature  had  not  of  itself 
spiritual  impulses  and  discipline  in  its  subjection  to  the  will  of 
the  spirit ;  that  it  had  not  by  nature  the  same  law  of  life  with 
the  spirit,  but  was  first  only  loosely  connected  with  spirit,  and 
its  unity  with  the  spirit  as  a  promptly  ministering  organ,  con- 
senting even  to  the  self-sacrifice  to  which  it  was  called,  could 
only  be  the  result  of  an  ethical  process  ;•  that  this  union  of  the 
spirit  with  the  physical  and  bodily  life  was  a  real  labour,  and 
might  become  a  conflict.  But  the  opinion  is  wrong,  that  this 
loose  connection,  which  was  gradually  to  attain  perfect  unity, 
or  that  the  assumed  bodily  nature,  as  such,  is  evil  in  itself. 
That  the  bodily  and  physical  nature  of  man  shrinks  from  suffer- 
ing and  death,  is  not  evil,  but  belongs  to  its  (metaphysical)  good- 
ness. The  opposition  which  its  natural  inclination  makes  to 
suffering  and  death  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  so  very  proper  in 
its  place,  that  a  longing  on  the  part  of  the  sensitive  human 
nature  of  Christ  for  suffering  and  death  would  rather  have 
been  un-natural,  and  would  have  deprived  his  self-sacrifice  of 
its  value.  It  would  have  converted  it  into  a  seeking  of  his  own. 
Moreover,  to  this  innocent  conflict  in  Jesus  were  added  tradi- 
tions, hallowed  by  antiquity,  and  by  the  authority  of  his  dearest 
relations,  as  well  as  by  the  Messianic  anticipations  of  the  whole 
people,  above  which  he  could  not,  from  his  birth,  be  exalted,* 
but  only  by  the  severe  toil  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  fathom- 
ing the  true  will  of  God  ;  and  as  these  traditions  and  still  more 
the  temptations  of  the  prince  of  this  world  might  lead  him  to  flee 
from  suffering,  or  to  a  wrong  use  of  that  conflict,  which  was 
innocent  in  itself,  but  capable  of  leading  to  sin,  we  have  grounds 
enough  for  discerning  the  necessity  of  a  severe  conflict  prepared 
for  him,  while  we  have  no  warrant  to  infer  sin  from  the  fact  of 
such  a  conflict ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  cessation  of  this  struggle 
would  furnish  a  proof  that  the  ethical  process  imposed  on  him 
had  come  to  a  dead  lock. 

It  is  true  we  have  not,  before  his  baptism,  any  trace  of  such 
conflicts  and  temptations.  Though  we  may  not  question  the 
severe  toil  of  Jesus  up  to  the  time  of  his  baptism,  the  disci- 
pline in  obedience  towards  his  parents,!  in  silent  persever- 

*  Though  this  supposition  and  the  following  one,  that  sin  might  have  en- 
siled, are  no  uncommon  conclusions  in  the  German  theology,  they  are  out  of 
keeping  with  right  views  of  the  Incarnation. — Ed.  B.  S^  F.  E.  R. 

t  His  obedience  to  his  parents  is  expressly  mentioned  for  the  period  also 
after  his  twelfth  yeai-,  Luke  ii.  51.     The  record  of  his  first  visit  to  a  feast  is  by 
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ance,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  contrast  between  his  higher 
self-consciousness,  as  it  manifested  itself  since  his  twelfth  year, 
and  his  mean  condition,*  yet  the  harder  struggles  were  spared 
for  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  earlier  life  of  retirement 
bears,  in  comparison  with  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  even,  clear  mirror,  of  an  untroubled,  quiet  stream, 
in  which  the  approbation  of  man  at  such  an  harmonious  youth, 
as  well  as  the  complacency  of  God,  was  reflected,  Luke  ii.  52. 
It  was  no  disorder  in  him,  but  the  disorder  and  sin  without 
him,  which  occasioned  him  the  contests,  temptations,  sufferings, 
which  filled  his  official  life.  These  later  conflicts  were  only 
assigned  him  because  he  remained  the  pure  One,  had  become 
the  morally  harmonious  one  in  the  midst  of  moral  anarchy  ;  but 
they  became,  notwithstanding,  inward  and  personal  struggles 
in  him  ;  for  he  must  introduce  the  power  of  his  harmony  and  his 
sufferings,  in  order  to  overcome  the  disharmony  in  the  world. 
He,  the  righteous  one,  must,  as  it  were,  in  a  way  of  suffering, 
take  upon  himself  the  disorder   and    disharmony,  must  live 

no  means  recorded  as  one  of  an  act  of  disobedience,  or  of  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  boy  Jesus.  Jesus  knows  nothing  of  the  departure  and  anxiety  of  his 
parents  about  him ;  and,  summary  as  the  record  is,  it  nevertheless  shews  that 
the  child-like  certainty  possessed  the  mind  of  Jesus  that  he  was  not  staying 
in  the  temple  against  the  will  of  his  parents,  but  that  his  pleasure  in  the  holy 
things  would  rejoice  them,  and  that  they  would  make  no  effort  to  tear  him 
away  from  them  until  he  had  refreshed  and  satisfied  himself.  Only  the  un- 
founded assumption  of  an  omniscience  of  the  boy  Jesus,  whereby  he  would 
have  had  knowledge  of  the  pain  of  his  mother,  would  make  the  matter  difficult. 
Such,  however,  does  not  consist  with  his  questioning  the  teachers. 

*  Forebodings  of  his  conflicts,  which  the  history  of  the  temptation  an- 
nounces, might,  in  this  respect,  happen  in  the  period  before  the  baptism,  when 
the  divine  seal  and  testimony  of  God's  approbation  was  stamped  on  his  former 
life.  After  his  twelfth  year  he  knew  God  to  be  in  a  special  sense  his  Father ; 
and  as  the  difference  of  his  pure  nature  from  that  of  other  men  could  not 
escape  him,  so  his  wish  to  serve  and  help  the  world  and  his  people  would  as  cer- 
tainly be  excited  in  him,  as  his  heart  was  full  of  love.  Just  as  we  cannot  assume 
that  he  had  a  definite  consciousness  of  his  calling  as  Redeemer  while  still  a 
boy  and  youth,t  when  his  task  was  rather  personally  to  be  about  his  Father's 
business,  and  to  be,  both  at  home  and  in  the  temple,  absorbed  in  divine  things, 
Bo  this,  his  calling,  must  certainly  have  dawned  upon  him  before  his  baptism. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  sought  and  found  the  divine  seal  to 
it,  the  Father's  answer  to  the  question  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  Son  regard- 
ing the  work  of  his  life.  The  superficial  opinion  of  Strauss,  P6caut,  and 
others,  that  this  coming  of  Jeon»  to  baptism  proves  his  consciousness  of  sin,  J  a'i^'v>. 
would  then  only  be  worthy  of  regard  if  the  baptism  of  John,  historically  viewed, 
could  be  proved  to  have  had  the  exclusive  design  of  working  repentance.  But, 
according  to  the  gospels,  it  had  the  more  comprehensive  design  to  prepare  for 
the  dawn  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  invite  men  to  the  resolution,  to  which 
Jesus  had  also  in  his  way  dedicated  himself,  ver.  12,  to  subordinate  and  sacri- 
fice everything  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  Jesus  apprehended  his  baptism, 
as  he  places  it  in  closest  connection  with  his  submission  to  suffering,  and  with 
his  sacrifice  for  the  world,  Luke  xii.  50  ;  Mark  x.  38,  39.  Compare  my  article 
on  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  Piper's  Uvang.  Kalendar,  1860. 

t  Christ's  own  language,  when  a  boy  of  twelve  years  (Luke  li.  49),  would  seem  to  Imply  the 
rery  opposite.— Ed.  B.  <t  F.  E.  R. 
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through  it,  and  taste  it,  in  order  to  establish  a  power  which  is  not 
only  harmonious  in  itself,  but  so  potent  in  harmony  as  to  take  the 
disharmony  into  itself,  master  it,  and  transform  it  into  harmony. 

The  impression  that  the  labours  and  the  conflicts  of  his 
PUBLIC  life  were  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  an  ethical  conflict 
in  Jesus  himself,  but  only  upon  him,  because  his  ethical  self- 
cultivation  had  come  to  its  goal  at  his  baptism,  has  constantly 
pressed  itself  on  men's  minds  from  an  ancient  date.  It  is  not 
purity  defending  itself  against  a  possible  disharmony,  and  ever 
more  and  more  excluding  that  possibility  ;  but  it  is  virtue  seek- 
ing the  disharmony  without,  and  taking  it  up  into  itself!,  which 
forms  the  character  of  his  public  life  ;  and  in  this  direction  his 
entire  somatic  and  physical  organism  must  follow  him,  in  spite 
of  the  natural  and  just  resistance  that  health  offers  to  sickness, 
life  to  death,  purity  to  the  touch  of  impurity.  To  this  promptness 
in  following  the  organism  was  to  become  accustomed,  not  that 
Jesus  might  thus  acquire  purity  and  personal  virtue,  but  that 
he  might  lead  personal  virtue  officially  through  self-sacrifice. 

It  is  an  inadequate  view,  if  we  put  this  manifestation  of  his 
moral  perfection  as  something  so  different  from  what  is  the 
universal  problem,  that  we  assume  as  the  basis  of  it  a  divine 
freedom,  bound  to  no  law,  in  which  also  his  humanity  parti- 
cipated. He  is,  it  is  said,  the  free  Son  of  God,  whose  moral 
duty  was  no  such  self-sacrifice.  He  is  Lord  of  the  ]aw,  and 
therefore  did  not  need  to  fulfil  it  for  himself.  Whatever  moral 
arbitrariness  appears  in  this  phraseology  is  blameworthy.  Such 
a  freedom  from  the  law  as  would  be  the  mistress  of  it,  and 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Communicatio  idiomatum  to 
the  humanity  of  Jesus,  which,  without  detriment  to  the  moral 
perfection,  niight  act  as  it  pleased,  simply  according  to  its  own 
choice,  is  a  misconception.*  Arbitrariness  dwells  not  with  God. 
Such  a  super-ethical  elevation  would  rather  be  a  falling  below 
the  ethical — because  belonging  to  the  category  of  absolute 
authority,  nay,  subject  to  it ;  and  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus, 
its  natural  identity  with  ours,  would  not  be  consistent  with  it. 
If  he  be  the  sinlessly  Holy,  he  is  certainly  also  the  Free,  and 
high  above  the  level  of  the  law,  but  only  in  such  a  way  that 
law  has  become  life  and  reality  in  him.  He  does  not  first  be- 
come good  and  virtuous  through  his  calling,  he  but  executes  it  in 
the  power  of  his  own  virtue ;  yet  his  calling,  normal  as  it  is  iu 


*  The  old  divines  before  Piscator  held  that  Christ's  humanity  was  not  neces- 
sarily under  the  law  on  his  own  account,  and  that  he  did  not  obey  the  law  for 
himself.  This  is  not  here  overthrown  or  refuted.  The  question  which  they 
correctly  decided  was  not,  Did  Christ  reqxure  to  obey,  as  all  creatures  must  ? 
but,  Must  Christ  be  under  the  law  on  his  own  account,  or  to  win  a  right- 
eousness to  U3  ?  And  they  correctly  said,  To  win  it  for  his  people. — Ed. 
B.  #  F.  E.  R. 
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every  man,  is  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  his  person,  that  he 
can  only  maintain  himself  in  the  position  he  assumed  at  his 
entrance  on  his  mission  when  he  responds  to  his  calling,  and 
yields  to  the  new  sacrifices  which  the  will  of  God  imposes  upon 
him  in  it — sacrifices  which,  as  above  mentioned,  touch  the  in- 
nermost constitution  of  his  harmoniously-ordered  personal  cha- 
racter, imposing  certain  inward  experience  of  the  disharmony 
without  him.  But  however  unique  and  peculiar  his  mission, 
and  however  thoroughly  free  and  devoted  his  love,  so  far  as 
we  had  no  legal  claim  to  it,  still  it  was  not  his  at  his  discretion, 
if  he  were  morally  perfect,  to  be  and  to  exercise  such  love. 
There  was  a  higher  moral  necessity  for  him  ;  without  it  he 
would  not  have  been  morally  perfect ;  and  however  different 
the  measure  of  his  powers  was  from  that  of  others,  he  could 
only  satisfy  that  love  which  acted  in  him  as  divinely  free  and 
divinely  wise,  by  placing  all  these  powers  entirely  at  its  ser- 
vice, just  as  this  same  thing  is  also  our  higher  law  of  life. 

Hence,  because  he  was  and  remained  genuinely  human  in 
his  calHng,  however  unique,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  he 
exhibited  a  different  moral  behaviour  than  passes  current  among 
men ;  that  he  was  elevated  above  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
family,  the  moral  duty  of  obedience  to  authorities,  and  the 
moral  right  of  property ;  that  he  used  to  regard  all  these  only 
as  far  as  he  pleased,  and  that  he  might  violate  general  human 
duties  in  these  respects  in  the  interest  of  his  higher  calling,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  greatness  of  his  person.*     In  the  moral  domain 

*  My  excellent  friend,  the  late  Professor  Bonifas,  in  Montauban,  whose 
early  loss  I  bitterly  lament  for  myself,  and  still  more  for  science,  especially  in 
the  French  Church — for,  after  his  beautiful  first  fruits,  distinguished  service 
w^s  to  be  expected  from  him — has  said  many  beautiful  things  in  his  article  in 
tlie^  Espirance,  on  Pecaut's  writing,  in  which  I  perfectly  concur.  But  when 
he  explains  some  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  the  way  that  the  usual  moral 
laws  incumbent  on  us  were  not  incumbent  on  him,  this  appears  to  me  hazar- 
dous and  superfluous  to  his  object.  Hazardous,  because  then  Christ  would  not 
have  exhibited  our  morality,  and  into  it  would  have  entered  what  Christolo- 
gically  borders  on  Docetism,  and  morally  borders  on  Antinomianism,  and 
which  would  subject  to  question  the  universal,  eternal,  and  absolute  character 
of  morality.  The  consequence  would  be  the  necessity  of  instituting  a  purely 
empirical  or  positivistic  origin  of  ordinary  morals.  But  no  such  expedient  is 
necessary.  As  to  the  objection  that  Jesus  damaged  the  Gadarenes,  Matt,  viii., 
it  would  be  pertinent  only  if  he  had  either  willed  this  injury  or  known  it 
beforehand.  There  is  no  gi-ound  for  the  first  supposition  ;  rather,  it  is  certain 
enough  that  the  accident  which  closed  the  Gadarenes  to  him  happened  with- 
out his  will.f  Certainly  this  issue  of  the  affair  would  at  once  have  occurred 
to  any  one,  if  we  put  the  matter  as  is  so  often  done :  Jesus  permitted  the  devils 
to  go  into  the  swine.  But  that  is  not  the  statement  of  the  evangelists  ;  and  if 
any  will  not  believe  their  narrative,  they  must  not  seek  to  derive  argument 
from  them  against  the  sinfulness  of  Jesus.  They  record  that  the  demons 
prayed  him  not  to  banish  them  back  into  the  abyss,  but  to  be  permitted  to  go 

•j"  The  language  of  Jesus,  vraytrt,  is  plainly  a  permissive  imperative ;  and  it  is  more 
natural  to  regard  the  event,  with  Lisco,  as  an  act  of  punitive  discipline  upon  the  Jewish  pro- 
prietors driving  a  trade  not  in  harmony  with  their  Jewish  religion.— Ed.  B.  &  F.E.  R. 
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the  higher  includes  the  lower,  pre&erves  and  confirms  it  IN  its 
PLACE.  The  opposite  would  lead  to  various  species  of  the 
morally  good,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  views,  and  would 
introduce  inner  contradictions  and  caprice  in  the  moral  world. 
But  it  is  certainly  only  in  its  place.  God  is  the  highest  good ; 
without  him,  or  contrary  to  him,  nothing'  may  be  loved  or 
spared.*     Thus  everything  depends  on  understanding  what  is 

with  the  herd.  Jesus  does  not  command  them  to  do  that ;  he  only  permits 
them,  as  ho  does  not  banish  them,  as  they  feared,  into  the  abyss.  Since  he 
does  not  do  this,  they  retain  liberty,  not  immediately,  it  ia  true,  but  yet 
mediately  to  do  damage  to  men.  This  liberty  they  use  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  seek  by  means  of  it  to  damage  the  cause  of  Jesus.  But  we  have  no  right 
to  demand  that  it  belonged  to  the  official  prescience  of  Jesus  to  prevent  what 
they  would  do  in  the  herd  of  swine,  or  that  his  power  should  ward  off  damage 
to  property,  which  may  come  equally  by  storm,  tempest,  or  pestilence.  Com- 
pare Trench,  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  ed.  5,  1856,  pp.  151-180. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  of  the  cursing  of  the  iig-tree,  in  which  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  damage  was  really  done  by  it,  an  unfruitful  fig-tree  being  no 
better  than  barren  wood.  The  action  of  Jesus,  however,  is  no  epideictic 
miracle,  whose  object  was  annihilation,  but  a  symbolical  action,  the  object  of 
which  was  an  awakening  warning  of  the  people  and  city  of  Jerusalem  for 
their  repentance  unto  life,  a  warning  of  impending  judgment ;  for  Israel  is  the 
unfruitful  fig-tree,  which  cumbers  the  ground,  and  which  is  cut  down,  because 
it  does  not  improve,  is  only  rich  in  leaves  above  others,  promising,  pretentious, 
but  disappointing  hope  (in  the  fig-tree,  leaves  certainly  warrant  us  to  look  for 
fruit,  because  the  fruit  comes  before  the  leaves) .  (Compare  Luke  xiii.  6-9 ; 
Trench,  p.  439.) 

*  When  Jesus  (John  ii.  4),  with  a  severe  word,  directs  his  mother  to  the 
exercise  of  patience,  and  permits  her  not  to  interfere  with  his  calling  (as  he 
deals  with  Peter  similarly  (Matt.  xvi.  22),  he  gave  her  something  which  she 
needed,  if  she  was  to  come  to  faith  in  him.  He  faithfully  observed  the  duty 
of  a  son,  even  in  his  last  words  on  the  cross  (John  xix.  2).  But  for  Mary  (as 
in  a  less  degree  for  his  brothers)  it  was,  from  obvious  reasons,  more  diificult 
than  for  others  to  subordinate  herself  to  him  as  her  Redeemer,  on  whom  she, 
as  well  as  others,  must  believe.  Hence  love  to  her,  which  could  not  be  with- 
out truth,  could  not  otherwise  evince  itself  than  by  the  fact  that  he  could  con- 
cede nothing  more  to  her  than  to  others,  when  he  was  acting  and  speaking  in 
his  office.  By  placing  her  in  the  position  becoming  her,  which  she  feels  at 
once  (John  ii.  5),  he  lightens  and  facilitates  faith  to  her  as  much  as  possible, 
and  imparts  a  counterpoise  to  the  customary  intercourse  of  life.  He  honours 
her  as  his  mother,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  his  Father,  of  his  office,  and  of 
true  love  to  her  soul.  Things  which  in  themselves  do  not  possess  moral 
necessity  and  utility,  and  belonged  only  to  conventional  propriety,  Jesus  did 
not  allow  when  he  foresaw  that  there  would  grow  out  of  them  danger  and 
violence  to  the  salutary  and  decisive  step  in  life  which  was  just  on  the  point 
of  ripening.  Thus  he  addresses  him  who  would  first  go  bid  farewell  to  those 
who  were  at  home  at  his  house,  before  he  will  follow  him,  "  No  man  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God."  And  to  him  who  would  leave  him  again,  in  order  to  bury  his  father, 
he  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  dead  body  of  his  father  would  not  lack 
burial,  and  that  his  presence  was  not  required  for  the  last  honours  to  be  paid 
to  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  him  away  from  the  over-estimation  of 
a  service  to  the  dead,  which  to  Jesus  himself  is  only  a  single  symbol  of  a 
spiritually  dead  existence,  to  the  divine  fountain  of  life,  to  fellowship  with 
God,  to  whom  even  the  dead  live  (Luke  xx.  38),  and  who,  little  as  he  desires 
outward  sacrifices  and  gifts  from  childreTi  at  the  expense  of  the  necessity  of 
parents  (Matt.  xv.  4-6),  will  as  little  permit  a  filial  love  which  places  the  soul 
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the  truly,  the  divinely  good,  not,  however,  the  conventionally 
moral — not  that  certain  moral  representations  of  a  particular 
age  or  nation  are,  without  examination,  to  be  made  a  rule  by 
which  to  measure  Jesus,  instead  of  first  rectifying  our  own  views 
of  the  moral,  as  we  have  seen  above  in  relation  to  the  Pharisees. 
But  a  word  about  this  below. 

But  does  not  Jesus  himself  say  to  the  young  man,  "  Whycallest 
thou  me  good  ?  No  one  is  good  save  God  alone/'  (Matt  xix.  1 6, 
and  following  verses).  Some  have  desired  to  interpret  this  as  a 
reproof,  that  the  youth  regarded  him  as  a  good  human  master,  in- 
stead of  the  Son  of  God.  Certainly  Jesus  meant  not  to  point 
him  away  from  himself  to  God — to  a  God  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sending  of  Jesus — as  if  the  youth  had  no  need  of 
Jesus.  It  is  true  he  does  not  say  to  him,  Thou  hast  not  kept  the 
commandments,  as  thou  thinkest,  from  youth  up  ;  but  tells  him 
that  he  is  not  perfect,  and  invites  him  to  follow  him,  which 
would  discover  to  him  more.  Nor  are  the  words  of  Jesus  to  be 
understood  as  implying  that  voluntary  poverty  would  be  his 
perfection,  for  the  demand  to  renounce  his  goods  is  only  the 
negative  side  of  the  summons  to  the  following  of  Jesus,  which 

in  the  background,  but  claims  the  heart  of  man,  and  infuses  into  it  a  still  higher 
than  natural  love  to  parents.  The  hating  of  fathers  and  mothers  (Luke  xiv. 
26)  is  manifestly  to  be  understood  cum  gravo  salts,  and  cannot  be  taken  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  hating  of  our  own  life,  demanded  in  the  same  place. 
Everywhere  zeal  and  conflict  with  natural  affection  is  demanded,  when  it 
idolatrously  and  self -contentedly  interferes  with  the  higher  love ;  but  the  self- 
denial  and  the  struggle  against  such  ungodly  love  which  is  here  demanded  is 
itself  again  only  a  condition  of  true  life  and  of  the  resurrection  of  true  love 
(Luke  xvii.  23 ;  Matt.  xix.  29  ;  Luke  xiv.  26).  With  regard  to  the  decisive 
step  which  Christ  demands,  viz.,  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
leave  all  other  goods  behind,  and  to  count  as  gain  all  loss  in  money,  property, 
honour  among  men,  the  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  period  of  Jesus's 
sojoxirn  on  earth,  the  outward  disruption  of  previous  employments  and  relation- 
ships being  a  condition  of  following  Jesus,  which  is  no  more  the  case.  Jesus, 
in  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  was  contained,  could  only  be  in  one  place  at  one 
time ;  and,  consequently,  all  who  sought  the  kingdom  of  God  must  also  join 
his  train,  and  break  old  relationships.  After  his  exaltation,  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  has  more  and  more  omnipresence — nay,  it  works  as  a  leaven  on 
earthly  relationships.  Hence,  in  order  to  draw  near  to  Christ,  it  usually 
requires  only  the  separation  of  times  for  retirement  and  self-recollection, 
rather  than  a  change  of  place  or  calling.  The  exposition  just  given  explains 
a  list  of  passages  which  on  a  superficial  consideration  have  given  offence,  or 
which  do  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  pure  moral  conceptions,  because  many 
found  in  them  the  opinion  that  the  true  following  of  Christ  is  inconsistent 
with  the  pursuit  of  an  ordinary  calling,  with  riches,  or  the  administration  of 
fortune,  or  even  with  entrance  into  the  marriage  relationship.  (Compare 
Matt.  ix.  9,  5,  29,  and  following  verses ;  vi.  25,  and  following  verses;  x.  37-39  ; 
xii.  48,  and  following  verses ;  xvi.  24-26 ;  xix,  21 ;  Luke  vi.  24 ;  xvi.  1,  19 ; 
xviii.  23  ;  xii.  33.)  Connected  with  this,  it  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  first  limitation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  local  boundaries,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  separation  from  house  and  home  to  follow  Christ,  won  for  itself  the 
means  of  overcoming  those  limits  by  numerous  labourers  in  the  mission  ser- 
vice, and  thus  procuring  room  and  material  for  a  second  stage  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  systematic,  ethical  elevation  of  earthly  relationships. 
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he  would  no  longer  need,  if  he  had  already  kept  the  law  from 
his  youth  up,  or  should  have  earned  for  himself  a  supererogatory 
perfection  by  his  voluntary  poverty.     Verse  23  shews  plainly 
that  in  Jesus's  eyes  the  youth  was  outside  the  kingdom  of  God, 
to  which  he  had  only  approached  by  the  inquiries  made  at  Jesus. 
Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  design  of  Jesus  was  to  keep  him 
near  himself,  not  to  send  him  away  to  God  without  Christ ; 
and  equally  certain  is  it  that  he  would  have  led  him  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  Jesus  himself  in  due  time.     But  the  first 
thing  needful  for  him,  as  Jesus  perceived  from  the  light  and 
liberal  use  of  the  word  "good/'  was  self-knowledge,  not  the 
preaching  of  Christ's  mission  and  dignity,  for  the  comprehension 
of  which  the  pre-requisites  were  still  a-wanting  ;  and  upon  these 
Jesus,  according  to  the  method  which  he  evidently  followed  in 
other  cases,  was  silent.     He  thought  that  he  had  done  with  the 
task  of  the  law,  and  inquired  after  a  new  one,  since  the  law 
gave,  indeed,  temporal  promises,  but  not  the  promises  of  eter- 
nal life.    To  attain  self-knowledge,  he  required  to  have  awakened 
a  sense  of  the  holy  God,  who  alone  is  good,  to  discern  the  dif- 
ference or  contrast  between  God  and  the  world,  which  he,  in 
relation  to  goodness,  was  disposed  to  place  so  near  to  God,  that 
there  would  be  no  absolute  necessity  for  a  perfecting  as  well  as 
a  restorative  revelation  of  God.     The  intention  of  the  passage, 
therefore,  is  not  to  deny  the  goodness  of  Christ's  person,  or 
positively  to  declare  what  he  was,  but  to  reprove  the  thought- 
less ascription  of  goodness  to  a.  master  at  the  expense  of  the 
fear  of  God,  the  source  of  good,  and  to  tell  the  youth  in  one 
striking  sentence,  fitted  to  win  on  his  heart  from  its  very  humi- 
lity, his  fundamental  error — namely,  that  he  was  dealing  too 
lightly  with  goodness.     That  Jesus  meant  to  assert  sinfulness  of 
himself  is  impossible,  as  his  other  declarations  concerning  him- 
self and  office  as  the  Redeemer  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  as 
well  as  in  John,  and  the  position  which  he  assigns  himself  in 
reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  would  not  harmonise  with  it. 
The  evangelists,  as  well  as  the  primitive  church,  never  under- 
stood the  Word  in  that  sense.     But  certainly  Jesus  could  hardly 
say  there  is  none  good  save  God  only,  if  he  had  not  distinguished 
himself,  the  man,  with  the  goodness  belonging  to  him  from  the 
divine  Being  himself,  and  that,  too,  not  only  so  far  as  God  is 
the  original  source  of  all  goodness,  for  the  perfect  cause  might 
also  have  a  perfect  effect,  but  because  all  earthly  creature-good- 
ness cannot  be  called  perfectly  good,  as  it  is  not  yet  perfected  or 
raised  above  temptations  and  mutability.      Hence  the  passage 
bears  testimony  anew  to  the  complete  real  manhood  of  Christ 
in  his  ethical  character,  but  not  to  any  participation  on  his  part, 
even  the  least,  in  human  sinfulness.     For  his  participation  in 
the  misery  of  human   sin,   there  is   place,   according   to    the 
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evangelists,  only  in  the  sense  that  his  love  permitted  the  dis- 
harmony without  him  to  exercise  an  influence  on  his  emotional 
nature,  (see  above).  Hence  the  Christian  mind  will  ever  view 
it  only  as  a  profanation  of  his  love,  when  his  soul-agony  in 
Gethsemane,  and  his  sufferings  on  the  cross,  even  to  deser- 
tion by  God  —  sufferings  which  his  own  self-forgetting  love 
brought  upon  him,  and  which  is  the  brightest  manifestation  of 
his  pure  divine  soul — are  explained  as  a  confession,  an  admis- 
sion of  his  sinfulness. 

He  was  perfect  man  in  his  growth  and  increase  in  stature, 
in  his  temptations,  and  conflicts,  but  without  any  historical 
trace  of  a  flaw  or  blemish  in  his  life.  He  was  in  all  points 
made  like  to  us,  without  being  necessitated  to-  become  like 
us  as  sinners.  For  sin  is  the  negation  of  the  truly  human.  He 
laid  claim  to  no  exception-law  for  himself,  as  a  privileged  indi- 
vidual, but  subjected  himself  to  the  universal  human  moral 
law.  With  this  he  was  satisfied,  but  this,  in  its  purity,  depth, 
and  fulness,  he  fulfilled.  He  knew  nothing  of,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  a  super-moral  religious  genius.  His  religion 
is  moral,  his  morality  religious. 

It  is  true,  in  one  respect,  it  may  seem  that  he  wanted  that 
which  all  other  men  have — viz.,  the  peculiar  individuality  of 
virtuous  character.  His  moral  character,  as  it  addresses  us  in 
the  gospels,  bears  not  the  impress  of  any  particular  time  or 
nationality,  but  reveals  the  eternal  beauty  of  general  morality, 
of  the  generally  human  in  the  deepest  sense,  refreshing,  hum- 
bling, and  yet  elevating  the  inmost  heart  of  every  age,  and  race, 
and  century  to  which  his  image  is  unveiled.  It  is  a  preroga- 
tive of  everything  classical,  and  even  of  classical  ethics,  that 
there  breathes  in  it  an  air  of  the  eternal — an  air  of  unfading 
ideality.  His  portrait,  as  the  evangelists  sketch  it  for  us,  with 
the  emphasis  of  artless  simplicity,  the  strength  of  which  lies 
in  its  truth,  places  before  every  susceptible  mind  a  historical 
phenomenon,  in  the  splendour  of  a  moral  idea  and  moral  truth, 
in  the  loveliness  and  power  of  reality.  In  the  contemplation  of 
him,  the  seeker  after  a  living  knowledge  of  human  good  stops  to 
breathe  again  ;  here  he  rests,  for  every  one's  conscience  shouts,  as 
it  were,  exultingly  to  him,  as  to  the  ultimate  appearance  of  THE 
MAN,  or  as  to  the  conscience  of  mankind ^now  become  an  objective 
and  living  reality.  Moreover,  what  he  carried  on  as  his  calling 
did  not  lie  as  with  us,  on  a  single  region  of  human  existence,  but  it 
is  directed  to  what  is  central,  to  the  setting  of  mankind  right  in 
their  relation  to  God,  and  to  the  truly  human  in  man  generally, 
whence  the  renewing  life-blood  flows  into  all  the  regions  of 
human  existence.  In  this,  too,  lies  the  marvel  of  his  character, 
that  his  acting  and  discourse  do  not  run  into  the  vague  and 
the  abstract ;  his  character  does  not  leave  the  impression  of  the 
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flat,  the  feeble,  the  tame,  the  monotonous.  Rather,  we  must 
say,  so  far  as  one  understands  by  individuality,  the  opposite  to 
the  undefined  and  undeveloped,  that  he  exhibits  the  most  defi- 
nite and  clearly  marked  character.  His  peculiar  distinguishing 
individuality  just  lies  in  this,  that  he  exhibits  in  his  own  person 
the  essentially  and  the  truly  human,  and,  that,  too,  in  a  man- 
ner fraught  with  saving  power.  The  delusion  is  common  that 
the  good  in  itself  would  be  monotonous  and  tame,  and  that  it 
is  indebted  for  its  loveliness  and  colour,  not  to  its  creative  power 
and  originality,  but  to  the  evil,  its  opposite.  The  picture  of 
this  life-full  finished  character  is  the  triumph  over  the  dead 
opinion,  which  makes  good  the  eternal  debtor  of  evil,  and  evil 
and  death  the  dispenser  of  life. 

Thus  he  lived  then  as  an  individual,  just  like  others,  and 
along  with  them  ;  but  there  was  in  him  the  power  of  the  uni- 
versal. He  was  the  man  absolutely,  for  whom  the  enlightened 
part  of  mankind  waited,  a  Plato  as  well  as  the  prophets.  And 
hence  his  calling  is  "  the  calling  of  callings,"  the  central  calling, 
touching  the  principle  of  life  in  humanity,  on  which  depends 
the  power  and  the  imperishableness  of  all  individualities.  For 
they  win  eternal  life  only  as  they  incorporate  into  their  indivi- 
duality the  essentially  good,  which  is  at  once  the  divine  and 
the  human,  and  was  real  in  his  individual  person.  He  is  the 
Son  of  Man. 

II.  The  Historical  Knowableness  (eekennbarkeit)  of 
Christ's  Sinless  Holiness. 

If  the  holy,  sinless  character  of  Jesus  is  perfectly  human,  it 
is  then  also  know  able,  a  revelation  of  the  ideal  of  the  truly 
human,  not  in  doctrine  only,  but  in  fact.  It  is  not  a  mere 
mystery,  believed  on  foreign  authority ;  but  a  historical  cer- 
tainty of  his  sinlessness  and  moral  perfection  is  attainable. 
There  are,  in  my  opinion,  many  errors  abroad  in  this  respect. 
Too  much  is  usually  conceded  to  those  who  deny  the  historical 
knowableness  of  Christ's  moral  perfection ;  and  it  is  forgotten 
withal  that  a  revelation  which  does  not  really  reveal,  and  cannot 
give  a  certainty  regarding  itself,  would  be  no  revelation,  but  a 
mere  mystery,  the  purport  of  which  men  perchance  presuppose, 
according  to  some  agreement. 

Yet  let  us  hear  objections  to  this  knowableness.  It  is  said, 
we  lack  sources  of  information  as  to  the  early  years  of  Jesus's 
life.  The  early  life  of  Jesus  therefore  cannot  with  certainty  be 
pronounced  sinless.  We  reply,  the  credibly  reported  purity  of 
his  later  life  guarantees  the  earlier.  All  the  errors  of  earlier 
life  leave  scars  in  us,  of  which  in  Jesus  we  observe  none.  And 
if  those  who  associated  with  him  from  youth  up,  as  Mary  and 
even  his  at  first  obstinate  brothers,  subsequently  became,  as 
no  one  denies,  sincere  believers  in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  have 
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we  not  in  this  a  weighty  testimony  that  sin  was  never  detected 
in  him,  and  that  they  received  from  him  a  deep  impression  of 
his  holy  hfe  ?  From  this  point  of  view,  the  passage  in  Luke 
ii.  51,  52,  which  without  doubt  goes  back  to  the  source  of  the 
holy  family  itself,  like  the  entire  narrative  of  the  first  visit  to 
the  temple,  receives  a  high  significance.  What  his  relations 
perceived  was  obedience  to  his  parents,  growth  in  wisdom  and 
in  favour  with  God  and  man.  Further,  it  is  said  the  sources 
of  information  for  the  time  of  his  public  life  are  imperfect. 
We  have  indeed  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus ;  and  however 
important  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  his  moral  character, 
still  we  want  his  demeanour  and  gesture,  the  glance  of  the  eye, 
the  tone  of  the  voice  ;  all  that  is  wanting  to  us,  so  that  a  sure 
judgment  is  not  possible.  To  this  finally  it  is  added,  that  in 
morals  everything  depends  on  the  heart,  which  always  remains 
hidden  from  human  gaze.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
statements,  we  certainly  have  not  sensible  observation  which 
the  di.sciples  had ;  but  we  know  from  them  what  impression 
his  character  produced.  We  hear  them  speak  of  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth ;  of  the  eye  which  lin- 
gered lovingly  on  the  rich  young  man,  which  shed  tears  at  the 
grave  of  Laaarus,  and  as  he  gazed  on  Jerusalem ;  of  the  heart- 
piercing  glance  which  revealed  to  Peter  the  pain  of  denied  love, 
and  with  irresistible  power  filled  him  with  bitter  repentance. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  the  power  of  his  discourse,  and 
of  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  his  appearance,  "We  saw  his 
glory,  a  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth."  We  have  thus  enough  in  this  respect  to 
know  that  demeanour,  gesture,  tone  were  not  in  contradiction, 
but  in  perfect  harmony,  with  the  divine  nobility  which  beamed 
from  his  speech  and  action.*     With  respect,  however,  to  the 

*  Even  in  the  purification  of  the  temple,  at  which  Pecaut  takes  great  oifence, 
the  result  cannot  be  understood  by  a  passionate,  uncontrolled  vehemence  on 
the  part  of  Jesus,  but  only  from  the  awe-inspiring,  majestic  impression  made 
by  his  person,  for  which  uncultivated,  rough  servants  shewed  more  suscepti- 
bility than  highly-cultivated  but  spiritually-blunted  minds  (John  vii.  32,  45, 
46).  When  Pecaut  presumes  to  censure  the  purification  of  the  temple, 
whether  it  be  on  formal  or  material  grounds,  it  is  astonishing  that  he  combats 
the  authority  of  Jesus,  which  those  whom  it  concerned  did  not  dare  to  do. 
For  certainly  they  would  willingly  have  punished  him ;  but  tliey  must  have 
had  good  ground  to  let  the  matter  drop,  after  a  feeble  pretest,  in  which  their 
conscience  convinced  them  of  grossly-neglected  duty.  How  important  was 
this  act  of  Jesus  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  current  accusation 
against  him  on  account  of  the  temple!  He  performs  it  as  a  token  how 
deeply  he  loved  the  people  of  God  and  his  sanctuary,  and  how  truly  conserva- 
tive his  action  was !  Just  before  it  he  had  wept  over  Jerusalem,  while  h» 
was  flooded  round  with  Hosanna-cries,  and  knew  beforehand  the  ruin  of  the 
temple.  But  he  works  while  it  is  day  ;  he  gathers  and  warns  as  long  as  poS' 
sible.  The  desecration  of  the  temple  is  the  precursor  of  the  profane  treatment 
which  they  would  inflict  on  him,  the  antitype  of  the  temple.  He  reproves 
VOL.  XI. — NO.  XLI.  Q  q 
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and  sin,  that  the  outward  majesty  and  power  of  the  Son  of  God 
continued  just  the  more  concealed  and  in  mystery,  and  could 
not  be  revealed,  at  least  in  their  fulness  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  sinless,  holy  love  could  nowhere  more  clearly  manifest 
itself  than  just  in  that  conflict  with  the  world's  sin  on  the 
behalf  of  righteousness.  We  add,  has  revealed  itself,  but  ONLY 
to  SUSCEPTIBLE  minds.  There  were  and  are  blind  persons  who 
do  not  see  this  glory,  much  like  as  harmonies  pass  over  the 
unmusical  unheard,  or  like  a  dispersing  volume  of  sound. 

Christ's  sinless  perfection  is  objectively  knowable.  It  had  the 
will  and  power  to  make  itself  knowable  or  manifest,  as  that 
which  it  really  was  in  its  essence.  He  who  calls  it  unknowable, 
lays  the  blame,  as  usually  happens,  on  optical  delusions,  on  the 
object,  and  not  on  himself  In  opposition  to  coarse  empirism  of 
every  form  we  take  for  granted,  that  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
sensible  and  palpable  that  there  is  tnith — rather  the  palpable 
itself  cannot  be  apprehended  and  understood  without  mind, 
spirit,  and  mental  principles  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
not  limited  in  our  knowing  to  the  naked  mental  forms  of  logical 
or  mathematical  principles,  and  so  shut  up  in  thought  within 
ourselves.  But  as  it  is  given  to  the  will,  without  losing  itself, 
to  have  a  being  beyond  itself  in  love,  so  is  it  given  to  knowledge ; 
more  precisely,  it  is  given  to  the  spirit  of  love  to  be  self-con- 
scious or  in  itself,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  a  being  in 
its  object.  True  knowledge  or  wisdom  is  the  love  of  thought, 
love  incorporated  with  THOUGHT ;  as  the  ethical  and  the  good 
is  love  incorporated  with  the  will.  As  in  contemplating  a  work 
of  art,  we  seize  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  but  IN  the  reality,  so 
we  maintain  that  in  THE  life  which  stands  before  us  as  the 
highest  ethical  work  of  art,  that  is,  in  the  life-portrait  of  Jesus, 
the  idea  of  the  good  is  capable  of  being  apprehended  by  every 
one,  as  it  is  presented  to  every  one,  though  not  every  one  can 
appreciate  it  without  some  mental  preparation  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
sented there  life-like,  not  as  mere  thought,  but  as  reality.  As 
we  have  this  figure  before  us  only  in  written  documents,  it  may 
indeed  be  asked,  Is  it  reality  or  is  it  fiction  ?  That  we  here  find 
an  exhibition  of  the  very  ethical  idea  in  its  glory  is  perhaps 
conceded.  But  is  this  exhibition  only  the  objectivisation 
of  the  moral  idea  in  the  guise  of  reality,  or  mere  poetic 
legend,  whether  it  be  intentional  or  unintentional ;  or  is  it  the 
historical  record  of  a  real  life  lived  upon  the  earth  ?  To  this 
the  simple  counter  question  might  suffice,  Where,  in  general 
history,  is  there  a  historical  figure  which  has  drawn  such  deep 
furrows  in  the  inmost  nature  of  mankind,  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whose  historical  existence  no  one  doubts  ?  But,  still  more 
directly,  the  historical  evidence  can  strictly  evince  that  the 
moral  phenomenon  of  Jesus  is  historical  reality,  not  fiction. 
As  we  shewed  above,  that  the  suspicion  that  Jesus'  repre- 
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sentation  of  himself  exhibited  something  better  than  perhaps 
was  personally  in  him,  or  that  the  doubt  as  to  his  inner  truth- 
fulness must  be  proved  or  rebutted  by  the  purport  of  his  own 
statement,  and  by  the  activities  of  his  life ;  so  it  is  these 
activities  again,  and  their  nature,  which  will  furnish  a  decision 
on  the  point  whether  his  character  is  a  myth  or  historic  reality. 

In  now  addressing  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  these 
activities  of  his  life,  we  believe  we  may  answer  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  contemplation  of  the  life-picture  of  Jesus  awakes 
in  every  true  conscience  the  lively  concrete  idea  of  absolute 
purity  and  unsinning  perfection.  We  believe,  too,  that  it  can 
be  proved  on  historical  grounds  that  Jesus  awakens  this  idea 
by  his  life  recorded  in  the  gospel,  and  not  merely  by  his  words 
and  deeds  ;  and  further,  that  his  followers  did  not  invent  his 
portraiture,  but  found  it  and  looked  upon  it ;  that  they  did  not 
create  it,  but  described  it  as  well  as  they  could ;  but  we  are 
far  from  the  assumption  that  real  faith  in  the  union  of 
the  ideal  and  the  historical  can  be  attained  by  demonstra- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  reckon  it  as  belonging  to  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  Head  of  the  church  and  to  his  majesty, 
that  it  perpetually  evinces  itself  as  creative,  and  that  he  com- 
mits it  to  none  but  himself  to  reveal  himself  to  his  own,  and 
to  give  them  the  assurance  that  he  knows  and  loves  them. 
His  knowableness  is  his  perpetual  self-manifestation,  an  essen- 
tially inherent  power  and  virtue  in  himself,  without  which  he 
would  not  be  the  Redeemer,  just  as  the  holy  Scripture  could 
no  more  hold  its  position  in  point  of  principle,  if  we  ceded  its 
perpicuitas  or  semet  ipsam  interpretandi  facultas  to  any 
other  court. 

III.  On  the  Moral  Activities  that  fill  up  the  life  of 
Jesus  (sittlichen  lebensgehalt). 

If  we  cast  a  glance  into  the  moral  activities  that  fill  up  the 
life  of  Jesus,  the  question  does  not  hinge  on  making  a  catalogue 
of  virtues,*  and  in  this  way  proving,  as  by  a  sum  in  addition, 
his  moral  perfection.  In  this  way  we  should  not  arrive  at  any 
lively  idea  of  his  moral  character,  nor  have  any  guarantee  for 
his  perfection.  For  all  virtues  attain  their  perfection  only  by 
unity  and  harmonious  symphony,  and  this  exists  only  when  they 
all  proceed  from  the  totality  and  fulness  of  the  one  principle  of 
virtue.  This  unity  of  his  virtue,  by  means  of  which  all  his  virtues 
are  harmoniously  dovetailed,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  brought  into 
full  view  without  the  concrete  and  without  the  detail.  But  the 
main  point  is  to  view  together  the  most  distant  elements  which 
his  moral  character  unites,  and  to  shew  in  the  concrete  that  one 
spirit  harmoniously  regulates  and  orders  all  according  to  one 
great  law  of  life.     Therefore,  we  shall  not  dwell  on  that  which 
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other  distinguished  characters  approximately  exhibit  of  moral 
excellence,  or  on  that  which  is  willingly  conceded  to  Jesus  by 
those  who  regard  him  as  a  morally  distinguished  man  (which 
none  without  profanity  can  deny),  while  they  wish  to  deny 
him  sinless  perfection.  Let  our  view  be  specially  directed  to 
this  point,  What  is  there  in  his  moral  character  which  tells  of 
an  unexampled  uniqueness,  distinguishing  him  from  all  the 
great  moral  characters  whom  we  know,  and  to  be  understood 
only  on  the  supposition  of  his  inward  sinless  perfection  ? 

Painting  is,  in  certain  respects,  better  for  this  than  words  ; 
for  it  places  the  figure  before  the  eye  in  its  unity  and  totality, 
while  human  speech  strives  to  bring  it  into  full  view  in  separate 
sentences,  parted  from  each  other.  The  verbal  representation 
demands  the  power  of  mental  combination.  The  reader  or 
hearer  must  in  this  case  put  all  together  by  an  exercise  of 
mind,  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  presented  to  the  view 
without  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  language  has  the  advan- 
tage of  precision  and  clearness  ;  for  much  that  language  easily 
expresses  can  only  be  slightly  hinted  by  a  picture  without 
words.  It  is  plainly  the  words  of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  word 
in  the  church  more  especially,  by  which  Christ's  portrait  is 
most  vividly  and  clearly  preserved  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  church  has  nourished  itself  for  many  centuries  on  the 
life-portrait  which  the  gospels  have  drawn  of  Jesus  ;  but  long 
as  she  has  already  explained  this  life  in  her  literature  and  in 
her  life,  every  age  beholds  new  sides,  new  nuggets  of  gold,  in 
the  simple  and  chaste  gospel  naiTatives.  She  is  ever  discover- 
ing new  beauties  in  Christ's  character  the  further  she  advances ; 
and  after  so  long  a  time  she  feels  as  little  need  as  primitive 
Christianity  to  look  about  for  another  model  than  that  which 
has  appeared  in  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  it  is  under- 
stood, the  more  unconditionally  and  all-sidedly  does  the  por- 
trait of  Jesus  lay  claim  to  a  regulating  power  with  the  growing 
consent  of  conscience.  For  whatever  unveils  itself  to  view  of 
all  that  has  been  realised  in  Jesus,  has  also  the  power  of  evincing 
its  inner  truth  and  excellence  in  every  human  breast.  Hence 
we  must  say  that  the  work  of  no  one  individual  can  supply  an 
exhibition  of  the  character  of  Jesus  in  his  totality  and  purity ; 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  whole  church,  the  business  of 
her  contemplation  and  life,  in  a  course  of  growing  imitation,  to 
make  him  ever  more  and  more  fully  understood.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  great  common  work  of  the  church  can  only  progress  by 
every  age  doing  what  it  can  to  bring  out  the  pure  figure  of  Jesus 
with  greater  precision  and  all-sidedness.  The  evangelists  them- 
selves have  each  exhibited  an  individual  portrait  of  Jesus ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  merely  individual,  nay  more,  of  a  limited  ap- 
prehension of  it,  which  our  nature  imposes  upon  us,  must  not 
deter  us  from  the  task.     Here  the  individual  apprehension,  if 
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it  is  only  not  erroneous,  will  fit  into  the  whole  that  stands  before 
our  eyes,  and  lives  in  the  heart  of  Christendom. 

The  gospels,  instead  of  supplying  a  complete  picture  of 
Jesus'  character,  or  an  enumeration  of  his  virtues,  rather  gives 
us  histories  of  the  doings,  the  sayings,  and  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus  ;  and  in  doing  so,  refrains  almost  from  all  reflections  of 
their  own,  only  narrating,  objectively  and  chastely,  what  they 
learned  or  saw, — only,  from  time  to  time  feeling  overmasters 
them,  and  then  they  break  out  into  words  in  which  they  strive 
to  give  expression  to  the  combined  impression  made  by  his 
person.  So  John  i.  14;  xiii.  l,and  fol.  ver.;  xii.  44-50;  1  John  i. 
1  and  fol.  ver.;  Matt.  xi.  27-80;  xii.  18-21.  The  great  difference 
of  their  narratives — which,  however,  marvellously  harmonize 
for  the  purpose  we  speak  of — is  a  guarantee  for  the  historical 
reality  of  the  original  character.  It  could  not  have  become  so 
by  collusion, — that  is  proved  by  its  diversity  ;  while  the  inner 
harmony  of  the  features  shews  that  this  portrait  has  not  flowed 
from  the  invention  of  the  individual  evangelists  as  its  source, 
but  that  it  owes  its  origin  not  to  poetry,  but  to  historical  real- 
ity. On  this,  we  trust,  opinion  will  be  more  firmly  established 
by  the  sequel 

The  selection  of  historical  material  is  different  according  to 
the  aim,  design,  and  profile  selected  by  each,  particularly  by 
Matthew,  Luke,  John.  But  so  far  as  Jesus  shewed  himself, 
as  a  morally  perfect  character  in  small  things  as  well  as  great, 
there  lives  in  all  details  the  unity  and  totality  of  his  character, 
and  hence  there  needed  only  a  true  repose,  and  the  harmony 
with  which  the  gospels  complete  each  other  was  supplied  of 
itself  On  this  impossibility  of  inventing  the  character  of  Jesus, 
Channing  ("  The  Evidences  of  Eevealed  Religion,"  p.  78)  has 
spoken  beautifully  ; — a  Unitarian,  it  is  true,  but  one  who,  by 
the  love  and  devotion  with  which  he  sounds  the  character  of 
Jesus,  surpasses  many  a  more  orthodox  delineation,  and  leaves 
them  far  behind.  Let  us  consider  then,  first,  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  image  of  Jesus  is  reflected  in  each  of  the 
four  evangelists,  that  we  may  add  some  things  which  may  shew 
how  the  details  which  they  narrate,  and  which  they  divide 
among  them,  supplement  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete historical  unity ;  more  particularly,  to  place  in  their  true 
light  some  sides  of  what  is  characteristic  and  unique  in  the 
character  of  Jesus. 

Mark  gives  least  of  what  is  peculiar.  In  him,  the  miracu- 
lous deeds  and  displays  of  power  on  the  part  of  Jesus  prepon- 
derate over  discourse  and  over  the  record  of  his  conflicts  ; 
he  comes,  therefore,  only  more  mediately  into  our  present 
consideration,  the  words,  and  deeds,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus 
being  in  a  new  light,  and  raising  themselves  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  consciousness  of  power  and  s^ovaia  ;   for  lowli- 
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ness  and  condescension  have  their  moral  value  only  as  volun- 
tary self-abasement.  With  this  are  connected  many  additional 
features,  important  for  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus, — e.  g. 
xi.  13 ;  xiii.  32. 

To  Matthew,  again,  Jesus  is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — 
the  promised  king  of  Israel,  and  hence  destined  to  be  the  light 
and  king  of  the  Gentiles.  He  sketches  the  portraiture  of  Jesus 
(xi.  27  and  fol.  ver.,  xii.  18  and  fol.  ver.'in  connection  with  Isa, 
xlii.  1  and  fol.  ver.)  in  the  following  way.  He  states  that  he 
represented  himself  as  the  servant  of  God,  the  righteous  one, 
fulfilling  obediently  the  will  of  God,  the  law  ;  as  the  promised 
crown  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  beloved  Son,  in  whom  God 
is  well  pleased ;  that  he  should  not  strive  nor  cry  ;  that  he 
would  rather  be  quiet,  meek,  and  lowly  in  his  dignity,  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  bruised  reed  and  the  smoking  flax,  bearing 
on  his  own  heart  the  griefs  and  sorrows  of  mankind  before  he 
healed  them.  His  scope  and  object  are  silent,  deep  influence 
on  the  heart ;  not  public  display,  nor  authoritative  dominion. 
But  this  quietness,  calmness,  and  patience,  and  condescension, 
are  not,  in  his  mode  of  working,  weakness.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  him.  He  brings  the  crisis  upon  nations ;  con- 
scious of  victory  and  assured,  he  perseveres  in  seeking  the  lost 
in  this  silent  lowly  way,  till  he  brings  forth  "judgment"  to 
victory.  It  is  just  this  course  that  ushers  in  the  sure  decision 
in  a  spiritual  way — that  ripeness  for  judgment  which  is  his 
victory  in  relation  to  foes  and  friends.  Matthew  next  exhibits 
the  courage  and  the  divine  self-fprgetting  zeal  of  the  Son.  As 
the  truth  of  Israel,  he  comes  into  honest  conflict  with  the  false 
hood,  deterioration,  and  corruption  of  Israel,  and  testifies 
against  those  who  have  established  themselves  in  false  tradi- 
tions and  ideas,  paradoxes  and  manners,  with  all  faithfulness, 
and  with  terrible  earnestness  {e.  g.  Matt,  xi,  21  and  foL  ver., 
chap.  i.  23) ;  for  the  most  part  in  vain,  especially  among  the 
rulers,  but  saving  what  was  to  be  saved.  He  has  not  recourse 
to  measures  of  authority  or  power  against  his  enemies,  and  de- 
sists not  from  his  work,  but  patiently  suffers  the  people  whom 
he  loved  to  reject  him  and  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles.  But 
it  is  just  by  such  humiliation  that  his  judgment  is  "taken 
away."  He  permits,  in  his  person,  sin  to  execute  its  judgment 
on  itself,  and  conducts  his  work  to  victory  through  the  most 
manifest  and  deepest  endurance  of  wrong. 

In  Luke,  the  physician  and  helper  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  we  find  in  an  especial  manner  features  of  the  tender 
and  pure  humanity  of  Jesus,  which  was  far  above  all  Jewish 
narrowness.  He  mentions  the  gracious  discourse  in  Nazareth, 
(iv.  22) ;  the  repast  in  the  house  of  Simon,  (vii.  36-50)  ;  and 
in  the  house  of  Mary  and  Mai-tha,  (x.  38-42).  He  records  the 
raising  of  the  youth  at  Nain,  (vii.  11)  ;  the  healing  of  Malchus, 
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(xxii.  51);  and  of  the  ten  lepers,  (xvii.  11-17).  He  narrates 
those  words  of  Jesus  after  his  rejection  by  the  Samaritan  vil- 
lage, (ix.  52-56),  in  which  he  contrasts  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  spirit  of  Elias,  and  impresses  on  his  dis- 
ciples that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  save.  Luke 
mentions  the  tears  of  Jesus  over  Jerusalem,  (xix.  42,  xiii.  34), 
and  his  words  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  his 
death  :  '*  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  your 
children,"  (xxiii.  28).  He  mentions  the  look  of  Jesus  which  he 
cast  on  Peter,  (xxii.  61).  He  communicates  the  parables  of  the 
prodigal  son,  (ch.  xv.),  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  (ch.  xvi.), 
and  of  the  gopd  Samaritan,  (x.  30-37),  just  as  he  also  specially 
notices,  too,  the  love  of  Jesus  for  publicans  and  sinners,  (xv.  1^ 
and  fol.  ver. ;  xviii.  9-14  ;  xix.  2-10),  (Zaccheus).  Luke  men- 
tions with  particular  frequency  the  prayers  of  Jesus,  and  that 
he  spent  nights  in  prayer,  (iii.  21,  iv.  42,  v.  16,  vi.  12,  ix.  18- 
28,  xi.  1)  ;  that  he  prayed  for  his  disciples  without  their  know- 
ing it,  (xxii.  32)  ;  that  he  prayed  on  the  cross  for  his  enemies, 
(xxiii.  34-46).  Luke  has  the  sweet  exhortation  to  prayer,  (xviii. 
1,  and  following  verses).  He  mentions  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  malefactor,  (xxiii.  43),  and  his  walking  and  talking  with 
the  mourning  disciples  on  the  way  to  Enimaus,  (xxiv.  13-45). 

In  John,  again,  there  is  vouchsafed  to  us  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  inner  life  of  Jesus.  Jesus  knew  his  oneness  with  the 
Father  as  his  constant  possession.  Thus  his  consciousness  is 
an  eternal  one,  elevated  high  above  time.  Standing  in  a  calm, 
clear,  in-being  in  God,  he  looks  out  from  the  world's  true 
centre  into  the  complications,  and  conflicts,  and  darknesses  of 
the  world,  with  an  imperturbably  firm  mental  clearness.  But 
not  only  does  he  look  into  the  unhappiness  and  unquiet  of  the 
world,  he  suffers  himself  to  be  in  contact  with  it  on  every  side  ; 
he  enters  into  the  unhappiness  of  the  world  with  the  feeling 
heart  of  the  most  sympathetic  love,  ever  promptly  following 
the  Father's  voice,  which  he  hears  within,  ever  doing  what  he 
sees  the  Father  about  to  do.  He  does  not  stand  above  the 
world,  'in  the  cold  abstraction  of  a  merely  negative  liberty, 
whether  it  be  in  resignation  or  in  indifference  and  estrange- 
ment, nor  with  that  sadness  which  is  powerless  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  nor  with  that  irony  which  will  not  attempt  it,  which 
leaves  the  wayward  to  its  own  self-destructive  contradictions  ; 
but  that  inner  dignity  of  nature  is  united  with  the  ten- 
dency to  enter  fully  into  men's  real  position,  to  penetrate  into 
the  deepest  sense  of  every  influence,  to  bring  out  the  everlast- 
ing side  of  it,  and  not  only  in  a  contemplative  way  to  place 
everything  in  the  divine  light,  the  light  of  eternity,  but  to 
pass  through  every  influence  with  full  force  of  mind  and  spiri- 
tual power,  and  in  its  connection  with  all  the  phases  of  life. 
And  yet,  in  thus  entering  into  the  world  and  time,  he  remains 
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himself, — entire  master  of  himself  Hence  the  infinitely  rich 
application  of  what  he  says  and  does.  In  the  details,  when 
rightly  apprehended,  there  always  appears  again  the  ensemhle 
of  his  power  and  nature,  and  thus  every  detail  wins  a  more 
general  and  typical  signification  appropriate  to  all  times,  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  church. 

In  attempting  to  place  before  our  view,  in  at  least  some  of  its 
features,  the  peculiarly  great  and  unique  truth  in  Christ's  cha- 
racter, according  to  the  gospel  naratives,  we  do  not  wish  to  speak 
of  the  extent  of  his  views  and  of  the  depth  of  his  niind,  nor  of 
the  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  fidelity  to  his  friends,*  of  his 
truthfulness  when  confession  surrenders  him  to  persecution,! 
of  his  mildness,!  ^^^  justice  ;§  nor  shall  we  speak  of  his  other 
virtues  which  come  to  light  in  every  page  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. We  shall  only  dwell  on  three  characteristic  features  of 
him,  all  intimately  connected  together,  and  pointing  to  a  heart 
peculiarly  constituted.  The  first  at  which  we  pause  is  the 
PERFECT  HARMONY  of  his  whole  being.  The  second,  his  free- 
dom by  which  in  this  universe  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  Son 
in  the  Father's  house.  The  third  is  his  SPIRIT  OF  SACRIFICE, 
or  his  love. 

The  harmony  in  Christ's  nature  is  not  evinced  in  such  a  way 
that  everything  energetic  and  strong  in  feeling  and  mood,  in 
words  or  deeds,  was  toned  down  to  a  mediocrity,  feebly  and 
monotonously  avoiding  the  impression  of  disharmony  only  by 
the  fact  that  there  should  be  no  character  or  well-defined  in- 
dividuality. On  the  contrary,  the  harmony  which  we  here 
perceive  is  the  most  life-like  and  active,  appearing  not  as  the 
laborious  product  only  wrung  from  an  adverse  mass  of  thoughts, 
and  feeUngs,  and  desires,  but  as  the  natural  expression  of  an 
inner  harmony,  conscious  of  itself  indeed,  and  maintained  by 
a  vigorous  will ;  that  is,  the  expression  of  a  harmoniously- 
balanced,  holy,  and  inward  character. 

Let  us  pursue  this  point  in  some  of  its  aspects.  The  life 
of  Jesus,  considered  as  a  whole,  makes  on  every  one  the  im- 
pression of  calm  greatness  (see  Matthew),  which  bears  a  truly 
marvellous  character  when  we  reflect  that  this  calm  great- 
ness has  entered  more  deeply  into  general  history,  and  wrought 
greater  and  more  lasting  effects  in  it,  than  any  one  of  the 
heroes  of  humanity.  His  heroism  is  not  a  mere  natural 
courage,  which  has  as  its  auxiliary  material  power,  or  the 
world  of  resources  beyond  itself,  by  which  its  ends  shall  be 
realised.  He  is  sohtary,  without  connection  and  without  out- 
ward rank  and  position,  nay,  born  in  mean  condition,  a  member 

♦  E,  g.,  John  xviii.  8  ;  xix.  25,  26  ;  Luke  xxii.  32,  48,  61. 

t  John  vi.  16,  and  27-66  ;  Matt.  viii.  20;  xxvi.  64. 

X  John  viii.  1-11;  Matt.  xi.  19-28.  ?  Lake  xii.  18  ;  John  xviii.  86. 
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of  a  nation  despised  and  hated  by  the  Gentiles,  of  a  decayed 
family,  yet  laying  claims  to  be  the  King  of  a  kingdom,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Ruler  of  hearts  and  minds.  With 
the  consciousness  of  this  his  design  he  was  constantly  pos- 
sessed. But  even  the  outward  power  which  he  had  or  might 
have  he  does  not  employ  for  outward  ends.*  As  his  designs 
were  of  an  ethical  kind,  he  knew  well  that  no  power  could 
exercise  any  decisive  result,  and  he  will  not  have  it,  nor  rely 
on  it.  His  heroism  was  consecrated  to  a  work  which  was  first 
of  all  purely  spiritual,  and  which  could  not  be  accompHshed  by 
man's  co-operation.  He  takes  it  entirely  on  himself,  with  the 
clear  foreknowledge  of  the  contradiction  and  hatred  of  the 
whole  world,-f-  and  conscious  only  that  he  is  not  alone,  for  the 
Father  is  with  him.:j:  Great  projects  are  made  and  executed 
by  great  men.  God  has  given  to  mankind  many  heroic  spirits 
who  were  benefactors,  as  princes,  lawgivers,  patriots,  and  sages. 
But  there  is  none  who  has  even  conceived  the  thought  of  the 
great  work  which  Jesus  proposed  to  himself  and  executed. 
The  salvation,  the  redemption  of  a  world,  which  he  proposed 
as  his  life's  task,  as  it  is  the  most  necessary  and  daring,  so  is  it 
the  most  unshowy  and  noiseless  work,  the  'i^yov  absolutely,  the 
work  of  works.  It  is  the  fundamental  work,  the  necessity  of 
which  the  heroes  of  mankind  did  not  often  recognise,  not  to 
mention  that  they  dared  not  think  of  realising  it.  It  is  the 
work  which  was  accomplished  in  the  deepest  silence,  covered 
by  the  hatred  and  murderous  hostility  of  the  world  ;  and  only 
after  it  was  finished  by  Jesus,  and  by  him  alone,  did  it  enter 
into  men's  consciousness  as  an  unveiled  mystery  of  a  new  and 
heavenly  world  of  love,  which  now  became  the  loud  and  trium- 
phant message  of  the  gospel.  Only  after  it  was  finished  did  the 
world  learn  how  it  must  have  served  to  evolve  this  work  by  its 
hatred  and  oppression  of  innocence,  and  how  the  triumphant 
power  of  sacrificing  love  had,  in  its  calm  hero-power,  converted 
evil  into  an  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  work  ; 
for  it  is  the  power  of  Christ's  calm  greatness  that  it  combined 
majesty  of  character  with  humility  in  an  absolute  inner  confi- 
dence and  self-repose.  Even  in  the  most  dazzling  times  of  his 
ministry  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  passing  through 
suffering,  and  even  in  his  sufferings  he  holds  fast  the  assurance 
of  victory ;  and  as  to  the  future,  he  is  as  certain  of  glory  and 
of  the  perfecting  of  himself  and  his  kingdom  through  the  depths 
of  his  sufferings  as  of  his  being  despised  and  rejected.  That 
is  no  heroism  which  in  this  world  still  hopes  for  victory,  or 
makes  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  personal  glory,  or  dreads  death 
as  an  enemy  of  its  work.  Forgetting  himself  and  undaunted, 
he  offers  his  life  to  his  work  and  calling.     It  is  a  heroism  of 

♦  John  vi.  15,  f  Luke  iv.  23,  Jolin  ii.  19.  %  John  xvi.  32. 
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faith.*  Other  heroes  manifest  their  power  in  action,  or,  though 
more  rarely,  in  suffering.  We  must  call  him,  in  virtue  of  his 
invincible  power  of  will,  a  truly  manly  person  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  but  we  must  not  on  that  account  place  his  cha- 
racteristic peculiarity  in  manliness,  in  as  far  as  opposed  to  the 
feminine,  for  he  evinces  also  the  entire  softness,  tenderness, 
and  purity  (we  may  add,  too,  the  power  of  suffering  and 
patience)  of  woman's  nature.  This  FORCE  OF  will  and  purity 
is  accompanied  by  his  high  MENTAL  endowments  ;  but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  designate  him  on  that  account  as  predominantly 
subtle  or  profound,  ingenious  or  imaginative,  for  he  exhibits  all 
these  gifts,  but  none  of  them  alone.  We  observe  in  him,  be- 
sides, various  MOODS  of  mind,  cheerfulness  without  care,  pensive- 
ness  and  a  melancholy  mood,  exquisite  sensibility,  and  perfect 
equanimity,  painful  sorrow  again,  and  then  joyous  elevation. 
But  we  should  consider  it  unsuitable  to  ascribe  to  him,  on  this 
account,  a  temperament  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for 
all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  concerning  him  makes  the  im- 
pression of  a  thoroughly  healthy,  harmonious  blending  of 
mental  disposition  and  a  natural  succession  of  mental  moods.-f* 

This  succession  is  of  such  a  sort  that  it  on  the  one  side  as- 
sumes the  purity  of  his  nature,  the  healthy  tendency  of  his 
faculties,  and  on  the  other  side  maintains  and  verifies  the 
strength  of  character  and  force  in  will,  by  bringing  the  most 
opposite  sides  or  tones  into  living,  harmonious  expression. 

ItisLuke  and  John  particularly  that  shew  usthat  there  was  in 
him  the  most  tender  sensibility,  a  susceptibility  for  the  emotions 
of  joy  and  grief,  vivacity  and  strength  of  affection,  and  ever 
with  full  self-possession.  We  can  perceive  how  the  affections 
of  joy  and  sorrow  were  sanctified  in  him,  and  were  ever  kept 
in  such  a  pure  equihbrium  that,  far  from  clouding  his  mental 
clearness  or  weakening  his  self  control,  they  only  revealed  in 
full  measure  the  power  of  his  inner  harmony.  This  lofty  har- 
mony, or  rather  this  strongly-marked  power  of  harmony,  evinces 
itself  most  strikingly  in  this,  that  he  always  interweaves  with 
his  affections  of  joy  and  transport  a  consciousness  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  work,  and  conversely  with  the  affections  of  sad- 
ness and  pain,  the  joy  and  the  sure  consciousness  of  his  union 
with  God,  and  of  the  glorification  to  be  realised  by  his  suffer- 
ings. There  is  no  monotonous,  stiff  immobility  of  inner  life, 
no  dead  ataraxia,  no  stoical  apathy  ;  but,  far  from  pride  and 
severity,  he  is  humanly  moved  by  everything  human.  And 
there  is  also  never  a  one-sided  prominence  of  one  side  of  his 
moral  nature,  isolated  from  the  ensemble  ;  but  before  a  vital 
movement  terminates,  or  is  rung  out,  it  is  always  made  apparent 

•  Heb  xii.  2. 

t  Comp  Ullmann,  p.  68,  Martensen's  Dograatik,  §  141,  and  his  Bermons. 
Schaflf's  Moral  Character  of  Jesus,  Chambers,  1861,  is  to  be  compared. 
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that,  to  the  more  momentary  and  single  mood  of  mind,  there  is 
not  wanting  the  full  complement  of  all  the  rest,  but  that  they 
are  inwardly  present,  co-operating  and  preserving  each  move- 
ment in  its  equilibrium,  and  he  thus  preserves  the  unity  and 
totality  of  the  character  which  unites  these  contrasts  in  itself. 
Let  us  consider  this  in  some  examples. 

In  the  frame  of  joyful  elevation  we  find  interwoven  the 
consciousness  of  the  solemnity  of  his  career,  from  which 
he  must  not  deviate  even  in  thought.  When  the  Naza- 
renes  are  full  of  joy  at  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceed out  of  his  mouth  (Luke  iv,  22),  he  adds  immediately, 
as  it  were  to  arm  them  and  himself,  "Ye  will  surely  say 
unto  me  this  proverb — Physician,  heal  thyself"  (Luke  xxiii. 
S5,  John  ii.  19)*  In  his  joy  at  the  faith  of  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man he  at  once  thinks  of  his  end  (John  iv.  35-38).  When  the 
multitude  will  make  him  king  (John  vi.  15),  he  points  imme- 
diately, in  a  lengthened  discourse,  to  his  death.  The  joy  at  the 
first  fruits  of  confession,  on  the  part  of  Peter,  passes  at  once 
into  the  thought  of  Judas'  menacing  treachery,  and  into  the 
warning  on  account  of  it  (vi,  70,  71) ;  nay,  he  takes  occasion 
from  it  to  announce  his  own  rejection  by  Israel  as  the  Christ 
now  recognised  by  the  apostles,  and  summons  them  to  prepare 
themselves  to  deny  themselves,  and  to  take  up  their  cross  and 
follow  him.  They  have  recognised  his  dignity  in  the  spirit, 
which  is  only  a  token  to  him  that  his  disciples  are  now  ripe  to 
be  spoken  with  freely  on  the  subject  of  his  rejection,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  it  (Luke  ix.  20-23,  Matt.  xvi.20  and  fol.  ver.).  The 
first  thing  which  he  sought  to  impress  upon  his  disciples  after 
his  transfiguration  on  the  mount  was,  that  he  must  suffer  many 
things  and  be  rejected  (Matt.  xvii.  12,  Luke  ix.  31-44).  The 
honour  of  anointing  him  reminds  him  of  his  burial  (John  xii. 
7,  8).  The  arrival  of  the  Greeks  who  desired  to  see  him  was  a 
token  to  him  of  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  beyond  Judea.  He 
celebrates  and  he  signalises  this  prospect  by  the  allusion  to  the 
com  of  wheat  which  must  fall  into  the  earth  and  die  that  it 
may  bring  forth  much  fruit  (John  xii.  20-24).  With  the  full 
consciousness  of  his  origin  and  destiny  as  pourtrayed  in  John 

*  If  Keim  ("  The  Human  Development  of  Jesus  Christ,"  1861,)  had  con- 
sidered this  passage,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  his  Galilean 
ministry,  he  could  not  have  placed  the  expectation  of  his  suffering  so  far  down 
in  Jesus'  life,  with  which  there  is  much  else,  too,  that  will  not  harmonize,  even 
if  one  permits  himself  to  arrange  and  order  the  sources  according  to  a  priori 
grounds,  the  historic  evidence  of  which  is  disputed.  That  Jesus  expected  and 
desired  a  kingdom  of  suffering  before  the  kingdom  of  glory  is  plainly  shewn  by 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt,  v,  10-12,  vii.  22,  viii.  11,  ix.  18,  x.  25-38) ; 
that  belongs  to  the  elements  of  his  Messianic  calling  and  his  knowledge  of 
mankind — above  all,  to  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  divine  holiness, 
by  which  there  was  imposed  upon  him  the  calling  to  become,  througli  suffering, 
the  atoning  "  high  priest  before  God,'' 
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xiii  1-3,  and  which  on  that  evening  so  filled  him  that  his  ap- 
pearance in  word  and  look  was  indelibly  impressed  on  his  dis- 
ciple, he  proceeded  to  the  ministering  office  of  washing  the  feet 
of  the  disciples,  which  was  to  be  to  them  a  pattern  and  sym- 
bolical pledge  that  his  near-approaching  shame  and  humiliation 
were  a  voluntary  self-abasement,  a  service  of  love  for  them 
(John  xiii.  4-19). 

The  reverse  of  this  does  not  less  regularly  occur.  The  woe 
pronounced  on  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum,  (which  is  not 
a  curse,*  but  as  Luke  vi.  25  and  fol.  ver.,  and  Matt,  xxiii.  13-16, 
23-39,  an  expression  of  righteous  sorrow,  pain,  and  sadness,  and 
warning),  passes  into  a  joyous  thanksgiving  (Matt.  xi.  25-27) 
for  the  babes  whom  the  Father  had  given  him,  nay,  even  of 
contentment  that  such  things  must  remain  hid  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  of  this  world,  from  the  intellectually  cultivated, 
for  the  pearl  of  the  gospel  is  too  good  for  all  those  who  will 
not  give  their  all,  give  their  heart  for  it.  The  abasement  of 
Jesus,  the  consciousness  of  the  worldly  contempt  and  rejection, 
awakens  in  him  the  consciousness  of  his  dignity  (John  viii.  28, 
compare  xii.  32,  iii.  14,  viii.  40,  and  xiii.  52  and  58).  While 
at  Mary's  anointing  of  him  he  regarded  himself  as  already 
dead,  and  permitted  his  body  to  be  treated  as  a  dead  body, 
he  speaks  in  the  assured  tone  of  one  who  has  power  to  assign 
immortality  to  any  one  by  name  to  whom  he  will,  and  he  utters 
the  great  word  so  consolatory  to  many,  and  expressive  of  his 
confidence  that  his  work  would  outlast  him, — "Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the 
whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done, 
be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her "  (Matt.  xxvi.  13).  And  thus, 
too,  to  those  solemn  words,  touching  his  approaching  fate,  to 
Peter  the  confessor  (Matt.  xvi.  22, 27, 28),  he  immediately  sub- 
joins the  majestic  words,  "The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works."  In  like  manner,  after  he  had  realised,  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Greeks,  that  he  must  be  rejected  by  the 
theocracy,  and  thus  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  (John  xii.  27), 
he  is  seized  indeed  with  a  deep  horror  and  agitation  of  mind 
at  the  ingratitude  of  his  people,  but  he  closes  (ver.  28-31,  fol.  ver.) 
*'  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  unto  me."  Splendid 
results  thus  did  not  dislodge  in  him  thoughts  of  his  death  ; 
these  again,  and  his  sufierings,  did  not  shake  in  him  the  assur- 

*  There  is  a  sensitive  shrinking  on  the  part  of  Domer  from  the  supposition 
that  Christ  ever  acted  with  judicial  severity ;  and  to  the  same  purport  it  haa 
been  said  in  hymns,  "  No  weapons  in  his  hand  are  seen,  or  voice  of  terror 
heard."  But  that  is  a  one-sided  view.  Why  may  we  not  liave  in  words  a 
statement  of  what  he  will  do  at  the  judgment,  and  actually  does  in  his  media- 
torial dominion  ?  (comp.  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.) — Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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ance  of  his  victory.  Standing  as  prisoner  before  Pilate,  he 
says,  "Thou  say  est  it ;  I  am  a  king  :  to  this  end  was  I  bom, 
and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth"  (John  xviii.  37  and  fol.  ver.).  And  when 
he  was  judged,  and  stood  as  the  accused  before  the  high  priests, 
he  speaks  with  the  authority  and  dignity  of  a  judge  to  them 
(Matt.  xxvi.  64) ;  nay,  when  he  hung  on  the  accursed  tree  it- 
self, ostensibly  forsaken  of  God,  he  adjudges  paradise  and  his 
own  fellowship  to  the  malefactor  (Luke  xxiii.  43). 

The  same  confidence  and  harmony,  the  same  symmetry  of 
character,  may  still  farther  be  traced  on  many  other  sides  ;  in 
holy  anger  against  sin  along  with  sympathy  toward  sinners, 
which  are  both  perfectly  united  in  him  (John  ii.  13,  Matt.  viii. 
23-27) ;  in  courage,  action,  and  energy,  along  with  endurance 
and  patience.  All  his  public  acting  is  attended  with  suffering 
(Matt.  viii.  17),  and  all  his  suffering  is  also  action,  the  revela- 
tion of  a  higher  power,  or,  to  speak  with  John,  the  revelation 
of  liis  5oga.  His  greatness  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  sphere 
of  his  sense  of  God  or  of  the  world,  nor  in  the  sphere  of  action 
alone ;  rather,  both  are  united  in  him.  He  is  neither  a  predomi- 
nantly moral,  nor  a  predominantly  religious  character,  for  he  is 
perfectly  imbued  with  both ;  and  thus,  to  employ  UUman's 
happy  expression,  he  exhibits  the  perfectly  holy  ;  for  in  his 
hands  and  in  his  mouth  everything  is  consecrated  to  be  the 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  and  divine ;  nay,  to  be  the  initial, 
typical,  or  promiseful  expression  of  it.  The  harmony  of  his 
mind — one  with  nature,  with  history,  and  with  the  laws  of  life 
which  regulate  them — saw  everywhere  what  was  cognate  or 
prefigurative  or  preparatory  to  the  kingdom  which  he  was 
to  found,  however  conscious  he  was,  on  the  other  side,  of 
the  novelty  of  the  gospel  which  he  had  to  bring.  With  na- 
ture and  its  kingdoms,  that  of  plants  and  animals,  &c.,  as  with 
home  and  family — with  the  state  and  the  history  of  mankind 
— with  all  he  is  in  harmony.  What  he  wishes  is,  to  be  in 
everything  at  unity  with  the  divine  law  of  life,  and  the  inexorable 
foe  only  of  that  which  disfigures,  and  perverts,  and  desolates 
creation. 

This  leads  us  to  the  SECOND  of  the  points  indicated.  What 
is  the  root  of  this  marvellous  yet  lively  symmetry,  which  does 
not  shun  to  go  into  the  most  stirring  agitations  on  both  sides, 
and  yet  remains  so  sure  of  returning  to  a  pure  and  perfect 
moral  harmony  within  ?  What  is  the  root  of  this  calmness  in 
the  highest  excitement,  this  mental  serenity  that  enters  into 
the  complication  of  finite  and  sinful  affairs,  yet  contracts  no 
stain,  but,  as  it  were,  moves  above  it  like  its  mistress  ?  It  is 
perfect  self-possession  and  liberty.  By  means  of  these  he 
stands  there.  He  is  perfectly  unique  and  apart.  Here  lies  the 
historical  guarantee  for  his  sinless  perfection. 
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The  men  around  him  were  either  slaves  of  lust  and  sin,  or 
self-righteous  slaves  of  the  law.     The  most  advanced  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  universal  bondage  to  sin,  a  sense  of  their 
separation  from  God,  a  longing  after  liberty,  but  scarcely  a 
presentiment  of  their  true  state.     Thus  their  life  was  one  of 
fear  and  hiding  from  the  nearness  of  the  Holy  God,  for  they 
lacked  the  atonement,  peace  with  God.*     What  an  impression 
then  must  have  been  made  upon  the  disciples  by  Jesus,  whose 
spirit  was  full  of  peace  and  serene  cheerfulness,  never  exhibit- 
ing a  trace  of  having  achieved  this  inward  peace  by  a  laborious 
effort  or  a  conflict  with  sin  !     Here  is  a  man  in  whom  there  is 
no  trace  of  remorse,  regret,  or  repentance,  a  man  without  care 
about  his  soul's  salvation,  for  he  stands  already  in  eternal  life, 
he  lives  as  in  heaven.    There  is  no  prayer  for  forgiveness  of  sin 
for  himself,  no  shrinking  from  going  into  the  society  of  publicans 
and  sinners.     It  is  clear,  in  the  most  decided  moments  of  his 
life,  that  he  is  conscious  of  no  sin.     That  his  self-consciousness 
was  really  of  such  a  sort  that  his  conscience  never  accused  him 
of  any  fault  or  error,  is  the  firmest  and  most  indisputable  his- 
torical fact,  explain  it  as  we  may.     That   he  imposed  upon 
himself  as  his  life-task  the  salvation  and  reconciliation  of  the 
world ;   that  he  was  conscious,  too,  of  being  occupied  with  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  in  suffering  even  to  the  cross ;    and 
that  he  died  in  the  full  consciousness  of  having  solved  the 
problem,  as  well  as  of  unbroken  communion  with  God,  is  just 
as  undeniable  as  that  it  would  have  been  an  insane  and  absurd 
thought  to  wish  to  redeem  and  reconcile  others,  if  he  had  him- 
self been  conscious  of  needing  redemption  himself    Now,  how- 
ever (to  speak  with  "the  German  theology")  it  is  only  God  and 
the  devil  that  have  no  (accusing)  conscience.     Men  in  whom 
the  Satanic  wickedness  does  not  yet  reign,  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin.     Jesus  evinces,  in  his  entire  life  and  character,  the 
deepest  aversion  to  evil,  and  especially  of  hypocrisy,  in  which 
pride  and  falsehood  are  mated,  just  as  he  passed  judgment,  more 
severely  on  the  Pharisaic  spirit  than  on  publicans  and  sinners. 
How  then  can  the  phenomenon  be  explained  that  He,  to  whom 
even  sceptics  do  not  deny  the  rarest  measure  of  purity  and 
clearness  of  mind,  stands  before  us  without  being  conscious  of 
a  single  sin,  or  of  the  necessity  of  conversion  and  amendment 
which  he  requires  of  all  others  ;  if  not  in  this  way,  that  he  was 
CONSCIOUS  of  no  sin  because  he  WAS  not  a  sinner.     He  was, 
though  perfect  man,  like  God  in  sinless  perfection  ;  and  though 
not,  like  God,  incapable  of  being  tempted,  nor  perfect  (in  de- 
gree) from  his  birth,  and  therefore  not  holy  in  that  sense,  yet 
holy  in  the  preservation  of  an  innate  purity  and  holiness,  and 


*  Comp.  tx.  gr.,  Luke  v.  8,  the  words  of  Peter,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." 
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by  a  fully  normal  development,  in  which  the  idea  of  pure  hu- 
manity is  finally  realised  in  order  that  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
world  might  not  be  unfulfilled.  Yes,  the  impression  which  he 
gives  us  is  that  of  a  being  FREE,  the  true  Son  of  Mankind. 
He  needs  no  regeneration,  but  is  by  nature  the  new-born  Man, 
who  needs  no  remedy,  and  is  conscious  to  himself  of  having 
power  to  be  the  Physician  of  sick  humanity.  But  let  us  enter 
somewhat  into  detail. 

How  does  he  feel  and  conduct  himself  toward  nature  as  a 
Son  in  the  Father  s  house,  when  he  lingers  in  it  with  a  free 
and  open  sense  for  nature ;  beholding  there  the  laws  of  the 
great  house  of  this  world,  and  revealing  them  in  their  con- 
cord and  harmony  with  his  work  ;  or  when  he  stands  intrepid 
amid  the  storm  of  the  sea,  amid  his  trembling  disciples,  well 
knowing  that  God  has  his  hand  upon  him  even  while  he  slum- 
bers.   As  his  free  Son  he  stands  before  us  in  his  self-possession, 
freely  ruling  his  own  nature  and  its  powers,  using  everything 
just  as  a  performer  strikes  the  strings  of  his  instrument,  with  a 
mastery  over  himself,  and  an  adaptation  to  the  higher  end  and 
mission  of  his  life.     He  stands  before  us  free,  and  independent 
of  the  world's  means  and  possessions.     He  seeks  no  outward 
possession  in  it,  even  when  it  might  serve  his  objects,  but 
without  being  careful  for  the  morrow,  rests  contented  with 
what  is  before  him,  knowing  that  he  who  feeds  the  fowls  of 
heaven  does  not  forget  the  children  of  men.     "The  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."     He  is  homeless  and 
poor,  for  his  mission  is  not  to  be  the  founder  of  a  family  or  the 
director  of  earthly  goods,  though  he  highly  commends  a  faith- 
ful steward,  and  never  designates  the  casting  away  of  fortune 
as  a  merit  or  as  anything  good  in  itself     He  can  be  rich  and 
can  be  poor  (John  xix.  23,  xii.  3  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  8-1  nt).     There  is 
nothing  there  of  ascetic  spiritualistic  virtue  (Matt.  xi.  9).    And 
he  has  to  exhibit  what  is  the  main  condition  of  all  fidelity  in 
earthly  things,  and  also  in  a  stewardship,  viz.,  the  weaning  of 
the  heart  from  all  vain  property,  which  rather  makes  us  bonds- 
men in  mind  and  body,  which  enslaves  us  instead  of  enriching 
us,  which  is  not  worthy  of  being  called  ours  because  it  affords 
an  illusory  satisfaction,  and  cannot  truly  be  assimilated  to  our 
trUe  nature,  or  be  imperishable  and  for  ever  our  own.    He  seeks 
to  sever  us  from  what  is  ibreign  that  we  may  be  capable  of  in- 
heriting that  which  alone  can  be  ours,  and  which  corresponds 
to  the  idea  of  property.     He  renounces  outward  property  to 
realize  the  idea  of  property  as  is  competent  to  the  Son  (Luke 
xvi.  1 2).     He  who  has  been  made  free,  severed  from  the  illusion 
of  earthly  possession  or  the  desire  of  it,  carries  within  him  the 
eternal  treasure,  he  only  will  be  able  to  become  a  true  adminis- 
trator of  the  riches  that  fall  to  his  lot  without  necessarily  being 
YOL.  XI. — NO.  XLI.  R  r 
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seduced  by  deceitful  riches.  Jesus  walks  about,  as  it  were, 
in  paradisaic  freedom  from  care,  at  once  poor  and  rich,  not 
careful  for  the  morrow,  not  longing  after  outward  glory,  and 
also  not  rejecting  anything  which  is  the  expression  and  sign- 
language  of  love,  when  a  superfluity  exceeding  the  measure  of 
necessity  is  offered  to  him.  (John  xix.  23,  xii,  1,  and  following 
verses.)  While  he  has  nothing  he  can  yet  call  all  his  own,  for 
the  Father  gives  him  what  he  needs,  and  disposes  and  regulates 
all  so  as  to  be  conducive  to  the  centre-point  of  his  counsels,  and 
which  governs  all.  Now  this  centre  is  the  work  of  redemption, 
the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  humanity  in  Christ.  Hence  Jesus 
stands  before  us  as  the  Free  One  in  the  presence  of  human 
powers,  a  faithful  Son  of  his  people,  obedient  to  the  law,  hon- 
ouring its  authority  and  Israel's  right,  typically  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  kingdom  ;  honouring,  too,  the  heathen  magisti-ates, 
and  their  demands  for  service ;  and  in  heart  far  beyond  the 
typical  economy,  knowing  himself  to  be  personally  free  from 
the  obligation  of  the  temple  service,  and  from  care  on  its 
account,  for  he  had  nothing  to  receive  from  it,  and  could  not, 
without  untruth,  recognise  in  the  temple  and  its  economy  the 
ideal  to  which  he  had  to  give  tithes.  (Comp.  Heb.  vii.  4,  and 
following  verses  ;  Matt.  xii.  6  ;  ori  rov  'n^oZ  iJ^iiZj>iv  sorh  'udi,  4—5.)* 
And  yet  he  presently  adds,  after  he  had  spoken  of  the  temple 
tax,  "  Nevertheless,  lest  we  should  offend  them,  go  thou,  and 
pay  for  me  and  thee  "  (Matt.  xvii.  27). 

This  unique  position  of  perfect  liberty  becomes  more  mani- 
fest when  we  compare  it  with  John  the  Baptist,  and  consider 
the  position  of  Jesus  to  the  law  and  to  the  Old  Testament  in 
general.  His  doctrine  of  law  corresponds  entirely  to  his  own 
self-consciousness  in  reference  to  the  law  ;  his  teaching  is  thus 
but  an  expression  of  his  own  self-conscious  life,  as  on  the  other 
hand  his  life  is  doctrine  as  it  reveals  the  principle  of  his  life. 

Jesus  felt  that  he  was  inwardly  at  one  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. That  is  actually  attested  by  his  entire  relation  to  the 
Baptist,  in  whom  he  sees  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  and 
the  summary  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

♦  To  his  disciples  he  here  gives  a  hint  \Fhich  they,  without  doubt,  under- 
stood at  a  later  time.  When  that  is  brought  to  light  which  is  still  only  inward 
and  hid  beneath  the  veil  of  the  legal  economy,  they  will  also  be  discharged  and 
Bet  free  from  the  temple  and  its  service.  For  by  the  plural  and  by  the  com- 
municative tone  of  the  entire  address  (o/  v'toi  i'va,  fji,r,  ffxavdaXleu/Miv  aiirovi 
avr)  sfiov  xai  ffoD),  Jesus  represents  this  free  position  towards  the  sanctuary 
as  one  that  would  belong  also  to  his  disciples.  This  passage,  with  others, 
having  reference  to  the  temple  (Matt.  xii.  6 ;  John  ii.  19),  proves,  therefore, 
•  that  we  are  not  to  conclude,  from  his  silence  regarding  the  abandonment  of 
the  temple  service  and  the  synagogue,  or  from  Matt.  v.  24,  xxiii.  19,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  was  not  elevated  above  the  Jewish  economy.  But  more  con- 
cerning this  presently. 
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He  comes  to  him  for  baptism,  that  the  New  Testament  may, 
as  it  were,  receive  its  sanction  from  the  Old,  and  be  ushered  in 
by  it  (Matt.  xi.  10,  and  fol.  verses ;  iii.  13,  and  fol.  verses). 
Jesus  takes  up  John's  preaching  of  repentance,  and  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (iv.  17 ;  compare  iii.  2.)  He 
finds  ah'eady  in  the  law  the  hro'kri  f/.iyaXri,  in  which  all  the  com- 
mandments are  comprehended  (Matt.  xxii.  36-40)  ;  and  he  who 
has  the  knowledge  of  this  broXri  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Mark  xii.  34).  The  contents  of  the  law  remain  inviol- 
ably in  the  new  covenant  (Matt.  v.  17;  Luke  xvi.  17).  It  is 
easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away,  than  for  one  tittle  of 
the  law  to  pass  away.  Whosoever  shall  break  one  of  the  least 
of  these  commandments,  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  (Matt.  v.  18  ;  compare  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3).  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  all  precipitate  breaking  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, all  reform  from  without,  and  not  from  within,  is  repudi- 
ated ;  with  which  we  must  connect  the  fact  that  he  nowhere 
gives  his  disciples  a  commandment  to  forsake  the  sacrifices  and 
temple-service,  or  even  to  separate  from  the  synagogue,  or  to 
drop  the  Sabbath-law.  Hence  several  representatives  of  the 
recent  Tubingen  school  have  believed  that -their  hypothesis  of 
the  Ebionism  or  Judaism  of  primitive  Christianity  could  be 
historically  established  by  the  gospels. 

But  to  the  passages  which  prove  that  Jesus  was  conscious  of 
being  at  one  with  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  opposed  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  which  so  strongly  declare  the  newness  of  the 
gospel,  that  Marcion,  on  the  contrary,  thought  he  could  main- 
tain that,  according  to  primitive  Christianity,  the  gospel  entirely 
broke  with  the  law. 

These  two  opposite  extremes  are  indeed  at  one  in  this,  that 
they  explain  a  whole  series  of  sayings  and  narratives  as  the 
interpolations  of  a  later  time,  and  hold  as  non-authentic  what 
the  others  regard  as  genuine,  and  vice  versa,  without  reflecting 
how  far  such  conduct  makes  them  guilty  of  historical  arbitrari- 
ness. Rather,  as  it  belongs  to  the  privileges  of  intellectual 
greatness  to  unite  the  remote,  the  mental  elevation  of  Jesus  is 
the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  seemingly  opposite 
statements  as  to  the  Old  Testament. 

The  novelty  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament 
is  as  strongly  expressed  by  Jesus  as  we  find  it  anywhere  in 
Paul.  Unity  with  the  Old  Testament  is  not  sameness.  The 
Baptist  is  not  Christ ;  he  baptizes  with  water,  but  not  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  iii.  11  ;  Acts  i.  5).  He  came  h  6d(fi 
hiKaioewng  (Matt,  xxi.-xxii.,  3,  1),  neither  eating  nor  drinking ; 
he  fasted  much,  and  so  too  did  his  disciples  ;  he  lived  according 
to  a  rigid  asceticism  (Matt.  xi.  18).  Jesus  came  eating  and 
drinking  ;  he  did  not  shun  the  society  of  sinners  ;  he  demands 
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no  outward  asceticism,  but  leaves  fasting  as  only  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  state  of  mind,  but  not  as  a  law.  The  law  and  the 
prophets  reach  down  to  the  Baptist ;  with  him  as  the  last  and 
greatest  of  a  series  or  grade,  a  period  of  universal  history  closes ; 
with  Jesus  a  new  one  begins  (Matt.  xi.  11  ;  Luke  xvi.  15),  that 
of  the  gospel  (v.  16).  The  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  pre-Christian  age  (Matt.  xi.  14), 
As  to  the  law  itself,  Jesus  ascribes  to  himself  divine  authority 
to  determine  what  is  the  will  of  God.  Such  is  the  scope  of 
this — the  six  times  repeated  lyu  Xsyu  ifiTv  (Matt,  v.),  with  which 
he  plainly  enough  places  himself  formally  far  above  Moses,  who 
does  not  thus  speak  in  his  own  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  regards  what  he  gives,  not  as  something  foreign  or  con- 
tradictory to  the  Old  Testament,  but  as  the  development  of  its 
pith  and  marrow,  or  as  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises  and  sha- 
dows. With  a  view  to  delineate  the  true  righteousness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  goes  back  to  the  essence  of  it  in  such 
sort  that  he  forbids  many  things  hitherto  tolerated  by  the  law, 
if  not  commanded,  as  an  oath,  divorce,  the  right  of  retahation,* 
and  he  forbids  them  in  virtue  of  what  is  already  demanded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  principles  of  truth  and  love.  Of  special 
importance  is  his  position  towards  the  laws  of  purification,  of 
sacrifice,  and  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Old  Testament  still  con- 
siders man  indefinitely  as  a  unity,  without  expressly  distinguish- 
ing between  outward  and  inward  pueity.  It  is  true  it  says, 
"  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  But  the  laws  of  purification 
refer  only  to  the  holiness  of  the  body.  Jesus  (Matt.  xv.  11-15 ; 
Mark  vii.  15-23)  lays  down  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  impurity 
of  the  heart  which  defiles  the  man  in  soul  and  body  ;  and  that 
outward  (ceremonial)  impurity,  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
heart,  defiles  no  man.  The  body  and  its  unhoHness,  it  is  true, 
were  by  no  means  treated  as  something  indifferent.  Jesus 
himself  calls  his  body  a  temple  :  it  should  be  sanctified  by  us, 
but  from  within  outwardly.  Hence,  of  course,  the  Levitical 
ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  means  of  keeping  man 
holy,  fall  to  the  ground  as  a  secondary,  powerless  attempt  to 
exhibit  the  idea  of  the  undivided  holiness  of  the  entire  man. 
But  this  idea  itself  remains ;  nay,  is  now  only  to  be  realised. 
It  is  similar  in  regard  to  the  sacrifices  to  be  brought  to  God. 
Jesus  did  not  forbid  these  outward  gifts  ;  but  in  themselves 
they  have  no  value.  Love,  mercy,  and  obedience  are  better 
than  sacrifice ;  i.  e.,  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  will  and  heart,  the 
sacrifice  which  is  the  man  himself  is  the  true  sacrifice  (Matt. 

*  The  personal,  with  the  revenge  attached  (Matt.  v.  89,  and  fol.  verses).  He 
does  not  thereby  dispute  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  (Matt.  xxii.  16-22  ; 
John  xviii.  18-88 ;  vi.  16  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  52.) 
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xii.  7  ;  XV.  1,  and  fol.  verses).  Finally,  his  liberty  and  his  posi- 
tion, as  elevated  above  the  legal  stand-point,  evinces  itself  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  Sabbath-law,  in  his  doctrine  and 
in  his  practical  conduct.  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the 
Sabbath."  "  The  Sabbath  is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath"  (Mark  ii.  27;  Matt  xii.  1-13;  Luke  vi.  1).  God 
does  not  need  on  his  own  account  that  men  should  offer  to  him 
a  portion  of  time  for  himself,  to  honour  him  thereby.  The 
Sabbath  is  instituted  for  man,  for  his  spiritual  and  physical 
nature,  as  a  gift  and  a  blessing,  in  which  Jesus  himself  rejoiced, 
though  personally  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  would  be  sel- 
fishness, nay,  hypocrisy,  to  use  a  blessing  given  us  for  the  pro- 
motion of  goodness,  as  an  occasion  to  abstain  from  good  works. 
There  is  nothing  more  frequent  in  the  gospels  than  the  collisions 
into  which  Jesus  is  brought  with  the  Jews  on  account  of  the 
cures  wrought  on  Sabbath,  which  he  might  have  avoided  could 
he  have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  omit  anything  good  in  itself, 
on  account  of  an  offence  which  was  to  be  foreseen.  Whoever 
considers  the  power  exercised  by  the  traditions  respecting  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  the  observance  of  them  was  regarded  as  a 
pillar  of  piety,  will  fully  dismiss  the  thought  that  Jesus  aimed 
at  a  show  of  peculiar  piety  among  his  countrymen  ;  for  then 
he  must  have  acted  quite  differently  as  to  fasting,  asceticism, 
the  Sabbath,  and  prayer.  Rather  we  discern  in  him  the 
courage  which  acts  out  among  men  what  he  knows  to  be  good 
and  true,  in  a  firm  and  self-consistent,  free  and  intrepid  way, 
unconcerned  about  good  report  or  bad  report  in  the  world. 

Yes,  Jesus  exhibited  both  in  doctrine  and  life  a  connected  and 
entirely  new  mode  of  understanding  the  law,  and  man's  rela- 
tion to  God.  They  who  regard  the  law  of  God  as  only  an  ex- 
ternal thing,  and  not  within  them,  never  escape,  as  repeated 
experience  shews  the  apparent  collision  of  duties,  and  the 
morbid  scrupulous  conscience,  because  it  is  but  formally  bound 
by  the  revealed  will  of  God,  but  has  not  come  to  a  free  know- 
ledge of  its  own  of  what  is  good  (John  viii.  32),  and  falls  into  an 
endless  casuistry,  by  which  one  commandment  is  turned  against 
another,  till  everything  dissolves  into  moral  scepticism  or  pro- 
babilism  which  puts  outside  itself  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good, 
and  permits  a  foreign  conscience  to  be  implanted  in  it,  if  it  does 
not  fall  into  entire  indifferentism.  Now  the  characteristic  trait  of 
Jesus  is,  that  He  is  quite  above  the  legal  grade  on  which 
every  one  stands  and  must  stand,  when  conscience  is  awakened 
without  reconciliation  to  God,  peace  and  immediate  living 
communion  with  God.  Now,  it  does  not  suffice  to  say,  Jesus 
is  the  first  man  truly  reconciled  to  God.  For  where  is  there 
a  trace  of  his  needing  conversion  or  reconciliation  to  God  ? 
Rather  the  breath  of  an  unearthly  peace  breathes  through  hia 
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whole  life  ;  nay,  there  was  in  him  the  power  of  communicating 
this  peace  to  those  around  him.  This  peace  he  could  have, 
however,  only  because  he  was  the  free  man,  free  from  the  curse 
of  guilty  feeling  and  of  sin,  free  in  reference  to  the  law,  inas- 
much as  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  he  trod  and  lived  above* 
the  law  on  the  ground  of  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
He  had  in  himself  a  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  and  of  the  will 
of  God,  while  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth. 
Standing  in  the  law,  and  the  law  or  the  will  of  God  having  be- 
come a  living  reality  in  his  knowledge  and  will,  he  had  the 
simple  direct  look  of  a  child  or  son,  which  leads  back  the  mind 
to  the  simple,  to  that  which  is  from  the  beginning,  away  from  the 
division  of  the  principle  of  goodness  into  a  distracting  multipli- 
city, the  parts  of  which  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  away 
from  the  confusion  of  Jewish  casuistry  and  its  moral  collisions. 
Now  since  he  does  not  stand  before  us  as  a  servant  subject  to 
the  law  (though  he  was  conscious  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  servant  of  God,  Luke  v.  18),  but  as  the  Son  of  the 
house  standing  in  the  law,  so  is  he  the  man  who  has  open 
access  to  God,  and  cultivates  free  and  uninterrupted  fellowship 
with  God.  Therefore  he,  the  free  Son,  regularly  calls  God 
Father  and  not  merely  Lord ;  nay,  "  his  Father,"  as  if  uncon- 
sciously describing  his  unique  relation  to  God.  And  be- 
cause he  lives  entirely  in  the  law,  the  law  as  it  were  revives  in 
him,  he  himself  becomes  the  exhibitor  of  it,  the  living  law, 
according  to  which  all  shall  be  judged  (John  v.  27,  Matt. 
XXV.  31-4)1).  Hence,  too,  judgment  upon  all  belongs  to  the 
Son's  rights,  of  which  he  is  conscious.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  share  his  Son's  rights  with  those  who  through  the  Son 
have  God  as  their  Father,  and  are  made  sons  of  God  through 
the  first-born  brother.  Here  again  his  peculiar  dignity  and 
freedom  evince  themselves.  To  the  Father  indeed  he  desires 
to  lead  back  all  fallen  brethren,  to  himself  he  will  draw  all 
(John  ii.  32).  But  he  alone  is  the  bridegroom  (Matt.  ix.  15), 
mankind  is  the  bride  ;  he  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
(Matt.  xxii.  44),  and  as  the  Son  glorifies  the  Father  by  the 
work  of  man's  redemption,  so  the  Father  glorifies  the  Son,  for 
he  is  not  a  mere  means  of  redemption,  but  also  his  own  proper 
object,  and  it  is  the  Father  who  prepares  the  marriage  for  the 
Son  (Matt.  xxii.  2  ;  xxv.  1).  And  it  ever  continues  to  be  his 
joy  to  make  his  disciples  partakers  of  his  peace  and  joy. 

In  the  nature  of  the  thing  those  who  neither  anticipate  nor 
seek  this  peace,  cannot  rightly  know  what  is  meant  by  the  fact 

*  The  import  of  Dorner's  words  is  plain  enough,  and  not  deserving  of  chal- 
lenge, when  taken  in  connection  with  what  precedes.  But  as  to  the  essence 
of  the  moral  law  as  such,  Christ,  so  far  from  being  above  it,  had  "  the  law  within 
his  heart."  (Ps.  xl.  8  ;  Heb.  x).— Ed.  B.4f  F.  E.R. 
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that  Jesus,  by  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and  prophets,  brought 
peace  and  a  new  stage  of  life,  nay,  a  new  era  to  mankind. 
They  can  speak  perhaps  of  the  peace  of  a  landscape,  of  a  piece  of 
music,  of  sentimental  or  aesthetic  feeling,  which  they  confound 
with  the  peace  which  passes  all  understanding,  and  which  is 
not  of  an  aesthetic  but  of  an  ethical  and  religious  nature.  They 
must,  if  they  think  logically,  regard  the  stage  of  legal  life  as 
the  highest  stage  of  humanity,  and  as  one  that  is  not  to  be 
surmounted,  and  assign  to  Jesus  his  place  within  this  platform  ; 
and  just  because  they  have  no  need  of  a  higher,  they  cannot 
see  why  Christ  is  to  be  thought  sinless,  why  a  high  degree  of 
moral  excellence  may  not  suffice.  But  we  have  shewn  that 
we  cannot  stop  short  at  this.  Either  they  must  permit  this 
phenomenon  to  awaken  their  moral  sense,  and  to  awaken  the 
necessity  of  atonement,  in  order  to  find,  by  means  of  faith 
on  him,  a  peace  which  is  neither  transitory  nor  delusive, 
and  new  activity  for  all  life  ;  or  Jesus  must  become  to  them 
less  than  he  was.  They  must  regard  him  amidst  the  contra- 
diction of  conscience,  and  of  the  impression  which  he  cannot 
fail  to  make  even  on  them,  as  a  profaner  of  holy  things,  and  a 
fool  blinded  as  to  his  sin  by  unprecedented  spiritual  pride.  The 
church  of  the  Lord,  just  because  some  justify  the  Jews  in  con- 
demning Jesus,  will  not  cease  to  receive  from  his  person  the 
impression  of  unparalleled  innocence  and  power — a  phenome- 
non not  of  this  world  ;  full  of  a  different,  new,  and  holy  spirit ; 
so  unique  and  lofty,  and  towering  above  all  others,  that  it 
would  involve  new  self-delusion  not  to  recognise  it.  He  who 
has  any  moral  sense  knows  by  experience  that  the  archetype  of 
the  good  is  presented  to  us  in  Jesus  This  archetype,  where  it 
is  known,  commends  itself  by  its  excellence,  and  attests  its  own 
proper  truth  in  every  human  breast.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
this  archetype  is  in  the  heart  of  every  man  ;  it  lives  only  in 
Christendom,  in  which  the  historical  portrait  of  Jesus  lives 
and  reproduces  itself,  but  nowhere  beyond  it. 

This  obviates,  too,  the  opinion  that  this  figure  is  a  creation 
of  the  apostles'  mind.  How  completely  different  their  wonted 
Jewish  mode  of  thought  and  feeling  was  from  that  of  Jesus, 
into  which  they  could  enter  only  with  difficulty  and  by  degrees, 
is  certain  and  beyond  doubt.  How  they  reached  their  subse- 
quent disposition  to  imitate  him — how  they  should  have  come 
to  their  ethico-religious  stage  of  life — is  absolutely  inexplicable 
if  we  take  away  the  only  natural  ground  of  explanation,  which 
lies  in  his  sacred  and  marvellously  attractive  person.  We  should 
surround  oui-selves  with  a  world  of  enigmas  if  we  despised  the 
only  solution  of  the  enigma.  We  must  still  further  maintain 
that  the  image  of  the  new  free  humanity  within  the  old  could 
not  have  arisen  of  itself,  without  a  divine  communication  of  the 
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Spirit,  as  indeed  the  essential  idea  in  this  figure  is  just  the 
union  of  man  with  God,  the  real  and  perpetual  fellowship  with 
God,  None  can  speak,  as  is  done  in  the  gospels,  of  God  as  the 
Father  but' he  who  has  experience  of  it,  whether  immediately  as 
the  Son,  or  mediately  as  those  who,  through  faith  in  him  and 
not  otherwise,  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  made  partakers  of  his 
peace.  Hence,  in  every  instance  of  transmuting  the  person  of 
Christ  into  a  myth  there  is  a  great  petitio  principii,  if  not  a 
denial  of  the  new  thing  that  is  in  the  gospel,  and  which  to  the 
church  of  the  Lord  is  inviolably  certain.  There  lies  in  it  this  opi- 
nion, that  there  cannot  be  anything  higher  than  what  the  gospel 
terms  the  platform  of  the  laAV,  and  that  this  cannot  be  surj 
mounted  ;  in  short,  that  the  absolute  religion  is  Judaism,  after 
divesting  it,  perhaps,  of  the  national  and  the  particular,  but 
also  of  the  promise.  That,  however,  cannot  be  the  absolute 
religion  which  leaves  room  for  conceiving  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  one ;  which  leaves  unfulfilled,  or  suffers 
to  be  extinguished,  not  only  among  the  Jews  but  also  among 
the  Gentiles,  the  holiest  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  as 
well  as  their  most  glorious  anticipations  and  promises. 

If  we  have  hitherto  considered  the  Son  of  man  as  a  unique 
phenomenon,  since  he  alone  stands  before  us  as  the  Free  One, 
as  against  sin  and  law  in  relation  to  God  and  the  world,  to  na- 
ture and  the  human  race,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  himself;  we 
must  now  look  still  further  at  the  GROUND  and  SOURCE  OP 
THIS  LIBERTY.  Thus  only  will  the  contrast  between  him  and 
all  his  contemporaries — not  excepting  the  disciples — fully  ap- 
pear, and  the  impossibility  of  inventing  his  character  will  be 
manifest.  It  is  sacred  love ;  it  is,  to  express  it  in  the  language 
of  a  distinguished  English  theologian,  the  great  law  of  sac- 
rifice, consciously  and  energetically  carried  out  to  the  end — 
which  distinguishes  his  entire  life  in  the  most  peculiar,  foreign- 
looking,  yet  world-subduing  way, 

Christ's  character  is  purely  incomprehensible  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  ordinary  human  nature,  or  from  the  mode  of  thought, 
motives,  and  impulses  of  his  nation  and  age.  He  has  his  origin 
in  a  higher  region  ;  in  true  humanity  united  to  God.  All  other 
men  we  see  moulded,  in  a  certain  measure,  by  the  spirit  of 
their  age  and  nation.  Even  in  him  we  do  not  deny  all  influ- 
ence of  companions  and  of  history ;  but  the  inner  nature  of 
Christ,  and  his  moral  life,  do  not  leave  the  impression  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  or  of  any  particular  age  in  general;  it 
has  an  everlasting  tone.  He  is  in  this  sense,  too,  the  free  one. 
He  belongs  to  no  particular  age,  and  yet  to  all  ages  at  once  ; 
for  he  is  the  expression  of  the  everlasting  life.  His  appear- 
ance is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  which  even  the  pious  Israel- 
ites had  hoped  and  pictured  to  themselves :  to  destroy  the 
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myth  of  the  Messianic  advent  which  they  had  sketched  for 
themselves  was  his  hard  task  ;  and  just  because  he  would  not, 
and  could  not,'realize  this  eschatological  myth,  he  earned  hatred 
and  rejection  on  the  part  of  his  carnally-minded  contempo- 
raries. On  his  disciples,  after  he  had  drawn  them  to  him,  we 
see  him  unweariedly  labouring,  with  calm  wisdom  and  patience 
indeed,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  but  also  with  a  con- 
stantly equal  clearness,  fearlessness,  and  confidence ;  first,  to 
destroy  their  dearest  Messianic  hopes,  that  he  might  next  make 
room  for  the  directly  opposite,  viz.,  that  which  he  had  directly 
to  demand  and  give.  The  same  ground  which  forbade  him  to 
meet  their  wishes  and  expectations  from  the  very  first — ex- 
pectations of  the  still  unbroken  natural  heart,  though  trained 
by  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  theocracy — had  also  not 
permitted  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  prophets  to  communicate 
more  than  they  could  bear.  But  Jesus  has  from  the  beginning 
imveiled,  in  his  life,  and  progressively  too  in  his  doctrine,  love,  as 
the  great  law  of  sacrifice— to  him  his  life's  law  of  liberty,  and 
to  his  disciples  the  fundamental  condition  of  their  regeneration 
from  the  death  of  natural  life  into  that  which  is  spiritual,  and 
of  their  share  in  his  liberty  and  blessedness. 

We  shall  only  indicate,  by  a  few  strokes,  what  we  mean 
by  this  ;  for  the  theme  is  too  rich  and  too  deep  to  be  ex- 
hausted. 

Jesus  did  not  at  first  wish  to  bring  in  or  gain  a  worldly  re- 
form and  a  worldly  kingdom.*  Moreover,  he  did  not  in  the 
beginning  count  on  a  general,  religious,  and  moral  revolution 
in  the  people  of  Israel.*}"  He  knew  his  people  and  the  human 
heart  too  well,  and  had  too  early  to  experience  obstinate  resis- 
tance,! *o  yield  to  the  illusion  that  the  mere  power  of  his  doc- 
trine, or  the  impression  of  his  deeds,  would  at  once  effect  the 
reform,  nay,  the  new  birth  of  men's  hearts,  which  was  his  aim. 
From  the  beginning,  his  work  was  planned  with  more  depth, 
grandeur,  and  daring ;  that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  he  should 
not  give  up  his  people  and  men,  though  they  should  reject 
him,  as  he  foresaw  they  would,  (Mark  xii.  32) ;  that  he  should 
not  cease  to  love  them ;  and  that  his  very  sufferings  at  their 
hands,  and  for  their  sakes,  should  only  be  turned  into  the 
clearest  proof  of  his  disinterested  love,  which  sought  not  him- 
self, but  their  good.  The  purity  of  his  self-forgetting,  self- 
sacrificing  love  was  to  kindle  up  the  last  spark  of  human  feel- 
ing which  still  glimmers  in  the  hardest  sinner's  heart,  and 


*  Matt.  iv.  9,  11 ;  Luke  iv.  19,  &c. ;  Matt.  xi.  4-7 ;  v.  8,  4.  11,  and  fol- 
lowing verses  ;  x.  16  ;  John  ii.  19  ;  iii.  3. 

t  Compare  the  sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Luke  iv.  24 ;  John  iv.  44. 
t  John  ii.  19-24 ;  iv.  1,  comp.  8  ;  Luke  iv.  29. 
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by  awakening  contrition  and  shame,  to  make  room  for  his 
spirit  of  love. 

Human  scorn  may  defy  its  might  and  power,  or  bend  before 
it  only  outwardly  and  reluctantly.  To  the  doctrine  of  divine 
wisdom,  man  may  oppose  his  own  wisdom,  may  arm  himself 
against  its  assaults ;  the  example  of  a  blameless  life  before 
one's  eyes  may  leave  entire  the  self-righteousness  of  the  human 
heart,  nay,  provoke  it  to  maintain  the  good  opinion  of  its  own 
excellence  by  suspicious  and  uncharitable  falsehood  ;  condemn- 
ing words,  however  just  they  may  be,  might  darken  still 
more  a  heart  alienated  from  God.  Jesus  did  not  think  that  his 
deeds  of  power,  or  the  doctrines  of  his  wisdom,  and  his  blame- 
less life  would  bring  the  decision  and  crisis  for  hard  hearts.  He 
knew,  on  the  contrary,  that,  though  all  this  did  not  pierce  the 
heart,  he  was  in  possession  of  another  power,  which  could  ope- 
rate only  after  his  death,  that  is,  the  power  of  his  death  itself, 
as  a  sacrifice  of  love  to  a  world  rejecting  him.  That  he  fully  gave 
himself  up  as  a  voluntary,  defenceless,  and  disarmed  victim,  only 
not  giving  up  the  love  which  embraced  his  people  and  man- 
kind, and  which,  when  dying,  prayed  for  his  enemies — this 
disarmed  the  enmity,  the  pride,  the  falsehood,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  insolent,  complacently- wise,  and  self-righteous 
heart  in  a  far  other  way  than  even  reproof  and  condemnation 
could  do. 

How  absurdly  he  seems  to  act,  and  contrary  to  all  the  usual 
rules  of  life !  He  is  full  of  the  kingly  spirit ;  he  wishes  to 
become  a  king,  as  he  is  the  Lord  of  minds,  the  King  of 
souls  ;  but  he  is  so  only  by  the  circumstance  that  he  entirely 
surrenders  himself,  and  gives  himself  up,  only  not  giving  up 
love,  and  not  giving  up  faith  in  the  power  of  suffering,  dying, 
disinterested  love. 

He  wishes  to  win  the  victory  over  all  enemies,  visible  and 
invisible.  He  wishes  the  dominion  which,  he  knows,  is  fore- 
ordained for  him  ;  but  he  will  have  this  by  subjecting  himself 
to  the  shame,  nay,  to  the  death,  of  a  malefactor,  and  he  con- 
sciously and  voluntarily  gives  his  enemies  their  will,  by 
means  of  which  he  falls.  From  the  curse,  and  what  is  worthy 
of  the  curse,  he  will  draw  the  blessing,  and  from  death  the 
life.  It  is  a  thought  so  grand  and  bold, — a  faith  full  of  marvel- 
lous divine  originality,  in  all  the  calmness  of  power,  a  patience 
and  moderation  without  enthusiasm,  purely  formed  in  free 
obedience  to  the  Father's  known  will,  and  carried  out  to  the 
last  breath  of  life — that  nothing  but  stupidity  could  deny  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  character  being  invented  by  his  dis- 
ciples. The  disciples  themselves,  though  belonging  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  and  not  indifferent  "  to  righteousness,"  had,  without 
him,  no  idea  of  the  law  of  sacrifice,  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
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suffering  love.  They  clung  to  the  hopes  of  an  outward  Mes- 
sianic glory  with  a  tenacity  of  self-will  which  caused  Jesus  the 
hardest  toil,  and  more  than  once  extorted  sighs.  True,  they 
knew  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  but  they  will  have  that  so  suited  to  their  dar- 
ling hopes  that,  averse  as  they  were  to  sacrifice,  they  will  expect 
the  moral  reform,  so  far  as  they  acknowledge  its  necessity,  on 
the  easier  path  of  the  alluring  and  terrifying,  judicial  and  divid- 
ing power  of  the  Messianic  glory.  Sacrifice,  the  cross,  and  self- 
denial  were  to  them  nothing  else  than  scare-crows,  against 
which  they  protected  themselves  with  might  and  main.  How 
should  they,  how  could  they,  have  invented  or  created  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  ? 

But  how  did  this  very  thing,  so  thoroughly  repugnant  and 
offensive  to  the  apostles,  and  which  seemed  a  sufficient  reason 
to  reject  him,  how  did  this  divine  folly  of  self-sacrificing  love 
approve  itself  as  divine  wisdom,  as  an  unveiling  of  the  mystery 
which  contains  the  unique  and  conquering  power — power  of  dis- 
solving all  the  world's  disharmony  into  harmony,  nay,  the 
power  of  uniting  the  countless  often  self-conflicting  powers  of 
the  world  into  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  All  the 
strife  and  discord  in  the  world  springs  from  nothing  but  the 
spirit  which  flees  from  sacrifice,  the  happy  death  of  selfish 
nature.  The  solution  of  the  deepest  enigma  of  the  human 
breast  includes  in  it  the  mystery  of  innocent  sacrifice,  which 
unfolded  itself  in  the  whole  hfe  of  Jesus  in  an  increasing  mea- 
sure till  he  came  to  Golgotha. 

The  entire  life  of  Jesus  was  a  SACRIFICE  OF  LOVE ;  he  re- 
garded true  greatness  as  consisting  in  self-abasement  for  men's 
good  ;  serving  them,  but  with  a  high  sense  of  liberty,  which 
can  be  all  things  in  itself,  high  and  low,  poor  and  rich,  nay, 
which  is  inwardly  of  the  royal  sort,  but  accepts  and  uses  every- 
thing just  as  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  or  of  love  demands.  Re- 
quiting hatred  with  love,  far  from  a  feeling  of  revenge  and 
judging,  seeking  enemies  as  lost  brothers,  and  consuming  him- 
self in  such  love,  he  verified  that  divine  self-forgetfulness,  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken,  because  it  seeks  and  retains 
nothing  for  itself,  and  to  which,  for  this  reason,  everything  be- 
longs, and  hearts  must  yield.  Such  loving,  in  truth,  is  the 
emanation  of  the  eternal  divine  life.  It  proves  itself  an  abso- 
lutely immortal  inextinguishable  flame,  by  its  power  con- 
verting what  opposes  it  into  what  feeds  the  flame,  so  that  its 
fire  burns  the  brighter.  This  view  breaks  even  a  rocky  heart 
in  two  with  shame,  contrition,  and  penitence ;  melts  the  ice  of 
the  natural  heart,  which  only  sought  itself  and  loved  itself  in 
poor  delusive  pride  ;  and  displays  in  "  the  having  nothing  "  of 
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love,  the  having  of  all  things,  the  true  property,  the  true 
riches,  the  liberty  which  none  can  take  away.  This  love  is 
the  power  that  can  move  the  world,  raise  it  from  its  hinges 
and  fetters,  heal  its  distractions,  and  thus  insert  it  anew  into 
the  divine  centre.  Not  of  this  world,  it  yet  enters  into  the 
world,  rejoicing  with  the  joyful,  weeping  with  those  who  weep, 
in  order  to  serve  it,  and  by  serving  to  conquer  it,  and  by  con- 
quering to  vivify,  and  glorify  it.* 

This  love,  this  spirit  of  sacrifice,  cannot,  indeed,  be  in  us, 
in  the  copy,  without  our  being  first  reconciled  and 
experiencing  the  peace  of  God;  and,  as  we  need  expiation 
above  all  things,  burdened  as  we  are  with  sin  and  guilt, 
therefore  the  pure  love  of  Jesus,  bearing  mankind  upon 
his  heart,  with  the  fullest  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  divine 
curse,  and  of  the  displeasure  which  lay  heavy  upon  us,  must 
needs  make  our  cause  his  own  by  sympathy.  His  love  must, 
according  to  his  office,  take  the  direction  of  bearing  our  weak- 
nesses and  diseases  on  his  priestly  heart  (Matt.  viii.  17,  ix.  36, 
xiv.  14,  XV.  32,  xxiii.  37,  xx.  28),  and  thereby  be  made  a  surety 
for  us  to  the  satisfied  justice  of  God,  so  that  God  can  regard 
the  world  as  reconciled  in  him,  the  righteous  one.  But  though 
he  stands  before  us  unique  in  his  calling,  in  virtue  of  his  sin- 
less holiness,  yet  our  entire  life  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a  sac- 
rifice on  the  ground  of  atonement,  a  priestly  service  in  which 
we  sacrifice  to  God  everything  impure  to  which  our  heart  cKngs, 
self-will  and  all  self-seeking,  and  dedicate  and  devote  ourselves 
to  him  without  reserve  in  the  sacrifice  of  faith,  and  thank  and 
praise  him  in  the  sacrifice  of  love,  which  at  one  time  streams 
forth  in  childlike  words  of  prayer  to  the  Father,  and  at  another 
occupies  itself,  with  all  its  powers,  in  self-foVgetfulness  for  the 
good  of  the  brethren,  simply  seeking  another's  good,  and  thus 
dying  the  progressive  death  of  love,  which  is  ever  a  self-renew- 
ing life. 

Jesus,  as  he  is  historically  attested,  stands  before  us  in  the 
world  as  a  miracle  ;  not  as  a  miracle  deranging  the  orderly 
connection  of  the  world,  but  raising  the  true  image  of  human- 
ity, which  is  the  end  of  creation,  and  restoring  the  world,  which 

*  From  this  point,,  a  number  of  features  in  the  life-picture  of  Jesus  come 
into  the  light  of  a  great  connection.  We  name  them,  but  refrain  from  carry- 
ing them  out.  So  Matt.  v.  3-7,  9-12,  12-25,  38-48,  29,  30 ;  vi.  24 ;  viii.  21  ; 
ix,  11-13,  16-17 ;  x.  16-28,  32-39,  particularly  38,  39 ;  xi.  25,  26,  28-30 ; 
xii.  7,  8 ;  xii.  16-21  ;  xiii.  4-8,  11-16,  45,  46 ;  xv.  11-20 ;  xvi.  21-25 ;  xvii. 
24-27;  xviii.  1-5,  8-11,  15-17,21-35;  xix.  14,  21;  xx.  20-28 ;  xxii.  2-10; 
xxiii.  6.  10-12,  23,  26-28,  34,  37;  xxiv.  9-13;  xxt.  29;  and  the  parallels, 
Luke  xxiii.  34  ;  John  i.  14  ;  iii.  3-6, 16, 17-19  ;  iv.  22, 32-38,  48 ;  v.  17-20,  30 
85,  38-47 ;  vi.  27,  45-47  :  vii.  17-19 ;  viii  32,  42-50,  54 ;  ix.  39-41 ;  x. 
11-18;  xi.  9,  and  following  verses,  35,  51-62 ;  xii.  22-26,  32,  comp.  8-28,  37, 
and  following  verses  ;  xiii.  1,  4-17,  81,  82,  84,  35 ;  xiv.  81 ;  xv.  16 ;  xvii.  19- 
26;  rviii.  80,  87  ;  xx.  29  ;  xxi.  15-19. 
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had  become  a  moral  chaos,  to  the  xoc/iog,  and  undoing  its  moral 
jars  everywhere  where  room  was  given  him  by  the  power  and 
example  of  his  sacrifice.  As  to  the  eternal  higher  life  of  the 
Son  of  man,  John  specially  instructs  us.  It  is  his  being  one 
with  the  Father,  whose  voice  and  will  he  constantly  heard, 
whom  he  always  saw  working,  and  whose  face  he  beheld. 
Standing  constantly,  and  without  intermission,  in  this  oneness, 
perfectly  united  to  the  Father  in  love,  he  becomes  himself  the 
revelation  of  the  Father  and  of  his  love.  It  is  the  absolute 
ethical  communion  with  the  Father,  and,  by  consequence,  also 
the  ontological,  or  mental,  communion  with  the  Father,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  he  is  what  he  is,  and  lives  as  he  does.  How 
such  a  personage  would  arise  in  a  sinful  race,  how  his  first 
earthly  origin  is  to  be  understood,  are  considerations  that  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  inquiry.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  sinless  perfection  of 
Jesus  is  an  historical  fact,  which  sober  history  has  to  accept 
as  certainly  as  any  other  historical  fact,  and  if  we  have  been 
able  to  exhibit  it  in  some  of  its  aspects  in  its  entire  originality. 
IV.  The  significance  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus 
FOR  Christian  apologetics. 

Every  mentally-quickened  age  sees  new  sides  in  the  person 
of  Christ ;  the  sides  which  possess  power  to  heal  the  evils  which 
have  recently  arisen  in  society,  and  to  overcome  new  popular 
errors.  To  the  church's  own  enrichment  and  self-confirmation 
these  attacks  must'  contribute.  They  arouse  her  from  the 
slumber  of  traditional  custom,  which  supposes  that  it  holds 
possession  of  that  which  can  have  a  living  presence  only  in  the 
course  of  constant  study,  and  which  can  be  only  as  it  is  a  living 
present,  a  complete,  harmonious,  and  secure  possession.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  the  gospel  that  its  opponents  are  obliged  to 
confirm  the  disciples'  gaze  on  that  by  which  they  themselves 
may  be  overthrown,  i.e.,  won. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  there  was  among  mankind  a  more 
lively  sense  of  God,  or  at  least  a  more  lively  craving  for  God, 
than  is,  in  many  ways,  to  be  found  at  present.  The  old  world's 
despair  of  itself  was  the  end  of  its  mediate  or  direct  deifica- 
tion of  the  world.  The  general  decay  of  human  things,  and 
misery,  drove  the  heathen  world  to  God,  and  to  his  revelation 
in  Christ.  In  this  revelation  it  was  the  divine  for  which  it 
had  most  directly  an  open  eye  ;  more  precisely,  it  was  the  di- 
vine on  that  side  which  distinguishes  it  most  from  the  human, 
in  its  perishableness,  its  chaos,  and  its  misery  ;  that  is,  it  was 
the  might  and  majesty,  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  God  ;  and 
the  most  intensive  piety  of  the  first  century  was  more  a  fleeing 
from  this  world  as  a  vain  show  to  God,  than  a  use  of  the  pre- 
sent world,  animated  by  Christian  principles. 
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To  this  characteristic  trait  of  ancient  Christianity,  which  had 
to  fix  its  seat  amid  expiring  nationalities,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  contrast  in  the  youthful  world  of  the  migratory  northern 
hordes,  and  their  onward  exploits  among  mankind.  But  the 
latter  enjoyed  what  I  would  almost  call  the  natural  blessing  of 
youth,  at  least  among  the  young  peoples  historically  most  im- 
portant,— the  lively  sense  of  God,  and  the  craving  for  God;  and 
entered  willingly  into  the  school  and  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
church,  according  to  which,  men  and  virgins  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  God  took  rank  above  knights  and  noble  matrons  ; 
nay,  chivalry  and  imperialism  became  in  part,  even  spiritually, 
the  church's  arm,  by  their  vow  of  obedience.  Not  only  was  whole- 
some discipline  estabhshed  ;  not  only  were  the  wild  shoots  of 
these  hardy  children  of  nature  pruned  ;  but  the  church  made 
an  incision  into  the  normal  and  divinely-constituted  life  of  na- 
ture, as  if  it  were  theirs  to  annihilate  the  human,  that  nothing 
but  the  divine  might  be  current.  Not  only  were  the  earthy  and 
moral  spheres  of  life  depreciated,  and  robbed  of  independent 
significance, — all  the  value,  nay,  all  true  reality  being  placed 
solely  in  the  church,  which  sacrificed  to  God  or  transubstan- 
tiated all  that  is  earthy  ;  but  revelation  itself,  and  above  all,  its 
consummation  in  Christ,  was  divested  of  its  human  character  ; 
the  omnipotent  majesty  of  Chiist  and  his  legislative  and  judi- 
cial holiness  being  alone  in  their  thoughts.  The  human  friend- 
ship  and  the  human  tenderness  of  his  nature  were  transferred 
to  Mary  and  the  saints. 

So  long  as  this  immediate,  and  as  it  were  natural,  but  pretty 
indefinite  sense  of  God,  fed  by  the  devotional  life  of  the  church, 
preponderated  among  mankind, — the  feeling  of  general  and  deep 
reverence  for  God's  holy,  annihilating,  omnipresent  majesty, 
before  which  all  finite  being  is  valueless  and  as  nothing, — there 
were  in  the  prevailing  mood  of  mankind  grounds  which  (where 
Christianity  must  needs  be  proved  by  arguments)  had  a  lively 
sense  for  the  evidence  of  miracles.  The  mind  was  prepared  to 
see  miracles  breaking  forth  at  every  moment  and  everywhere, 
and  to  see  in  them  the  omnipotence  and  majesty  of  God,  and 
in  this  mood  willingly  believed  the  credibly-reported  miracles 
of  Scripture,  What  they  proved  in  their  own  nature  was,  in- 
deed, nothing  but  the  majesty  and  power  of  god  exalted 
above  the  powers  of  mankind  and  of  nature,  but  this  passed 
for  the  divine  xcct  s^o^rjv,  and  the  defect  perhaps  felt  as  to  the 
certainty  of  the  testimonies  from  antiquity  for  miracles  was 
richly  compensated  by  the  belief  in  the  miracles  continued  in 
the  church.* 

*  The  proof  from  prophecy,  too,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  was  properly  no- 
thing but  a  proof  of  the  power  of  God  as  opposed  to  accident,  and  revealed 
so  little  the  unity  and  constancy  of  God's  chief  end  in  the  world  that,  on  the 
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What  a  wholly  different  turn  the  matter  has  taken  in  the 
last  centuries,  and  how  much  has  the  feeling  altered,  especially 
in  the  Protestant  world !  How  many  believing  Protestants 
who  hold  fast  the  miracles  of  Christ  have  come  to  faith  in 
Christ,  not  BY  his  miracles,  but,  so  to  speak,  IN  spite  of  them; 
because  the  more  the  philosophical  sense  has  been  cultivated, 
the  more  (that  is,  so  long  as  they  were  considered  acts  of  om- 
nipotence, but  not  equally  acts  of  a  disposing  divine  wisdom, 
and  unconnected  with  the  ultimate  and  absolute  scope  of  the 
universe),  the  more  did  miracles  stand  opposed  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  firm  and  regular  laws  of  nature,  nay,  to  the  en- 
tire position  of  the  sons  of  this  age,  which  sees  in  the  visible 
universe  a  well-ordered  and  momentous  reality  with  its  own 
life,  its  own  meaning,  and  not  a  mere  cover  of  a  miracle- 
world  lying  behind  and  discovering  itself  as  a  world  of  arbi- 
trariness. 

One  has  a  good  right  to  call  the  nearly  dominant  mode  of 
contemplating  the  world  in  the  physical  researches  of  the  day 
a  dead  mode  denuded  of  God,  wanting  ideality,  and  narrow. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  01?  the  other  hand,  it  has  a 
more  concrete,  tnier  insight  into  the  connection  of  the  powers 
of  the  world,  and  of  their  operations  and  laws,  than  the  old, 
and,  so  to  speak,  one-sidedly  theological  survey  of  the  universe. 
Whoever  now  stands  true  in  the  Christian  faith,  denies  no 
actual  fact  to  defend  the  faith.  It  is  rather  the  infinite  elas- 
ticity of  Christianity  to  derive  advantage  from  every  real  ad- 
vance of  human  knowledge,  and  to  apply  it  as  an  impulse  to 
purify  man,  and  to  reveal  new  sides  of  the  glory  of  the  gospel. 
The  world-despising  idealism  has,  as  Oetinger  already  per- 
ceived, done  so  much  damage  to  true  theology,  and  so  much 
does  it  obstruct  even  to  this  day,  the  historical  view  of 
Christianity,  that  theology  may  well  see  in  it  a  summons  to 
give  greater  significance  to  the  actual  world  ;  and  the  recent 
change  of  idealism  into  materialism,  which  would  hardly  have 
been  effected  had  the  importance  of  matter  and  of  the  terres- 
trial world  founded  more  correct  appreciation  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  points  to  the  same  task.  To  this  we  are  sum- 
moned also  by  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  divine  work  of  the 
Reformation  is  closely  connected  with  that  revolution,  and  with 
the  advance  of  the  physical  sciences. 

It  is  true  that  Faith,  the  sternum  of  the  Reformation,  soars 
beyond  the  visible  to  find  its  rest  and  its  life  in  the  living 
God,  revealed  in  Christ,  It  seeks  and  finds  its  true  citizen- 
contrary,  the  most  trivial  occurrence  in  detail  appeared  to  lend  more  stringency 
to  this  proof  than  what  is  most  important  and  indispensable  to  God"s  chief  end 
in  the  world. 
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ship  in  heaven.     But  heaven  is  to  it  no  longer  a  remote  thing 
in  eternity,  as  it  was  to  the  middle  ages  :  it  has  heaven  open, 
nay,  faith  has  heaven  already  IN  itself.     It  is  only  by  a  death 
that  this  heaven  can  be  entered,  and  not  by  penances   un- 
friendly to  life  which  fill  up  this  life  and  a  vast  part  of  the 
future ;  but,  by  Repentance  and  Faith  ;  and  a  commence- 
ment  of  the   resurrection    to  a  new  life   falls   already   into 
time.      Though   faith,   moreover,   in  this    world,    "  possesses 
as  though  it  possessed  not,"  as  far  as  it  is  directed  to  a  future 
goal,  the  city  of  God,  the  new  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  yet 
the  whole  value  for  it  does  not  He  in  eternity.     Since  heaven 
has   descended   into   the    heart,    and   Christ   has    made   be- 
lievers his  own  members,  these  know  that  something  valu- 
able is  already  to  be  found  upon  earl,h.     The  very  character 
of  the  man  in  whom  Christ's  Spirit  dwells  is  already  in  this 
world  something  that  is  ennobled  by  the  divine  love,  and  has 
thus  a  truly  immeasurable  value  in  the  eyes  of  this  love — a  value 
not  by  transmutation  into  the  divine  and  by  loss  of  character, 
but,  on  the  very  contrary,  by  the  perfecting  of  creation  already 
begun  in  time.     What  importance  man's  earthly  life,  or  the 
time-side,  has  won  in  this  point  of  view,  and  what  importance 
anthropology  has  gained    alongside  of   theology,  which  pre- 
viously well  nigh  discerned  in  God  nothing  but  the  majesty  of 
holy  power,  is  self-evident.     In  the  Reformation  view  of  faith, 
there  lay  the  germ  of  a  new  view  of  God  ;  but  this  did  not 
at  once  obtain  free  development.     On  the  contrary,  mind  in 
the  Protestant  world  cast  itself  with  all  its  aspirations  and 
power  upon  the  knowledge  of  man  and  salvation  for  him,  of 
mind  and  physical  nature,  and  upon  the  investigation  and 
mastery  of  the  stage  here  given  to  our  race  as  a  possession. 

It  is  true,  I  repeat,  that  the  study  of  nature,  and  the  entire 
empirico-realistic  direction  taken  by  science  has  in  part  assumed 
an  ungodly  character.  Forgetting  the  whence  and  the  whither, 
it  has  shut  itself  up  in  a  self  created  prison,  and  praised  and 
extolled  it  as  the  land  of  liberty.  It  has  forgotten  that  it  is  the 
gospel  by  which  mankind  was  raised  erect  again  in  Christian 
nations,  and  the  power  was  recovered  by  which  even  secular 
opinion  subsists  in  its  progressive  culture.  For  the  life-prin- 
ciple of  human  culture  is  worship.  Still  it  remains  true  that, 
since  the  Reformation,  the  eyes  of  mankind  have  opened  to  the 
present  world,  to  its  history  and  its  nature,  in  a  measure  un- 
known before,  and  that  it  takes  possession  of  the  world  with  a 
success  never  before  equalled  in  intellectual  knowledge  and 
practical  conquest.  This  turn  in  universal  history  cannot  be 
wrenched  back.  Our  business  is  to  adapt  ourselves  to  it,  and 
turn  it  to  account  as  the  gospel  intends. 

In  the  opinion  of  antiquity,  the  world  still  hovered  between 
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being  and  non-being.*  A  world  not  yet  feeling  eternal  life  in 
itself,  though  bearing  a  religious  breath  in  it,  could  not  yet 
attain  to  the  firm  persuasion  that  it  was  a  real  quantity  having 
a  relative  independence  in  relation  to  God  :  men's  minds  could 
not  fully  deal  in  earnest  with  the  thought  of  a  real  creation, 
when  the  intensest  mystic  piety  ever  afresh  substituted  uncon- 
sciously that  annihilation  in  God  is  the  world's  final  goal.  The 
God  of  majesty,  the  God  of  absolute  power,  was  always  akin  to 
this  mode  of  thought,  and  viewed  predominantly  as  nothing  but 
holy  power,  which,  as  "  summum  liberum  arbitrium,"  could 
any  moment  break,  suspend,  annihilate  any  order,  any  exist- 
ence, any  law  (even  according  to  some  the  moral  law,  which  he 
had  given  to  us). 

Now  our  men  of  physical  science,  who  everywhere  must  needs 
seek  constancy,  law,  and  order,  and  are  conscious  of  perceiving 
in  all  this  what  is  truly  divine  and  worthy  of  God,  come  into 
keen  conflict  with  this  conception  of  God,  with  which  unhappily 
a  large  section  of  evangelical  theologians  long  continued  satis- 
fied. Nay,  they  turn  away  from  the  living  God  of  the  gospel 
as  a  God  of  arbitrariness  and  disorder.  Thus  the  very  thing  that 
was  specially  asserted  as  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity 
— namely,miraclest — appeared  to  them  more  and  more  as  some- 
thing unworthy  of  God;  nay,  even  if  the  fact  of  miracles 
could  be  conceded  as  something  contrary  to  God,  as  a  sign  of 
a  disorderly  power,  of  a  liberty  which  would  rather  be  arbi- 
trariness, while  the  rising  natural  theology  was  conscious  (and  in 
one  respect  justly  so)  of  possessing  a  higher  conception  of  God. 
Certainly  this  God  of  natural  theology,  wanting  an  absolute 
historical  end,  could  only  become  the  dead  iron  law  in  which 
the  world-machine  ends,  or  (where  men  will  have  a  more  lively 
idea)  the  essence  of  the  living  world  itself,  in  a  pantheistic  sense ; 
and  thus  men  returned  to  the  heathen  doctrine  of  materialism. 
But  the  heathen  have  no  hope.  Were  it  conceivable  that  a 
people  should  lapse  again  into  naturalistic  pantheism,  this 
world  would  again  become  to  them  a  chaos,  without  form 
and  void,  so  that  the  dreams  of  their  essential  divinity  would 
perish  just  as  in  the  old  heathen  world  before  Christ ;  and  in- 
stead of  finding  in  themselves  the  true  satisfying  reality,  they 
would  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  death,  or  to  throw  away 

*  Let  the  reader  recall  the  doctrine  of  creation  by  Augustine,  Anselm,  and 
even  Thomas. 

t  Dorner,  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  puts  the  difficulties  as  to  the  mira- 
cles of  the  gospel,  seen  in  the  light  of  the  divine  immutability  and  the  divine 
order,  much  more  strongly  than  was  to  be  expected  from  him.  He  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  world  and  physical  nature  are  under  the  bondage  of  corruption 
(Horn.  viii.  20),  as  well  as  men's  bodies.  If  they  are  no  longer  in  their  normal 
state,  and  Christ  is  the  Deliverer,  his  miracles  are  not  a  disorder,  but  a  begun 
restoration  of  order,  and  a  pledge  of  that  perfection  of  order,  when  he  shall 
make  all  things  new. — Ed.  B.  <Sf  F.  E.  R. 
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their  existence,  in  order  to  reach  the  divine,  just  as  we  notice 
this  still  in  millions  among  the  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist 
heathen. 

But  if  the  Reformation  emancipated  man's  mind,  so  as  to  view 
the  world,  and  enter  it  as  into  a  reality  which  has  a  value  and 
end  in  itself  even  in  time — if  the  Reformation  has  effected  this, 
that  mind,  passing  from  the  position  of  childhood  and  bondage, 
can  go  on  its  way  freely,  and,  according  to  its  own  decision,  it  is 
particularly  incumbent  on  the  church  of  the  Reformation  to 
direct  this  decision  to  the  right  goal.  This  she  can  only  do  by  the 
unfolding  more  and  more  fully  of  Christian  truth ;  and  only 
where  she  neglects  this,  and  as  far  as  she  neglects  it,  will  the 
antichristian  tendencies,  which,  under  the  guise  of  progress, 
are  ever  a  falling  back  to  pre-Christian  platforms,  assume  an 
alarming  compass  and  character. 

In  the  treasuries  of  the  gospel,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
Reformation  faith,  and  of  which  it  has  the  key,  are  contained, 
as  we  have  said,  the  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  even  for 
this  new  disposition  of  mind.  Had  the  new  doctrine  of  God 
hid  in  the  reformed  principle  been  earlier  disengaged,  had  the 
idea  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God  been  on  all  sides 
worked  out  agreeably  to  it,  theology  could  hardly  ever  have 
seen  the  highest  element  in  God's  omnipotence  and  sovereign 
power ;  it  could  hardly  have  seen  in  the  miracles  of  power  as  such 
the  brightest  seal  of  the  divine ;  it  could  hardly  have  come 
into  such  serious  collision  with  the  powerfully-awakened  phi- 
losophy, nay,  with  the  idea  of  the  divine  order  and  wisdom. 

The  Reformation  point  of  view  places  not  the  miracles  of 
POWER,  but  the  MIRACLES  OF  LOVE,  in  the  centre  of  its  contem- 
plation, (not,  however,  without  giving  their  due  place  and  their 
due  elucidation  to  the  former,  as  far  as  they  are  historically  at- 
tested) ;  and  in  these  mii-acles  of  love  the  actual  world,  man- 
kind needing  redemption  and  called  to  holiness,  directly 
and  immediately  share.  These  miracles  cannot  give  rise 
even  to  the  appearance  of  calling  in  question  the  reality  of 
the  world,  and  the  good  and  regular  order  of  the  word  ;  they 
are  the  affirmation  and  the  confirmation  that  the  world  of  man- 
kind is  the  ultimate  end  of  God's  love. 

What  evangelical  faith  learns  is  this:  that  the  power  of  God 
is  not  the  inmost  centre  of  his  being,  but  that  his  holiness  and 
LOVE  is  the  power  above  his  omnipotence,  and  that  it  wisely 
employs  this  power  for  an  end  absolutely  good — the  creation  of 
a  real  world  of  love.  To  an  intelligent  faith,  God  inwardly 
manifests  himself,  not  simply  as  he  does  to  the  heathen,  as  the 
power  on  whose  will  it  absolutely  depends, — nor  simply  as  a 
Lord  and  ruler  who,  as  a  holy  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  demands 
our  services, — ^but  as  holy  communicative  love,  which  proposes 
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to  itself,  even  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  another  thing  as  its 
end,  and  that  loving  persons  made  in  its  image ;  and  hence 
entering  into  the  world  constantly  and  immutably,  and  yet  as 
the  source  of  all,  he  orders  everything  to  one  supreme  goal,  and 
withholds  arbitrariness,  and  an  empty  display  of  power  without 
good  cause.  Thus  no  order  and  no  law  can  prevent  the  mani- 
festation of  the  inward  and  outward  physical  miracles  of  God's 
holy  and  wise  love.  Rather,  everything  must  ultimately  minister 
to  this  one  unalterable  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  world  itself 
exists,  and  to  the  power  of  which  it  is  indebted.  Everything, 
whether  as  a  higher  or  a  lower  order  of  the  world's  laws,  must  be 
incorporated  in  this  world-plan.  Thus  evangelical  faith  is  by 
no  means  unfriendly  to  miracle.  It  teaches  us  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  real  earthly  world-order,  and  to  engraft  it  into 
a  higher  order,  the  world  of  absolute  aims.  It  thus  recognises 
the  true  foundation  of  miracle  in  the  absolute,  i.  e.,  the  ethical 
world-plan.  But  on  this  account,  outward  physical  miracles  can 
no  longer  form  the  foundation  by  themselves.  They  await  the 
confirmation  of  their  own  possibility  from  the  higher,  the  ethical 
world,  though  the  attested  records  of  their  reality  serve  to 
extend  and  elevate  the  narrow  earthly  sense  of  the  natural  man. 

Man,  however,  corresponds  to  the  end  for  which  he  was  cre- 
ated, while  he,  conscious  of  his  reconciliation  to  God,  allows 
room  and  place  within  him  to  the  spirit  of  love,  so  that  he 
honours  God  not  merely  on  account  of  his  benefits — even  the 
heathen  honour  the  gods  for  the  sake  of  expected  benefits — but 
thanks  and  praises  him  as  the  God  and  Father  of  all ;  offers 
himself  as  a  means  and  instrument  for  his  glory ;  seeks  him 
and  his  kingdom  as  the  end,  as  God  first  sought  man's  salva- 
tion and  glorification.  While  the  Christian,  reconciled  and 
saved  in  Christ,  learns  to  regard  himself  as  the  personal  in- 
strument of  God,  nature,  too,  wins  for  him  its  true  position  :  he 
habituates  himself  to  view  it  as  the  instrument  to  be  made  his 
own,  as  a  means  to  the  ethical  world-plan  of  God. 

Thus  jointed  into  the  true  ground-plan  of  the  world,  the 
notion  of  nature  is  capable  of  obviating  the  dislike  of  miracles, 
and  the  desire  of  miracles. 

By  the  tendency  of  men's  minds  to  Anthropology,  to  the 
actual  world,  and  to  nature,  dating  from  the  Reformation,  the 
intensity  of  the  natural  sense  of  God  has  certainly  suffered 
an  interruption.  Self-consciousness  gained  strength  in  so- 
briety and  clearness.  Reflection,  the  life  of  rational  thought, 
began  and  departed  away  from  the  traditional  piety,  and 
destroyed  its  naivete.  But  the  loss  may  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
repaired.  Self-consciousness,  diving  into  its  depths,  becomes 
self-knowledge,  in  a  moral  and  religious  respect.  The  CON- 
SCIOUSNESS of  alienation  from  God  is  a  higher  stage,  and  one 
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more  accordant  with  tlie  truth  than  a  superficial  and  but  seem- 
ing union  with  God ;  and  it  was  superficial  as  long  as  it  was 
predominantly  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  absolute  depend- 
ence on  God's  POWER,  little  mindful  of  the  existing  disunion 
and  the  ethico-religious  problem.  While  the  generally  human 
impression  of  God's  power  and  majesty,  before  which  we  are 
but  dust  and  ashes,  and  without  any  real,  firm  being  has 
interwoven  into  it  the  moral  consciousness  which  results  from 
the  persuasion  of  an  ideal  personal  destination,  (from  the 
'smymsig  v6/mov),  the  difference  between  God  and  man,  in  the 
first  place,  is  certainly  deepened.  By  God's  holiness  we  find 
ourselves  MORALLY  ANNIHILATED,  rejected,  and  unworthy  of 
blessed  union  with  God.  But  this  beginning  of  the  ethical 
knowledge  of  God,  on  the  ground  of  an  awakening  conscience, 
leads  further,  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  If 
the  holy  law  is  dividing,  cold,  exacting,  judging,  the  gospel,  on 
the  other  hand,  reveals  God's  ethical  nature  in  all  its  fulness  ; 
and  now  there  begins,  for  the  first  time,  a  deeper  and  more  in- 
tense fellowship  with  God,  including  personal  holiness,  as  God's 
end,  and  the  outer  world  as  its  means.  The  most  divine 
element  in  God,  if  we  may  say  so,  now  shews  itself  at  once  as 
the  most  humanly  accessible,  and  as  the  nearest ;  while  mere 
holy  power  appears  to  the  carnal  mind  as  indeed  the  highest, 
but  in  itself  it  can  only  cast  us  into  a  fruitless  feeling  of  im- 
potency  and  distance  from  God. 

The  appearance  of  Christ  is  the  divine  miracle  of  love  abso- 
lutely, but  so  formed  that  the  miracle  appeared  as  true  na- 
ture, as  a  HUMAN  life  of  love,  to  lead  us  through  itself  to 
its  inner  divine  source.  By  other  means,  indeed,  than  by  himself 
— e.  g.,  by  miracles  of  knowledge  or  of  action — he  sought  to 
draw  us  to  himself ;  but  yet  he  mentions  Himself  as  the  way 
absolutely  leading  to  Him  as  the  truth  and  the  life,  to  Himself 
and  his  whole  personal  appearance,  (John  xiv.  6).  Hence  it 
stands  most  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  evange- 
lical theology  and  with  its  deepest  interests,  that  the  recent 
theology  fixes  its  eye  specially  on  this  personal  appearance  of 
Christ  and  on  his  entire  ethical  character ;  and  from  this' 
point  of  view  finds  for  an  active  conscience,  a  surer  transition 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  divine  dignity  and  to  his  ofifice  as  R 
deemer,  than  in  the  proof  from  miracles,  e.  g.,  from  the  resur 
rection  (the  favourite  mode  in  England),  or  in  Prophecy,  and 
the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  or  in  the  perfection  of  his  doctrine. 
The  ethically  holy,  reaching  to  heaven  in  its  depths,  nay,  into 
the  department  of  divine  ontology,  has  in  it,  on  the  other  side, 
the  charm  of  being  the  most  humanly  interesting,  the  most 
melodious  and  the  most  resistlessly  attractive,  even  for  the  sus- 
ceptible minds  who  are  still  without. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Greek  Testament  of  Webster  and  Wilkinson. 

The  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical.  By  William 
Webster,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  King's  College  School,  late  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  William  Francis  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St  Werburgh's,  Derby,  late  Theological  Tutor  of  Cheltenham 
College.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
London:  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand.     1855. 

This  valuable  work,  as  it  has  been  the  labour  of  years,  so  will 
it  increase  in  estimation  the  longer  it  is  before  the  world.  It 
brings  together  a  large  mass  of  information,  devoid  of  the  cum- 
bersome pretentiousness  of  larger  undertakings  of  this  kind. 
The  authors  do  not  load  their  notes  with  references  to  German 
authorities,  neither  do  they  altogether  withhold  the  names  of 
those  who  have  preceded  them  in  these  fields  of  learning. 

Even  here,  however,  as  in  Alford  and  EUicott,  we  cannot  but 
regret  to  discern  a  too  great  deference  to  the  authority  of  the 
present  age,  as  though  it  had  immeasurably  distanced  all  the 
labour  and  the  learning  of  the  past.  We  demur  to  this.  The 
result  is  an  unreasonable  unsettling  of  the  landmarks,  even  of 
grammar  itself;  an  introduction  of  conjectural  refinements  in 
criticism,  particularly  visible  in  the  works  of  Mr  Ellicott ;  and 
a  perversion  of  the  critical  judgment  of  the  young  student, 
which  can  be  rectified  only  by  advanced  experience.  Hence 
the  labours  of  Beza,  Grotius,  and  Wolf,  are  either  under-rated 
or  wholly  ignored.  Even  Scott  and  Liddell's  Lexicon  must  be 
distrusted  by  those  who,  with  the  modern  school,  interpret  the 
New  Testament  by  the  guidance  of  Donaldson. 

As  an  exegetical  handbook  to  the  New  Testament,  the  now 
disused  work  of  Dr  Valpy  was  not  without  its  merits.  Bloom- 
field  heaped  together  an  undigested  mass  of  learning,  the  very 
unconnectedness  of  which  soon  made  him  unpopular.  He 
latterly,  indeed,  has  laboured  with  considerable  usefulness  in 
the  field  of  textual  criticism.  Dr  Burton's  was  rather  the  sha- 
dow of  a  commentary  than  a  commentary  itself,  and  his  theology 
was  stinted  to  the  meagre  proportions  of  the  day.  TroUope, 
again,  with  a  great  array  of  names,  left  an  impression  of  un- 
satisfactoriness  and  indistinctness  upon  the  mind,  whensoever 
the  inquirer  consulted  him.  Alford  from  the  first  shewed  marks 
of  haste  and  rashness,  a  mutability  not  confined  to  him  in  this 
department  solely.  At  first  he  advocated  a  Hebrew  origin  for 
St  Matthew's  gospel,  on  the  plea  of  the  unanimous  consent  of 
Christian  antiquity.  Afterwards  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  testimony  of  the  fathers. 
He  never  could  have  fallen  into  error  here  if  he  had  consulted 
Whitby's  masterly  exposition  of  the  evidence  of  antiquity,  given 
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in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  sections  of  his  "  Prefatory  Discourse 
concerning  the  Four  Gospels  in  general,  and  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St  Matthew  in  particular." 

To  elucidate  this  point,  where  an  astonishing  amount  of  rash 
assertion  has  been  hazarded  by  almost  all  the  modem  continental 
critics,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  mention  the  conclusion 
to  which  former  investigators  in  England  had  arrived.  Every 
one  must  have  been  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  credulity 
evinced  in  reference  to  the  tradition  about  Papias  by  those  who 
are  free-thinking  enough  in  reference  to  Scripture  itself.  The 
folHes  that  are  handed  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Papias 
are  such  that  we  might  incline  to  question  their  authenticity.  All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  respecting  Papias  is,  that  he  lived 
before  Irenseus.  On  the  authority  of  Jerome,  it  has  been  said 
that  there  W9.S  a  personal  acquaintance  between  Papias  and 
Irenseus.*  Irenseus  was  living  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century.  Papias  was,  according  to  Eusebius,  a  person  of  great 
learning  but  of  little  judgment.  He  probably  accumulated 
much  information,  but  indiscriminately,  and  without  a  correct 
estimate  of  its  value.  The  indefatigable  Dr  Burton  has  shewn 
that  he  probably  died  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  in  A.D. 
1 63.t  Weismann,  the  very  able  Lutheran  Church  historian 
in  the  last  century,  would  question  the  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Eusebius  on  the  general  ground  of  Papias  having  been  a 
bishop  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  Christian  Church.]:  He  has 
been  often  said  indeed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
apostle  John,  and  to  have  derived  some  of  his  anecdotes  and 
traditions  from  him.  But  whosoever  will  consult  Eusebius  will 
see  that  that  historian  concludes,  with  great  reason  from  the 
fragments  of  Papias  himself,  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy of  the  apostles,  but  had  gathered  his  reports  from  such 
as  had  heard  them.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  39th  chapter 
of  the  third  book  of  Eusebius.  Guericke,  in  his  admirable 
Einleitung  in  N.  T.,  concludes  that  St  Matthew's  gospel  was 
written  before  A.D.  66. 

Papias  then  delivered  that  "  Matthew  wrote  his  oracles  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  every  one  translated  them  as  he  was  able."§ 
He  was  followed  by  Irenseus  toward  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 

*  Epist.  75,  3,  vol.  i.  p.  450,  apud  "  Dr  Burton's  Lechires  upon  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,"  Lect.  18,  p.  141.  Oxford, 
1833.  Hence  Professor  Jeremie,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  Second  and  Tliird  Centuries,"  p.  86,  "  He  received  instruction  from  Papias 
and  from  Poly  carp,  both  disciples  of  St  John  tho  Evangelist."  Republished 
from  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana  by  GriflSn  &  Co ,  63  Baker  Street,  Port- 
man  Square,  London. 

t  Lect.  18,  p.  138. 

i  Hist.  Eccles,  N.  T.,  torn.  i.  p.  146.     Halse,  Magdeburg.     1745. 

j  L.  iii,  c.  39,  p.  116. 
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tury.  But  Irenseus  added  that  "  the  Ebionites  used  that  very 
gospel  according  to  St  Matthew  which  was  writ  in  Hebrew  ;  this 
he  saith  twice,  without  any  intimation  that  it  was  interpolated  or 
corrupted  by  them."*  He  quotes  Grabe,  the  learned  Lutheran 
editor  of  the  Septuagint,  saying  in  his  Spicilegium  Patrum  Primi 
Seculi,  p.  21,  and  Nat.  in  Irenoeum,l.ii.c.  26,  "And  so  they  easily 
imposed  upon  Irenaeus  and  other  fathers  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  so  that  they  believed  that  they  made  use  of  that  same 
gospel  of  Matthew."  Grabe,  of  whom  much  curious  and  inter- 
esting information  may  be  seen  in  Dr  Bliss's  Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  Thomas  Hearne,  conjectured  that  the  Ebionites  used  an 
interpolated  gospel,  and  also  that  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  our 
modern  writers,  were  mistaken  in  making  the  gospel  to  the 
Hebrews  which  the  Nazarenes  used,  and  the  gospel  which  the 
Ebionites  used,  one  and  the  same.  "  And  yet,"  adds  Dr 
Whitby,  "Epiphanius  expressly  saith  of  the  Ebionites,  they 
used  only  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew,  and  called  it  the  gospel 
according  to  ike  Hebrews,  as  it  truly  is.  So  that  either  Euse- 
bius, Epiphanius,  and  St  Jerome  must  be  mistaken  in  this  mat- 
ter, which  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  their  testimony,  or  Irenaeus 
must  be  himself  mistaken  ;  and  then  he  much  more  might  be 
so,  in  speaking  of  a  language  he  understood  not "  A  specimen 
of  the  judgment  and  credibility  of  Papias  may  be  seen  by  the 
English  reader  at  pp.  51-57  of  the  third  edition  of  a  small 
volume  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  entitled  "  Not  Tradi- 
tion, but  Scripture/'t 

*  Whitby,  a  Prefatory  Discourse,  &c.,  p.  Ixiv. 

t  Printed  for  J.  G.  F.  and  J.  Rivington,  London,  1839.  Considering 
that  from  Papias  was  probably  derived  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium 
as  it  was  held  by  some  of  the  early  fathers,  it  may  not  be  an  unfit  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  this  relic  of  antiquity.  If  true,  it  is  indeed  a  frag- 
ment of  Holy  Scripture,  but  the  style  of  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  betrays  it. 
"  As  the  elders  remember,  who  saw  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  that  they 
heard  from  him  what  the  Lord  taught  about  those  times,  and  said,  '  The  daya 
shall  come  in  which  vines  shall  exist,  each  containing  ten  thousand  shoots, 
and  in  each  shoot  shall  be  ten  thousand  arms,  and  in  every  true  shoot  shall  be  ten 
thousand  branches,  and  on  every  branch  ten  thousand  clusters,  and  in  every 
cluster  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  every  grape,  when  pressed,  shall  give  twenty- 
five  firkins  of  wine  ;  and  when  any  one  of  the  saints  shall  proceed  to  gather  a 
cluster,  some  other  cluster  shall  exclaim,  "  I  am  a  better  cluster ;  take  me,  and 
bless  the  Lord  through  me."  In  like  manner,  a  single  grain  of  wheat  shall  pro- 
duce ten  thousand  ears,  and  each  ear  shall  produce  ten  thousand  grains,  and 
every  grain  shall  afi'ord  ten  pounds'  weight  of  fine  pure  flour  ;  and  all  the  other 
fruits  and  grains  and  herbs  shall  abound  in  the  same  proportion,  and  also  all 
animals  feeding  upon  those  kinds  of  food  which  spring  from  the  earth  shall  be 
tame  and  loving  to  one  another,  and  in  all  things  subject  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  man.'  He  added  also,  '  These  things  are  credible  to  the  true  believers.' 
And  Judas  the  traitor,  not  believing  this  account,  and  asking  him  in  what 
way  shall  all  these  productions  be  brought  about  by  the  Lord,  our  Lord  replied, 
'Those  persons  shall  see  them  who  shall  partake  of  them.'  It  was  in  anticipa- 
tion of  these  things  that  Isaiah  prophesied,  saying.  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,"  &c. — See  Grabe's  Spicilegium,  sec.  ii.  p.  26. 
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Irenseus  followed  Papias  ;  and  respecting  his  critical  judgment 
and  the  value  of  any  traditions  traceable  to  his  authority,  Bishop 
Shuttleworth,  in  his  "  Not  Tradition,  but  Scripture,"  very  justly 
observes  as  follows  : — 

"  But,  perhaps,  if  there  are  any  points  to  which  proximity  of  time 
would  appear  to  give  the  primitive  Christians  an  advantage  over  our- 
selves with  respect  to  the  means  of  better  information,  it  would  be 
those  simple  historical  facts,  unconnected  with  doctrine,  which  at 
least  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  descend  unaltered  through 
several  successive  generations.  And  yet  upon  these  very  points,  at 
bow  comparatively  early  a  period  do  we  find  traditional  accuracy 
fail  us  !  IrenaBus  was,  we  know,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who,  again, 
was  the  disciple  of  St  John.  Surely  a  plain,  single,  historical  cir- 
cumstance, which  had  to  pass  through  only  two  intermediate  hands, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  him  unaltered.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  direct  channel  of  communication  than  that  which 
must  have  conveyed  to  him  the  broad  and  obvious  events  of  our 
Saviour's  life.  And  yet  we  know  that  he  has  asserted  (for  no  better 
reason,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  than  for  that  of  supporting  a 
fanciful  theory  respecting  the  several  divisions  of  human  life,  and 
of  illustrating  very  unnecessarily  a  text  in  Scripture  (John  viii.  57), 
that  our  Lord  must  have  reached  nearly  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age 
at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  ;*  in  order  to  make  out  which  circum- 
stance, he  gratuitously  inserts,  contrary  to  the  express  declaration 
of  the  four  evangelists,  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifteen  years  between 
his  baptism  and  the  commencement  of  his  ministi-y."t 

Origan,  according  to  the  twenty-fifth  cliapter  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Eusebius,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  is  the  third  wit- 
ness. Matthew  having,  says  Origen,  published  it  for  the  Jewish 
converts,  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  as  Dr  Whitby  observes,  "he 
doth  not  say  it  was  written  either  first  or  only  in  that  tongue. 
Thus,  therefore,  I  am  willing  to  compound  the  matter,  that  the 
gospel  of  St  Matthew  being  written  for  all  nations  in  the  Greek, 
as  a  tongue  common  to  most  of  them,  was  also  given,  for  the 
use  of  those  Jews  who  only  understood  their  mother  tongue,  in 
Hebrew.  J"  At  p.  48,  Dr  Whitby  explains  himself  as  intending 
not  a  double  original  gospel  from  the  hand  of  St  Matthew,  but 
that  the  Jews  translated  for  themselves  from  the  Greek  original, 
"  and  perhaps  with  the  same  liberty  of  making  additions  to  it 
from  tradition  which  we  find  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  and 
the  translation  of  the  Septuagint ;  which  version  the  primitive 
Christians  among  the  Gentiles,  who  were  ignorant  of  that  lan- 
guage, finding  in  their  hands,  they,  from  the  likeness  of  the 
thing,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Jews,  Tnight  think  it  an  ori- 
ginal, written  for  their  use.     Thus,  some  of  them,  upon  the 

♦  Adversus  Hseres,  lib.  ii.  c.  89.  f  Pp.  68,  69. 

J  Prefatory  Discourse,  p.  46,  6th  ed.,  1744. 
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same  account,  inform  us  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
Clemens*  or  St  Luke  ;  and  yet,  that  in  this  matter  they  were 
mistaken  we  learn  from  Jerome  telling  us  for  certain  that  the 
whole  New  Testament,  excepting  only  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
was  first  writ  in  Greek." 

Guericke  conjectures  that  the  gospel  used  by  the  Ebionites 
was  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aramaic,  gospel  of  St  Matthew,  cor- 
rupted with  those  interpolations  which  are  specified  in  the  works 
of  Jerome  (which  may  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
section  of  Whitby's  prefatory  discourse),  and  collected  by  Fa- 
bricius  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Codex  Apocryphus,  N.  T.,  and 
by  Grabe,  at  p.  25  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Spicilegium  Patrum. 
See  also  Jones's  well-known  work  on  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament.f  Both  Grabe  and  Mill  regard  this  gospel  as  a  very 
early  composition,  to  which  the  name  of  St  Matthew  was  after- 
wards appended. 

Eusebius,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  his  third  book,  says, 
of  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St  Matthew,  that  by  some  it  was  also 
ranked  with  the  spurious  works,  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Pastor, 
the  Revelation  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  Apostles.  J 

This  subject  is  fully  discussed,  not  only  by  Whitby,  but  by 
that  learned  editor  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  and  writer  oa 
ecclesiastical  history,  Thomas  Ittigius,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  first  section  of  his  Dissertation  on  Heresiarchs. 

Respecting  Jerome,  who  is  also  called  in  as  a  witness  to  a 
Hebrew  Matthew,  the  observation  in  the  second  edition  of  Rum- 
psei  (Commentatio  Critica  ad  Libros,  N.  T.,  in  Genere)  is  con- 
clusive that,  if  he  had  regarded  the  copy  which  he  had  been 
shewn  as  authentic,  he  would  have  used  it,  and  not  have  adhered 
solely  to  Greek  manuscripts.§  Neither  is  it  immaterial  to  this 
question  that  the  learned  have  concluded  that  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion itself  bears  marks  of  being  indebted  to  Greek  copies. i| 
Why  translate  at  all,  if  they  had  an  Aramseic  original  ? 

There  is,  moreover,  great  reason  to  conclude  that  Greek  was 
familiar  to  those  amongst  whom  occurred  the  far  greater  number 
of  the  circumstances  and  discourses  related  by  St  Matthew, 
This,  which  is  admitted  by  both  Hug  and  Guericke,  and, 
amongst  ourselves,  by  the  present  eminently  learned  Bishop 
of  St  David's,  Dr  Thirlwall,  in  his  introduction  to  Schleier- 

*  Clemens  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  H.  Ecc,  1.  vi.  c.  14,  and  1.  iii.  c.  38.  Theodo- 
ret  Proem  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Hieronymus.     Vide  Paulus. 

t  Part  ii.  c.  31.  See  Professor  Jereraie's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  p.  119. 

t  Euseb.  p.  100,  ed.  Schwcgler, 

§  Praefatio  in  Quatuor  Evangelia  ad  Damasnra  Bumpeai  Comment,  p.  78. 

II  Rumptei  Comm.  p.  79. 
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macher's  Essay  on  Luke;  by  Mr  Birks,  in  his  Horse  Evangelicse; 
and  by  the  late  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  his  anonymous  Chap- 
ter on  the  Harmonizing  Gospels,  published  at  Dublin  in  1 854  ; 
was  also  affirmed  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  by  Dr  John 
Olearius  of  Leipzig,  in  his  Treatise  de  Stilo  Novi  Testamenti, 
published  at  Coburg  in  1721  ;  Quid  quod  ipsi  Juclmi  Grgecam 
linguam  in  Judaea  pro  vernacula  quasi  habuerint,  ac  in  reci" 
tandis  phylacteHis  alicubi  usurparint,  quae  prse  omnibus  aliis 
rebus  Hebraice  recitanda  in  Judaea  merito  opineris,  uti  ex 
utroque  Talmud  emdite  iprohat  Joh.  LightfootusHoT.  Hebr. 
ad  Matth.  L  23,  p.  192."* 

Hug,  as  quoted  by  the  late  Duke  of  Manchester,  remarks 
that,  "  the  Syrian,  Phoenician,  and  Jewish  coast  throughout,  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  was  occupied  by  cities  either  entirely  or 
half  Greek.  The  Israelitish  east,  from  the  Arnon  upwards, 
Gilead,  Bashan,  Hauran,  Trachonitis,  including  Abilene,  was 
entirely  Greek  towards  the  north,  and  towards  the  south, 
mostly  in  possession  of  the  Greeks.  In  Judea  and  Galilee 
there  were  several  cities  wholly,  or  at  least  in  great  measure, 
inhabited  by  Greeks/'t 

Bishop  Thirlwall,  in  the  dissertation  alluded  to  above,  ob- 
serves, "  The  result  of  the  inquiry  seems  to  be  that,  in  the  time 
of  Christ  several  towns  of  Palestine  were  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Greeks ;  that  Greek  was  the  medium  of  intercourse  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  ;  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  very 
general  in  the  cities,  and  amongst  the  more  educated  classes  ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  nwniher  of  those  who  knew  no  other 
language  was  greater  than  that  of  those  who  understood  only 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  Palestine.^! 

The  scope  of  the  late  Duke  of  Manchester's  very  interesting 
and  important  essay  is  as  follows :  that  in  those  parts  where 
Greek  was  the  more  prevalent  language,  or  when  our  Lord  was 
addressing  a  mixed  multitude,  among  whom  the  Greek  was  the 
most  generally  familiar  language,  and  the  apostles  being  scru- 
pulously faithful,  and  intending  to  write  their  histories  in  the 
language  which  obtained  throughout  the  world,  preferred  re- 
cording those  events,  and  relating  those  discourses,  in  which 
the  very  words  of  our  Lord,  and  not  mere  translations,  could  be 
preserved.  Now,  were  two  or  more  ear-witnesses  to  record  a 
conversation,  the  probable,  nay,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  that,  whilst  the  very 
words  or  expressions  which  were  not  of  uncommon  occurrence 
might  be  recorded  by  one,  yet  by  another  they  would  be  con- 


*  Olearius  de  Stilo  N.  T.,  p.  195. 

t  Hug's  Introduction,  part  2,  c.  i.  §  10,  p.  339,  Fosbrook's  ed. 

i  Introduction,  p.  ci. 
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veyed  in  synonymes,  but  rare  and  singular  expressions  would  be 
recorded  by  all,  and  such  we  find  to  be  precisely  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  verbal  resemblances  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
and  we  need  no  other  theory  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  In 
like  manner,  if  our  Lord  was  discoursing  in  Greek,  he  would 
most  probably  have  quoted  from  it,  rather  than  from  the  He- 
brew. This  idea  accounts  for  by  far  the  greater  pon'tion.  of 
verbal  identity  in  the  gospels* 

Jerome  relates  that  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaeic  gospel  which 
he  saw,  the  quotations  were  taken,  not  from  the  Septuagint,  but 
from  the  Hebrew.f 

But,  to  return  to  the  work  before  us,  we  must  regret  that 
the  compilers  of  the  work  under  review  have  thought  it  requisite 
to  their  plan  "  to  omit  altogether  the  department  of  textual  criti- 
cism." J  This  edition  of  the  New  Testament  appears,  from  a 
preceding  observation,  to  be  designed  for  the  use  of  educated 
laymen.  Such  would  have  greatly  valued  an  accurate  and  suc- 
cinct review  of  the  most  important  passages  that  are  affected  by 
the  department  of  textual  criticism.  And  we  cannot  but  think 
that  some  of  the  information  introduced  in  the  notes  is  not  of 
so  essential  a  kind  as  to  take  the  place  of  subjects  of  which  the 
college  student  should  have  at  least  some  knowledge  sufficient 
to  guide  him  to  the  completion  of  his  critical  investigations  at 
a  later  period.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  true  that  a  mere  array 
of  various  readings  is  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
student.  Alford  has  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  as  in  others, 
been  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps.  For  our  own  part,  we  re- 
quire a  less  precipitate  judgment  to  lead  us  in  such  inquiries. 
The  editors  of  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  very  justly, 
and  as  seasonably,  say  :  "  Modern  rationalists  find  that  they 
cannot  support  their  views  by  any  fair  application  of  Biblical 
criticism.  These  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  subtle,  non-natural 
mode  of  interpretation,  to  which  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  are  equally  opposed."  J 

The  text  followed  in  this  edition  is  substantially  that  of  R. 
Stephens,  1550,  adopted  by  the  late  Professor  Scholefield,  and 
printed  under  his  care  at  the  Pit  Press,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  1836.  Occasionally,  as  in  Matthew  ix.  36,  they 
ha,ve  indeed  commented  in  the  notes  upon  what  they  regard  as 
the  true  reading,  retaining  the  usual  reading  in  the  text.  The 
true  reading  here  is  16x\jX[j.svoi  ;  fatigati,  and  this  is  followed  in 
Luther's  Bible.  It  is  adopted  by  Matthaei,  Scholz,  Halin,  and 
Tischendorf  We  find,  also,  a  valuable  note  upon  the  narrative, 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  St  John,  on  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 

*  A  Chapter  on  the  Harmonising  Gospels,  p.  14. 

t  See  his  Caialogtie,  under  the  name  Matthseus.     %  The  Introduction,  p.  iii. 
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tery.  The  editors  refer  to  Dr  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the 
Apocalypse,  Lect.  i.  pp.  12- J  5.  We  cannot  now  refer  to  that 
work — (a  work  of  considerable  worth,  and  accepting  the  old 
Protestant  view  of  that  sublime  book) — but  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Gospels,  Dr  Wordsworth  has  unwisely,  surely,  conceded 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  far  as  to  sever  this  memorable  narra- 
tive from  St  John's  gospel,  and  to  treat  it  as  an  apostolic  frag- 
ment. The  remarks  of  the  editors  respecting  the  difficulties 
this  passage  presented  to  some  of  the  fathers  are  very  pertinent, 
and  lead  to  an  excellent  observation  upon  the  far  greater  difficulty 
of  supposing  the  narrative  an  interpretation  in  the  period  of  the 
cursive  MSS.  and  later  uncials.  We  only  except  to  the  remark 
that  our  Lord's  conduct  was  in  this  instance  "  obviously  liable 
to  be  misunderstood."  We  should  rather  have  said  "to  be 
misconceived.'"  This  would  at  once  throw  the  blame  upon  the 
unprepareduess  of  heart  in  those  who  misconceived  of  it. 

"  At  the  same  time,  his  treatment  of  the  accused  woman  was 
obviously  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  would  present  many  diffi- 
culties to  the  earliest  commentators  on  the  New  Testament.  Their 
views  of  the  nature  and  object  of  Christ's  mission,  and  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  covenant  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  were  im- 
perfect and  limited.  This  was  the  result  of  the  prejudices  of  their 
philosophical  and  religious  education,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile, 
and  they  were  all  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that 
Gnostic  asceticism,  which  afterwards  so  extensively  prevailed. 
Hence  this  passage  would  be  a  stumblingblock  to  them  which  they 
would  be  glad  on  any  pretence  to  remove.  To  say  the  least,  its 
omission  by  them  is  much  more  easy  to  be  accounted  for  than  its 
introduction  at  a  later  date.  For  if  the  story  appeared  impro- 
bable, from  moral  considerations,  to  expositors  of  the  third  or  fourth 
centuries,  it  would  appear  far  more  so,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  those 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  editors  to  have  noticed  such 
a  notable  omission  as  that  of  our  Saviour's  agony  and  bloody 
sweat  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and  the  Codex  Alexaudrinus,  at 
Luke  xxii.  44.  Such  an  instance  is  worth  volumes  to  prove 
the  corruptness  of  those  celebrated  manuscripts. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew,  we  have  a  note  setting  aside 
the  doxology  as  an  interpolation.  Here  we  would  refer  our 
readers  to  the  vindication  of  this  passage  in  our  last  Number, 
p.  412. 

The  editors  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  last  chapter  of  St 
Mark's  gospel,  from  the  9th  verse  to  the  end,  in  a  note  on  the 
8th  verse,  at  p.  232. 

They  express  their  obligations  to  Dr  Burton,  and  Dr  Kitto, 
also  to  Mr  Birks  in  his  Horae  Evaugelicse  and  Apostolicae,  and 
inform  the  reader  that  their  remarks  on  the  Parables  in  the  three 
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first  gospels  have  been  derived  to  a  great  extent  from  the  po- 
pular work  of  Dr  Trench,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  on  tlie 
Parables.  And  these  again  may  in  some  instances  be  traced, 
through  Rosenmiiller,  up  to  the  very  valuable  folio  of  Natalis 
Alexander  on  the  Gospels,  Paris,  1 703.  Rosenmiiller  has  made 
ample  and  intelligent  use  of  Grotius  and  Wetstein. 

The  editors  also  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Alford  and 
De  Wette,  to  Dr  Major  on  Luke,  and  to  Dr  Hastings  Robert- 
son, and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Humphrey  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
They  recommend  to  teachers  to  take  up  the  gospel  of  St  Mark 
before  that  of  St  Luke,  and  have  accordingly  annotated  upon 
that  gospel  more  fully  than  is  the  custom. 

They  disavow  an  over- scrupulous  attention  to  chronology  and 
to  the  harmonising  of  the  gospels. 

On  the  difficult  phrase  on  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
both  formerly  and  in  our  own  day,  St  Luke,  vi,  1,  iv  ea^^drui 
^surggoTwrw,  they  say,  "  They  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day 
of  the  Passover.  A  second  opinion  is  also  given,  but  without 
comment,  "  that,  as  we  have  a  first,  second,  third  Sunday  after 
Epiphany,  Easter  and  Trinity  Sunday,  so  the  Jews  had  a  first, 
second,  third  Sabbath  after  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  According  to  this  view,  dsvrs^o- 
TguTov  is  the  first  after  the  Pentecost."  The  first  of  these  opi- 
nions is  adopted  by  Dr  Robinson  in  the  notes  appended  to  his 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  probably  the  best 
Harmony  that  has  ever  appeared.  And  so  also  Fischer's  edi- 
tion of  Stockii  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti,  p.  284,  where  will  be 
found  a  host  of  references  to  the  most  eminent  authors  of  the 
17th  and  iSth  centuries.  According  to  Surenhusius,  this  is  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover,  on  which  the  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits 
was  offered,  Lev.  xxiii.  12.  The  Feast  of  the  Passover  consisted 
of  many  Sabbatic  days.  Hence  Matt.  xii.  1 ,  Jesus  went  on  the 
Sabbath  day  through  the  corn.  But  the  first  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Joseph  Scaliger  in  his  De  Emendatione  Temporum, 
1.  vi.  p.  557,  and  in  his  Cauones  Isagog.  1.  iii.'p.  255,  also  in  his 
Scaligerana,  p.  346,  is  followed  by  that  excellent  author  on 
Jewish  antiquities,  than  whom  none  have  brought  together  such 
an  ample  store  of  learning,  John  Gottlob  Carpzov,  in  his  Ap- 
paratus Historico  Criticus  Antiquitatum  Sacri  Codicis  et  Gentis 
Hebrea?.* 

On  the  time  of  the  last  passover  we  have  the  following  too 
concise  remarks,  at  Matt.  xxvi.  20. — 

"  6■^l/lag  On  the  evening  of  Thursday.  Some  think  that  our  Lord 
anticipated  the  proper  day  for  the  observance  of  the  passover,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  conclude  that  the  Pharisees  de- 
ferred its  celebration  a  day,  in  accordance  with  their  trfiditions.     It 

*  P.  413,  Fraticofurti  et  Lipsiae,  1738.  ~~ 
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is  natural  also  to  conceive  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  the  Jews 
would  follow  the  interpretations  of  different  rabbis,  so  that  what  one 
party  considered  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  would  to  another  be  the 
thirteenth." 

This  is  a  condensation,  indeed,  of  a  much  more  explicit  no- 
tice of  this  alleged  diversity  of  custom  in  Rosenmiillerat  Matt, 
xxvi.  17.  But  we  cannot  enter  at  large  into  this  subject  here, 
or  adduce  all  the  opinions  that  have  been  propounded  by  the 
modern  Germans,  many  of  whom  do  not  scruple  irreverently  to 
charge  on  the  evangelists  an  irreconcilable  discrepancy  and 
error. 

The  remarks  of  the  editors  upon  the  style  of  the^New  Testa- 
ment are  such  as  will  be  now  accepted  by  all  competent  scholars. 
They  quote  Valcknaer  as  exhibiting  the  just  medium  on  this 
subject ;  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  neither 
models  of  elegance  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The  earlier  dissertations 
on  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  in  favour  of  the  purity  of 
the  New  Testament  Greek,  namely,  those  of  the  celebrated  Henry- 
Stephens,  Beza,  Pasor,  and  John  George  Straub,  were  collected 
and  republished  in  1703,  at  Amsterdam,  by  Van  den  Honart, 
in  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum,  who  introduced  it  by  an 
epistle,  claiming  for  the  sacred  writers  a  style  of  Greek  not  in- 
ferior to  that  in  use  amongst  Greek  authors  in  their  time.* 
This,  the  view  now  generally  adopted,  was  also  that  of  Gataker, 
in  his  elaborate  discourse,  De  Stylo  Novi  Testamenti,  London, 
1648;  of  Gerard  John  Vossius  and  Salmasius.  The  application 
of  the  term  Hellenistic,  as  indicating  the  influence  of  the  Septua- 
gint  upon  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  purity  of  its  Greek  style,  has  been  traced  to 
Scaliger,  in  his  Animadversiones  in  Prologom.  Hieronymi,  and 
his  notes  on  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  pp.  124  and  134.  This 
view  was  taken  up  and  elaborately  defended  by  Daniel  Heinsius, 
in  his  Exercitationes  ad  Nonnum,  his  Prolegomena  ad  Exercita- 
tiones  Sacras,  and  his  Exercitatio  de  Hellenistis  et  Lingua  Hel- 
lenistica.  This  distinction  was  received  at  once  by  Grotius  (on 
Acts  vi.  1),  John  Conrad  Danhauer  (Hermeneutica  Sacra,  art 
x.  p.  181),  Lightfoot  (Acts  vi.  1,  and  on  c.  ix),  Bochart  (see 
Claud  Sarravii  Epist.  15),  Louis  de  Dieu  (Acts  vi.  9),  Richard 
Simon,  in  c.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  of  his  Critical  History  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Christopher  Matthew  Pfaff,  in  his  notes  on  St 
Matthew,  lect.  iil  This  new  appellation,  however,  was  opposed 
by  Salmasius,  in  his  preface  to  his  treatise  De  Modo  Usurarum, 
and  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Hellenistic  Language.  He  was 
followed  by  Olearius,  John  Henry  Boeder,  John  Michael  Lange, 
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and  Dr  Jolin  Henry  Michaelis,  in  his  Dissertation  de  Textu  N. 
T.GraBCO,able  and  distinguished  scholars  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  editors  give  their  views,  and  those  of  all  sound 
scholars,  on  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  as  follows : — 

"  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  inspired  writers  were  overruled  to 
employ  language  suitable  for  transfusion  into  all  tongues,  for  trans- 
mission to  all  ages,  we  shall  see  that,  consistently  with  these  ob- 
jects, the  peculiarities,  and  even  the  niceties,  of  Greek  usage  are 
observed  as  closely  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  as  in 
any  other  works  of  that  age."* 

They  very  reasonably  plead  that  if  in  ^schylus,  only  after  a 
year's  sojourn  in  Sicily  and  residence  in  the  court  of  Hiero, 
some  Sicilian  expressions,  nay,  not  a  few  such,  entered  into  his 
style,  without  depriving  it  of  its  character,  so,  neither  should 
the  New  Testament  be  excluded  the  pale  of  Greek  literature  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  idioms,  Syriac  terms,  and 
Latinisms.  Those  who  have  adopted  a  narrower  view  will,  they 
add,  be  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  syn- 
tax, as  laid  down  in  W.  E.  Jelf's  edition  of  Kiihner,  and  put 
prominently  forward  in  various  recent  works  by  T.  K.  Arnold, 
Donaldson,  Jacob,  and  Wordsworth,  are '  accurately  observed 
by  these  Hellenists,  who  are  said  never  to  have  learnt,  or  soon 
to  have  lost,  whatever  especially  characterises  the  Greek 
tongue. 

"  Among  these,"  add  the  editors,  "we  may  mention  the  various  forms 
of  hypothetical  propositions,  the  differences  of  uxsn  with  the  indica- 
tive or  infinitive,  the  mutual  change  of  tig  for  b,  the  force  of  various 
prepositions  and  their  cases,  the  forms  of  the  imperative  present 
and  subjunctive  aorist  in  forbidding,  the  employment  of  words  appa- 
rently, though  not  really,  synonymous,  of  [Lri  after  verbs  of  restrain- 
ing, of  the  participle  after  verbs  of  ceasing,  the  insertion  of  the 
subject  of  the  dependent  clause  as  the  object  of  the  principal  sen- 
tence, and  points  of  like  nature,  of  which  it  is  often  ignorantly 
assumed  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  no  knowledge 
wliatever."f 

The  editors  have,  it  is  evident,  been  at  considerable  pains  in 
illustrating  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  by  quotations 
from  the  classics.  They  observe  how  early  this  practice  was 
adopted. 

From  some  of  our  preceding  observations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we,  to  a  great  extent,  dissent  from  the  assertion  of  the 
editors  at  p.  xvi.,  that  our  Lord  did  not  speak  in  Greek,  but  in 
Aramseic. 

The  editors  vindicate  the  use  of  the  term  Protestant  aa  no 
merely  negative  appellation,  but  as  indicative  of  the  great  truths 
of  our  common  Christianity.  J 

*  P.  xiii.  t  P-  xix.  I  P  xxiii. 
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It  may  be  seasonable  to  set  before  our  readers,  in  this  place, 
the  doctrinal  character  of  this  volume.  On  ihoii  shalt  call  his 
naTYie  Jesus,  we  have  the  following  succinct  and  complete  inter- 
pretation :  "  Spoken  absolutely  of  Jesus  as  the  only  deliverer 
from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin,  from  its  present  dominion 
and  future  curse."  But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  editors  in 
following  Bishop  Pearson  in  regard  of  the  derivation  of  Jesus. 
Jcshua,  the  original  of  Jesus,  is  correctly  given  in  that  still  very 
valuable  work,  Stockii  Clavis  Veteris  Testamenti,  as  simply  he 
shall  save,  being  altered  from  Oshea,  which  is  save  thou.  Pear- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  includes  Jehovah  in  the  name  Jesus. 
The  Tneaning  of  that  name  is  necessarily,  indeed,  there,  from 
the  nature  of  the  salvation  to  be  effected  by  the  Redeemer,  but 
not  the  name  itself. 

On  John  iii.  the  editors  regard  the  water  as  the  sign  of  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit  maintaining  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a 
truly  spiritual  regeneration.  "  There  must  be  the  outward  open 
change  intimated  by  the  baptism  of  repentance,  that  is,  acknow- 
ledgment and  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  inward  secret  change 
caused  by  spiritual  baptism  into  Christ,  that  is,  renewal  of  the 
divine  image  in  the  soul."  And  on  ver.  8  :  "  The  spiritual  birth 
and  life  cannot  be  traced  to  perceptible  causes  of  origin  and 
maintenance,  yet  manifest  their  reality  by  intelligible,  sensible 
proof." 

On  John  xiii.  1 8,  7  sj^eah  not  of  you  all :  I  know  whom  I 
have  chosen,  they  remark,  "  This  cannot  mean  '  whom  I  have 
chosen  to  the  apostleship,^  (for  Judas,  whom  he  here  means  to 
except,  as  not  chosen  by  him,  was  an  apostle),  but  '  chosen  to 
salvation.*  The  distinction  will  be  evident  by  a  comparison 
with  vL  70,  where  Judas  is  expressly  included  in  the  choice  to 
the  apostleship."* 

On  John  vi.  51,  they  observe,  "  xal  6  a^rog  hi, '  And  moreover. 
This  is  a  new  truth  to  which  he  has  been  gradually  advancing. 
It  involves  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement, 
and  shews  their  inseparable  connection  with  each  other.  What 
our  Lord  said  at  this  time,  he  afterwards  expressed  in  a  perma- 
nent form  of  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood.  He  is  not 
here  alluding  to  that  sacrament;  but  what  he  here  teaches, 
and  what  he  afterwards  taught  by  it,  are  the  same.t 

In  what  follows  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  an  over- 
refinement  which  is  positively  erroneous.  Upon  ver.  53,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  thejlesh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you, — the  editors  re- 
mark, "  It  is  by  the  human  nature  and  manifestation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  not  by  his  actual  body,  and  by  his  sacrificial  death,  not 
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his  actual  blood,  that  we  obtain  spiritual  and  eternal  life  and 
salvation."  Now  bis  body  is  an  essential  part  of  his  human 
nature,  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood  is  inseparable  from  his 
sacrificial  death.  We  cannot  but  greatly  regret  this  excess  of 
dogmatic  caution,  as  it  is  really  injurious  to  the  simple  veri- 
ties of  our  Lord's  incarnation  and  atonement. 

Upon  John  x.  27-29,  the  exegesis  is  defectively  concise.  There 
are  other  instances  which  we  similarly  regret.  And  we  can- 
not but  feel  at  times  an  absence  of  that  devotional  fervour 
which  should  never  be  absent  from  a  collection  of  notes  upon 
the  record  of  His  life  and  death,  who  is  our  oU,  if  he  is  anything 
to  us. 

Upon  Matt,  xvi.  18,  we,  without,  we  trust,  any  controver- 
sial bias,  prefer  the  exposition  of  St  Augustine,  that  our  Lord 
called  St  Peter  from  himself:  "Upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church."  The  church  was  built  upon  Christ  only  as  the 
rock.  The  distinction  between  vir^og  and  ffgT-^a,  called  "  unten- 
able" by  the  editors,  is  nevertheless  undeniable.  There  is  an 
emphasis  in  the  use  of  the  singular  number  that  vindicates  Au- 
gustine, Chrysostom,  and  others  of  the  fathers,  in  laying  down 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Protestant  interpretation.  In  the 
Septuagint,  2  Sam.  xxii.  2,  the  rock  is  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  so  it  appears  to  be  used  in  this  passage  by  our  Lord  of 
himself. 

John  XV.  5  :  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  The  editors 
observe  that  it  is  apart  from  me,  in  contrast  with  abiding  in 
me,  "  not  without  my  help  in  each  particular  instance,  "*  This 
is,  we  think,  again,  an  over-refinement.  For  it  means,  "  cut  off 
from  me,  ye  are  spiritually  dead."  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  And  this  surely  justifies  the  remark  of  Augustine, 
"  Non  ait  quia  sine  me  parum  potestis  facere,  sed  nihil  potes- 
tis  facere."t  The  Romish  commentator  Natal  is  Alexander 
himself  strongly  condemns  this  as  a  gloss  of  Grotius,  and  not 
without  reason. 

We  desiderate  a  clearer  exposition  of  the  state  designed  by 
paradise  in  Luke  xxiii.  43.  We  believe  that  the  early  fathers 
themselves,  Cyprian  and  others,  did  not  entertain  the  notion 
that  paradise  was  a  different  place  from  heaven.  This  arose 
from  the  Jewish  theology,  not  from  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  apostles.  St  Paul  looked  to  go  at  once  from  this  world 
to  the  Lord  in  glory.  And  we  should  naturally  conceive  that 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
he  intended  the  same  by  the  third  heaven  in  the  second,  and 
by  paradise  in  the  fourth  verse.  And  of  paradise  we  read  that 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it,  Rev.  xxii.  3. 

Under  the  second  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  the  editors  give 
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both  the  more  natural  assumption  that  the  visit  of  the  wise  men 
took  place  immediately  after  the  presentation  of  our  Lord  in 
the  temple,  i.  e.,  on  the  forty-second  or  forty-third  day  after 
the  nativity,  and  the  less  probable  tradition  of  Epiphanius, 
that  St  Luke  records  the  Jird  departure  from  Bethlehem  at 
chapter  ii.  verse  39,  and  St  Matthew,  in  his  second  chapter, 
the  events  of  the  subsequent  year.  This  view,  indeed,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  countenanced  by  the  terms  of  Herod's  bloody  order 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  "  from  two  years  old  and  under," 
ver.  16.  Natalis  Alexander  infers  from  the  use  of  behold  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  15,  and  xxix.  9,  that  the  force  of  this  particle  is  to 
usher  in  a  recent  event,  and  therefore  concludes  against  the 
report  of  Epiphanius.  In  Gen.  xxix.  9,  behold  is  found  in  the 
Vulgate  and  in  the  Septuagint,  as  also  in  the  Hebrew,  though 
omitted  in  our  version.  It  usually  connects  circumstances  as 
present  together,  and  therefore  the  remark  of  Alexander  must 
be  admitted  in  this  instance  as  conclusive  against  those  who 
would  sever  the  birth  of  our  Lord  from  the  coming  of  the  wise 
men  by  the  interval  of  a  year. 

Matthew  v.  21.  Grammatically,  we  might  render  either 
*'by"  or  ''to  them  of  old  times  ;"  but  the  connection  points  to 
the  former  rendering,  as  Wolf  very  clearly  shews  in  his  GurcB 
Philologicce,  for  the  whole  discourse  is  directed  against  the 
corruptions  by  which  the  Pharisees  had  overlaid  the  purity  and 
original  design  of  the  law  of  Moses.  This  may  be  seen  from  the 
remarks  of  the  editors  themselves  on  ver.  33  :  "  The  Pharisees 
limited  the  application  of  the  third  commandment  to  oaths  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  expressly  mentioned."  And  so  at 
ver.  38:  "The  law  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  Lev.  xxiv.  20)  sanctioned  the 
principle  of  retaliation,  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrate, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  injured  party.  The  Seonbes  explained 
it  as  authorising  private  revenge."  Accordingly,  Beza  renders 
"  a  veteribus." 

Matthew  vi.  28.  Here  we  think  that  the  editors  might  very 
reasonably  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Dr  Kitto,  that  the  allusion 
was  to  the  Amaryllis  lutea,  a  yellow  flower  common  to  Palestine. 

On  Matt.  vi.  30,  we  would  suggest  a  reference  to  the  use  of 
ti  with  the  indicative,  as  pointed  out  by  Alt,  in  his  Grammar 
of  the  New  Testament,  p.  153. 

On  Matt.  vii.  16,  we  would  suggest  a  reference  to  Alt,  p.  216, 
as  an  instance  of  fivn  to  be  taken  interrogatively,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  answer  being  in  the  negative.  Matt.  viii.  I. 
The  repetition  of  aur^  is  remarked  by  Alt  as  an  Hebraism,  who 
here  (at  p.  58)  refers  to  Gesenius,  sec.  cxci.  1. 

Matt.  viii.  2,  3.  We  regret  to  see  the  editors  following  A) ford 
in  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  the  opinion 
that  the  leprosy  was  contagious.     On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Kitto 
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following  the  younger  Michaelis,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
laws  of  Moses,  has  very  amply  illustrated  the  various  kinds  of 
leprosies,  and  distinguished  between  those  that  were  and  those 
that  were  not  contagious.  We  refer  our  readers  to  his  very  in 
teresting  and  important  note  upon  the  subject  of  leprosy,  at 
Levit.  xiii.  v.  39.  The  above  work  of  Michaelis  has  sometimes 
been  too  hastily  condemned.  It  most  ably  vindicates  the  laws 
of  Moses  against  one  and  another  superficial  but  imposing  ob- 
jection of  infidelity,  and  nowhere  is  its  worth  more  conspicuous 
than  in  this  very  instance.  "  Michaelis,''  says  Dr  Kitto,  "  well 
remarks  on  this  case  (Levit.  xiii.  39),  that  all  this  should  be 
found  exactly  to  hold  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  years 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  ought  certainly  to  gain  some  credit  for 
his  laws,  even  with  those  who  will  not  allow  them  to  be  of  di- 
vine authority,"  "  For  want  of  discrimination,''  adds  Dr  Kitto, 
"  of  the  different  forms  of  the  disorder,  similar  to  that  which 
the  Hebrew  legislator  established,  in  countries  where  leprosies 
are  common,  this  uncontagious  form  of  the  disorder  usually 
separates  the  person  afflicted  with  it  from  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  and  deprives  society  of  the  services  he  might  con- 
tinue to  render."  Dr  Kitto  has  brought  together  a  variety  of 
information  respecting  the  history  of  the  leprosy,  and  the  laws 
and  customs  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  lepers  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  under  the  fifth  chapter  of  Numbers. 

Alford  refers  to  Lightfoot,  as  a  voucher  that  the  leprosy  was 
not  regarded  as  contagious.  How  inconsiderately  he  has  made 
use  of  the  name  of  this  great  scholar  may  be  seen  from  the 
more  accurate  remarks  of  Dr  Kitto  on  Luke  xvii.  12 — "  Ten 
men  that  were  lepers."  This  was  in  a  village,  and  lepers  were 
not  excluded  from  villages.  We  are  indebted  to  Lightfoot  for 
the  information,  that  neither  was  the  law  for  their  exclusion 
understood  to  exclude  them  even  from  any  towns,  but  such  as 
were  already  walled  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  To  all  which  were 
afterwards  built,  they  had  access.  But,  under  all  circum- 
stances, they  were  expected  to  keep  their  distance  from  per- 
sons who  were  clean,  as  well  as  from  those  who  were  unclean 
from  any  other  cause  than  leprosy.  A  leper  who  transgressed 
the  rules,  or  intruded  into  towns  or  places  forbidden  to  him, 
was  punished  with  forty  stripes  save  one.  Lepers  might  even 
enter  the  synagogues  of  such  towns  as  we  have  mentioned ; 
but  they  remained  apart  within  a  railed  enclosure,  and  were 
the  first  to  enter,  and  the  last  to  depart." 

The  editors  of  Luke  v.  12,  note  "the  seclusion  of  lepers  as 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  in  Cook's  voyages.  There  seems 
to  be  no  foundation  for  the  general  opinion  that  the  touch  was 
contagious."  Such  general  references  are  all  but  worthless. 
More  serviceable  surely  is  Dr  Kitto's  notice  of  Herodotus,  in  his 
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ilhistration  of  Num.  v.  2 — Put  out  of  the  camp  every  leper: 
"  The  exclusion  of  the  leper  from  society  was  not,  even  in 
ancient  Asia,  a  practice  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  A  similar  usage 
among  the  Persians  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus.  He 
says  that  a  leper  was  forbidden  to  enter  a  town,  or  to  hold 
intercourse  with  other  Persians ;  and  if  a  foreigner  appeared 
to  be  infected  with  this  disease,  the  mob  expelled  him  from 
the  country,"  (Clio,  138).  Wesseling,  in  his  notes  to  this 
chapter  of  Herodotus,  also  adduces  Plutarch  (S3map.  iv.  p.  670, 
F.),  saying,  that  "above  all,  the  barbarians  have  a  horror  of 
the  leprosy." 

Alt  points  out  Matt.  xiv.  3,  as  an  instance  of  a  class  where 
the  aorist  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  Plusquam  Perfectum. 
.    At  Matt.  xiv.  20,  we  have  an  excellent  note  by  the  editors  from 
the  late  Professor  Blunt's  best  work — his  Scriptural  Coincidences. 

"  The  four  evangelists  concur  in  calling  the  twelve  baskets 
(Matt.  xiv.  20),  xofmt.  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  who  alone  relate 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  four  thousand,  call  the  seven  baskets  then 
used,  STVPidsg.  And  in  relating  the  subsequent  conversation  of  our 
Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  9  ;  Mark  viii.  19),  they  both  accurately  preserve 
the  same  distinction — the  five  loaves  of  the  five  thousand,  and  how 
many  baskets  {^oaoug  Tiofivovg);  the  seven  loaves  of  the  four  thousand, 
and  how  many  baskets  (ToVaf  o'xv^ihag).  In  the  authorised  version 
this  remarkable  undesigned  coincidence,  noticed  by  Professor  Blunt, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  observed,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of 
the  word  baskets  in  every  case.  It  is  the  same  in  Luther's  version. 
In  the  French  version  of  Osterwald,  x6<pmg  is  uniformly  translated 
'panier'  (a  basket),  and  d-ru^lg  ^  corbeille'  (a  bread  or  fruit-basket). 
It  would  also  appear  from  the  difference  in  the  number  of  baskets, 
that  the  o-nxisig  was  the  larger.  And  that  a  large  kind  of  basket 
was  called  cruo/g,  is  evident  from  Acts  ix.  25,  where  it  is  said  that 
St  Paul  was  let  down  by  the  wall,  ev  STv^ldi.  Such  minute  circum- 
stances of  agreement  establish  the  historical  reality  of  the  second 
miracle,  in  opposition  to  the  view  adopted  by  most  German  critics 
of  the  Rationalist  school,  that  it  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  gospel 
history  which  has  grown  out  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand." 

Respecting  apparent  redundancies  in  the  New  Testament, 
Alt  seasonably  observes  that  such  passages  as  might  at  first 
sight  seem  to  belong  to  such  a  class  are,  in  reality,  but  in- 
stances of  the  graphic  style  natural  to  narrative.  Such  are 
Matthew  xvii.  8 — "  And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their  eyes, 
they  saw  no  man."  In  verse  6  we  read,  that  just  previously 
"  they  fell  on  their  face,  and  were  sore  afraid."  So  at  Luke 
xvii.  19 — The  grateful  Samaritan,  we  read,  fell  down  on  his 
face  at  his  feet,  giving  him  thanks.  There  is  an  allusion  to 
his  thus  falhng  prostrate  before  him,  in  our  Saviour's  words, 
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" AHse  (rise  up),  go  thy  way;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole,"  verse  19. 

At  Luke  xiii.  8,  the  editors  remark  of  gxd-^u  (till  I  shall  dig 
about  it),  "  This  word  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  spade,  which 
was  not  generally  used  in  vineyards.  In  Isaiah  v.  6,  vii.  25,  the 
word  rendered  digging  is  the  same  which  in  1  Chron.  xii.  83,  38 
signifies  keeping  in  rank.  We  are  probably  to  understand 
ploughing  between  the  rows,  as  in  Georg.  ii.  357."  According 
to  Wolf,  it  indicates  a  digging  about  the  roots,  that  whatsoever 
twines  around  and  impedes  them  may  be  taken  away.  The 
same  interpretation  is  given  by  Rosenmuller.  "  The  process 
here  suggested,"  says  Dr  Kitto,  "was  applicable  to  several  other 
fruit-trees.  It  is  one  of  the  few  passages  which  convey  some 
slight  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  treated 
their  fruit-trees.  The  additional  information  afforded  by  the 
following  citation  from  the  Gemara  is  useful — '  They  lay  dung 
in  their  gardens  to  moisten  the  earth.  Tfiey  dig  ahout  the 
roots  of  their  trees  ;  they  pluck  up  the  suckers  ;  they  take  off 
the  leaves  ;  the}''  sprinkle  ashes  ;  and  they  make  a  smoke  under 
their  trees,  to  destroy  the  worms.'  " 

On  Matt.  X.  32,  33  the  editors  observe^  "  These  verses  are 
not  generally  adduced  as  proofs  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  but  the 
propriety  of  the  language  can  only  be  justified  by  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  speaker  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  We  have 
long  felt  that  such  passages  as  these  which  form  the  indirect 
and  incidental  evidences  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  Godhead,  are 
to  minds  open  to  simple  Scripture  proof,  the  most  irrefragable 
of  arguments.  And  nowhere  have  we  seen  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony so  ably  classified,  and  so  convincingly  arrayed,  as  in  a 
prize  dissertation,  translated  from  the  Dutch,  and  written 
about  the  time  of  Dr  Priestley's  unhappy  notoriety,  entitled,  "A 
Demonstration  of  the  true  and  eternal  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  the  present  age  ; 
by  Dionysius  Van  de  Wynpersse,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics,  and  Astronomy,  at  Leyden  ;"  a  new  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1831,  published  by  Waugh  &  Innes, 
Edinburgh.  Messrs  Wilkinson  and  Webster  have  indeed  been 
very  observant  of  those  very  numerous  passages  which  bear 
witness  to  this  great  truth.  Their  volume  is  thus  rendered  an 
exceedingly  efficient  help  to  those  who  would  consult  it  for  the 
higher  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  work  comprising  such  an  infinity  of  subjects  should  be 
without  some  blemishes  and  defects.  But  its  excellencies  are 
more  than-  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  those  who  really  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  ponder  over  the  immense  mass 
of  materials  compiled  by  Alford  and  others,  on  no  certain  prin- 
ciples, either  literary  or  theological. 
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Returning  to  points  of  detail,  we  incline  to  read  John  v.  39 
with  our  version,  " Search"  not  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures," 
and  would  refer  our  readers  to  a  valuable  dissertation  in  behalf 
of  the  received  reading  in  Deyling's  Observationes  Sacrse,  p. 
250.  Leipzig,  1735.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Pharisees  reve- 
renced the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  They  set  themselves, 
their  own  interests,  and  the  reputation  and  claims  of  their  own 
party,  above  it.  The  Sadducees^equally  undervalued  them,  as 
our  Lord  pointed  out,  when  he  said.  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures,  Matt.  xxii.  29.  It  was  no  small  part  of  his 
mission  to  restore  that  reverence  to  the  word  of  God  which  the 
opposite  errors  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  had  both 
contributed  to  undermine.  The  Syriac  version,  Erasmus,  Bellar- 
mine,  Father  Simon,  disunited  in  a  variety  of  points,  and  all 
swayed  by  a  different  critical  bias,  unite  in  reading  the  words 
in  the  imperative,  and  so  Casaubon  and  Le  Moyne,  Whitby, 
who  gives  no  opinion  as  his  own,  refers  to  Origen  in  the  first 
and  fifth  chapters  of  his  Philocalia,  Chrysostom  in  his  24th 
Homily,  and  37th  on  Genesis,  and  to  St  Augustine,  as  confirm- 
ing our  version  ;  and  before  Augustine,  TertuUian  had  applied 
the  same  interpretation  to  this  passage.  In  fine,  may  that 
Lord  who  has  left  us  this  commandment.  Search  the  Scriptures, 
bless  the  volume  we  have  now  reviewed,  to  the  edification  of  all 
who  shall  take  it  into  their  hands.  Most  assured  we  are,  that 
those  who  find  delight  in  searching  the  Scriptures  are  laying 
up  a  foundation  for  the  purest  enjoyments  even  of  the  eternal 
world. 


Art.  VII. — Rougemont  on  the  Primitive  People — their  Re- 
ligion, Histooy,  and  Civilisation. 

Le  Peuple  Primitif—sa  Bdigion,  son  ffistoire,  et  sa  Civilisation.     3  Vols. 

Par  Frederic  DE  Rougemont.   Geneve.   Joel  Chebbuliez,  Editeur.    1855- 

1857. 
Mdchisedec,  on  les  trois  Periodes  de  V  Histoire  de  V  Humanite ;    Etude 

Biblique  et  Historique.     Par  F.   de   Rougemont,  Neufchatel.     JVJeyer, 

Editeur.    1861. 

As  the  name  of  the  author  who  appears  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  probably  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers,  a  few 
words  of  introduction  respecting  him  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
He  says  of  himself:  "The  public  is  determined  to  make  a 
theologian  or  a  professor  of  me.  I  am  neither ;  I  have  not 
gone  through  the  theological  studies  requisite  for  the  ministry ; 
and,  until  the  revolution  of  1848,  I  was  engaged  in  public 
business."  His  father  was  President  of  the  Council  of  State 
at  Neufchatel,  and  his  own  studies  were  directed  towards  the 
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bar,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  same  career.  But,  at  that 
time,  the  celebrated  Carl  Hitter  was  professor  in  Berlin,  and 
young  de  Rougemont,  who  attended  his  lectures,  says :  "  His- 
tory and  geography  gained  the  day  over  jurisprudence,  and  a 
new  world  seemed  opened  up  to  me."  Immediately  on  his 
return  to  Neufchatel,  the  revision  of  a  Manual  of  Geography, 
which  had  been  translated  from  the  German  for  the  use  of  the 
public  schools,  was  entrusted  to  him.  Instead  of  the  revision, 
he  handed  in  for  inspection  a  description  of  Africa,  after 
Hitter's  method.  This  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
author  continued  his  work,  and  published,  in  1831,  "A  Com- 
pendium of  Comparative  Geography  ;"  *  and  a  few  years  later, 
"  The  Geography  of  Man."-f-  Out  of  these  he  drew  up  two 
manuals,  which  were  translated  into  German,  with  a  recom- 
mendation by  Ritter,  and  have  become  the  classic  manuals 
of  several  German  States,  particularly  Wirtemberg,  as  well  as 
of  the  Russian  Provinces  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  German  College 
of  Odessa.  The  "  Geography  of  Man"  has  been  translated  into 
Swedish,  and  is  the  only  text-book  used  in  the  higher  schools 
of  that  country. 

M.  de  Rougemont  is  also  the  author  of  valuable  commen- 
taries upon  Ecclesiastes  J  and  the  minor  prophets.§  His  works 
have  been  received  with  much  greater  favour  in  Germany  than 
in  France,  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  massiveness  of  style 
which  does  not  suit  the  fastidious  taste  of  our  public,  and  per- 
haps still  more  to  the  little  interest  taken,  even  by  the  religious 
part  of  it,  in  serious  and  conscientious  works.  The  only  French 
journal  which  has  favourably  noticed  the  "  Primitive  People  " 
is  Leg  Annales  de  Philosophie  Chretienne,  the  editor  of  which, 
M.  Bonetti,  is  an  Ultramontane. 

One  of  our  author's  latest  works,  "Christ  and  the  Witnesses" 
(which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  notice  more  particularly  at  some 
future  time),  was  hardly  taken  notice  of  by  our  orthodox 
journals,  while  it  was  received  by  the  Lien  and  the  /Strasbourg 
Review  with  shouts  of  indignation.  In  Germany  it  was  favour- 
ably reviewed  by  Hagenbach  in  the  Protestantische  Blatter  of 
Bale ;  and  by  Lange  in  his  great  Bibelwerk;  quoted  at  the 
Kirchentag  by  Fabri,  director  of  the  Barmen  Mission-house, 
a,nd  recommended  to  their  students  by  Dorner,  Tholuck,  and 
Oehler. 

The  "  Primitive  People"  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  revelation 

*  Precis  de  Geographic  comparee.     Neuchatel,  1831. 

t  Precis  de  Ethnographic,  de  Statistique,  et  de  Geographie  historique,  on 
Essai  d'  une  Geographie  de  1'  homme,  2  vols.     1835-38. 

X  Explication  du  livre  de  V  Eccl6siaste.     1844. 

?  Explication  des  douze  derniers  livres  Prophetiqnes  de  1'  Ancien  Testament. 
1841-46. 
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and  mythology,  to  reconstruct,  by  the  comparative  method,  the 
history  of  humanity  during  the  first  two  thousand  years  of  its 
existence,  and  thus  prove  that  all  the  myths  and  traditions  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  more  or  less  coarse  and  deteriorated 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  model.  The  sacred  text  declares 
positively  that  the  first  two  thousand  years  of  humanity  belong 
to  all  people  universally,  and  to  none  in  particular.  M.  de 
Rougemont  brings  to  his  task  all  the  erudition  of  the  German, 
tempered  by  the  solidity  of  the  Swiss  mind,  which  renders  him 
a  safe  guide.  He  keeps  his  imagination  under  control,  and, 
when  he  is  obliged  to  tread  on  hypothetical  ground,  he  is  care- 
ful to  indicate  it  to  the  reader,  "I  am  venturing,  I  know,"  he 
says  at  one  place,  "on  the  quicksands  of  hypothesis,  and  expos- 
ing myself  to  its  mirages,  which  may  be  deceiving  me."  But 
what  particularly  entitles  him  to  our  confidence  is,  his  deep 
reverence  for  the  inspired  Word.  If,  at  times,  he  may  make 
the  most  of  what  seem  but  obscure  indications  (for  instance, 
when  he  finds  in  the  name  Mehujael,  stricken,  destroyed  by 
Ood,  the  indication  of  a  great  drought,  the  result  of  the  curse 
pronounced  against  Cain  on  account  of  his  fratricide ;  and  in 
Methusael,  Tuan  of  God,  an  indication  that  until  then  there 
had  been  no  worship  of  any  kind  established  among  the  Cain- 
ites),  and  ifj  founding  his  argument  upon  a  few  words  of  Philo 
of  Byblos,  he  concludes  that  the  God  they  then  began  to 
adore  was  the  sun.  We  never  find  him  putting  myths 
and  traditions  on  the  same  level  as  the  sacred  text,  or 
treating  its  statements  otherwise  than  as  worthy  of  unbounded 
confidence. 

In  the  little  publication  entitled  "  Melchisddec,"  M,  de 
Rougemont  gives  us  his  idea  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
During  the  infancy  of  humanity,  while  nations,  with  their 
different  idiosyncrasies,  were  not  yet  formed,  the  three  ofiices 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  were  vested  in  the  patriarch  or 
head  of  the  family.  Melchisedec  is  the  last  representative  of 
this  first  economy.  He  meets  with  and  blesses  Abraham,  the 
founder  of  the  second  economy.  The  human  family  has 
branched  out  into  three  races,  and  these  races  into  tribes, 
henceforth  the  patriarchal  economy  becomes  impossible.  How 
does  God  act  during  the  time  of  dispersion  and  general  division  ? 
He  fixes  his  free,  sovereign  choice  on  one  nation,  and  with  it  he 
makes  a  special  covenant,  not  that  he  has  forgotten  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  in  his  divine  wisdom  he  adapts  his  method  of  edu- 
cation to  the  new  wants  of  humanity.  The  three  powers  are 
now  divided  ;  the  legislature  of  Sinai  distinguishes  between 
them  in  the  clearest  manner.  Aaron  became  the  high  priest 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  head  of  the  sacerdotal  family.  The  pro- 
phecy was  less  a  charge  than  a  gift  of  divine  grace;  the  royalty, 
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which  Jehovah  had  at  first  reserved  for  himself,  was  afterwards 
confided,  not  to  a  high  priest  nor  to  a  sacerdotal  family,  but  to 
David,  who  descended  from  Judah.  The  third  and  last  period 
is  one  of  reunion  ;  the  true  Melchisedec  has  appeared — he  in 
whom  all  things  are  to  be  gathered  together  in  one.  The 
covenant,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega, 
cannot  be  followed  by  any  other,  because  it  is  to  bring  all 
things  to  perfection.' 

"  Unity  !  Surely  that  is  the  great  object  of  all  the  regrets  and 
all  the  desires  of  the  present  generation  !  The  golden  age  which 
encircles  the  cradle  of  humanity  with  its  mild  lustre  is  nothing 
else  than  the  age  in  which  man  was  one  with  himself,  one  with 
Grod  above  him,  one  with  his  brethren  around  him,  one  with  na- 
ture beneath  him  !  .  .  .  .  All  is  now  disunited  and  broken  ; 
the  wheels  of  society  creak  or  turn  alone  ;  the  members  break  off 
from  the  trunk,  as  if  they  could  live  alone ;  the  idea  of  oneness 
has  disappeared.  We  must  try  to  find  it  again.  The  poHtical 
world  may  be  saved  from  anarchy  by  the  authority  of  one  ;  the 
intellectual  worli  can  only  be  saved  through  conviction,  which  is 
the  true  sovereign  authority.  How  to  return  through  canviction  to 
unity  appears  to  us  to  be  the  enigma  of  our  times,  and  the  key  to 
the  future. 

'*  Our  wish,  then,  is  to  aid  in  solving  this  enigma,  and  in  smooth- 
ing the   way   to   the  science   of  unity To  convince 

undecided  or  erring  minds  that  unity,  which  is  the  criterion  of 
truth,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Grod  of  the  gospel,  because  he  is 
wisdom  and  holiness,  light  and  strength ;  and  to  prove  that  the 
true  method  of  philosophy,  that  of  assimilation  (which  is  the  syn- 
thesis of  deduction  and  of  induction),  and  which  we  would  call 
conduction,  leads  to  this  by  a  logical  necessity ;  to  unrol  the  annals 
of  history  in  explaining  them  by  the  triune  light  of  the  revelation 
of  Eden,  Sinai,  and  Golgotha,  and  to  shew  how  the  destinies  of 
mankind  are  all  light  with  Christ,  and  all  darkness  without 
him;  to  attempt  in  this  manner,  through  the  reasonings  of 
philosophy,  and  the  facts  of  history,  to  bring  our  generation 
to  respect,  to  love,  to  seize  hold  of  tlae  gospel  of  peace,  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  these  words, — '  A  perishing  world,  a 
Saviour  Grod  !  Such  is  the  labour  of  our  life.  We  know  but 
too  well  that  it  infinitely  surpasses  our  strength  ;  still,  it  is  gain 
to  fail  in  such  an  enterprise.'" — ("  Peuple  Primitif,"  in  trod.,  p. 
xxxi.) 

Such  being  his  aim,  our  author  then  goes  on  to  explain  the 
method  by  which  he  seeks  to  attain  it.  He  places  at  the  basis 
of  his  argumentation  the  psychological  fact,  that  man  is  essen- 
tially a  religious  being ;  that,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  is  pursued 
by  the  idea  of  God ;  that  he  feels  above  hira,  far  from  him,  or 
near  him,  a  mysterious  and  Supreme  Being,  from  whose  hand 
there  is  no  escape.     But  the  light  of  his  reason  is  full  of  dark- 
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ness,  and  though  he  can  make  use  of  his  different  faculties  at 
will,  he  in  general  makes  abuse  of  them. 

"  Desiring  good,  he  does  evil,  and  in  so  doing  ruins  himself,  so- 
ciety, and  nature ;  thirsting  after  holiness,  he  quaffs  draughts  from 
the  impure  cup  of  the  passions ;  seeking  for  love,  he  seems  to  de- 
light in  selfishness  and  hatred  ;  longing  after  truth,  he  feeds  upon 
errors  and  lies.  Conscience  cites  him  to  the  bar  of  an  invisible 
Judge.  He  finds  in  himself  no  moral  strength  for  the  performance 
of  duty ;  nay,  he  may  not  desire  strength,  for  duty  is  importunate, 
and  he  has  shaken  off  the  yoke.  However  that  may  be,  in  vain 
would  he  seek  it  from  the  entire  universe.  It  exists  in  G-od  alone, 
the  one  source  of  all  righteousness,  and  comes  down  from  heaven 
only  in  answer  to  repeated  and  fervent  prayer.  But  man  flees  from 
this  holy  G-od,  who  pursues  him  in  his  flight,  and  stops  him  by  suf- 
fering. He  then  asks  for  pardon ;  and  no  sacrifice  would  be  too 
costly  to  obtain  it.  If  it  is  granted,  the  conscience  becomes  calm, 
peace  re-enters  the  soul,  the  joy  of  salvation  overcomes  the  suffer- 
ings of  earth,  death  itself  loses  its  terrors,  God  becomes  the  sove- 
reign good,  and  his  love  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart. 

"  '  Psychology  is  confirmed  by  history,  which  attests  that  religion, 
like  language,  is  older  than  the  state;  that  its  origin  is  intermingled 
with  that  of  humanity ,itself,  while  atheism  only  appears  sporadically, 
in  times  of  the  complete  corruption  of  a  people.'  But  the  feelings 
which  form  the  human  element  of  faith  and  religion  would  have 
lain  dormant  in  the  heart  of  man  without  a  direct  manifestation  of 
the  presence  of  God — a  revelation  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  crea- 
tion, his  goodness  in  the  temporal  joys  with  which  he  loads  us,  his 
holiness  through  the  voice  of  conscience,  his  justice  in  the  evils  that 
afflict  us,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  inspiring  sublime 
actions,  holy  thoughts,  resplendentjtruths,  poetic  creation,  marvellous 
inventions  and  discoveries,  would  have  been  insuflScient  without  a 
direct  revelation,  for  we  should  have  believed  them  to  be  our  own 
did  we  not  know  their  true  source.  '  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  God  should  reveal  himself  to  us  in  person,  that  he  should  give 
us  direct  and  immediate  proofs  of  his  existence,  and  that  he  should 
let  us  know,  in  a  formal  and  precise  manner,  what  he  requires 
of  us.'" 

Having  thus  shewn  the  necessity  for  a  revelation,  our  author 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  dogmas  disclosed  to  the 
primitive  people.  "  History,"  he  says,  "  teaches  us  that  all  the 
religions  of  antiquity  rest  upon  the  Genesaic  vision  of  the  crea- 
tion and  the  Protevangel,  as  upon  two  brazen  pillars  which  re- 
mained standing  when  the  temple  of  the  primitive  religion  fell 
into  ruins."  In  the  vision  God  revealed  himself  as  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  has  brought  the  present  world 
out  of  chaos  by  a  slow  and  gi'adual  process,  and  whose  will  is, 
that  on  the  seventh  day  man  should  suspend  his  labours  to  wor- 
ship and  bow  down  in  his  presence.  The  Protevangel,  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  accompanying  words  of  condem- 
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nation,  reveals  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  the  violation  of 
his  laws  with  death,  and  still  more  his  mercy,  which,  in  order 
to  lead  to  repentance  and  to  revive  hope  in  the  sinner,  offers 
to  his  faith  the  image  of  the  woman's  seed  overcoming  the 
serpent,  and,  though  wounded,  destroying  the  empire  of  evil. 

These  two  immediate  revelations  of  God  the  Creator,  and 
of  God  at  once  a  Judge  and  a  Saviour,  were  completed  by  the 
divine  teachings  of  nature  and  history.  The  heavens  declared 
the  almighty  power  of  God,  and  the  deluge  taught  the  crimi- 
nals that  their  Sovereign  did  not  recoil  from  the  thought  of 
swallowing  up  the  whole  human  race  in  one  common  tomb. 
The  primitive  people  knew  also,  by  revelation  or  inspiration, 
that  in  heaven  God  is  surrounded  by  angeLs,  a  part  of  whom 
have  rebelled  against  him ;  that  after  death  he  judges  the 
souls  of  men,  and  consigns  them  to  abodes  of  suffering  or  of 
peace  ;    and  that  he  will  destroy  the  existing  world  by  fire. 

The  historical  fact  of  a  revelation  being  laid  down,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  psychological  fact  of  the  nature  of  man,  our 
author  proceeds  to  deduce  from  them  that  the  true  method  he 
has  to  follow  must  consist  in  taking  into  serious  consideration 
every  pagan  religion,  even  the  most  extravagant  and  uncouth, 
seeking  in  it,  first  of  all,  those  sentiments  of  adoration,  without 
which  it  would  not  be  a  religion,  and  determining  how  much  of 
the  primitive  religion  has  survived  in  its  traditions,  and  only 
then  measuring  the  ravages  produced  in  the  feelings  and 
doctrines  of  mankind  by  sin.  He  then  points  out  three  dif- 
ferent ways  by  which  truth  becomes  deteriorated.  First,  Tra- 
dition becomes  a  legend.  By  tradition,  M.  de  Rougemont 
understands  the  exact  remembrance  of  the  ancient  fact  that 
has  been  preserved  among  a  people^.  This  remembrance,  be- 
coming more  or  less  obliterated  and  disfigured  in  the  course 
of  ages,  though  not  so  much  so  as  to  change  its  nature,  turns 
into  a  legend.  Sometimes  fabulous  beings  are  joined  with 
the  historical  personages  who  figure  in  the  legend ;  it  then  be- 
comes a  mythic  legend. 

Second,  Metaphors,  or  symbols,  and  personifications  have 
given  rise  to  myths.  The  religions  of  antiquity  abound  in 
symbols,  the  universality  of  which  prove  their  existence  prior 
to  the  dispersion.  Still,  says  our  author,  "though  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  trace  the  symbolical  language  of  antiquity  to  the 
Noachides,  we  dare  not  afiirm  that  the  fictive  beings  men  or 
gods,  which  abound  in  the  pagan  religions,  are  like  the  sym- 
bols anterior  to  the  dispersion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  Malays  of  the  numerous  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  have  everywhere 
the  same  legends,  and  the  same  name  for  the  supreme  God, 
while  their  numerous  divinities  have  entirely  different  names 
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in.  the  different  groups  of  islands,  and  even  from  one  island 
to  another." 

Pol3rtheism  would  thus  be  of  later  date  than  the  tradition, 
the  symbols,  and  the  dispersion.  But  the  symbols  of  the  pri- 
mitive world,  once  transported  into  a  new  world,  soon  became 
obscure,  and  lost  their  true  sense.  The  imaofinary  personages, 
passing  into  the  domain  of  reality,  were  so  disfigured  as  not  to 
be  recognisable,  and  hence  arose  fables  and  myths.  Every 
myth  is  a  symbol  or  a  Active  being,  whose  true  signification 
has  been  lost. 

Third,  The  personification  of  the  Deity  produces  ^oZ^/^^eism. 
God  is  infinite.  Do  not  twenty  names  express  his  innumerable 
perfections  better  than  a  single  one  ?  But  each  of  these  names, 
taken  alone,  is  sufficient  to  designate  him ;  and  the  one  God, 
who  is  at  once  wisdom,  love,  justice,  has  invisibly  been 
divided  into  a  God  wisdom,  a  God  love,  a  God  justice.  Again, 
though  in  himself  invisible,  God  has  revealed  himself  under  a 
sensible  form,  and  sends  his  Spirit  into  the  whole  universe. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  distinguish  him  under  dif- 
ferent forms  ?  But  if  God  is  everywhere  present,  he  lives  in 
all.  He  is  all.  He  has  not  an  existence  out  of,  and  indepen- 
dent of,  all.  Thus,  after  the  division  of  God,  comes  the  divi- 
nisation  of  the  world. 

"  The  greatest  evil,"  continues  M.  de  Eougemont,  "  that  sin  has 
done  to  the  soul  is,  that  it  has  deprived  it  of  its  moral  strength,  by 
breaking  its  connection  with  Grod — that  is,  breaking  the  powerful 
bond  of  faith,  by  which  all  its  faculties  were  united  in  one  bundle. 
The  fallen  soul  is  in  pieces.  The  reason  lies  on  one  side,  the  feelings 
on  another ;  the  imagination  wanders  through  the  air ;  the  will 
lies  grovelling  in  the  mire.  Hut,  once  the  moral  unity  of  the  soul  is 
destroyed,  that  need  of  unity,  which  is  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
understanding,  is  weakness;  his  voice,  originally  all-powerful,  now 
but  feebly  asks  for  unity  in  Grod,  and  man  is  thus  brought  to  give 
himself  many  gods,  as  he  had,  in  a  manner,  given  himself  many 
souls." 

Still  pursuing  his  work  of  polytheism,  he  next  went  on  to 
divinise  his  faculties,  his  perfections,  his  virtues,  and  then  fol- 
lowed hero  worship,  ancestor  worship,  and  infernal  divinities. 
But  if  the  idea  of  one  God  was  too  vast,  too  high,  too  weighty 
for  human  strength,  broken  down  by  sin,  how  could  the  spiri- 
tual worship  of  an  invisible  God  have  been  retained  in  its 
purity  ?  Would  not  an  imperious  want  be  felt  to  represent  the 
divinity  by  palpable  signs,  and  thus  recall  his  presence  to  the 
heart  so  prone  to  forget  him  ?  Hence  idolatry  or  irnage  wor- 
ship in  its  most  general  sense. 

Still  history  attests  that  the  worship  of  images  in  many 
places  was  not   introduced  until  long  after  that  of  false  gods 
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and  that,  in  some  countries,  it  never  was  developed  at  all. 
The  worshippers  of  Ormuzd  held  all  representations  of  the 
gods  under  a  human  form  in  abhorrence.  And,  long  before 
Zoroaster,  idolatry  was  equally  unknown  to  the  Arians  of  the 
Indus.  The  Rig- Veda  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  allusion 
to  visible  representations  of  the  gods.  In  Greece,  the  poly- 
theist  poets  preceded  the  sculptors  of  idols  by  many  centuries. 
In  China,  idolatry  dates  from  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
about  the  Christian  era. 

The  author  then  concludes  that  the  pagan  edifice  rests,  not 
upon  priestly  lies,  nor  on  the  seductions  of  Satan,  but  on  the 
innate  wants  implanted  in  the  human  mind  of  adoring  an  all- 
powerful,  invisible  being.     But  the  time  had  come,  "  in  which," 
according  to  Paul's  expression  (for  we  must  take  him  here  for 
guide),  God  "  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  waya* 
He  was  still  their  God  ;  but  he  now  only  spoke  to  them  in 
their  hearts  and  through  nature.     Nevertheless,  he  left  not 
himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  them 
rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with 
food   and  gladness."     At  the  same  time    he  "manifested    in 
them,"-f-  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  his  works  "  that  which 
may  be  known  of  God  ;  for  the  invisible  things  of  him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  god- 
head."    But  the  pagans  did  not  see  them,  "  so  that  they  are 
without  excuse."     Not  that  they  did  not  admire  with  their 
whole  soul  all  the  splendour  of  heaven  and  earth,  not  that  they 
did  not  knoiv  God,^  and  knew  very  well  that  out  of,  and  above, 
nature  there  exists  an  eternal  Being,  who  is  the  author  and 
the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  things.    But,  instead  of  bowing  down  in 
all  humility  in  his  presence,  in  the  feeling  of  their  nothingness 
and  unworthiness,  instead  of  glorifying  "  him  as  God"  by  their 
adoration,  and  being  "  thankful"  for  all  his  benefits,"  they  be- 
came vain  in  their    imaginations,"  (wandered  into  vain  rea- 
sonings,) upon  his  one,  triple,  and  multiple  nature,  upon  the 
propriety  of  personifying  his  different  perfections,  upon  the 
communication  of  his  divinity  to  nature  and  to  man,  "  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened  ;  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools."     Such  was  their  first  step  towards 
the  darkness  of  false  religion.     But  their  vain  imaginations 
were  not  long  without  producing  outward  acts  ;  they  "  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible   God  into  an  image  made  like 
to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things."     God  punished  them  for  their  blindness  in 

*  Acts  xiv.  16-17,  t  Romans  i.  19.  to  the  end. 

X  David  speaks,  in  Psalm  ii.  17,  of  "the  nations  -who  forget  God.'' 
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giving  "themselves  up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of 
their  own  hearts."  The  symbolical  and  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  true  God  was  thus  the  second  great  step  they  took  away 
from  the  primitive  truth  ;  but  it  was  not  the  last,  for  the  road 
of  error  leads  to  lies.  They  "  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a 
lie,"  or  the  true  God  into  false  gods,  "  and  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  For  this  cause  God 
gave  them  up  unto  their  vile  affections."  These  wretched 
pagans,  who  had  changed  God  into  his  contrary,  made  their 
own  nature  undergo  an  analogous  degradation,  in  changing 

"  the  natural  use  into  that  which  is  against  nature," 

and  "as  they  did  not  Kke  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God 
gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which 
are  not  convenient,"  although  they  knew  "  that  they  which 
commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death."  And  even  more, 
they  "  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them,"  and  it  may  be 
said  of  them  that  they  "  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness." 
The  prince  of  such  a  world,  the  members  of  which  rival  each 
other  in  effrontery  and  crime,  could  not  continue  to  be  the 
holy  God,  but  the  father  of  lies  and  murder ;  and  the  temples, 
where  gods  guilty  of  every  species  of  crime  were  worshipped  by 
votaries  whose  hearts  were  full  of  guilt,  were  certainly  fit  haunts 
for  legions  of  the  impure  spirits  of  hell.*  Still,  even  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  corruption,  paganism  numbered  sheep  of  Christ's 
fold,  who  were  to  be  united  with  those  of  Israel,!  "children  of  God, 
scattered  abroad,"^  who,  in  the  divine  foreknowledge,  already  be- 
longed to  the  body  of  the  church  ;  and  the  most  guilty  among 
the  worshippers  of  false  gods  was  more  a  man  than  are  our 
Socialists,  who  are  dead  to  the  want  of  worshipping.  Paul 
could  not  have  said  to  them  that  they  are  "too  superstitious" 
(too  careful  in  religion,  deiaibai/iovigrs^oi),  nor  "  declare  unto  them 
the  Unknown  God,  whom  they  ignorantly  worship." 

After  these  general  considerations,  M.  de  Eougemont  treats 
of  God.  Among  the  Shemitic  pagans,  the  names  applied  to  the 
supreme  God  signify  power — Baal,  Melech,  Elion,  El,  III, 
Allah,  &c.  The  Indo-Celtic  or  Japhetic  races,  in  whom  the 
spiritual  nature  is  less  developed,  and  whose  sense  of  depend- 
ence is  greatly  weaker,  use  names  for  God  which  speak  moro 
to  the  intellect  than  to  the  heart.  The  most  widely  spread  is 
Deus,  Dieu,  which  etymologically  signifies  light,  he  who  is 
light,  who  has  produced  light,  and  who  illuminates  bodies  and 
minds.  The  eminently  religious  German  races  use  the  name 
God, — Gott,  Gud,  Kot  {Tueton),  from  good,  gut,  the  good  being. 
The  Hamite  races  do  not  seem  to  have  preserved  any  name  for 
the  Supreme  Being,  which,  by  its  wide  extension,  would  indi- 
cate their  common  origin  ;  their  religions  are,  however,  but 

•  1  Cor.  X.  20,  and  following.        f  John  x,  16.        J  John  xi.  62. 
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little  known.  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  these  religions 
would  seem  to  be  the  feeling  of  apprehension  that  the  guilty 
conscience  has  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  need  of  appeasing 
him  at  any  cost,  even  that  of  innumerable  human  sacrifices. 
M.  de  Rougemont  next  passes  in  review  the  traces  of  the  triune 
God  found  in  false  trinities.  Triads,  the  Trimourti  of  the 
Hindus,  &c.,  among  the  pagan  nations.*  He  then  endeavours  to 
find  their  ideas  on  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon 
the  waters,  after  which  he  enters  into  a  detailed  explanation  of 
all  the  different  symbols  relating  to  the  divinity. 

His  next  book  is  devoted  to  the  chaos,  with  its  symbols  ; 
and  "  here,"  he  says,  "  ends  mere  error,  and  falsehood  begins. 
Henceforth  nature  is  associated  with  Jehovah,  spirit  with 
matter,  gods  with  goddesses.  Upon  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse, side  by  side  with  the  only  true  King,  is  seated  a  Queen, 
his  equal ;  a  queen  who,  like  him,  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  and  who  tries  everywhere  to  make  him  pass  for  her  son. 
The  eternity  of  matter,  the  adoration  of  nature,  that  is  the 
great  Opprobrium  of  pagan  antiquity." 

It  is  Lucian,  the  infidel  scoffing  Lucian,  who  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  the  beginnings  of  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  nature. 

"^His  little'tract  on  The  Syrian  Goddess,"  says  M.  de  Rougemont, 
"  not  only  confirms  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  in  its  principal 
details,  but  gives  an  explanation  of  postdiluvian  idolatry  so  simple, 
and  we  may  even  say,  so  biblical,  that  we  could  not  desire  a  better. 
Thus  divine  Wisdom  baffles  the  projects  of  mortals,  and  seems  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  making  her  blinded  adversaries  assist  in  hasten- 
ing forward  her  triumph, 

"  The  Syrian  goddess  of  whom  Lucian  speaks  was  that  of  Hiera- 
polis,  and  was  called  Atergatis  or  Derceto.  The  temple  of  Hierapolis 
was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Syrians  and  Phoenicians  as  the  greatest 
and  most  august  among  their  sanctuaries.  After  describing  the 
temple  and  the  secondary  divinities,  Lucian  continues,  '  In  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  was  raised  a  little  above  the  rest  of  the  temple,  and 
where  the  priests  only  had  leave  to  enter,  were  three  gilded  statues. 
One  of  them  was  standing  :  it  had  no  very  definite  form,  and  no 
other  attribute  but  the  dove  on  its  head  :  on  its  right  sat  the  form 
of  a  god,  and  on  its  left  that  of  a  goddess.  Borne  by  bulls,  the  god 
could  only  be  likened  to  Jupiter,  of  whom  he  had  the  features,  the 
vestments,  and  the  position.  The  goddess,  who  was  reclining  upon 
lions,  had  the  attributes  of  a  great  number  of  divinities  :  in  her 
hands  she  held  the  sceptre  of  Jjino  and  the  distaff"  of  the  Fates ; 
on  her  head  were  the  rays  of  Apollo,  the  turretted  crown  of  Ehea, 

*  Those  curious  on  this  subject  -will  find  in  the  appendix  of  Dr  Thomas 
Balfour's  interesting  work,  entitled,  "The  Typical  Character  of  Nature,"  a 
full  statement  of  the  pagan  ideas  on  the  Trinity,  which  corresponds  in  all 
points  with  our  author's  chapter  on  the  triune  God. 
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and  a  precious  stone,  which  like  the  moon  only  shines  at  night ;  and 
lastly,  she  wore  the  zone  of  Venus/  " 

The  god,  says  M.  de  Rougemont,  is  Belus  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Lord  and  Master  (Baal)  of  all  things,  the  Amoun  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  name  none  dare  pronounce.  At  Hierapolis 
"  the  daily  sacrifices  in  honour  of  this  god  were  offered  in 
profound  silence  ;  the  priests  did  not  sing  nor  play  on  any  in- 
strument. With  such  deep  respect  and  fear  did  his  presence 
^fill  the  souls  of  mortals. 

"  The  worship  of  the  goddess,  on  the  other  hand,  was  noisy 
and  joyous  ;  the  air  resounded  with  the  songs  that  accompanied 
the  flutes  and  cymbals."  This  goddess  was  the  personification 
of  nature  as  a  whole,  the  invisible  laws,  the  stars  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  earth,  with  man  and  the  cities. 

The  statue  in  the  middle,  says  Lucian,  was  that  of  Deucalion 
or  Semiramis.  The  dove  reminds  us  of  the  ark ;  Deucalion  is 
Noah;  Semiramis  represents  postdiluvian  humanity. 

What  does  this  group  signify  ?  That  since  the  deluge  man 
is  advancing  between  God  and  nature,  both  of  which  are  seated, 
that  is,  immoveable,  immutable. 

What  a  brilliant  light  this  sanctuary  of  Hierapolis  sheds  upon 
the  history  of  primitive  humanity,  and  particularly  on  the 
origin  of  idolatry !  It  was  only  after  the  terrible  cataclysm 
that  man  learned  to  fear  the  Lord,  his  judgments,  his  holy  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  feel  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
Divinity.  But  it  is  hard  work  for  the  inhabitant  of  earth  to 
keep  in  his  heart  the  habitual  feeling  of  the  proximity  of  an 
invisible  Being.  Therefore  some  of  the  pretended  sages  of 
the  primitive  world  will  have  wished  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
human  weakness,  by  representing  the  Lord  under  a  visible 
form ;  and  as  Adam  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  he  will 
have  given  God  the  figure  of  a  man.  But  soon  the  contem- 
plation of  the  magnificence  of  nature  will  have  turned  the 
human  mind  away  from  the  invisible  God  ;  the  creation,  divine 
as  regards  its  Author,  will  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
same  way  as  regards  its  essence ;  and  the  bounties  which  God 
showers  down  upon  man  through  her  means  will  have  seemed 
to  come  directly  from  herself.  Therefore  men  will  have  begun 
to  worship  her,  and  they  will  have  imagined  a  complex  and 
symbolical  statue,  which  should  group  together  all  her  various 
characteristics.  Thus  we  have  nature  advanced  to  regal  dig- 
nity, seated  side  by  side  with  her  great  Creator,  and  only  sub- 
ordinate to  him,  as  the  woman  is  to  the  man.  Lastly,  some 
priest  will  probably  have  wished  to  complete  the  mute  picture 
of  the  religion  of  his  times,  by  placing  man  (postdiluvian 
man),  whose  whole  life  is  filled  with  the  divine  worship,  be- 
tween the  statue  of  the  invisible  God  Cwho,  placed  ever  at  his 
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right  hand,  fills  him  with  a  secret  dread)  and  sweet  smiling 
nature  on  his  left,  continually  inviting  him  to  joy.  Such  is 
certainly  the  origin,  concludes  our  author,  of  the  postdiluvian 
worship  of  human  figures;  and,  thanks  to  Lucian,  we  are 
enabled  to  dig  into  the  wall,  and  see  the  abominations  of  young 
humanity  in  the  chambers  of  imagery. 

M.  de  Rougemont's  third  volume  contains  the  History  of  the 
primitive  people  deduced  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Babylonians,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Chinese, 
Egyptians,  the  Arians  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis. 

Havingalreadyreachedourprescribed  limits,  we  intended  clos- 
ing here,  but  we  feel  as  if  it  would  be  out  of  place  at  the  present 
moment,  to  passoverin  complete  silence  the  controverted  subject 
of  the  Babylonian  chronology,  and  the  earlier  dynasties  of  the 
Egyptian  kings.  We  would  therefore  crave  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers  a  little  longer,  while  we  endeavour,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  to  lay  before  them  the  results  of  M.  de  Rouge- 
mont's investigations,  and  his  answer  to  those  savans  who 
prefer  any  basis  for  their  chronology  to  that  of  the  Bible.  Our 
author  candidly  tells  us  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  thread  the  windings  of  the  Egyptian 
labyrinth.  The  dynasties  with  their  proper  names,  and  the 
number  of  years  of  each  reign,  the  authority  of  such  writers  as 
Lepsius  and  Bunsen,  greatly  embarrassed  him  for  a  time,  till 
a  ray  of  light  pierced  the  gloom,  and  at  once  illuminated  the 
whole  subject.  This  gleam  of  light  was  the  diluvian  myth  of 
I^itocris,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return. 

But  to  begin  with  the  Babylonians,  our  author  says  that,  by 
reason  of  their  common  descent  from  Arphaxad,  their  traditions 
ought  in  a  measure  to  correspond  with  those  transmitted  to  us  by 
Moses  in  Genesis.  "  Others  before  us,"  he  adds,  "  have  already 
pointed  out  the  conformity  of  Berosus's  first  ten  kings  with  the 
ten  Sethite  patriarchs,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  ground  this 
opinion  on  irrefragable  proofs.  The  name  of  each  of  these 
kings  is  in  fact  a  synonyme  of  that  of  the  corresponding  Sethite, 
or  else  it  expresses  his  characteristic  feature  as  shewn  by  the 
Bible  and  the  Jewish  traditions  concerning  him."  The  first 
king  is  Alorus*  Al-Or,  the  man  light,  light  being  the  uni- 
versal symbol  for  truth,  purity,  joy  ;  the  innocence  and  felicity 
of  Adam  in  Paradise  could  not  have  been  more  strikingly  ex- 
pressed. 

*  M.  de  Rougemont  believes  that  Al,  in  the  names  of  several  of  the  Chal- 
dean kings,  is  the  article  Al,  still  used  in  Arabic,  but  lost  by  assimilation  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  Aramean.  The  names  beginning  with  Al  would  thus 
go  back  to  a  time  when  this  particle  was  common  to  all  the  four  languages  or 
dialects. 
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Alorus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alasparus  Al-Sapher,  the 
writer,  the  writing  or  cyphering  man.  According  to  the 
Jewish  tradition,  Seth  invented  the  alphabet.  "  Here,  then," 
says  our  author,  "  we  have  this  tradition,  to  which  we  had  not 
dared  to  trust,  confirmed  by  a  Chaldean  testimony  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  precious,  because 
he  who  gives  it  is  not  aware  of  its  immense  importance."  In 
Aramean,  the  letter  T  takes  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  Sch. 
Seth  would  therefore  be  pronounced  Teth,  Tet  Atet.  Athothis 
is  the  second  Egyptian  king.  Thoth  of  the  Nile  is  the  Thuauth 
of  Phoenicia,  whose  father  is  Miaor  i\xejust  =  Adam.  And  Plato 
speaks  of  a  Theuth,  son  of  Thamus  =  Adam.  Now  Theuth, 
Thaauth,  Thet,  Athothis,  Alasparus  all  invented  writing  ; 
therefore  we  cannot  doubt  they  are  all  one  and  the  same  per- 
son— Seth  the  writer. 

Next  on  Berosus's  list  comes  Al-melon  or  AmUlarus,  who 
ought  to  correspond  to  Enos,  the  unfortunate,  the  sickly. 
M.  de  Rougemont  gives  several  roots  for  Al-melon,  signifying 
to  be  cut  or  mown  down,  to  droop,  to  languish,  or  to  labour 
painfully. 

The  son  of  Enos  is  Gainan,  translated  by  possession,  or  to 
build  one's  nest  on  high.  The  corresponding  Chaldean  king 
is  Ammenon,  in  Hebrew  Amon  means  architect,  builder. 

The  fifth  king  is  Amegalarus  =  Mahalaleel,  the  great  praise 
of  God.  This  name  is  little  changed.  It  may  have  been 
slightly  altered  by  Berosus  or  his  copyists  into  the  Greek 
word  Megalarus,  which  may  mean  great  speaker  ;  the  man 
who  cries  or  sings  loud. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Jared,  the  sixth  patriarch,  is  con- 
tested. It  may  either  be  the  dominator,  or  he  who  descends, 
perhaps  referring  to  the  decadence  of  his  race.  It  is  strange 
that  the  corresponding  Chaldean  king's  name  Baonus,  Davo^ 
nus,  Daos,  is  susceptible  of  the  same  two  meanings,  for  in  He-. 
brew  doun  don  signifies  to  be  low,  (Ang.  down)  and  din  dan 
to  reign  over. 

The  seventh  king  is  Edoresch  (Daresch,  to  seek),  he  who 
seeks  =Enoch  the  initiated.  His  identity  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  Arabian  tradition,  which  gives  Enoch  the  name  of 
Idris,  which  is  Edoresch.  The  successor  of  Edoresch  is 
Amempsiuin  or  Methurselah.  The  Biblical  name  is  very  ob- 
scure, but  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  two  would  seem  to  have 
a  similar  meaning. 

To  La7nech  =  The  strong*  corresponds  Otiartes  from  Arits, 
powerful;    and  lastly  comes  Noah  =  Xianthrus,  Xisithrus, 

«  M.  de  Kougemont  does  not  give  his  reasons  for  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon interpretation  of  this  name,  humbled,  low. 
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Sisithrus,  under  whom  the  Deluge  took  place.  His  name 
might  signify,  the  man  from  whom  all  springs  and  buds  forth 
anew,  (Siach,  to  produce,  to  shoot  out  buds),  and  he  who  is 
left  remaining  alone,  (Ith'rah). 

M.  de  Rougemont  goes  on  to  shew  how  wonderfully  the  tra- 
dition of  the  flood  had  been  preserved,  and  he  then  quotes 
Berosus's  allusions  to  the  tower  of  Babel  and  to  Abraham. 
"  In  the  tenth  generation  after  the  flood,  there  lived  among  the 
Chaldeans  a  great  and  righteous  man,  well  versed  in  celestial 
science."  But  surely  the  great  Ethiopian  hero  Nimrod,  the  son 
of  Cush,  had  not  passed  entirely  out  of  the  Chaldean  tradition. 
Our  author  recognises  him  in  Chomasbelus,  son  of  Evechous. 
Ev  is  the  pronoun  Hon.  There  remains  Echous,  Cousch 
(Cush)  the  Ekosch,  or  Etosch  of  the  Egyptians.  Chomasbelus 
means  the  violent  and  oppressing  (Chamois)  Lord  (Baal) 
In  this  tradition  we  find  that  the  greatest  exactitude  has  been 
preserved  in  regard  to  the  facts.  How  then  are  we  to  account 
for  the  fabulous  computations  accompanying  them  ?  Berosus 
gives  432,000  years  for  the  reigns  of  the  ten  antediluvians. 
Our  author  finds  the  key  to  this  chronology  in  the  Babylonian 
cycles.  60  years  made  a  sosse  ;  10  x  60=000,  a  nere  ;  60  x  60 
==  3,600,  a  sare ;  the  great  year,  therefore,  in  this  system 
could  only  be  10  x  3,600  =  36,000  terrestrial  years.  The 
432,000  antediluvian  years  are  twelve  great  years,  or  12  x  10 
sares. 

The  way,  then,  in  which  the  Chaldeans  reached  this  mon- 
strous figure  must  probably  have  been  that  they  looked  upon 
the  1600  years  that  preceded  the  deluge,  not  as  the  first  period 
of  the  history  of  humanity,  but  as  a  distinct  world — a  world 
comprehended  between  two  chaotic  periods ;  and  they,  there- 
fore, adopted  a  figure  which  should  border  on  the  infinite,  and 
at  the  same  time  awaken  the  idea  of  an  entirely  accomplished 
period.  The  year  has  twelve  months  ;  and  so  they  stopped  at 
the  number  of  432,000  terrestrial  years,  because  it  contained 
twelve  great  periods  of  36,000  years,  or  120  sares.* 

After  the  deluge,  Berosus  gives  the  reigns  of  Evechous, 
Chomasbelus,  and  eighty-four  other  Chaldean  kings,  34,080 
years.  Alexander  Polyhistor  says  this  figure  represents  9  sares, 
2  neres,  and  8  sosses,  or  9  sares  28  sosses. 

The  intention  of  the  Chaldean  priests  seems  to  have  been 


*  The  fact  of  some  fabulous  computation  being  found  in  India,  China, 
Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  the  almost  constant  confusion  between  Adam  and 
Noah,  shews  plainly  that  the  idea  of  an  entirely  new  world,  or  new  order  of 
things,  possessed  the  minds  of  the  ancients.  In  Chinese  hieroglyphics  we 
find  that  descendant,  with  8  or  2,  signifies  posterity,  as  if  the  origin  of  man  is 
to  be  counted  from  the  8  in  the  ark,  equally  with  the  first  2. 
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to  close  this  great  year,  which  began  at  the  deluge,  with  the 
fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  to  begin  a  new  one  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Berosus  continues  his  list  thus  : — 


8  Median  kings,         .... 
11  other  kings,             .... 
49  Chaldean  kings,      .... 

9  Arab  kings,             .... 
Semiramis,  and  44  Assyrian  kings, 

224 
(48) 
458 
245 
526 

Pul,            

1501 

After  Pul,  the  fragments  of  Berosus  only  contain  isolated 
figures.  But  according  to  the  Bible  and  the  profane  historians, 
we  have  223,234,  or  241  years  from  Pul  to  Cyrus ;  and  from 
Cyrus  to  Alexander's  arrival  in  Babylon,  205  years  ;  which, 
added  to  the  1501  years  of  the  former  dynasties,  would  give 
from  1929  to  1947  years  ;  but  if  we  knew  the  number  of  years 
that  Berosus  counted  from  Pul  to  Cyrus,  we  should  in  all 
probability  find  the  exact  number  to  be  1920  years,  which, 
added  to  34,080,  would  give  36,000  years  from  Evechous 
(Cush)  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  is  plain  that  there  are  errors  in  the  lengths  of  the  diffe- 
rent reigns  ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  this  is  quite  com- 
patible with  great  exactitude  as  to  the  facts. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  Egyptian  tradition.  Eratos- 
thenes gives  a  list  of  thirty-eight  kings,  whom  he  calls  Thehan. 
But  the  first  of  these  is  Menes  of  This.  By  Theban  kings, 
therefore,  we  must  understand,  not  those  who  reigned  at 
Thebes,  but  those  whose  memories  had  been  preserved  at 
Thebes.  This  observation  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
subject. 

That  our  readers  may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  different 
explanations,  we  have  copied  out  M.  de  Rougemont's  tables  of 
Eratosthenes's  thirty-eight  kings,  and  of  Manetho's  first  eleven 
dynasties.    (See  p.  670.) 

The  first  seven  kings  on  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  correspond 
by  their  etymologies  to  the  eight  of  Manetho's  first  dynasty. 
Menes  is  certainly  Adam,  the  Manou  of  the  Indians,  the 
Maun  of  the  Germans ;  our  Man,  or  being  endowed  with  a 
reasonable  soul  (Marms,  in  Sanscrit ;  Latin,  Men^ ;  Greek, 
Menos) ;  or,  according  to  the  Coptic  etymology,  the  permanent, 
eternal  man,  who  was  never  to  die.  Menes  perishes  by  means 
of  a  hippopotamus,  that  is,  Typhon.  Adam  became  mortal 
through  Satan,  the  true  Typhon. 

The  successor  of  Menes  is  Tet,Atet,Set,or  Athothis,  according 
to  our  two  tables.     But  Athothis  is  succeeded  by  Athothis  II., 
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or  Kenkenes.  These  two  Athothis  are  Seth,  under  two  diffe- 
rent aspects.  Athothis  I.,  son  of  Hermes  Seth,  writer  and 
physician  (or  Seth,  representing  Hermes  on  earth).  Atho- 
this II.,  or  Kenkenes,  both  of  whom  reign  thirty-two  years, 
are  Seth,  musician ;  Kenken  {Lyre,  according  to  M.  Seyffarth). 
The  Chinese  Seth  =  Chin-nong,  invented  music. 

Instead  of  proceeding  from  father  to  son,  Eratosthenes  gives 
as  his  fourth  king  Maebaes,  the  friend  of  the  bull ;  Cain,  the 
agriculturer,  the  man-bull,  who  first  yoked  oxen  to  the  plough. 
But  Manetho  gives  him  three  names,  and  his  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  kings  all  seem  to  point  to  the  same  person,  viz.,  Cain. 

The  two  lists  then  return  to  'Knos  =  Sempsos,  or  Semempses* 
Eratosthenes  tells  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  Athothis,  not  o^ 
Maebaes.  He  is  said  to  be  born  of  Hercules.  Hercules  in 
Egypt  was  called  Chora,  which  is  the  Shemitic  name  of 
Saturn  =  Sev-Egyptian.  But  Saturn  is  Elohim,  the  living 
God  ;  and  Sempsos,  son  of  Saturn  =  Hercules,  is  a  son,  a  man 
of  God,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  what  is  said  of  Enos  in 
Genesis,  that  in  his  time  "  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

Manetho's  last  king  of  the  first  dynasty  is  Bieneches  Ou- 
bienthes — Ou  bi  en  ako,  He  who  brings  ruin.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  of  Eratosthenes  have  nearly  the  same  sense.  Toobes 
Enauke,  the  great  revenger,  succeeded  by  his  son,  Skoechus,  the 
brutal,  insensible  ivarrior,  are  not  these  the  personification 
of  the  Cainites,  one  of  whom,  Lamech,  speaks  only  of  ven- 
geance ? 

Manetho's  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  dynasties 
bear  the  name  of  dynasties  of  Memphis.  Let  us  now  proceed 
backwards.  Take  Manetho's  six  last  kings  of  Memphis,  com- 
pare them  with  the  Nitocris  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the  four 
preceding  kings. 

Manetho.  Eratosthenes. 

Othoes  reigned  30  years  =  Mosthes,  33  years. 

Phios  reigned  53  years  =  Pammes,  35  years. 

Methonsonpliis  reigned  7 years. 

Phiops  reigned  100  years  =  Apappus,  100  years. 

Menthesonphis  reigned  1  year  =  Seveches,  1  year. 

Nitocris  reigned  12  years  =  Nitocris,  6  years. 

Nitocris  is  a  queen,  a  goddess,  and  her  name  signifies  Keith, 
the  victorious.     Here  is  the  key  of  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  : 

*  The  same  confusion  is  found  in  the  Chinese  traditions  ;  they  are  as  re- 
markable, says  M.  de  Rougemont,  for  their  authenticity  as  for  their  confusion. 
The  Chinese  chose  five  of  the  principal  patriarchs  (Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Cain,  and 
Enos^  to  preside  over  an  element  a  season,  &c. ;  but,  wishing  to  honour  Adam, 
they  placed  him  at  the  zenith,  and  Abel  and  Seth  at  the  north-east  and  north- 
west, so  that  he  came  after  his  eons,  and  Abel  became  the  first  emperor. 
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Nitocris  represents  the  deluge.  Herodotus  gives  the  details 
of  the  myth,  in  which  the  main  features  of  the  flood  are  visible, 
though  in  miniature.  Nitocris=Neith^  Nature  drowned  the 
Egyptians  to  revenge  the  murder  of  her  brother.  Is  it  Abel, 
or  the  Sethites  slain  by  the  Nephilim?  She  destroyed  the 
murderers  unawares,  says  the  myth.  "  They  were  eating  and 
drinking,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  "  and  knew  not,  until  the  flood 
came,  and  took  them  all  away."  Nitocris,  continues  the  myth, 
had  invited  the  principal  authors  of  the  crime  to  a  feast,  in  a 
hall  which  she  had  constructed  underground  ;  and  while  they 
were  at  table,  she  let  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile  upon  them  by 
a  great  secret  channel.  The  antediluvians  did  not  know  that 
they  were,  in  a  manner,  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
great  secret  canal  seems  to  figure  the  "  great  deep  which  was 
broken  up." 

The  predecessor  of  Nitocris,  Seveches  =  Satumian,  so  called 
as  if  to  signify  that  his  reigii  closes  the  times  of  Saturn=Sev= 
Sevec,  i.e.,  the  antediluvian  world.  And  to  indicate  that 
during  his  reign  the  whole  of  humanity  was  precipitated  into 
hell,  Soccaris,  the  name  of  Osiris,  as  king  of  Amenthes  =  hell, 
has  been  added.  Manetho  calls  him  Menthesonphis,  (or  Amen- 
thesonchis,)  the  man  of  hell,  or  of  Amenthes,  and  of  Sevec  = 
Souchis  =  Saturn. 

The  reign  of  Phiope  =  Apappus  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  other  kings  by  its  long  duration,  1 00  years,  except  an 
hour.  Is  not  this  Giant  ==  Apappus  Methuselah,  asks  our 
author,  and  do  not  the  100  years,  minus  one  hour,  mean  the 
1000  years  of  his  life,  minus  thirty-one  years.  According  w> 
the  Hebrew  text,  Methuselah  died  the  year  of  the  deluge,  and 
may  not  the  one  year's  reign  of  his  successor  figure  the  short 
time  that  elapsed  between  his  death  and  the  cataclysm  ? 

The  third  and  fourth  Memphitic  dynasties  correspond  with 
Eratosthenes's  eight  kings,  (seven  to  fourteen).  Manetho's  list 
is  fuller  than  that  of  the  other  historian,  but  doubtless,  as  in 
the  case  of  Seth  and  Cain,  epithets  are  often  put  for  proper 
names.  Chuonbus  =  the  goldsmith,  is  the  son  of  Chryses  = 
Chrysor  =  Tubalcain,  the  inventor  of  sharp  instruments, 
(choresch.) 

Beyond  Nitocris  we  find  a  seventh  dynasty,  which  lasted 
seventy  days,  the  figure  seven  marking  perfection  ;  this  dynasty 
signifies  by  its  double  seven  that  it  completes  the  history  of 
the  primitive  world,  and  the  symbolical  genius  of  the  people  of 
the  Nile  has  substituted  the  mystic  number  7  x  10  days  for  the 
year  of  the  deluge.  The  eighth  dynasty  contains  no  names, 
and  probably  comprehends  the  times  between  the  deluge  and 
the  dispersion. 

The  fifth  is  the  Elephantine  dynasty,  and  containing  nine 
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kings,  whom  M.  de  Rougemont  identifies  with  the  eighth  of 
Eratosthenes  (24  to  31).  The  three  reasons  he  gives  for  their 
identification  are  that,  first,  the  fourth  king  in  both  lists  reigned 
seven  years ;  second,  Rathonea,  the  name  of  Manetho's  sixth 
king,  has  etymologically  the  same  sense  as  Peteathyres,  the 
eighth  of  Eratosthenes;  third,  the  last  of  Manetho,  and  the 
seventh  of  Eratosthenes,  are  both  called  Onnus,  or  the  war- 
rior Onnius. 

Myrtaios,  who  succeeds  Nitocris  in  Eratosthenes,  is  Miz- 
raim,  and  he  figures  a  second  time  after  the  eight  kings  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking,  under  the  name  of  AmnTYienemes. 
Myrtle  is  designed  as  given  by  Amoun,  so  that  Ammenemes 
is  simply  a  surname.  In  Manetho  we  shall  see  that  he  suc- 
ceeds Nitocris.  The  eight  kings  of  Eratosthenes  and  the  Ele- 
phantine dynasty  are  then  a  second  edition  of  antediluvian  his- 
tory. This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  meaning  of  their 
names,  as  given  in  the  table  with  those  of  the  first  fourteen, 
Tosemaris,  strong  as  the  sun  ;  Menes,  the  immortal ;  Sethin- 
clinus,  lie  who  has  increased  his  father's  strength;  Seth  re- 
placing Abel ;  Enos,  called  in  the  one  list  Sempson,  in  the 
other  Semphoncrates ;  Cain,  in  one  list  the.  Bull,  in  the  other 
the  friend  of  the  Bull ;  Chuonbus,  the  goldsmith,  is  here  the 
favourite  of  Vulcan,  the  god  of  smiths  ;  the  friend  of  Venus  is 
in  the  other  list  a  debauchee,  a  personification  of  the  increase  of 
corruption. 

The  eleventh  or  Theban  dynasty  contains  sixteen  unnamed 
kings,  probably  a  third  tradition  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
after  whom  comes  Myrtaios  =  Ammenemes  =  Mizraim.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  dynasties  are  those  of  Heracleopolis.  They 
contain  twenty-three  kings,  and  but  one  proper  name,  that  of 
Ochthoes,  of  whom  Manetho  says  that  he  was  the  cruellest 
tyrant  that  had  ever  yet  lived  ;  that  he  overwhelmed  Egypt 
with  woes  ;  that  at  last  he  went  mad,  and  was  destroyed  by  a 
crocodile.  This  tyrant  is  probably  a  personification  of  the 
Nephilim.  The  crocodile  symbolises  the  deluge.  He  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  Mosthes  of  Memphis,  or  Othoes,  and  corresponds 
also  with  Onnus  of  Elephantine  and  Soik-Onnius,  so  that  we 
have  all  the  four  antediluvian  histories  thus  united — Mosthes  = 
Othoes  =Soik-Onnius  =  Onnus  =  Ochthoes. 

There  now  remains  but  the  second  or  Thuite  dynasty,  the 
most  ancient  tradition  of  all,  which  seems  to  be  another  variant 
of  the  antediluvian  history.  Our  author  thinks  Flas  must  be 
Athas  =  Idris,  ==  Enoch, — Chrses,  is  the  Cheres  of  Elephantine 
Chryses,  Chuonbus  of  Eratosthenes  Chrysos  =  Tubalcain. 

Binothris,  "  under  whose  reign  women  were  admitted  to 
regal  honours,"  might  personify  the  times  of  Naamah,  the 
graceful,  the  seductive,  when  woman  assumed  a  new  place  in 
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society.  Under  Nephercheres,  the  Nile  ran  honey  for  eleven 
days.  Honey  and  bees  are  a  universal  and  primitive  symbol  of 
the  renewal  of  the  world  in  the  great  diluvian  crisis.  Days 
have  been  substituted  for  months.  Nephercheres  would  then 
be  the  diluvian  king  in  the  most  ancient  tradition  ;  in  the  later 
ones  he  has  given  place  to  the  idolatrous  myth  of  Neith  = 
Nitocris.  If  this  interpretation  be  well  grounded,  the  next 
ought  to  be  a  postdiluvian  king,  and  our  author  thinks  that  in 
Sesochris  he  can  recognise  Sesostris,  the  third  king  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty. 

The  two  lists  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes  would  thus  seem 
to  be  identified,  except  the  three  kings  of  Eratosthenes  Cheops, 
Chefren,  and  Mycerinus.  The  names  of  Cheops  and  Myceri- 
nus  are  distinctly  read  on  the  pyramids,  but  excepting  them,  no 
other  king  of  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  nor  of  Manetho's  first  eleven 
dynasties,  has  left  any  known  monument  or  trace  of  his  exist- 
ence.* Herodotus  says  the  Egyptians  would  not  pronounce  the 
names  of  the  shepherd  kings — those  odious  tyrants  who  had 
shut  up  their  temples  and  constructed  the  pyramids.  Still, 
these  edifices,  built  by  foreign  oppressors,  were  the  finest  orna- 
ments of  Egypt.  When  the  intercourse  with  Greece  had  be- 
come more  frequent,  and  the  Egyptians  had  at  length  passed 
under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  the  priesthood  will  have  determined 
to  wipe  out  of  their  country's  history  the  stain  attached  to  the 
pyramids,  and  to  attribute  the  construction  of  these  colossal 
edifices  to  native  princes.  They  have,  therefore,  transformed 
Cheops,  &c.,  into  Pharaohs,  but  have  taken  care  to  transport 
their  names  into  the  olden  times,  where  the  falsehood  was  likely 
to  be  hid  in  the  darkness  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  history. 
That  it  is  not  an  injustice  to  accuse  the  Egyptian  priesthood  of 
iialsifying  their  annals,  through  national  vanity,  we  know  by 
their  not  telling  Herodotus  of  Necho's  great  defeat  by  the 
Chaldeans,  at  Carchemish,  and  by  the  care  that  Manetho  has 
taken  to  wipe  out  almost  all  trace  of  the  Assyrian  domination 
over  his  country. 

One  question  still  remains,  which  might  throw  some  doubt 
on  our  author's  interpretations.  It  is,  the  shortness  of  the 
reigns  of  the  different  kings.  Had  the  Egyptians,  then,  so  lost 
sight  of  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  that  no  trace  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  their  history,  except  in  the  single  reign  of  one 
hundred  years  of  Pliiops-Apappus  ?  But,  having  mingled  the 
Cainites  and  Sethites  in  their  souvenirs,  transported  the  kings 
of  the  pyramids  beyond  the  deluge,  taken  epithets  for  proper 
names,  they  had  twenty-three  generations  instead  of  the  ten  we 

*  Herodotus  and  Diodonis  place  them  after  the  flood.     How,  then,  do  they 

fSgiire  on  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  ? 
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find  in  Genesis.  Afterwards,  when  they  wishf  d  to  arrange  their 
historical  traditions,  they  took  the  same  events  for  different 
ones,  and  instead  of  making  them  into  one  whole,  they  put 
them  one  after  the  other,  and  thus  had  four  or  five  histories  of 
the  primitive  world  to  bring  into  their  Sothaic  period  of  1460 
years;  for  Manetho's  chronology  is  entirely  founded  on  astrologi- 
cal calculations.  However,  we  see  that  the  Egyptians  had  re- 
tained a  pretty  correct  remembrance  of  the  duration  of  the 
primitive  world,  for  the  last  year  of  their  cycle  corresponds 
wonderfully  nearly  with  that  of  the  flood — 1656  after  the  crea- 
tion. 

Our  author,  gives  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reigns  of  the 
gods,  or  the  mythic  history  of  the  world  before  the  flood,  ending 
withSevee  =  Saturn,  whose  symbol  was  the  crocodile.  After  this 
mythological  history,  he  says,  we  should  expect  to  find  Amyr- 
teus  =  Mizraim,  but  there  was  the  human  history  to  be  given,  and 
Mauetho  has  interpolated  it  between  Amyrteus  and  the  last  of 
the  gods. 

The  demi-gods,  who  reigned  .         1255  years  j 

1817     -      f 


Other  kings, 
80  kings  of  Memphis, 
10  kings  of  This, 
Manes  and  demi-gods, 


1790     Z      i^^^^ 
350     „     3 

5813 


11,025 

Who  are  the  thirty  kings  of  Memphis  ?  Consult  Manetho'a 
dynasties.  7  in  the  1st  +  9  in  the  3d  -l-  8  in  the  4th  +  6 
in  the  6th— 30.  And  the  10  kings  of  This?  Menes,  of  This, 
+  the  9  of  the  2d  dynasty. 

The  other  kings  and  demi-gods  must  be  those  of  the  5th  or 
Elephantine  dynasty,  the  9th  and  10th  of  Heracleopolis,  and 
the  nth  of  Thebes. 

But  what  have  these  manes,  these  shades,  to  do  here,  after 
the  Memphitic  and  Thinite  kings  ?  The  solution  of  the  enigma 
seems  to  be  this — the  first  1 0  dynasties  reigned  before  the  flood, 
and  the  flood  peopled  the  uninhabited  earth  with  manes,  who 
reigned  there  alone  until  the  times  of  the  dispersion.  "  As  for 
the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  gods,  demi-gods,  and  manes, 
which  is  24,837  years,  M.  Boeck  has,  in  our  opinion,"  says  our 
author,  "  demonstrated  that  this  figure  is  nothing  else  than 
17  X  1461,  which  is  that  of  the  Sothaic  period.  Here,  as  in 
Chaldea,  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  in  the  solid  domains  of 
clironology,  while  we  are  entirely  in  that  of  astrology/' 
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Text  of  Eratosthenes. 

1.  Menes  from  This, — 

2.  Athothes,  bom  of  Her- 

mes. 

3.  Athothes. 

4.  Diabies,  ^iXeri^oi, — 


5.  Pemphos,  —  son  of 
Athothes,  born  of 
Hercules. 


COEEECTIONS. 

atuvioc,  Hernel  (Jablouski). 


piXiTut^og, — who  loves  his  com- 
pagnons  (Seyffarth  and  Scaliger). 

Maebaes,  (piXaviavpog, — who  loves 
the  bull  (Bunsen). 

B.  Sempos,       .... 


Coptic  Etymologies. 
Men, — ^to  subsist  always. 

Hermes  =  Thoth. 


Mae, — to  love  ;  Mas, — calf. 
Hercules  =s  Sev. 


6.  Toigaramachos,  Mom- 
chieri, — of  Memphis, 
Trig  agS^oj  'Ti^ieeo- 


Bunsen    effaces    Toigaramachos, 
reads     Momcheiri     Sesorcheres 
(Sosor, — chief,  and  ^yrieavd^og, 
— same  meaning). 


Seyffarth  reads  :  Tahojor,— who 
tires  from  battle  (Taho, — to  ce 
jor, — strength),  and  a/taj^oj 
not  warlike. 


Hoffmann  has  seen  that  the  transla-  I  read  with  Scaliger :  riaavhiOi 

tion  of  Mompheiri  (for  Momcheiri)  revenger,  and  for  Toigaramac 

is  Memphite,  son  of  Memphis  Toobes     (to    avenge    onese 

(Mompheiri).  enaake  (great) — the  greatav© 


7.  Stoichos, — son  of  ihe 
preceding.  The  in- 
sensible Mars. 


8.  Gosormies,  —  Irjjc/- 
iravTof. 


0.  Mares,  his  son, — the 
king  given  by  the 


10.  Anoupki8,oT smxufiog, 
— ^who  lives  in  feast- 
ing and  debauchery. 


11.  Sirioa, — ^the  son  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
or,  who  cannot  be 
bewitched  by  the 
evil  eye. 


I  propose  Skoichos. 
(According  to  B.  Toichares, — estab- 
lished by  the  sun.) 
(According  to  Sff.,  Ou-sat  ako, — ^he  who  sows  ruin.) 


Schoij, — warrior  :    doubtless   > 
the  idea  of  insensibility. 


Gosochmies,  atTri(Si<xavog, — he  who 
addresses  petitions  to  Pan,  ac- 
cording to  Hofm. 


(Sff.— Skoeis-r-hba. 


The  son  of  the  sun. 


Kes, — to  serve  zealously,  and  Kl 
=  Pan. 


Master  of  trouble. 
Ma, — gift ;  Re, — sun. 


An, — not. 
Noufi, — ^good. 


Sche,  schi, — son ;  iri, — eye  ;  pt 
— iris. 


Sche,  Be. 
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FIRST    BOOK    OF    MANETHO. 

FiEST  Dynasty. 

1 1.  Menes  of  This. 

II 2.  Athosis  at  Memphis, 

III 8.  Kenkenes. 

IV 4.  Ouenephas. 

V 6.  Ousaphaedas. 

VI 6.  Miebidus. 

VII.    .....  7.  Semimpses. 

VIII 8.  Bienechas. 


X.  2. 
KI.  3. 


This. 
2d  Dynasty. 

[X.  1.  Beothua   or 

Bochus. 
Kceechos  or 

Clious. 
Binotlirisor 

Biophis. 
:il.  4.  Tias. 
.II.  5.  Scthenes. 
IV.  6.  Chajres. 
LV.^7.  Ncpherche- 

res. 
VI.  8.  Sesochrig. 
'II.  9.  Cheneres. 


III. 

:i. 

:ii. 

:iii. 

:iv. 

V. 

vr. 


VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 


XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

I. 

'I. 
III. 


Memphis. 


3d  Dynasty. 

1.  Necherophes. 

2.  Tosorthrus. 

3.  Tyreis. 

4.  Mesochris. 
6.  Soyphis. 

6.  Tosertasia. 

7.  Achses. 

8.  Sephouris. 

9.  Kerpherea. 


4th  Dynasty. 

10.  Soria 

11.  Souphis 

12.  Souphia 

13.  Mencheres 

14.  Ratoises 

15.  Bicheris 

16.  Sebercheres 


Elephantine.      Heraclbopolis. 


17.  Thamphthis  8. 


Thebes. 


5tli  Dynasty. 

1.  Ousercheres. 

2.  Sephres. 

3.  Nephercheres. 

4.  Sisires. 

5.  Chores. 

6.  Rathoures, 

7.  Mencheres. 

8.  Tatcheres. 

9.  Onnus. 
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Text  of  Ebatosthenks, 

12.  Chuonboa,     Gneuroa, 

Chrysea,  —  son    of 
Chryses. 

13.  Rauosis, — head  chief. 


COBBECTIONS. 


14.  Bigres, — (not  trans- 
lated). 

15.  Saophis,  —  the  de- 
bauched, or,  who 
makes  his  fortune. 

16.  Saophis,  or  Sensao- 
phis. 

17.  Moscheres, — ^givenby 

the  sun. 

18.  Mosthes. 

19.  Pammes,  a|;^ov5>jj, 
chief. 

20.  Apappus,  —  mighty 

one. 

21.  Echescosocaras. 

22.  Nitocris, — victorious 

Minerva. 

23.  Myrtaios, — given  by  Ammon 

24.  Tyosimares — ^the  strong  one  (sun) . 

25.  Sethinilos, — ^who  has  increased 

the  strength  of  his  father. 

26.  Semphroucrates, — Hercules  Har- 

pocrates. 


27.  Chouter, — ^buU,  tyrant. 

28.  Meures, — who  loves  the  pupil. 

29.  Chomaephtha, — world  loved  by 

Vulcan. 
SO.  Soikounios  (or  Sukounios)  Ocho, 
— tyrant. 


6.  Eagosis 

Choufou,  Ch6op8. 
Chn6mou-Choufou,  Chephren, 


B.  Mencheres,  Mycerinus. 
Othoes.     (B.  Mencheres  II.) 

(B.  Chaphres.) 


Seveches    (6)    Socaris,    Hf.  ;    (B. 


Coptic  Ettmologies. 

Hannoub, — goldsmith ;  Ohnoub-: 
— son  of  Chnoub  or  of  Gneur. 

Hr. :  Ouasch, — Dominus  Imperat 

Sff. 
Ra, — sun  ;  Sesur, — dominion. 


81.  Peteathyres. 

82.  Stammenemes  I. 
88.  Stammenemes  II. 

84.  Sistosichermes, — ^powerful  Her- 

cules. 

85.  Mares. 

86.  Biphoas,   or   Hermos,  —  son    of 

Vulcan. 

37.  Phrouora,  or  Nilus. 

38.  Amoutharlaiog. 


Amyrteo. 

B )  Tosimares. 
Sff.)  Ouosimares. 


(B.)  Semphoucrates. 


(B.)  Soikounis, — ty- 
rant like  Ochus. 
(Sff.)  Souchi-n-souchi. 


(Hf.)  S'hak  Onnos. 
Soik  Onos  Othoes. 


B.)  Ammenemes  I. 
B.)  Ammenemes  II. 
B.)  Sesortosia. 


(B.)  Siphthas. 


\l] 


Phouora. 
Amun  phra-ta- 
ios  ;  or 
Amunti-ma-ioe. 


Mas-Jor, — child  of  the  Almightj 


Ape-ma, — given  by  the  chief,  1 
the  head. 

Apop, — giant. 

Jevec  =  Saturn  ;  Socaris,— nam< 
Osiris  as  King  of  Amanthes. 

Neith  and  Oker. 

Amn-her-ta, — given  by  Amoun-Hoi 
Meri-taa, — given  by  the  light.  [( 
The  powerful  place  of  the  sun. — (B 
Ouosche  mere  keibe, — powerful  g 
of  the  sun. 

Jom  p.  re  masch, — Hercules,  powei 

sun.— (Sff.) 
Harpocrates    is     Har  -  phe  -  chrout, 

Horns,  the  child. 
Hercules  is  Sev  or  Jom  Chon  ;  S< 

phoucrates  must  be  Sev  or  Jt 

phe-chrout, — Sev,  the  child. 
Chou, — to  reign  ;    Ter, — name   of 

God.— (Hf.) 
Ma, — iri. 
Kahimei  Ptah, — earth  loved  by  Pht 

or  Vulcan. — (S.) 
Ken, — to  pierce ;  S'ken, — sword  (?) 

The  cruellest  of  the  cruel ;  the  crc 

dile  of  crocodiles. 
But  Souchi  is  the  crocodile  of  Se^ 
and  not  that  of  Typhon 
S'hac, — to  reign  ;  Onos,— correspoi 

ing  king  in  Manetho's  list 
Scholj, — warrior  ;  Onos  and  Othoes 

corresponding  kings  in  Manetl 

list. 
The  man  of  Hathor  =  Venus. 


Mei  Re,— loved  by  the  sun. 
Sche  Ptah,— son  of  Phthah. 

Phe  lor.  or  laro, — the  river. 
Given  by  Amoun,  the  sun  ;  or 
Beloved    by    Amonnia    the 
Amoun. 
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This. 

Memphis. 

6th  Dynasty. 

LIV. 

18.  Othoea             1. 

LV. 

19.  Phiua              2. 

Lvr. 

LVII. 

LVIII. 

LIX. 

20.  MethousouphisS 

21.  Phiops             4. 

22.  Menthesouphis5 

23.  Nitocris           6. 

7tli  Dynasty. 

.  to  OX 

IX. 

70  (or  5)  Kings. 

8th  D3m.a3ty. 

XX.  to  CXLVL 

27  (or  6)  Kings. 

XL  VII. 

to  CLXV. 

LXVI.toCLXXXIV. 


LXXXV.  to  CCL 


Elephantine.      Hebacleopows. 


9th  Dynasty. 

Ochtoes  and 
3  (or  18)  Kings. 

10th  Dynasty. 
19  Kings. 


Thbbes. 


11th  Dynasty. 
16  Kings  and 
Aiumenemes. 
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Art.  VIII. — Mr  Buckle's  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

History  of  Civilisation  in  England.     By  Henbt  Thomas  Buckle.    Vol.  I. 

Second  Edition.     London.     1858. 
History  of  Civilisation  in  England.    By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.    Vol.  II. 

London.     1861. 

Some  months  ago  a  new  grievance  was  discovered  by  the  Times, 
and  in  discussing  it,  the  question  was  asked,  "  Can  Mr  Buckle, 
or  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  some  other  of  our  profound  'thinkers,' 
suggest  a  remedy  f  What  is  meant  by  a  deep  thinker  ?  The 
expression  is  constantly  used,  familiar  in  every  one's  mouth  as 
a  household  word,  and  always  used  in  a  complimentary  sense. 
It  is  always  supposed  to  denote  the  highest  class  of  talent,  and 
the  strongest  power  of  discovering  truth.  And  yet,  there  is  no 
word  in  our  language  used  with  so  much  vagueness  and  confu- 
sion. That  few  men  should  be  able  to  define  the  meaning  of 
their  words  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  not  of  this 
we  complain.  A  word  may  be  used  clearly  enough  by  men 
who  can  give  no  scientific  account  of  its  meaning.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  were  so' unpleasantly  convicted  by  Socrates  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  tell  what  they  meant  by  justice,  or  wisdom,  or  pru- 
dence, nevertheless,  understood  perfectly  the  significance  of  the 
words,  and  in  practice  never  misapplied  them.  To  hold  men 
responsible,  in  this  way,  for  the  meaning  of  all  their  words  would 
be  as  hard  a  case  as  to  ask  the  rifle  volunteers,  at  the  annual 
tournament,  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  their  aim  by  explaining 
the  properties  of  the  parabola  which  their  balls  describe.  But, 
in  the  use  of  the  term  we  are  speaking  of,  the  looseness  is  not 
apparent,  but  real.  It  is  applied  to  two  dispositions  of  mind 
which  are  not  only  different,  but  opposite  ; — so  opposite,  that 
they  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  combination  ;  so  opposite,  that 
the  strength  of  the  one  implies  the  weakness  of  the  other. 

The  fact  that  we  have  but  one  term  for  both  is  more  than  a 
verbal  inconvenience.  It  is  an  error  of  things;  an  error  so 
practical  that  it  bears  fruits,  and  fruits  anything  but  whole- 
some. If  the  confusion  were  confined  to  that  class  who  are 
confessedly  not  "thinkers"  themselves,  it  would  be  of  much 
less  consequence.  Unfortunately,  it  prevails  among  writers  as 
much  as  among  readers,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  has 
misled  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  authors  whom  the  Times  puts 
forward  as  the  impersonation  of  deep  thinking.  We  shall 
now  point  out  the  distinction  between  these  two  inverse  types 
of  thought. 

The  first  is  practical  and  direct.  It  goes  straight  to  the  find- 
ing out  of  something  that  is  sought     In  technical  language,  it 
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is  synthetic,  or  constructive.  The  end  it  has  in  view  is  only  the 
discovery  itself.  With  the  "how,"  or  the  "why,"  of  its  own  dis- 
covery it  has  nothing  to  do.  To  make  our  meaning  clear,  we 
shall  take  an  example  from  one  of  the  sciences ;  any  of  them 
will  serve  our  purpose,  since  this  type  of  thinking  is  common  to 
them  all,  A  political  economist  proposes  to  himself  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade.  His  purpose  is,  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
beneficial.  The  investigation  may  lead  him  very  far.  He  may 
have  to  consult  and  analyse  many  tables  of  statistics.  Among 
many  fluctuating  elements  he  must  detect  those  which  fluctuate 
together,  so  as  to  connect  them  as  cause  and  effect.  He  may 
also  have  to  take  account  of  questions  of  abstract  justice,  and  of 
necessary  evils,  and,  having  brought  them  all  together,  to  weigh 
them  in  the  balance,  and  shew  on  which  side  lies  the  heavier 
weight.  There  may  be  room  in  all  this  for  a  great  deal  of 
"thinking."  Sagacity,  comprehensiveness,  clearness  in  inferring, 
may  be  required  at  every  step.  But  the  thinking  is,  through- 
out, direct.  It  has  always  one  end  in  view,  and  that  end  a 
practical  one.  The  object  is  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  not  the 
doing  of  it, — the  crgay^ta,  and  not  the  -^rgaf /s. 

Let  us  take  another  example,  from  a  science  which  seems 
to  be  very  different — physics.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  social  science.  It  has  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  human  happiness  or  misery.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  human  desires,  or  the  statistics  of  human  actions.  We  have 
only  to  trace  out  the  hard,  uniform,  inflexible  laws  of  nature. 
We  watch  the  variations  of  a  magnet,  to  detect  in  them  some 
law.  Capricious  as  they  seem,  we  know  there  must  be  some- 
thing on  which  they  depend,  if  we  could  only  find  it  out ; 
whether  it  may  be  the  hours  of  the  day,  or  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  the  spots  on  the  sun,  or  the  changes  of  the  moon.  Such 
an  inquiry  appears  at  first  to  require  a  different  species  of 
thought,  and  a  different  type  of  mind,  from  that  which  de- 
lights to  investigate  commercial  treaties,  and  statistics  of  wheat 
and  barley.  Nevertheless,  both  come  under  the  same  general 
class.  To  borrow  the  language  of  natural  history,  they  are  not 
different  species,  but  only  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
They  are  both  constructive  ;  in  both,  the  thinking  is  direct  and 
practical ;  in  both,  the  end  in  view  is  the  thing  to  be  done  ;  the 

ir^ayfMa,  and  not  the  Tga^/j. 

We  shall  take  one  other  example,  and  that  from  the  science 
which  seems  most  of  all  remote  from  common  life  and  practice, 
— pure  mathematics.  Even  here,  the  thinking  is  still  of  the 
same  type — synthetic.  When  we  wish  to  find  out  the  sum  of 
three  angles  of  a  triangle,  we  go  direct  to  the  finding  of  a  cer- 
tain truth.  If  we  find  the  right  track,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
at  all  how  we  came  to  be  led  into  it.     We  had  one  definite  end 
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in  view,  and  nothing  else.  It  was  always  a  thing  to  be  done, 
and  not  the  doing  of  it.  Different  as  it  may  seem,  mathema- 
tics is  therefore,  in  the  most  general  classification,  of  the  very 
same  nature  with  that  of  the  social  and  natural  sciences. 

Apart  from  all  these,  there  stands  another  type  of  thinking, 
which  requires  a  science  for  itself  In  this,  the  mind  is  not  an 
actor,  but  a  spectator.  It  does  not  hunt  the  game,  but  looks  on 
while  it  is  hunted.  To  drop  the  metaphor,  its  object  is  not  to 
use  the  intellect  as  an  instrument  for  finding  truth,  but  to  in- 
spect the  instrument  itself,  and  observe  its  method  of  working. 
This  exercise  of  thought  is  reflective  or  analytic.  It  does  not 
erect  any  buildings,  nor  seek  to  erect  any,  but  curiously  examines 
its  own  workmanship  in  those  it  has  erected.  Therefore,  it  has 
no  special  science  for  its  province,  as  far  as  its  object-matter  is 
concerned.  All  the  other  sciences  are  equally  its  province.  It 
is  the  science  of  the  sciences ;  that  is  to  say,  philosophy  proper. 
Its  aim  has  been  expressed  with  singular  beauty  and  accuracy 
by  a  French  philosopher,  in  the  phrase,  "  se  rendre  compte." 
To  analyse,  to  "  give  account  to  itself "  of  its  own  achievements, 
to  observe  and  record  the  phenomena  of  mind  itself, — these  are 
its  proper  and  only  work.  It  proposes  to  itself  the  investigation 
of  no  definite  question,  the  discovery  of  no  definite  truth ;  but, 
it  contemplates  the  method  of  discovery  of  all  truths.  By 
whatever  name,  then,  it  may  be  called — psychology,  meta- 
physics, or  philosophy, — it  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  science  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  sciences,  diflPering  from  them  only  as 
they  differ  from  one  another.  It  forms  a  class  by  itself,  stand- 
ing alone  on  one  side  while  all  the  other  sciences  stand  on  the 
other  side.  Its  method  and  purpose  is  precisely  the  inverse  of 
theirs.  It  looks  on  while  the  architect  builds ;  not  with  the 
view  of  assisting,  but  of  taking  the  work  to  pieces,  to  see  how  it 
was  done. 

The  speculations  of  this  science,  as  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  intellect  in  its  working,  are  by  no  means  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  the  work  itself.  In  general,  the  architect  knows 
less  of  the  subject  than  any  one  else.  The  veiy  effort  he  makes 
to  attain  his  ends  turns  away  his  thoughts  from  himself.  His 
eye  must  be  fixed  on  the  work  he  has  to  do,  and  not  on  the 
instrument  in  his  hand.  And  therefore  he  is  less  qualified  to 
"give  account"  of  his  work  than  any  attentive  spectator. 
Homer  wrote  poetry  much  better  than  Aristotle  could  have 
done,  but  Homer  could  never  have  analysed  the  laws  of  his 
own  compositions  as  Aristotle  has  done  it  for  him.  Mr  Ruskin 
could  not  paint  as  Titian  painted,  but  Titian  could  not  have 
written  the  science  of  his  own  art  as  Mr  Ruskin  has  written  it. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
inspiration  of  the  sybil  would  be  lost  if  she  were  forced  to 
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gather  up  and  classify  the  leaves  on  which  her  own  oracles  are 
written.* 

It  is  to  this  exercise  of  the  intellect  that  the  name  of  "  deep 
thinking  "  more  properly  belongs.  For  besides  that  it  is  a  far 
rarer  faculty,  and  requires  more  subtilty  and  delicacy  of 
thought,  it  is  concerned  with  finding  the  foundations  of  the 
edifice  of  science,  and  not  with  the  extending  of  its  limits.  It 
traces  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but  cares  nothing  for 
the  increase  of  its  leaves  or  fruits. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  of  words  to  which  the  attribute  of 
depth  more  properly  belongs.  The  essential  point  is  the  fact 
that  these  two  types  of  thinking  are,  in  their  nature,  not  only 
different,  but  antagonistic.  The  bent  of  mind  which  leads  to 
the  doing  well  of  one,  in  the  same  proportion  leads  to  the  doing 
ill  of  the  other ;  and  the  training  which  fits  the  mind  for 
excelling  in  the  one,  to  the  same  extent  unfits  it  for  excelling 
in  the  other.  The  strength  and  quickness  which  are  all  essen- 
tial for  the  sciences  themselves,  are  even  worse  than  useless  in 
that  which  is  the  science  of  the  sciences.  The  difference  is 
very  nearly  coincident  with  that  which  is  so  celebrated  in 
Locke'.«!  Analysis  of  Wit  and  Judgment.  The  former  perceives 
likeness,  the  latter  perceives  difference.  In  analytic  thinking 
the  faculty  required  is  delicacy  of  observation  alone.  The 
work  is  the  work  of  a  naturalist  examining  flowers  or  insects 
with  a  microscope.  His  problem  is  to  adjust  the  object 
with  such  delicacy,  that  it  may  be  seen  and  studied  in  every 
part.  It  is  a  work  of  observation,  '  pure  and  simple.'  In 
submitting  to  the  mental  microscope  that  most  subtle  of  all 
objects,  the  mind  itself,  the  difficulty  is  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly great-  It  requires  patience,  it  requires  delicacy,  and  it 
requires  slowness.  It  was  first  remarked  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
that  the  faculty  of  swiftness  of  thought,  which  in  other  things 
is  so  essential,  is  here  absolutely  fatal.  The  difficulty  is  to 
make  the  thoughts  move  so  slowly  that  we  may  have  time  to 
make  a  clear  observation  as  they  pass.  Whoever  has  tried  the 
experiment  of  analysing  a  spontaneous  or  a  voluntary  act  of 
his  own  mind,  must  have  become  conscious  at  once  of  the 
nature  of  that  problem  with  which  philosophy  has  to  deal.  He 
finds  that  the  object  cannot  be  made  to  remain  for  an  instant 
within  the  "  field  of  view."     He  finds  it  perish  in  the  very  act 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a  circumstance  which  practically  illus- 
trated this.  Some  years  ago  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr  Ternyson's 
poems  was  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  Notes  and  Queries.  In  course  of  the 
discussion  it  was  su<i;gested  that,  as  the  author  was  living,  he  was  himself  the 
most  competent  authority  to  decide  what  was  his  own  meaning.  Mr  Tennyson, 
however,  on  being  appealed  to,  declined  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  a  poet  by 
acting  as  commentator  on  his  own  works;  and  the  passage  remains  a  mvstery 
still.  " 
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of  toucliing  it.     He  finds  it  like  quicksilver,  slipping  through 
the  fingers  in  the  very  act  of  grasping  it ;  or  like  the  lightning 

" which  has  ceased  to  be 

Ere  one  can  say,  It  lightens." 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  swiftness  and  slow- 
ness of  thought  are  qualities  absolutely  at  variance.  And  yet, 
as  we  have  said,  in  language  they  are  always  confounded. 
And  what  is  still  worse,  they  are  confounded  in  thought. 
Kant  and  Cuvier  are  spoken  of,  indifferently,  as  "deep  thinkers." 
Plato  and  Newton  are  classed  together  as  men  of  "  reflecting 
minds."  And  yet  the  bent  of  mind  in  each  case,  so  far  from 
being  the  same,  is  precisely  and  diametrically  opposite.  The 
intellects  of  Kant  and  Plato  were  analytic  and  reflective.  The 
intellects  of  Newton  and  Cuvier  were  constructive  or  synthetic 
only. 

The  word  reflection  has  itself  great  part  of  the  sin  of  this 
confasion  to  answer  for.  It  is  in  truth  a  kind  of  living  fallacy, 
for  by  universal  custom  it  has  come  to  imply,  not  only  that 
species  of  thought  which  is  properly  a  reflecting  of  the  intellect, 
but  any  laborious  exercise  of  the  mind  whatever.  The  case  of 
Newton  exemplifies  this  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  for, 
firstly,  the  abstract  nature  of  the  science  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, makes  it,  of  all  others,  the  one  in  which  the  error  is 
most  readily  made  ;  and  secondly,  we  happen  to  be  possessed 
of  some  facts  in  his  history  which  make  it  .specially  clear  that 
it  is  an  error.  At  fii"st  sight  it  would  of  course  be  said  that 
Newton  was,  eminently,  a  man  of  reflecting  mind.  Engaged 
through  his  whole  life  on  the  most  abstract  of  sciences,  he 
must,  we  should  say,  have  reflected  very  deeply  indeed.  And 
in  one  sense,  no  doubt,  his  was  the  most  reflecting  of  minds, 
and  his  thinking  the  profoundest  of  thinking.  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  however,  his  mind  was  given  to  anything 
but  reflection.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  type  and  ideal 
of  the  unreflective.  It  was  employed  only  in  the  direct  search 
after  truth,  in  discovering,  in  building  up.  His  intellect  never 
paused  in  its  work  to  make  the  reflex  act.  He  never  waited 
to  analyse  the  associations  that  suggested  the  various  steps  by 
which  he  was  led  to  his  immortal  discoveries.  When  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  finding  the  Precession  of  the  equinoxes  by 
imagining  a  ring  of  matter  adiiering  to  the  earth  at  its  equator, 
it  was  enough  for  him  that  the  conception  would  answer  his 
purpose  ;  he  never  waited  to  ask  himself  how  he  came  to  think 
of  it.  The  strength  that  bore  him  along  with  such  eagle  speed 
was  the  very  thing  which  prevented  his  scrutinising  the  course 
he  was  passing  over.  And  in  his  case  we  happen  to  possess 
direct  proof  that  he  was  himself  almost  the  last  man  who  was 
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competent  to  "  give  account "  of  his  own  mental  processes.  It 
is  well  known  that,  in  his  first  study  of  Euclid,  he  read  over 
the  enunciations  only,  omitting  the  proofs.  Of  this  he  himself 
afterwards  informed  Dr  Pemberton,  remarking,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  propositions  had  seemed  to  him  self-evident  as 
soon  as  he  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  enunciations.  And 
this  was  all  the  account  he  could  give  of  how  he  had  learned 
Euclid.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  every 
theorem,  he  must  have  gone  through  precisely  the  same  train 
of  ideas  by  which  an  ordinary  learner  is  led  to  the  conclusion. 
But  through  his  mind  the  train  passed  so  swiftly  that  it  left 
no  trace  in  his  memory.  And  because  the  mental  act  was 
instantaneous,  the  proposition  seemed  to  be  self-evident. 

These  two  types  of  thought  are  too  antagonistic  to  be  com- 
bined in  much  perfection  in  the  same  intellect.  Strength  and 
swiftness  are  opposed  essentially  to  delicacy  and  slowness.  To 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  an  average  mind  njay  succeed  in  either, 
or  in  both  together,  but  not  to  the  highest  excellence.  A 
moderately  good  horse  may  be  made  to  do  duty  either  as  a 
carriage-horse  or  a  cart-horse,  or  both  by  turns.  Considered  as 
a  good  horse  simply,  he  is  fit  for  either  work.  But,  so  far  as 
he  is  a  good  carriage-horse,  he  is  a  bad  cart-house ;  and,  so  far 
as  he  is  a  good  cart-horse,  he  is  a  bad  carriage-horse.  An 
average  mind  may,  in  the  same  way,  be  trained  to  either  ana- 
lytic or  synthetic  thinking,  or  to  both  But  the  amount  of 
training  iu  each  type  is,  so  far,  unfavourable  to  the  development 
of  the  other.  And  to  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  both  is 
practically  impossible. 

To  this  the  whole  history  of  science  furnishes  but  a  single 
exception.  That  exception  is  Aristotle.  In  him  the  rival 
faculties  were  found  not  only  combined,  but  combined  in  un- 
rivalled strength  and  excellence.  "  Disdaining  the  conquest  of 
particular  provinces,  he  boldly  invaded  the  whole  empire  of 
philosophy  ;"*  and  even  to  this  day  "  his  seal  is  vipon  all  the 
sciences."  Yet  the  marvel  is  not  that  he  excelled  in  each  of 
the  separate  sciences,  but  that,  in  addition,  he  took  the  lead  in 
that  science  whose  method  is  the  inverse  of  all  the  rest  Not 
only  did  he  use  the  human  intellect  with  a  giant's  strength  in 
every  work  in  which  it  could  be  used,  but  he  turned  it  also  to 
the  far  more  delicate  task  of  examining  its  own  structure,  and 
giving  account  of  all  it  had  accomplished.  But  in  this,  as  we 
have  observed,  Aristotle  stands  altogether  alone.  He  has  had 
neither  equal  nor  second,  and  his  example  is  no  precedent  for 
our  imitation.  With  as  much  reason,  we  might  hope  to  imi- 
tate Shakspeare.    In  him  also,  two  rival  faculties  were  developed 

*-Glllie9. 
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— the  faculties  of  tragedy  and  comedy — and  both  developed  in 
supreme  and  unapproachable  perfection.  But  no  one  thinks  of 
making  Shakspeare  a  precedent  for  himself 

Mr  Buckle,  we  fear,  has  grievously  misconceived  these  "  first 
truths,"  and  has,  in  consequence,  done  great  injustice  to  him- 
self and  his  subject.  Not  content  with  his  claim  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  era  in  social  science,  he  has  attempted  also 
to  reconstruct  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

Of  his  social  theories  our  readers  have  heard  enough,  probably, 
to  satisfy  them,  at  least  till  the  appearance  of  another  volume. 
We  are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  interval  to  call  at- 
tention to  his  philosophy  of  the  mind.  This  part  of  his  work 
has  hitherto  almost  entirely  escaped  criticism.  It  is  worth 
examining,  however,  if  only  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  we  have  been  asserting — the  extent  to  which  studies 
like  his  can  destroy  the  faculty  of  analytic  thought.  But  it 
deserves  examination  much  more  on  its  own  account.  The 
truth  is,  Mr  Buckle's  fatalist  philosophy,  and  his  covert  sneers 
at  Christianity,  have  had  much  more  influence  than  is  generally 
thought — more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  his  treatise. 
What  gives  so  much  effect  to  his  metaphysics  and  ethics,  is  the 
marvellous  assurance  with  which  he  writes.  He  speaks  uni- 
formly of  humanity  in  general  as  lying  in  gross  darkness,  a 
few  only  having  had  the  courage  to  shake  otf  the  tyranny  of 
prejudice  and  priestcraft,  and  seek  truth  for  its  own  sake.  He 
always  associates  his  doctrines  with  "  Progress,"  with  the 
discoveries  of  "  Modern  Science,"  and  the  improvements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Of  other  explorers  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  he  speaks  in  a  tone  which  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
describe.  He  has  taken  their  measure  to  an  inch.  He  has 
weighed  them  all  in  his  balance,  and  found  nearly  all  wanting. 
As  they  pass  before  him  in  review,  each  receives  his  sentence 
— a  sentence  meant  to  be  without  appeal.  For  Mr  Buckle 
gives  judgment,  not  a.ssigning  reasons  like  mortal  men,  but 
with  authority.  Sometimes  the  sentence  is  only  contempt ; 
sometimes  it  is  a  qualified  approval — a  patronising  admission 
that  the  writer  has,  on  the  whole,  done  rather  creditably,  con- 
sidering. Stewart,  for  example,  is  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  receive  a  sentence,  but  only  a  clause  of  a  sentence — "  when, 
moreover,  we  find  Dugald  Stewart,  who  though  a  somewhat 
superficial  thinker,  was,  at  all  event: ,  a  careful  writer,  sup- 
posing, &c," — a  good  creature  enough,  who  tried  to  do  his  best. 
Cudworth  is  one  degree  better ;  a  failure,  indeed,  yet  "  not 
that  he  was  devoid  of  genius,  though  he  olds  a  rank  far  below," 
&c.  Reid  "  had  neither  the  comprehensiveness  of  Smith,  nor 
the  fearlessness  of  Hume.  The  range  of  his  knowledge  was 
not  wide  enough  to  allow  him  to  be  comprehensive,  while  a 
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timidity,"  &c.  On  the  whole,  Reid  "cannot  take  high  rank  as 
a  philosopher,"  and  his  system  "will  not  live."  Archbishop 
Whately,  "though  not  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
formal  logic,"  and  though  "  he  fell  into  the  old  Academic  error 
of  supposing  that  all  reasoning  is  by  syllogism,"  is  still  allowed 
to  have  done  creditably  as  an  expounder  of  elementary  logic. 
And  so  on. 

This  style  is  sufficiently  "impressive"  with  ordinary  readers. 
They  believe  that  he  who  can  weigh  and  measure  all  others 
with  so  much  authority  and  ease,  must  himself  see  very  far 
into  the  secrets  of  nature.  So  that  they  are  half  inclined  to 
submit  from  sheer  terror  when  he  announces,  as  a  proved 
result  of  modern  science,  his  favourite  doctrine  of  ethics — a. 
doctrine  very  accurately  sketched  by  Edmund  in  King  Lear, 
"  that  we  are  villains  by  necessity  ;  fools  by  heavenly  compul- 
sion ;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers  by  spherical  predomi- 
nance ;  drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers  by  an  enforced  obedience 
of  planetary  influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine 
thrusting  on."  We  should  have  expected  Mr  Buckle  to  treat 
a  little  more  ceremoniously,  if  not  contemporaries,  at  least — 

" the  great  of  old,  ' 

The  dead  yet  sceptred  sovrans,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

The  reason  is,  we  fear,  that  he  has  omitted  to  read  their 
works. 

We  shall  take  a  single  specimen — his  criticism  on  Reid. 
This  is  something  more  full  than  others  ;  for  we  are  given  not 
only  the  sentence,  but  a  sketch  of  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
charge  he  brings  against  Reid  is  as  follows  : — Reid's  whole 
system  is  an  attack  on  Hume's  philosophy,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  built  on  hypotheses,  or  principles  not  proved.  Yet,  in 
constructing  his  own  system,  Reid  himself  builds  on  first  prin- 
ciples, of  which  he  gives  no  proof;  and  even  proclaims  un- 
blushingly  that  no  system  of  truth  can  possibly  have  any  other 
foundation.  Now  this,  Mr  Buckle  declares,  is  a  great  incon- 
sistency.* 

A  great  inconsistency,  indeed.  It  is  as  if  Burke  had  stood 
up  to  impeach  Warren  Hastings  for  oppressing  a  subject  pro- 
vince, and  based  his  argument  on  the  principle  that  it  is  tbe 
duty  of  all  governors  to  oppress  all  subject  provinces.  If  this 
was  really  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  Mr  Buckle  has  not  only 
justified  his  sentence  that  he  "cannot  take  high  rank  as  a 
philosopher,"  but  might  have  remarked  on  the  culpable  negli- 
gence of  his  friends  in  not  having  him  placed  in  a  private  mad- 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
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house.  It  is  strange  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  Mr  Buckle 
to  look  twice  before  charging  such  absurdity  upon  one  whose 
writings  are  universally  confessed  to  be  "  the  best  result  of 
Scottish  speculation."     The  blunder  is  all  Mr  Buckle's  own. 

Reid  did,  indeed,  charge  Hume  with  founding  a  system  on 
principles  not  proved  ;  but  these  principles  were  such  as  ad- 
mitted of  proof,  and  required  it.     If  a  physician,  for  example, 
constructed  a  system  founded  on  the  assumption  that  all  men 
with  blue  eyes  were  scrofulous,  the  world  would  certainly  ask 
for  some  proof  that  his  first  principle  was  true.     The  /'  first 
principles"  of  Reid  are  something  very  different — as  different, 
indeed,  as  light  from  darkness.    They  are  those  primary  truths 
which  all  men  must  believe,  whether  they  choose  it  or  not. 
They  are  truths  which  cannot  be  proved,  because   they  are 
themselves  the  foundation  of  all  other  proofs.     I  know,  for 
example,  that  I  have  a  book  before  me,  because  I  see  it.     But 
if  you  ask  me  to  prove  that  I  ought  to  believe  in  what  I  see,  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  see  it.    This  is  one  of  Reid's 
"  first  principles."     I  believe  that  I  was  alive  yesterday,  be- 
cause I  remember  it.    But  if  you  ask  me  to  prove  that  I  ought 
to  believe  what  I  remember,  again  I  have  nothing  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  I  remember  it.     This  is  another  first  principle  ;  and 
the  rest  are  of  the  same  nature.     Misled  by  a  verbal  resem- 
blance, Mr  Buckle  has  mistaken  hypotheses,  or  principles  as- 
sumed without  proof,  which  may,  therefore,  be  untrue  with 
first  principles,  which,  being  self-evidenced  as  true,  can  admit 
of  no  proof  beyond  themselves.     A  reader,  not  familiar  with 
the  speculations  of  modem  philosophy,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  this  very  question  of  first  truths,  cannot  easily  con- 
ceive the  magnitude  of  this  portentous  error.    Let  him  imagine 
an  author  coming  before  the  world  with  a  new  treatise  on 
astronomy,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
notion  held  by  Newton,  that  the  world  was  round,  because  he 
had  forgotten  to  consider  that,  if  it  were  true,  the  men  on  the 
other  side  must  be  walking  upside  down.     This  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  Mr  Buckle's  startling  discovery  concerning 
Reid. 

We  proceed  to  Mr  Buckle's  positive  philosophy,  the  system 
he  has  constructed  for  himself  The  principal  part  of  this  is 
prefixed  to  his  first  volume,  and  forms  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  work.  Its  object  is  to  resolve  such  inquiries  as  these  : — 
Whether  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  can  be  trusted? 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  know  anything  ?  Whether  the  will 
of  man  is  free  ?  Whether  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as 
social  science  ?  and,  if  there  be,  whether  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct it  ? 

All  these  questions  may  be  in  themselves  highly  interesting, 
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but  we  naturally  ask  what  concern  they  have  with  the  proper 
subject  of  his  treatise.  If  the  question  concerning  the  truth- 
fulness of  consciousness  is  worth  discussing,  it  is  manifestly  a 
question  which  applies  to  all  sciences  and  to  all  treatises  alike. 
In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  all  inquiries  possible  or  conceivable 
must  build  upon  this  foundation.  All  of  them  take  for  granted 
that  the  faculty  of  knowledge  is  not  itself  a  mockery  and  delu- 
sion. All  of  them  assume  that  consciousness  is  trustworthy. 
And  if  its  authority  is  suspicious,  the  thing  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished separately  and  once  for  all.     If  it  be  true  that 

"  All  that  we  know  is — nothing  can  be  known," 

let  it  be  proved,  and  let  us  give  up  all  science  and  all  know- 
'  ledge  together.  But  if  consciousness  is  trustworthy,  and  its  cha- 
racter can  be  established  once  for  all,  it  ought  to  be  left  above 
suspicion.  Surely  it  is  absurd  if  each  separate  treatise  is  bound 
to  examine  such  fundamental  questions  afresh.  It  is  like  call- 
ing on  a  judge  to  produce  the  patent  of  his  own  appointment, 
for  discussion  at  every  fresh  case  he  is  to  try.  Even  the  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  out  of  place  in  a  treatise  on 
the  history  of  civilisation.  Such  discussions  are  only  specula- 
tive, and  require  a  separate  study  and  a  separate  treatise. 
They  are  questions,  moreover,  which  have  employed  the  whole 
attention  and  the  whole  strength  of  such  intellects  as  those  of 
Plato  and  Hume,  and  Kant  and  Fichte.  It  is  therefore 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  they  can  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
in  a  cursory  dissertation,  prefixed  to  a  treatise  on  social  science. 
Their  introduction  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  interesting  pre- 
faces of  the  historian  Sallust.  Having  proposed  to  himself  to 
relate  the  history  of  Cataline's  conspiracy,  he  commences  by 
giving  his  readers  some  information  concerning  the  constitution 
of  things  in  general,  how  that  beasts  have  been  formed  "prona," 
and  "  ventri  obedientia,"  whereas  man  has  been  formed  upright, 
with  his  head  pointing  to  the  heavens  ;  with  other  philosophic 
observations ;  all  of  course  very  profitable  and  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  having  no  more  connection  with  Cataline  than 
a  treatise  on  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions. 

Mr  Buckle,  however,  finds  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  his 
metaphysics  by  supposing  an  objection  raised  to  the  very  con- 
ception of  a  social  science.  The  imaginary  objector  is  made  to 
assert  that  there  can  be  no  science,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
discover.  For  the  will  of  each  individual  man  is  supposed  to 
be  free,  and  therefore  his  conduct  cannot  be  made  the  subject 
of  law.  And  the  same  being  true  of  the  masses,  their  conduct 
can  be  guided  only  by  "  chance."  Their  actions  therefore  can 
contain  no  laws  or  uniformities,  and  there  can  ba  no  science  of 
civilisation. 
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Now,  if  such  an  objection  were  worth  answering  at  all,  the 
proper  answer  is  the  discovery  of  the  laws  themselves.  We 
are,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  case  of  one  who  professes  to  have 
ascertained  such  laws  (as  Mr  Buckle  professes  to  have  done). 
When  the  law  has  been  actually  found,  and  can  be  shewn,  it  is 
superfluous  to  give  an  abstract  proof  that  it  can  be  found,  or  that  it 
exists.  Once  it  has  been  discovered  as  a  fact,  the  most  specious 
reasoning  could  never  hold  its  ground  against  that  inexorable 
logic,  A  detective  policeman  might  bring  arguments  to  prove 
that  a  thief  can  be  discovered,  before  the  search  has  begun. 
But  he  wastes  no  words  about  possibilities,  if  he  has  found  him, 
and  can  produce  him.  The  Eleatic  Zeno  proved  with  rigorous 
logic  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  motion.  But  it  has  always 
been  admitted  that,  however  insoluble  his  argument,  it  was  for 
all  practical  purposes  sufficiently  answered  by  his  friend  walk- 
ing round  the  room.  If  Mr  Buckle,  therefore,  has  actually 
discovered  uniformities  in  human  actions,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
incumbent  on  him  to  commence  his  exposition  by  proving  that 
such  things  exist. 

Mr  Buckle  has,  however,  we  think,  entirely  over-estimated  the 
scepticism  of  the  age  concerning  the  existence  of  social  laws. 
Even  in  the  conduct  of  individual  men — which  he  admits  to  be 
a  much  stronger  case  than  that  of  masses — every  one  admits 
the  existence  of  certain  laws  or  uniformities.  Of  course,  such 
laws  are  not  laws  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
laws  of  space.  They  do  not  pretend  to  have  such  rigorous 
universality.  They  are  not,  to  our  conception,  Tiecessain/  truths. 
But  they  are  uniformities  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  life.  That  they  are  known  to  exist,  even  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  \a\\,  is  shewn,  among  a 
thousand  other  things,  by  the  use  of  proverbs  For  what  are 
proverbs  but  the  expression  of  uniformities  in  human  conduct? 
Does  not  "  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath "  express  a 
uniformity  in  human  conduct  ?  and  "  Set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
hack"  &c.  ?  Nor  is  there  any  nation  in  the  world  that  has  not 
framed  proverbs  for  themselves.  There  may,  indeed,  be  some 
incredulity  among  men,  not  as  to  the  existence  of  such  laws, 
but  as  to  the  probability  of  finding  them  out  where  masses  are 
concerned.  Thus  in  biology,  though  no  one  doubts  that  here, 
as  in  everything  else,  there  is  causation  and  uniformity,  still 
we  may  well  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  construct  a  science, 
from  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  laws  must  work.  But  scepticism  of  this  kind  also,  if  it 
exists  in  social  science,  is  of  course  removed  by  the  ascertaining 
of  the  laws  themselves.  A  recent  occurrence  supplies  us  with 
a  good  example.  The  Registrar-General,  some  time  since, 
shewed  that  there  is  a  certain  law  which  determines  the  vari- 
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ation  in  the  rate  of  marriages.  If  there  is  auything  in  human 
conduct  which  at  first  sight  we  might  pronounce  so  subject  to 
caprice  as  to  be  governed  by  no  law,  it  would  be  this.  The 
Registrar-General,  however,  as  we  have  said,  has  established 
the  fact.  But,  more  prudent  than  Mr  Buckle,  he  attempted 
no  proof  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  such  a  law  existed,  or 
might  be  found.  He  simply  found  it.  He  simply  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  marriages  vary  with  the  price  of  corn.  No  one 
after  that  ever  thought  of  inquiring  into  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing it.  The  actual  discovery  proved  both  that  it  existed,  and 
that  it  could  be  found. 

Mr  Buckle  has  therefore  gratuitously  undertaken  to  answer 
an  objection  which  did  not  lie  in  his  way.  His  metaphysics 
and  psychology  are  therefore,  on  his  own  plea,  superfluous. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  their  worst  fault. 

The  great  question  with  him  is  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  events  are  produced.  And  this  he  divides  into  two  cases, 
the  case  of  external  nature — the  world  without ;  and  that  of 
mind — the  world  within. 

In  the  outer  world,  we  are  told  that  there  are  just  two 
theories  concerning  the  production  of  events.  One  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Chance,  the  other  the  doctrine  of  Necessity.  The 
doctrine  of  Chance  is  that  which  is  adopted  by  the  unlearned 
savage  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation.  The  doctrine  of  Necessity 
is  that  which  is  held  by  mankind  in  tUe  state  of  civilisation 
and  experience.  The  savage,  according  as  his  experience  in- 
creases, throws  off  his  false  doctrine  of  Chance,  and,  observing 
that  things  are  linked  together  by  invariable  laws,  he  comes  to 
adopt  the  true  doctrine  of  Necessity. 

These  doctrines,  however,  have  never  been  held  as  opposite 
theories  by  any  nation,  civilised  or  uncivilised,  Pagan  or  Chris- 
tian. To  say  that  the  cause  of  an  event  was  "  Chance,"  is  a 
doctrine  which  we  are  safe  in  saying  was  never  held  by  either 
savage  or  philosopher,  because  it  is  a  doctrine  without  meaning, 
and  therefore  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  held.  Chance  is 
only  a  word  to  denote  our  ignorance  of  the  true  cause.  In  this 
way  it  is  used  both  by  the  "  learned "  and  the  "  unlearned," 
and  by  both  with  perfect  propriety.  When  a  dice  box  is 
shaken,  we  say  it  is  a  chance  whether  the  ace  or  the  deuce 
turns  up.  Our  ignorance  leaves  us  so  completely  in  the  dark 
that  we  have  no  cause  to  expect  one  more  than  the  other. 
And  therefore  we  say  it  is  an  even  chance.  But,  while  using  the 
word,  we  are  fully  conscious  that  the  whole  thing  is  done  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws.  The  die  strikes  the  sides  of  the  box  with  its 
edges,  and  the  impulse  causes  it  to  rebound  and  rotate.  The 
number  which  turns  up  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  struck 
the  box,  and  the  time  it  had  to  rotate.     We  never  doubt  that 
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from  the  moment  it  is  put  into  the  box  till  it  falls  on  the  table, 
it  follows  rigorously  the  mechanical  laws  of  motion.  If  we  took 
the  trouble  to  measure  exactly  the  shape  of  the  box  and  the 
size  of  the  dice,  and  observed  exactly  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  shake,  we  could  calculate  with  unerring  certainty  the 
position  in  which  the  dice  must  fall.  The  calculation  would 
no  doubt  be  difficult  and  complex,  especially  if  the  box  was 
shaken  more  than  once.  But  in  itself  the  calculation  is  capable 
of  as  much  exactness  as  the  calculation  of  an  eclipse. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  a  thing  happens  by  chance,  means 
only  that  it  happens  through  causes  which  we  do  not  know. 
That  it  happens  by  fixed  laws  we  do  know,  although  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  predict  it  by  means  of  those  laws.  There 
is  no  other  meaning  of  the  word  "  chance"  but  this.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  opposed,  as  a  doctrine,  to  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sary connection.  One  is  an  account  of  how  things  take  place 
in  the  outer  world  :  namely  that  they  take  place  according 
to  fixed  laws  ;  the  other  expresses  our  ignorance  of  how  those 
laws  are  combined.  So  far  from  being  opposing  theories,  both 
may  be  held,  and  both  are  held,  by  the  same  persons  and  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  true  that  many  things  which  are  only 
chance  to  the  savage,  are  predicted  with  certainty  by  us.  But 
still  there  are  many  things  which  are  only  chance  to  us.  It  is 
a  chance  what  kind  of  weather  we  shall  have  on  the  1st  of 
January  1 863.  But  future  ages  may  be  able  to  predict  the 
weather  a  year  in  advance,  as  we  can  predict  a  transit  of  Yenus. 

There  is  nothing  very  difficult  of  comprehension  in  this. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  Mr  Buckle's  philosophy  chance  is  made 
to  be  a  thing  objective  and  external  to  the  mind,  a  positive 
producing  cause,  a  principle, — "  an  arbitrary  and  irresponsible 
principle  !"  And  the  savage  is  represented  as  holding  it  to  be 
a  system  which  explains  the  phenomena  of  nature  ! 

Between  the  philosopher  and  the  savage  there  is  indeed  a 
wide  difference,  but  it  is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  It  is 
only  a  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  a  principle  is  carried 
out.  The  savage  is  persuaded  equally  with  the  philosopher, 
that  like  antecedents  will  be  followed  by  like  consequents. 
(For  on  what  other  principle  should  a  burnt  savage  child  fear 
the  fire  ?)  But  the  savage  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain which  among  the  antecedents  are  essential  to  the  result. 
To  take  a  well-known  example,  suppose  he  has  been  cured  of 
some  disease  by  drinking  water  from  a  certain  fountain.  When 
he  wishes  to  produce  the  same  result  a  second  time,  he.  is  care- 
ful to  go  to  the  same  fountain,  to  use  the  same  cup,  and  stand 
in  the  same  position  to  drink.  In  this  there  is  nothing  scien- 
tifically absurd.  For  all  these  were  among  the  observed  ante- 
cedents when  the  effect  was  first  produced  ;   and  he  is  not 
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warranted,  as  yet,  in  pronouncing  whether  or  not  they  are 
essential  antecedents.  It  is  only  after  a  series  of  experiments, 
after  eliminating  some  of  the  antecedents  by  successive  "  exclu- 
sions and  rejections,"  that  he  is  justified  in  omitting  them  as 
unnecessary.  A  few,  of  course,  he  omits  from  the  first  as  plainly 
unessential, — for  example,  the  fashion  of  his  dress,  or  the  cut 
of  his  beard.  The  difference  between  him  and  the  philosopher 
is,  therefore,  a  difference  only  of  degree.  They  are  advancing 
along  the  self-same  path,  but  the  one  has  advanced  on  it  much 
farther  than  the  other  ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  shall  soon  be  left 
behind.  The  savages  of  Central  Africa  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Mr  Buckle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  stand  to  the 
enlightened  philosophers  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Having  constituted  the  principles  of  chance  and  necessity 
into  two  conflicting  systems  of  the  world  without,  Mr  Buckle 
proceeds  to  erect  on  this  foundation  his  theory  of  the  will. 
This  theory,  he  submits,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty.  The 
scheme  is  as  follows.  Chance  and  necessity  originally  had 
reference  to  the  outer  world  alone.  From  this  they  were,  in 
course  of  time,  transferred  to  the  inner  world  of  thought.  And 
thus  two  other  conflicting  systems  were  produced  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  chance,  thus  trans- 
fen'ed  to  the  inner  world,  reappeared  as  the  doctrine  of  free 
will.  And  the  doctrine  of  necessary  connection  was  transformed 
into  predestination. 

This  theory  is  recommended  indeed  by  the  merit  of  novelty, 
but  not,  we  fear,  by  the  merit  of  truth.  Freedom  and  predes- 
tination were  not  derived  from  the  systems  of  chance  and 
necessity  ;  and  secondly,  in  whatever  way  they  were  derived, 
they  are  not  opposing  doctrines  at  all.  That  the  system  of 
freedom  was  not  a  transformation  of  the  system  of  chance  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  what  we  have  already  proved,  viz., 
that  chance  is  no  system  at  all.  And  that  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  is  not  the  opposite  of  that  of  freedom,  is  equally 
evident.  In  strictness,  predestination  is  not  a  philosophic 
doctrine  at  all,  and  can  have  no  place  in  a  discussion  like  the 
present.  In  so  far,  however,  as  it  involves  a  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophy, it  is  anything  but  the  reverse  of  that  of  freedom.  It 
even  founds  upon  and  involves  the  truth  of  that  scheme.  For 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  is  this,  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  possible  there  should  exist  a  free, 
uncaused  determination  of  the  will, — an  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditioned commencement.  Now  predestination,  in  making  all 
things  to  depend  on  an  act  of  will  of  the  sovereign  Ruler,  makes 
His  will  to  have  been  independent  and  free.  It,  therefore, 
assumes  that  there  can  be  a  free  volition  ;  in  other  words,  it 
assumes  the  doctrine  of  freedom. 
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There  is,  moreover,  aa  inconsistency  in  the  scheme  itself,  so 
manifest,  that  it  seems  strange  it  should  have  escaped  Mr 
Buckie's  observation.  Of  the  two  conflicting  doctrines,  as  he 
thinks  them  to  be,  of  chance  and  necessity,  he  makes  one  to 
be  absolutely  true,  and  the  other  absolutely  false.  And  yet  of 
the  two  corresponding  doctrines,  which  are  only  transformations 
of  them  when  applied  to  mind,  his  finding  is,  that  both  are  false  ! 
No  explanation  is  offered  of  this  anomaly.  And  the  reader, 
having  been  taught  that  both  the  theories  of  mind  are  false,  is 
left  to  find  out  something  better  for  himself,  without  any  hint 
from  Mr  Buckle  as  to  whether  he  has  anything  to  offer  in  their 
place. 

But  the  reader  need  not  perplex  himself  with  endeavouring 
to  comprehend  this  multiform  system.  The  whole  conception 
of  the  fourfold  scheme  is  a  delusion,  a  phantom  of  Mr  Buckle's 
imagination.  There  are  two  ways  possible,  and  only  two,  of 
accounting  for  the  beginning  of  changes,  whether  in  mind  or 
matter. 

Firstly,  we  may  reason  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause, 
— it  could  not  take  place  without  something  to  cause  it.  This 
something  must,  for  the  same  reason,  have  been  caused  by 
something  else,  which  again,  in  its  turn,  was  caused  by  some- 
thing else.  Thus  we  are  forced  into  an  infinite  chain,  of  which 
every  link  is  connected  necessarily  with  the  link  before  it.  All 
things  therefore,  in  mind  as  well  as  matter,  are  necessary  effects, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  other  than  it  is.  Thus  there  emerges 
the  doctrine  of  fatalism  or  necessity;  and  we  seem  to  have  proved 
that  no  man  can  be  evil  or  good,  except  as  fate  has  appointed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  experience  contradicts  this  edifice  of 
the  reason.  Experience  shews  us,  as  a  fact,  a  change  which  is 
not  an  effect.  The  will  is  perceived  to  be  free, — that  is  to  say, 
its  acts  are  uncaused,  and  originate  with  itself.  This  is  implied 
in  the  very  notion  of  making  a  choice.  Thus  there  emerges 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  with 
lago,  that 

"  'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thna." 

Under  whatever  forms  or  names  they  may  appear,  these  two 
exhaust  all  possible  explanations  of  "  how  things  begin  to  be." 
There  must  be  either  an  infinite  series  or  an  absolute  commence- 
ment ; — there  must  be  either  necessity  or  freedom.  They  can- 
not certainly  be  called  far-sought  theories,  nor  yet,  as  Mr  Buckle 
says  of  one  of  them,  "  barren  hypothe.ses."  They  miist  present 
themselves  as  the  only  possible  alternatives  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  thinks  of  the  subject  at  all.  A  thoughtful 
Hottentot  or  Caffre  sees  as  readily  as  the  most  experienced 
student  of  the  Kantian  antinomies,  that  between  these  rival 
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claimantfi  his  election  must  be  made.  And  between  them, 
accordingly,  the  whole  thinking  world  has  in  every  age  been 
divided.  "  Hypotheses"  neither  of  them  can  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  be  called  ;  for  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to 
either  alone,  its  evidence  seems  to  be  irresistible.  Nor  can  it 
be  (as  Mr  Buckle  says  concerning  freedom  and  predestination) 
that  both  are  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  only  thing  in 
the  controversy  which  we  know  with  absolute  certainty,  is  that 
one  or  other  of  them  'must  be  true.  They  are,  in  the  strictest 
logical  sense  of  the  term,  "  contradictories  ;"  and  of  contradic- 
tories, one  must  be  true  and  the  other  false. 

Again,  Mr  Buckle  thinks  that  the  "hypotheses"  found  ac- 
ceptance only  from  the  fact  of  their  being  so  easily  compre- 
hensible : — "  These  opposite  doctrines  of  free-will  and  pre- 
destination do  no  doubt  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the 
obscurities  of  our  being ;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood," 
&c.,  &c.* 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  for  these  doctrines,  they  certainly 
are  not  "  simple  "  or  "  easily  understood  "  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr  Buckle  is  speaking,  that  is,  as  throwing  light  on  the  ob- 
scurities of  our  being.  In  fact,  they  are  celebrated  for  the  re- 
verse— for  being  both  alike  incomprehensible  and  inconceivable. 
It  is  strange  that  Mr  Buckle,  who  has  given  several  quotations 
from  Kant,  should  not  have  known  that  this  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  critical  philosophy.  Of  the  philosophy 
of  the  unconditioned,  too,  with  which  he  seems  to  have  some 
acquaintance,  the  sum  and  essence  is  that  both  schemes  are 
alike  inconceivable,  notwitJi standing  one  or  other  of  them  must 
be  true.  Instead  of  "  throwing  light  on  the  obscurities  of  our 
being,"  they  only  shew  us  where  its  obscurities  lie  hid.  If  they 
add  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  they  shew  us  the 
infinite  depth  of  our  ignorance.  They  only  conduct  us  to  the 
limit,  beyond  which  all  is  mystery,  the  blackness  of  darkness, 
ignorance  without  remedy  or  hope. 

Having  disposed  of  what  he  thinks  the  origin  of  the  adverse 
theories,  Mr  Buckle  proceeds  to  another  question  connected 
with  them.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  exist  as  to  their  origin- 
ation, there  cannot  be,  he  asserts,  any  dispute  as  to  the  founda- 
tions on  which  they  are  now  actually  based.  The  foundations 
on  which  they  are  now  actually  defended  are,  he  tells  us,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  theory  of  liberty  is  based  on  a  metaphysical  "hypo- 
thesis," that  of  predestination  on  a  theological  "  hypothesis." 

With  predestination  we  have  at  present  no  concern,  since  it 
is  not  the  opposite  of  freedom,  and  is  besides  a  question,  not 
of  philosophy,  but  of  revealed  religion.     But  when  he  says  of 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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free-will  that  it  is  a  hypothesis,  or  "  based  on "  a  hypothesis, 
Mr  Buckle  very  curiously  and  exactly  reverses  the  truth. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  precisely  the  reverse  of  a  hypo- 
thesis than  the  defence  "actually"  put  forward  for  it.  A  hypo- 
thesis is,  of  course,  a  supposition.  It  may  seem  absurd  that 
we  should  state  such  a  thing,  yet  we  are  forced  to  state  it. 
The  vortices  of  Descartes  were  a  hypothesis.  The  wave  theory 
of  light  is  a  hypothesis.  In  each  case  we  are  reasoning  about 
things  where  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  as  to  the  fact  of  their 
existence.  But  in  the  doctrine  of  freedom,  as  "actually"  held, 
there  is  no  supposing  at  all ;  and  what  is  more,  there  is  even 
no  reasoning.  Not  a  single  link  of  inference  is  used  in  deriving 
it.  The  proof  offered  is  the  simple  fact.  Its  advocates  do  not 
even  profess  to  shew  the  error  in  the  reasoning  of  the  fatalist. 
They  simply  answer.  Your  reasoning  must  be  wrong  because 
it  contradicts  the  fact.  They  say,  with  Bolingbroke,  that  "  no 
man  can  deny  his  freedom  without  lying."  They  say,  with  Dr 
Johnson,  "  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there's  an  end 
on't."  If  Mr  Buckle  calls  this  "actually  basing"  it  on  a  hypo- 
thesis, "  hypothesis"  must,  with  him,  stand  for  something  very- 
different  from  a  supposition. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  brings  no  quotation  in  proof  of  the 
assertion  that  philosophers  now  defend  this  doctrine  by  a  hypo- 
thesis. He  attempts,  however,  to  prove  a  second  assertion, 
namely,  that  it  tacitly  assumes,  not  one  hypothesis,  but  two. 
In  this,  however,  he  is  no  more  fortunate  than  before. 

In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  of  freedom,  he  asserts,  tacitly 
assumes  that  consciousness  in  a  special  faculty. 

Now  the  testimony  of  consciousness  is  precisely  the  same 
whether  we  think  it  to  be  a  special  faculty  or  not.  In  giving 
evidence  as  to  facts  in  the  phenomena  of  mind,  it  is  always  the 
'*  common  man,"  the  man  without  theories  or  science,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  witness.  The  philosopher  only  examines 
the  evidence  and  passes  the  sentence.  Now  the  common 
man  always  gives  his  testimony  that  he  knows,  as  a  fact,  his 
will  is  free.  Whether  consciousness  be  a  special  faculty  he 
neither  knows  nor  cares.  It  was  as  a  common  man,  and  not 
as  a  philosopher,  that  Dr  Johnson  spoke,  when  he  told  Boswell 
that  "  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't."  If  he 
had  imagined  that  before  this  summary  testimony  could  be 
accepted,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  the  subtle  and  vexed 
question,  whether  consciousness  be  a  faculty,  he  could  scarcely 
have  said,  "there's  an  end  on't."  In  that  case,  indeed,  it  is 
highly  probable  there  would  never  be  an  end  on't.  And  the 
same  testimony  with  his  would  be  given  by  any  intelligent 
Bushman  or  Red  Indian,  though  he  has  never  heard  of  conscious- 
ness, and  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  "special  faculty." 
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Nor  will  it  avail  Mr  Buckle  to  appeal,  on  this  point,  from 
common  sense  to  philosophy.  Philosophers  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  any  more  than  others,  that  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will  without,  at  the  same  time,  holding  con- 
sciousness to  be  a  faculty.  We  may  take  Sir  William  Hamilton 
as  a  specimen,  for  he  surely  was  a  philosopher.  As  an  advocate 
of  liberty,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  one  more  strenuous. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  suspect  that  he  could  not 
receive  the  doctrine  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  believed  con- 
sciousness to  be  a  special  faculty.  And  in  fact,  he  always 
taught  the  very  reverse — that  it  is  not  a  special  faculty.  He 
even  takes  Reid,  his  favourite  author,  most  severely  to  task  for 
holding  this  very  opinion  about  consciousness,  and  makes  it 
the  occasion  of  giving  an  elaborate  proof  that  it  is  not  a  faculty 
at  all. 

The  most  marvellous  part  is  still  to  come.  Even  were  the 
former  point  to  be  conceded,  Mr  Buckle  tells  us,  there  remains 
yet  a  second  "  hypothesis,"  which  the  doctrine  of  freedom  in- 
volves, and  which  must  prove  fatal  to  its  claims.  This  assump- 
tion is  nothing  less  than  the  taking  for  granted  that  we  possess 
the  power  of  knowing — of  knowing  anything!  We  are  indeed 
conscious,  Mr  Buckle  confesses,  that  our  will  is  free,  but  how 
are  we  to  know  that  consciousness  is  not  deceiving  us,  for  it 
has  never  been  proved  that  consciousness  is  trustworthy  ?  And 
so  the  doctrine  of  freedom  founds  on  a  hypothesis,  seeing  it 
assumes  that  we  really  feel  what  we  are  conscious  of  feeling. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  Mr  Buckle  is  right  as  to  the  facts. 
The  truthfulness  of  our  faculty  of  knowing  has  never  been 
proved,  and  the  doctrine  of  Free-will  does  take  it  for  granted. 
But  if  this  be  a  defect  in  the  scheme,  it  is  a  defect  which  it 
shares  in  common  with  all  other  branches  of  human  knowledge 
possible  or  conceivable.  Mr  Buckle  would  probably  himself 
admit  that  the  equality  of  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  and 
the  squares  of  the  sides  is  not  hypothesis,  but  a  proved  truth. 
Yet  on  his  own  principles  it  can  only  rank  as  a  hypothesis. 
For  how  can  he  know  that  he  is  not  deceived  ?  He  may  say 
that  at  each  step  in  the  proof  he  perceived  its  truth ;  con- 
sciousness was  his  warrant.  But  then  he  is  pressed  with  his 
own  difficulty  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  How  is  he  to 
prove  that  his  consciousness  does  not  deceive  him  ? 

A  witness  comes  into  a  court  of  justice  to  give  evidence. 
He  swears  that  he  saw  a  murder  committed.  He  saw  it  with 
his  own  eyes.  Would  Mr  Buckle,  sitting  as  chief  justice, 
refuse  to  accept  the  evidence  as  founded  on  a  hypothesis  ? 
Would  he  instruct  the  jury  that  it  was  worth  nothing  because 
the  witness  "  assumed "  that  he  really  saw  what  he  was  con- 
scious he  saw  1 
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In  fact,  Mr  Buckle,  in  impeaching  the  veracity  of  conscious- 
ness must  annihilate  all  his  own  convictions  and  his  own  book 
together.  He  is  conscious  that  in  political  bias  he  is  a  Whig. 
If  consciousness  is  an  untrustworthy  witness,  how  can  he  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  a  Tory  without  knowing  it  ?  He  is  con- 
scious of  having  written  a  book  on  the  History  of  Civilisation  ; 
how  can  he  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  Egyptian  anti- 
quities ?*  He  believes  that  he  has  written  a  'ainst  the  doctrine 
of  Free-will.  How  can  he  know  that  consciousness  has  not  been 
deceiving  him,  and  that  he  has  not  been  advocating  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  ? 

It  has  been  so  often  painted  out,  that  it  is  almost  superflu- 
ous to  repeat  it  here,  that  when  we  demand  a  proof  that  our 
faculty  of  knowing  is  trustworthy,  we  demand  an  impossi- 
biUty.  For  in  attempting  to  prove  it  we  must  make  use  of 
that  faculty  itself,  the  very  faculty  whose  truthfulness  is  in 
question. 

Although  Mr  Buckle  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Freedom,  he  does 
not  in  so  many  words  pronounce  for  that  of  Fatalism.  It  is  this 
doctrine  indeed  which  he  practically  teaches,  and  to  which  he 
everywhere  tries  to  lead  his  readers.  But  that  which  he  ex- 
presses when  he  comes  to  state  his  own  opinion  in  form  is  cer- 
tainly not  Fatalism,  however  much  he  may  have  meant  it  for 
Fatalism.  In  order  to  render  it  more  acceptable  he  has  trans- 
formed it  into  a  shape  in  which  he  thinks  no  man  of  the  least 
candour  can  refuse  to  accept  it.  In  this  attempt  he  has  been 
rather  too  successful.  In  his  anxiety  to  throw  it  into  an  ac- 
ceptible  form  he  has  unconsciously  reduced  it  to  nothing  at  ail. 
It  comes  out  a  mere  truism  as  enunciated  by  him  ;  an  assertion 
as  much  past  the  possibility  of  denial  as  Hamlet's  discovery 
"  there's  been  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  ;  but  he's  an 
arrant  knave."     Here  is  the  theory  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  When  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of 
some  motive  or  motives  ;  these  motives  are  the  result  of  some  ante- 
cedent ;  and  therefore,  */"we  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could 
with  unerring  certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  immediate  re- 
8ults."t 

This  is  an  evident  truism.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of 
knowing  the  "  laws  of  the  movements  ?"  It  means  of  course 
to  know  what  results  will  be  produced.  So  that  when  Mr 
Buckle  says — If  we  know  the  laws,  we  could  predict  the  results, 

*  The  intelligence  of  Mr  Buckle's  death  at  Damascus  has  just  reached  this 
country.  The  writer  of  this  article,  which  was  prepared  two  montlis  ago, 
speaks  of  him  as  alive,  which  he  waa  at  the  time. — Ed.  B.  if  F.  E.  R. 
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he  is  only  saying  that  if  we  know  what  must  be  the  results,  we 
can  tell  what  the  results  must  be, — 

There  was  a  maid  that  ate  an  apple, 
When  she  ate  two  she  ate  a  couple. 

Mr  Buckle  forgot  the  little  circumstance  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  "  laws  of  the  movements  "  in  a  voluntary 
agent  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  thus  predicted  before- 
hand. In  saying  "  if  we  knew  them,"  he  assumes  the  very 
point  that  forms  the  whole  question  at  issue. 

Mr  Buckle  considers,  as  we  have  just  said,  that  the  mere 
enunciation  of  his  theory  is  enough  to  commend  it  to  every 
candid  mind.  He  goes  on,  nevertheless,  to  give  reasons  in 
support  of  it.  And  on  a  cursory  reading  it  seems  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  The  language  through- 
out is  so  full  of  the  gravity  and  sombreness  of  philosophic 
dignity.  Long  and  flowing  periods,  thick-set  with  scientific 
terms,  are  fenced  about  with  notes  full  of  references,  and  quota- 
tions in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  and  French.  But 
still,  when  reduced  to  their  simple  meaning,  when  stripped  of 
the  h^hv  %a!  (SifLvh  xal  Ti^aruhg  they  turn  out  one  and  all  pure 
identities.  There  is  always  an  if  quietly  thrown  in,  which 
reduces  the  whole  fabric  to  nothing.  Here  is  a  second  speci- 
men— 

"  If  I  were  capable  of  correct  reasoning,  and  {if)  at  the  same 
time  I  had  a  complete  knowledge  both  of  his  disposition  and  of  all 
the  events  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  I  should  be  able  to  foresee 
the  line  of  conduct  which  in  consequence  of  those  events  he  would 
adopt."  * 

Past  all  denying.  If  we  know  a  man's  disposition  completely, 
we  can  tell  how  he  will  act.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of 
knowing  completely  his  disposition  ?  It  is  to  know  how  he 
would  act  under  any  given  circumstances.  So  the  assertion 
comes  to  this,  If  we  could  ascertain  how  a  man  would  act  in 
every  possible  case,  we  could  in  every  possible  case  tell  what 
his  conduct  will  be.  Thus  the  proof,  as  well  as  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  comes  out  a  truism.  Both  are  spoiled  by  an  if.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  both  of  premises  and  conclusion,  we  are 
stjrongly  tempted  to  think  Mr  Buckle  must  have  taken  for  his 
model  here  the  reasoning  of  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet,  "  If 
the  man  go  to  this  water  and  drown  himself,  it  is  will  he,  will 
he,  he  goes — mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come  to  him  and 
drowTi  him,  then  he  drowns  not  himself :  Argal,  he  that  is  not 
guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life  "  t 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  17. 

t  Such  as  it  is,  however,  Mr  Buckle's  transformed  Fatalism  is  not  his  own. 
It  is  directly  transferred   (without  acknowledgment),  in  some  places  almost 
VOL.  XI. — NO.  XLI.  Y  y 
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Such  is  Mr  Buckle's  Philosophy  Regenerated.  It  is  a  com- 
plete and  hopeless  failure.  So  far  from  throwing  new  light  on 
the  science,  he  has  failed  to  understand  even  its  elementary 
principles,  even  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  questions 
it  proposes. 

We  should  strongly  recommend  Mr  Buckle  to  omit  from 
future  editions  the  w^hole  of  his  philosophy  of  mind.  The 
subject  is  one  for  which  he  is  plainly  unfitted,  both  by  nature 
and  habits.  With  his  industry,  and  his  facilities  for  collecting 
and  arranging  facts,  much  might  be  effected  in  his  proper  line, 
and  English  history  might  yet  owe  something  to  his  researches. 
With  metaphysics  it  is  different.  Improvements  here  are  not 
to  be  expected  from  mere  industry,  combined  with  the  facilities 
of  the  British  Museum  and  its  unlimited  supply  of  learned 
quotations.  Even  supposing  his  dissertations  to  be  as  profound  as 
they  are  superficial,  they  would  still  be  wholly  out  of  place.  The 
introduction  especially  would  remain  only  as  an  unsightly 
excrescence.  It  would  still  be  the  cypress  which  Horace  told 
the  Pisos,  might  be  a  fine  thing  in  itself,  but  ought  never  to 
be  seen  on  the  same  canvass  with  a  shipwrecked  sailor.  With 
the  proper  subject  of  his  treatise  it  has  no  concern  whatever. 
History  and  social  science  are  practical  things.  Tliey  stand  on 
their  own  foundations,  and  ask  no  help  from  theories  about  the 
mind.  Both  studies  are  good,  but  they  ought  to  be  rigorously 
kept  apart.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  one  which  has  often  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion, 
we  make  no  apology  for  devoting  a  few  words  to  it  specially. 

From  its  very  nature  analytic  thinking  can  have  no  practi- 
cal purpose  whatever.  It  examines  the  mind,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  as  an  instrument,  and  watches  its  method  of 
acting.  But  its  doing  so  is  a  mere  speculation — a  mere  ques- 
tion of  curiosity.  The  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  instnt- 
ment,  the  most  exact  analysis  of  its  composition,  cannot  help 
us  in  the  least  to  use  it.  The  instruments  we  must  work  with 
are  faculties  which  nature  has  given  us  ready-made,  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  composition  helps  us  no  more  to  use  them 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  a  sword  helps  to 
make  a  good  swordsman.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficult 
theory  involved  in  the  flight  of  a  bird  through  the  air  ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  theory,  if  we  could  suppose  the  bird  to  acquire 
it,  would  not  improve  its  style  of  flying.  A  child  balances  it- 
self on  its  feet  as  skilfully  as  the  mathematician  who  knows 
that  the  equilibrium  depends  on  the  vertical  through  his  centre 

■word  for  word,  from  the  Logic  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  (see  his  "  System  of  Logic,'' 
vol  ii.  p.  486,  2d  edition).  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  silent  appropria- 
tion from  the  pages  of  Mr  Mill. 
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of  gravity  falling  within  the  edge  of  his  foot.  Nature  is  full 
of  analogies  of  the  same  kind, — analogies  not  shadowy  or  fanci- 
ful, but  so  exact  as  to  amount  to  proofs.  And  yet  the  contrary 
is  continually  taken  for  granted.  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  among  many 
others,  considers  it  too  plain  to  require  any  proof,  that  a  true 
theory  of  induction  is  useful  in  making  discoveries  by  induc- 
tion. Even  Lord  Bacon — he  who  overthrew  the  philosophy  of 
words  and  thorns,  to  bring  the  philosophy  of  "works  and  fruit" 
— seems  to  have  given  much  more  than  its  proper  weight  to 
theoretic  analysis.  Lord  Macaulay  has  discussed  the  whole  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  Bacon  is  concerned,  with  singular  force  and  clear- 
ness of  thought.  In  his  famous  example  of  a  plain  man  dis- 
covering that  mince  pies  were  the  cause  of  his  illness,  he  has 
shown  that  induction  is  a  process  natural  and  spontaneous  ; 
that  in  its  natural  form  it  is  as  perfect  as  in  its  scientific  form ; 
and  that  the  process  is  performed  by  the  unlearned  as  fre- 
quently, and  as  accurately,  as  by  the  learned.* 

Considered  as  a  mere  speculation,  the  reflex  study  of  the 
intellect,  and  metaphysical  questions  in  general,  are,  undeni- 
ably, of  the  highest  interest,  and  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the 
education  of  man  as  such.  Notwithstanding  their  speculative 
nature,  they  must  always  strike  us  as  being,  in  a  certain  sense, 
among  the  most  exalted  employments  of  the  human  mind. 
Aristotle  even  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  contemplative 
the  most  proper  function  of  man,  and  essential  to  his  perfect 
happiness.  And  besides  its  interest  as  a  question  of  curious 
knowledge,  it  may  indirectly  conduce  to  some  practical  end. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  practical  use  which  it  may  always  be 
made  to  serve  ;  that  of  an  intellectual  gymnastic, — what  Aris- 
totle calls,  in  technical  language,  an  energy,  having  no  end  in 
view  beyond  the  exercise  and  strengthening  of  the  faculty  it- 
self. Nor  is  it  possible  to  assert  beforehand  that  it  might  not, 
incidentally  and  indirectly,  serve  some  other  uses  of  a  practical 
kind.  And,  if  Bacon's  precept  be  a  just  one,  that  we  ought  to 
seek  the  luminifera  more  than  the  fructifera,  we  are  bound 
to  pursue  the  study,  if  only  on  the  chance  of  such  practical 
uses  happening  to  turn  up.     But  what   we  insist  on  is,  that 

*  Sir  David  Brewster  apparently  had  something  of  the  same  kind  in  view, 
in  his  vindication  of  Newton's  philosophy  from  the  imputation  of  having  been 
the  offspring  of  the  Novum  Organum  ("Life  of  Newton,''  c.  xix.).  In  his 
anxiety  to  vindicate  Newton,  he  has,  however,  been  led  to  do  injustice  to  Ba- 
con, and  greatly  to  misconceive  the  object  of  his  philosophy.  "  The  process  of 
Bacon,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  never  tried  by  any  one  except  himself."  With  far 
greater  truth,  Lord  Macaulay  declares  that  there  never  was  any  one,  either  be- 
fore his  time  or  since  it,  by  whom  it  was  not  tried.  Passing  notices  to  tho 
same  eifect  may  be  found  in  some  writers  before  his  time  ;  e  g„  the  following 
from  Reid, — "His  [Bacon's]  reguloe  philosophandi  axe  maxims  of  common  sense, 
and  are  practised  every  day  in  common  life"  ("  Inquiry."  c.  i.  sec.  1). 
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such  uses  are  <yiily  indirect  and  accidental ;  and  that  the  study 
is  useless,  as  far  as  concerns  the  thing  analysed.  The  study  of 
the  eye  does  not  assist  us  in  the  act  of  seeing.  That  act  was 
performed  in  the  fullest  perfection  before  anything  at  all  of  its 
structure  was  known.  Yet  the  study  of  it  may  be  of  practical 
use  in  other  ways  ;  and  we  know  that  it  actually  led  Dolland 
to  the  construction  of  the  achromatic  telescope.  But  this  was 
an  advantage  accidental  and  unforeseen.  So,  likewise,  may  the 
study  of  mode  and  figure  be  useful,  but  not  in  the  practice  of 
reasoning.  The  analysis  of  the  inductive  process  may  be  use- 
ful, but  it  does  not  teach  us  to  discover.  The  dissection  of 
moral  emotions  may  be  useful,  but  it  does  not  generate  vir- 
tuous habits.  Such  subtle  analyses  resemble  Cassio's  soldier- 
ship,— "mere  prattle,  without  practice."  The  action  of  this 
"working-day  world"  must  be  made,  like  ambition,  of  sterner 
stuff. 

Fortunately,  it  is  only  in  universities  and  among  the  very 
learned  that  there  is  much  danger  of  mischief,  from  such  an 
error.  In  common  life,  and  with  unscientific  men,  there  is  a 
strong  consciousness — given  by  nature  herself — that  the  prac- 
tice has  no  dependence  on  the  theory.  A  policeman  sees  a  boy 
on  an  orchard  wall,  and  knows  there  is  something  wrong.  He 
takes  him  into  custody  at  once,  though  he  has  never  reflected 
whether  he  ought  to  believe,  with  Cudw^orth,  that  right  and 
wrong  are  ideas  ultimate  and  underived,  or,  with  Hobbes,  that 
they  are  founded  on  law,  or,  with  Paley,  that  they  are  phases 
of  self-love,  or,  with  Hume,  that  they  are  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. A  candidate,  in  training  for  the  championship,  knows 
that  the  event  depends  upon  impulse'and  muscular  contraction ; 
but  he  never  thinks  of  devoting  his  time  of  training  to  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  muscles,  or  to  the  study  of  Poisson's  treatise, 
"  On  the  Impact  of  Solid  Bodies."  Even  a  child,  after  burning 
his  hand,  keeps  it  out  of  the  fire ;  and  he  does  so  with  as  much 
firmness  as  Mr  Mill  or  Dr  Whewell,  though  he  cannot  shew 
that  his  induction  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and 
has  no  idea  whether  it  was  derived  by  the  method  of  agree- 
ment, or  the  method  of  difference,  or  the  method  of  concomi- 
tant variations. 

These  two  branches  of  knowledge  should,  therefore,  always 
be  kept  apkrt.  The  practice  may  go  on  towards  perfection, 
without  waiting  for  the  theory.  Mr  Buckle  has  attempted  not 
only  to  combine  them,  but  to  build  the  practice  upon  the  theory. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  staked  its  existence,  and  wantonly  staked 
it,  on  the  fate  of  a  metaphysical  speculation ;  going  out  of  his 
way  to  build  his  house  on  the  sand,  when  it  was  far  more  easy 
to  build  it  on  a  rock. 

The  introduction  of  his  metaphysics  is  only  one  instance  of 
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a  general  characteristic  of  Mr  Buckle's  mind.  His  weakness  is 
omniscience.  In  his  last  volume  he  gives  us  hints  of  being 
engaged  upon  a  universal  science,  the  very  conception  of  which 
is  portentous  and  almost  frightful  in  its  greatness  ;  a  science 
which  is  to  combine  and  swallow  up  all  other  sciences  that 
have  been  or  shall  be.  "  To  solve  the  great  problem  of  affairs ;" 
"  to  build  up  afresh  the  fabric  of  our  knowledge ;"  "  to  detect 
the  hidden  circumstances  which  direct  the  march  and  destiny 
of  nations;"  "to  unite  into  a  single  science  all  the  laws  of  the 
physical  and  moral  world  ;"* — these  are  a  few  of  the  hints  con- 
cerning what  we  may  expect  from  this  entire  and  perfect  chry- 
solite. Unfortunately,  it  exists  only  in  Mr  Buckle's  brain. 
What  is  the  great  problem  of  affairs  ?  If  such  a  problem  there 
were,  Mr  Buckle  might,  perhaps,  solve  it ;  but  there  is  not. 
The  sum  of  human  knowledge  can  advance  only  by  the  progress 
of  its  several  parts.  Such  is  now  the  conviction  of  all  philoso- 
phers worthy  of  the  name.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  principle 
on  which  the  British  Association  has  been  framed ;  dividing 
and  sub-dividing  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  assigning  to  every 
one  his  part,  that  no  single  comer  may  escape  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny.  Whoever  will  succeed  as-  a  discoverer,  must  be 
content  to  work  on  this  plan ;  and  little  can  be  hoped  from  Mr 
Buckle  while  he  is  haunted  by  the  phantom  of  a  universal 
science. 


IX.  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS  for  1862. 

GERMANY. 

1.  ZdtschrififUr  die  historische  Theologie,  by  Dr  Niedner.  No.  3  con- 
tains the  following  articles  : — 5.  Dr  Rippold,  Henry  Niclaes  and  the  house 
of  love ;  a  raonographical  sketch  of  part  of  the  sect-history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period,  together  with  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  Anabaptist,  Antitrinitarian,  and  Antinomian  doctrines.  I'irst 
article  :  Life  of  Niclaes.  6.  Appendix  to  the  history  of  Henry  Niclaes  ; 
Henry  Jansen  and  his  identity  with  Hiel.  7.  Ebrard,  Do  we  possess  the 
complete  text  of  Hieronymus  de  vivis  illustribus  ?  8.  Dr  Sack,  History  of 
WoUner's  ecclesiastical  ministry.  9.  Dr  Burkhardt,  Printing  and  sale  of 
Luther's  works.     The  Jena  edition,  1553-70. 

2.  Theologische  Studien,  vnd  Kritiken.  No.  3  contains  the  following 
articles : — 1.  Ullmann,  Recollections  of  TJmbreit ;  2.  Riehm,  Umbreit's 
literary  labours,  a  sketch  of  his  chief  productions  ;  3.  Hauck,  exegetical  essay 
on  Gal.  iii.  15-22.     Next,  in  the  division  of  the  Review  designated  thoughts 

Vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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and  observations,  we  have — 1.  Baumlein  on  Gal.  v.  23 ;  2.  Lindner, 
thoughts  and  observations  on  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament ;  3. 
ScHEiBE,  criticism  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  ;  4.  V.  Rudlofp,  some  ob- 
servations on  the  question  of  Traducianism  and  Creationism.  The  reviews 
of  books  in  this  number  are — 1,  Sack's  review  of  Auberlen  on  Divine 
Revelation,  and  Bahr's  review  of  Tumfel  on  the  Liturgical  Relation  of 
Thiiringia. 

3.  Theologische  Zeitschrift,  von  Dr  Dieckhoff  mid  Dr  Kliefoth  for  March 
and  April  (Lutheran).  The  articles  in  this  number  are  : — 1.  Praepositus  E. 
Salfeld,  the  labours  of  Deaconesses  in  Evangelical  Christendom  ;  and  2. 
Dr  G.  Reich,  the  ascension  of  Christ  as  a  saving  fact.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  number  is  occupied  with  a  lengthy  review  by  Dieckhoff 
of  Professor  Kahnis'  "  Lutheran  Dogmatics,"  a  work  which  in  many  pjints 
has  deviated  not  merely  from  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  but  from  Biblical 
doctrine. 

4.  Zeitschrift  fllr  die  gesammte  Lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  by  Dr 
Rudelbach  and  Dr  Guericke,  No.  2.  There  is  an  announcement  on  the 
cover  that  Dr  Rudelbach,  so  long  known  in  connection  with  this  Review, 
died  on  3d  of  March.  The  articles  of  this  number  are  the  following : — 
Meisnkr,  the  children  of  Edom  according  to  Scripture  ;  W.  Floerke,  expo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse ;  A.  Althuns,  a  postcript  to  the  previous  article 
on  opposite,  that  is,  on  anti-millennarian  ground  ;  Peschek,  the  Counter-Re- 
formation in  the  Duchy  of  Krain  ;  Strobel,  reflections  on  Stahl's  '  Lutheran 
Church  and  Union.' 

5.  Jahrbucher  fur  Deutsche  llieologie,  No.  1.  As  No.  2  has  not  come  to 
hand,  we  may  notice  that  this  number(from  which  we  have  extracted  Dorner's 
article  on  the  sinless  perfection  of  Christ)  contains,  and  that  the  Review  is  now 
intended  to  contain,  reviews  of  all  the  more  important  theological  publicatio:is. 
We  may  notice  specially  Dorner's  review  of  the  late  Dr  Schmed's  (of  Tu- 
bingen) "  Christian  Ethics,"  a  pendant  to  his  important  work  on  Biblical 
t)ogmatics  ;  the  review  of  Knohel  on  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua ; 
of  Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  Genesis  ;  of  Hengstenberg  on  the  gospel  of  St  John  ; 
of  Gess  on  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  of  Otto's  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch ;  of  Baur  on  the  Christian  Church  of  the  middle  period  ;  of 
Vhlhoni's  Urbanus  Rhegius ;  of  AuherlerCs  Divine  Revelation  ;  of  Kahnis' 
Lutheran  Dogmatics ;  of  Wuttke's  manual  of  Christian  Ethics ;  of  Ddl- 
linger^s  Church  and  Churches — Papacy  and  temporal  power ;  of  Ziese  on 
the  return  to  apostolic  preaching  ;  of  Richter  on  King  Frederick -William 
IV.  and  the  constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Church ;  of  Earless,  and  of 
B  dunig,  and  of  Merz  on  marriage  and  divorce  ;  and  of  Stay's  Encyclopaedia 
of  P.dagogik. 

6.  Evangelisch  Reformirte  Kh'chenzeitung.  The  Reformirte  Kirchcn- 
zeitung  has  for  several  years  been  edited  by  Pastor  Birkner  of  Erlangen, 
assisted  by  Stahelin  of  Basel.  The  former  is  recently  deceased.  The 
"  Vorwort,"  this  year  by  Stiihelin,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
question  whether  it  were  still  to  be  desired  that  the  reformed  churches  in 
Germany  should  continue  to  bo  represented  by  a  periodical  of  their  own. 
Reverting  to  the  time  when  this  journal  Avas  called  into  existence,  Stahelin 
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says  the  reaction  that  set  in  after  the  revolutionary  year  '48  was  '^in  full 
force,  the  watchword  was  "  Authority  ;"  an  objective  force  must  be  sought 
for  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  :  in  the  province  of  religion  that  must  be 
the  church,  among  Protestants,  as  represented  by  "  the  confession  and 
oflSce."  Without  judging  how  far  confessionalistic  tendencies  might  be  jus- 
tified at  the  time,  he  points  to  the  fact  that  the  newly-awakened  zeal  for 
the  Lutheran  confession  seemed  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  very  existence  of 
the  scattered  reformed  churches.  The  adherents  of  the  latter  confession 
felt  that  something  must  be  done.  The  words,  "  Hold  fast  that  which  thou 
hast,"  were  felt  to  be  spoken  to  them  with  peculiar  force.  It  was  resolved 
to  start  an  organ  of  their  own  for  their  protection.  While  the  Eeformirte 
Kirchenzeitung  has  never  aimed  at  holding  a  high  place  in  connection  with 
theological  literature,  it  has,  to  a  large  extent,  accomplished  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  undertaken,  and  no  one  who  knows  the  state  of  matters  can 
deny  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  position  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  has,  in  many  respects,  changed  for  the  better.  The  writer  main- 
tains that,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  confessional  tenden- 
cies above  referred  to,  the  event  has  shewn  that  they  merely  belonged  to  a 
certain  party  then  in  power,  that  they  were  artificial,  and  never  had  any 
hold  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  age.  Now  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  time  is  a  most  decided  tendency  to  give  prominence  to  the  Individual 
in  all  provinces  of  the  inner  life,  to  recognise  and  follow  nothing  else  than 
the  conviction  of  the  Individual,  grounded  on  his  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience.    The  watchword  now  is  not  "  Authority,"  but  "  Freedom." 

He  finds  it  impossible  to  deny  that  the  demand  for  freedom  is  at  once  an 
evidence  and  a  necessary  result  of  the  advanced  stage  attained  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race ;  at  the  same  time,  he  sees  much  that  is  very  alarming.  What 
is  sought  is,  "  not  a  freedom  in  God,  but  a  freedom  from  God,"  not  "  a  freedom 
from  all  human  authority,  so  as  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  but  a  freedom  from  all 
restraint  whatever,"  not  "  freedom  for  conscience,  but  freedom  for  the  flesh." 
The  question  arises,  How  is  this  false  freedom  to  be  met  ?  By  the  high  hand 
of  authority,  church  and  state  combining  to  bring  a  formidable  force  into  the 
field  against  it  so  as  to  crush  it  ?  This  were  the  readiest  and  most  comfort- 
able way,  requiring  no  self-denial,  and  demanding  no  earnest  grappling  with 
the  difficult  questions,  now  forced  on  attention ;  but  he  answers  decidedly 
"  No  ! "  The  longing  for  freedom,  now  so  universal,  is  a  part  of  God's  plan,  and 
to  fight  for  him  by  crushing  it,  because  it  has  taken  a  wrong  direction,  were 
really  to  fight  against  him  (Acts  v.  39). 

He  enforces  his  view  by  referring  to  the  lamentable  results  of  the  attempt 
to  put  down  freedom  by  mere  authority.  Far  from  excusing  the  bitter  and 
passionate  opposition  to  all  earnest  Bible  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the 
"  free  thinkers"  (Freisinnigen)  of  our  day,  he  yet  says,  if  anything  could  ex- 
cuse it,  it  would  be,  "  This  mode  of  resistance,  which  denies  freedom  altogether, 
and  in  every  case,  as  a  matter  of  course,  takes  its  place  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressor.  Thus  the  gospel  of  salvation  is  made  to  be  an  engine  of  warfare 
against  the  freedom  of  civil  life,  the  freedom  of  science  and  freedom  in  politics. 
Condemnatory  judgments  are  hurled  against  the  sins  of  the  ruled,  while  the 
injustice  of  the  authorities  is  pronounced  good  and  right."     "  Much  of  the 
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opposition  to  Christianity,  which  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  educated 
classes  in  Germany,  is  to  be  traced  to  this.  How  different  is  the  case  in 
countries  where  Christianity  and  freedom  go  hand  in  hand,  instead  of  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other  !" 

Going  on  to  the  question,  "  What  then  has  the  Christian  to  do  "  he 
answers,  It  must  be  shewn,  that  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  claims 
of  the  gospel  to  supreme  authority  are  not  contradictory,  but  the  very  reverse. 
Having  shewn  in  a  passage,  which  we  should  have  gladly  inserted  had  space 
permitted,  that  the  only  true  liberty  is  to  be  found  in  obeying  the  gospel,  he 
says.  We  must  present  the  gospel  in  this  light  and  avoid  pressing  it  "  as  a 
binding  yoke,  as  a  law  laid  on  from  without,"  and  above  all,  the  living  Re- 
deemer himself  must  be  preached  to  a  people,  straying  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd ;  awakening  consciences,  ready  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  a  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  manifesting  a  love  that  was  unwearied  even  to 
death. 

Turning  to  another  branch  of  his  subject,  the  opposition  of  science  and 
philosophy  to  the  gospel,  he  desires  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  "  Apologetics"  in  connection  with  theology.  He  has  some  excellent 
remarks,  pointing  out  the  duty  of  theologians  and  of  those,  who  are  actually 
in  the  ministry,  to  make  it  their  object  to  attain  a  clear  view  of  the  present 
state  of  science,  so  as  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
perplexed  with  doubts  and  difficulties. 

After  further  urging  the  necessity  of  employing  more  largely  than  hitherto 
the  public  press  in  defence  of  Christian  truth,  he  says,  there  are  still  two 
desiderata  to  which  we  will  advert. 

The  first  concerns  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  civil  political  life.  He 
finds  a  curious  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  respect  in  a 
statement  of  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  that  Von  Bethman  Hollweg,  the 
well  known  Prussian  statesman,  occupies  a  peculiar  position  :  on  the  one 
hand,  joining  in  the  struggles  for  the  devolopment  of  the  freedom  and  unity 
of  the  German  people  ;  on  the  other  hand,  holding  in  religious  questions 
principles  throughout  opposed  to  free  thinking,  and  in  heart  attached  to  the 
men  jf  the  "  Kreuzzeitung  party"  (the  Prussian  reactionists  or  ultratories) 
the  meaning  of  this  is  just,  he  is  a  positive,  believing,  biblical  Christian, 
which  the  "  Kreuzzeitung"  men  generally  profess  to  be.  "  Such  a  position," 
says  the  journal,  "  is  solitary,  almost  abnormal,  and  seldom  to  be  met  with." 
This  last  remark,  Stahelin  says,  is  true,  too  true,  that  it  has  become  almost  a 
dogma,  that  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is  to  be  conservative,  to  uphold  all  exist- 
ing tilings,  and  especially  to  justify  and  support  the  traditionary  or  revived 
claims  of  princes.  Passing  in  review  a  number  of  reforms,  for  which  there  is 
cause  to  be  thankful,  such  as  improvements  in  the  criminal  law,  introduction 
of  religious  toleration,  &c.,  &c.,  he  says,  he  must  with  shame  confess,  that  the 
church  has  not  advanced  but  hindered  all  these  reforms.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  faithful  chaplains,  she  has  passed  over  with  silence,  or  with  bare 
flattery  justified,  the  excesses  of  princes.  Nowhere  in  Germany  has  she  satis- 
fied the  deeply  wounded  moral  feeling,  by  a  decided  testimony  to  the  truth, 
that  God's  law  has  like  force  for  all  ranks,  as  did  John  Knox  in  Scotland  be- 
fore Mary  Stuart,  or  the  French  Synod  in  reference  to  the  immorality  of 
Henry  IV. 
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After  speaking  of  the  mournful  results  of  this  servile  position  so  generally 
taken  by  the  church,  he  says ; — "  Unhappily  there  is  only  one  country  in 
Europe  that  affords  historical  proof  of  the  justice  and  importance  of  the 
wishes  just  expsessed — the  British  Isles.  When  did  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  indeed  might  in  general  pass  for  the  type  of  conservations,  ever  enjoy 
more  largely  the  universal  esteem  and  attachment  of  the  English  people,  than 
in  those  memorable  days  of  James  II.,  when  her  bishops,  notwithstanding 
their  royalist  predilections,  took  their  stand  openly  for  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  contended  for  them  even  to  prison  and  the  judgment  hall." 
After  shewing  how  salutary  an  influence  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastical 
leaders  at  that  time  had,  alike  in  the  state  and  the  church,  he  adds,  "  And 
now  the  Church  of  Scotland  !  What  church  even  now  preaches  the  gospel 
with  greater  earnestness,  strictness,  and  authority,  some  might  perhaps  say 
in  a  way  not  conciliatory,  one-sided,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  ;  yet  notwithstanding,  where  is  there  a  church  that  works  with  greater 
success,  and  that  enjoys  more  unlimited  confidence,  more  hearty  esteem,  and 
deeper  influence,  an  influence  against  which  no  opposing  efforts  can  prevail  ? 
Whence  this,  to  us  continentals,  almost  inexplicable  phenomenon  ?  Mainly 
doubtless,  because  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  people  against  tyranny  and  arbi- 
trary government,  that  church  has  not  only  gone  hand  in  hand  with  them, 
but  has  even  taken  the  lead,  so  that  the  whole  history  of  the  people  has,  as  it 
were,  grown  up  with  the  history  of  the  church,"'  On  the  continent  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  that  she  has  sometimes  gone  too  far.  "  But  the  Scottish 
church  has  proved,  that  even  errors  of  excess  are  nowhere  so  little  dangerous, 
and  nowhere  so  little  likely  to  lead  to  actual  revolution,  as  where  they  are 
joined  with  the  acknowledgment,  that  the  Lord  in  heaven  is  the  King,  and 
His  word  the  supreme  law."  His  last  desideratum  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  Lord,  Matt.  v.  16,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine." 


AMERICAN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS  for  1862. 

1.  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review.  Edited  by  Charles 
HoDGE,D.D.  January  1862.  Thenumber  for  January  contains  the  following 
articles  : — 1.  God  and  revelation,  a  review  of  Mansel's  limits  of  thought ;  2. 
Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Momay  ;  3.  The  human  body,  as  related  to  sanctifica- 
tion ;  4.  Bilderdijk,  the  Dutch  poet  and  literary  man  ;  5.  Are  there  too  many 
ministers  ?  6.  England  and  America.  The  number  for  April  contains  the  fol- 
lowing articles  : — 1.  Remarks  on  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the  Chinese  ;  2. 
The  philosophy  of  the  absolute ;  3.  The  history  and  theory  of  revolutions  ; 
4.  The  doctrine  of  Providence  ;  5.  Bilderdijk ;  6.  The  nature  and  effects  of 
money,  and  of  credit  as  its  substitute  ;  along  with  book  notices, 

2.  Tlie  Iresbyterian  Quarterly  Review  for  1862.  The  January  number 
of  this  organ  of  the  new  school  Presbyterians  contains  the  following  ar- 
ticles : — 1.  The  permanent  in  Christianity  ;  2.  The  progressive  tendency  in 
knowledge  ;  3,  The  Holy  Spirit ;  4.  John  Bunyan,  the  prose  poet ;  5.  War 
for  the  Union  ;  6.  The  Okavango  river  ;  along  with  theological  intelligence 
and  notices.  The  April  number  contains  the  following  articles  : — 1.  Jere- 
my Taylor  ;  2.  Preaching  ;  3.  Worship  in  sanctuary  service  ;  4.  Symbols  of 
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thought ;  5.  The  lost  ten  tribes ;  6.  Some  thoughts  about  Permaylvanla ; 
along  with  theological  intelligence. 

3.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  conducted  hy  an  association  of 
ministers  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  for  18G2.  The  January  number, 
which  found  its  way  to  us  amid  the  commotions  of  the  country,  contains 
the  following  articles  : — 1.  Inaugural  address,  by  the  Rev.  James  Woodrow, 
Theological  Seminary,  Columbia;  2.  Address  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  to  all  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  earth  [a  vindication  of  their  slave-holding  position];  3  The 
art  of  conversation,  by  Dr  Palmer,  New  Orleans  ;  4,  Timothy's  oflSce,  by  Dr 
Moore  Hichmond  ;  5.  The  victory  of  Manassas  Plains,  by  Dr  Smith,  Charles- 
ton :  6.  The  General  Assembly  at  Augusta. 

4.  Ihe  American  Theological  Review  Jor  1862,  edited  by  Drs  Smith,  Hitch- 
cock, and  others  (a  Union  review).  The  articles  in  the  January  number  of 
this  excellent  review  are  the  following  : — 1.  the  review  of  Emmons  which 
we  have  extracted  ;  2.  Ante-Nicene  Trinitarianism,  by  Professor  Hitchcock; 
3.  Memorial  volume  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions ;  4.  The  two  schools  of  philosophy,  by  Dr  Lewis  Schenectady,  in  which 
the  writer  replies  to  the  review  of  Dr  Hickok's  "  Rational  Psychology" 
which  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  the  Princeton  Review,  reprinted 
in  the  January  number  of  this  review.  Though  we  introduced  the  Prince- 
ton Revieio  with  a  remark  which  is  resented  a  little,  we  did  not  intend  to 
meddle  with  the  discussion  beyond  putting  our  English  readers  abreast  of 
it ;  nor  has  Dr  Lewis  in  this  article,  or  Dr  Hickok  in  the  April  number, 
said  anything  to  lessen  the  repugnance  which  we  feel  to  the  language  of 
Pantheism,  even  though  called  Bible  Pantheism.  Till  the  discussion  ad- 
justs itself  to  th3  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN,  which  it  has  not  yet  done,  it  is  still 
away  from  the  main  point  of  a  harmony  with  Christianity.  Art.  5.  A 
sketch  of  Dr  Spring,  whose  works  are  published  in  ten  vols.;  art.  6.  The 
beauty  of  holiness.  The  April  number  contains  the  following  articles  : — 
Dr  HiCKOK,  modern  philosophy  pantheistic — in  which  he  contrasts  his  pan- 
theism, which  acknowledges  the  personality  of  God,  with  that  of  Germany, 
which  does  not ;  2.  Religious  instruction  in  colleges,  where  the  necessity  of 
it  is  nobly  advocated ;  3.  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  divine-human  ;  4.  The 
Homeric  doctrine  of  sin,  by  Professor  'J'yler ;  5.  The  perpetual  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  by  Professor  Smith ;  6.  The  origin  of  idolatry  ;  7.  Passag- 
lia,  Guizot  and  Dollinger  on  the  Roman  question. 

5.  The  Christian  Review,  by  E.  G.  l\obinson  (Baptist).  The  articles  in 
the  January  number  are  these  : — 1.  Early  modern  Baptists  in  their  relation 
to  Paedo- baptists ;  2.  Montalembert's  "Monks  of  the  West;"  3.  Steudel  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  apostles,  translated  ;  4.  Democracy  on  its  trial ;  5.  Power 
in  the  pulpit  (which  we  have  reprinted) ;  6.  Baptism  for  the  dead.  The 
April  number  contains  the  following  articles  : — 1 .  Growth  and  relations  of 
the  sciences ;  2.  The  Chinese  Coolie  trade  ;  3.  The  righteous  dead  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  by  Rev.  0.  Clarke  [maintaining  a  Hades]  ;  4. 
West  India  missions ;  5.  Recent  ministerial  biography ;  6.  The  religious 
©ystem  of  the  Chinese  pretender. 

6.  The  Ainerican  Quarterly  Church  Revieiv  (Episcopal).     The  January 
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number  contains  the  following  articles  :— 1.  Anti-Nicene  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  in  reply  to  the  recent  Socinian  publication  of  Dr  Larason  ;  2.  Th6 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Oriental  churches ;  3.  The 
provincial  synod  of  the  province  of  Canada  ;  4.  Early  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can chureh ;  5.  Motley's  history  of  the  Dutch  republic  ;  6.  Chrystal's  modes 
of  baptism  ;  7.  Bishop  Bowman  ;  8.  The  two  regenerations. 


FRENCH  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

Revue  Chretietme.  The  quarterly  supplement  of  this  review  is  of  a  more 
theological  character.  In  No.  ^2  of  this  supplement  for  1862,  we  have  the 
following  articles  : — J.  F.  Asite  on  Vinet  as  a  theologian  ;  F.  Lichtenber- 
GER  on  the  idea  of  God  ;  E.  Arnaud  on  the  theses  of  Montauban.  This 
review  is  interesting,  as  bringing  out  the  present  transition  stage  of  French 
Protestant  thought.  The  ordinary  monthly  parts  have,  during  some  months, 
had  articles  on  Maoaulay  and  Milton,  and  on  America  and  its  condition. 


DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

De  Vereeniging  :  Cliristelyke  Stemmen  Hoofd- Redacteur  0.  G.  Hddring. 
1862.  This  excellent  and  interesting  periodical,  while  it  does  not  ignore 
the  present  phases  of  thought  in  Holland,  but  combats  its  erratic  course, 
fixes  attention  specially  on  practical  interests  and  church  life. 


X.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

THE  PURITANS. 

Nichol's  Standard  Divines.     Adams'  Practical   Works,    Vol.  III.  ;   Ward's 
Sermons ;  iSibbes's  Woi'ks,  Vol.  I. 

Among  the  works  of  which  a  reprint  is  rapidly  issuing  from  the  press  in 
Mr  Nichol's  valuable  series,  the  authors  just  named  are  particularly  wel- 
come. Ward  and  Sibbes  are  important  accessions  to  our  available  Puritan 
reading,  and  they  certainly  were  much  esteemed  in  their  own  memorable 
period.  Of  Ward  it  is  said,  that  he  would  probably  have  been  "  the  phoenix 
of  British  preachers."  Sibbes's  works,  to  which  in  this  issue  there  is  pre- 
fixed an  interesting  memoir,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  of  Kinross,  have 
long  been  the  favourites  of  exercised  and  bruised  souls,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
will  continue  to  be  so.  On  several  accounts,  and  particularly  on  account 
of  the  matter  of  his  sermons,  we  are  happy  that  they  are  made  accessible 
to  the  reading  public  of  our  day  ;  for  there  is  a  harmony  between  his  topics 
and  those  which  our  time  is  seeking  after.  We  refer  to  the  fact,  that  he 
chiefly  preached  (See  Brooks'  Lives  of  the  Puritans)  on  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  gospel,  particularly  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  benefit  flowing  from  it,  or  one  holy  disposition  it 
ought  to  excite,  which  he  did  not  sweetly  unfold  and  apply ;  and  it  is 
added  by  his  biographer,  that  the  source  of  his  own  deep  humility  was 
drawn  from  Christ's  humiliation.  AVe  cannot  doubt  that,  if  readers  can 
learn  to  feel  at  home  in  that  past  age,  and  readily  transplant  themselves  to 
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the  tone  then  prevalent,  which  was  just  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  that  they 
will  reap  a  reward  from  the  study  of  these  works. 

T>ie   Works  of  John  Howe,   Vol.  I      With  a  General  Preface  by  Henry 
Rogers.     London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.     1862. 

We  consider  this  as  decidedly  the  best  edition  of  Howe's  works  which 
hivs  yet  appeared.  The  recognition  of  Howe's  genius,  and  of  the  lofty 
Platonic  cast  of  thought,  instinct  with  all  that  is  truly  Christian,  that  may 
be  called  his  peculiarity,  is  now  so  general,  that  it  would  be  something  like 
painting  the  lily  to  commend  him — wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  As  we 
may  dispense  with  setting  forth  his  claims  on  the  reader's  attention,  when 
one  voice  commends  him  wherever  the  English  language  is  known,  we 
perhaps  do  our  part  as  reviewers  most  fitly  when  we  call  attention  to  the 
merits  of  this  edition  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Mr  Rogers's 
preface,  elegant  and  interesting,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  confined  to 
remarks  bearing  on  the  former  mode  of  printing  Howe's  works,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  form  adopted  in  this  edition.  As  to  Howe  himself, 
he  refers  us  simply  to  "  the  life  of  Howe."  The  type  is  large  and  clear, 
and  must  be  agreeable  to  any  reader ;  the  improvement  in  printing  is  obvi- 
ous ;  and  the  volumes  are  offered  to  subscribers  at  a  price  so  very  reason- 
able, that  it  only  saves  the  Society  from  loss.  We  are  sure  that  every 
admirer  of  Howe  will  welcome  this  edition. 

We  cannot  leave  these  Puritan  reprints  without  calling  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  some  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  treasures  of  the  Puritan 
age  have  never  yet  been  touched.  In  this  year  of  the  bicentenary  com- 
memoration of  the  Puritans,  we  think  special  attention  should  be  called  to 
their  commentaries.  Their  expository  works  range  over  almost  every  book 
of  Scripture ;  and,  with  all  their  prolixity,  we  are  prepared  to  shew  that, 
while  their  verbal  criticism  and  their  philology  are  not  equal  to  the  modem 
works,  they  are  commentaries  of  no  common  order  in  everything  that 
developes  the  thought  of  the  sacred  writer  and  elucidates  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  As  attention  is  at  the  present  moment  turned  to  exegesis  all  over 
Christendom,  they  at  least  who  speak  the  English  tongue  owe  something 
to  what  is  already  in  their  language.  With  little  effort,  a  Puritan  Library 
of  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  might  be  reproduced  at  once. 

Church  and  State  Iwo  Hundred  Years  ago,  from  1660  to  1663.     By  Jou.n 
Stoughton.     London  :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.     1862. 

This  is  a  book  much  needed,  and  which  will  have  also  an  important  use. 
Mr  Stoughton  is  already  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  faithful  inves- 
tigator in  this  most  memorable  period  of  British  history.  This  book,  meant 
to  fit  in  to  the  bicentenary  commemoration  of  1662,  is  not  of  temporary 
interest,  but  has  an  independent  value,  as  throwing  a  fresh  light  on  all  that 
is  connected  with  the  Act  of  Conformity.  He  shews  that  Neal,  while 
trustworthy  in  general,  is  really  inaccurate,  as  well  as  superficial,  in  his 
account  of  this  Act,  and  that  fresh  materials  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  State  Paper  Office.  The  author,  who  has  had  the  use  of  these  papers, 
and  been  allowed  to  have  careful  copies  of  the  Act  as  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Parliament  rolls,  has  been  able  to  throw  more  light  on  these  three  years  of 
our  ecclesiastical  history  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  and  to  bring  out 
the  aims,  the  discussions,  and  the  actings  of  the  parties  who  had  a  share  in 
that  critical  period  which  gave  rise  to  English  Noncomformity.  His 
sketches  are  lively  and  exact  in  manner,  though  not  possessing  all  the 
breadth  of  the  historian.  He  delineates  the  king's  return,  the  Savoy  con- 
ference, the  Act  of  Conformity,  the  crisis,  and  the  persecution ;  and,  in 
an  appendix,  several  of  the  documents  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
work  are  given  in  full. 
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DOGMATICAL  THEOLOGY. 

An  Attempt  to  Explain  and  Establish  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith 

only.     In  Ten  Sermons.     By  J.  T.  O'Brien,  D.D.,  &c.,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     Second  edition. 

Dr  O'Brien's  work  on  justification  has  been  so  well  known  to  divines  for 
nearly  a  generation,  that  it  were  a  work  of  supererogation  to  do  more  than 
announce  that  we  have  now  the  second  edition  of  it,  with  various  additions 
to  the  notes.  The  avidity  with  which  this  work  w^as  sought  for,  and  the 
price  to  which  it  rose  during  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  edi- 
tions, may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  testimony  to  its  value.  It  is  a  noble 
expression  of  the  common  doctrine  of  our  Protestant  faith.  Its  value  lies 
in  this ;  and  the  author  at  its  first  publication  said,  what  the  event  con- 
firmed (p.  21) :  "  I  do  entertain  some  hopes  that  what  I  have  done  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  convince  all  who  are  accessible  to  evidence  upon  the 
point ;  that  all  Protestant  Churches,  however  separated  by  differences  in 
discipline  and  doctrine,  and  all  early  Protestant  divines  to  whom  any 
reverence  is  due,  whatever  were  their  differences  upon  other  points,  agreed 
in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  as  it  is  main- 
tained in  these  discourses." 

We  regard  the  appearance  of  this  new  edition  as  very  seasonable  at  this 
time,  for  these  reasons.  The  author  bases  his  positions  on  a  far  safer  view 
of  the  atonement  than  has  been  current  for  some  time  among  several 
evangelical  denominations — putting  the  great  question  of  justification  in 
such  a  connection  with  Christ's  atonement  (just  as  the  Reformers  did),  that 
they  stand  or  fall  together.  On  this  account  we  anticipate  from  it  the  best 
results.  It  may  be  asked  of  our  modern  Refiners,  from  Dr  O'Brien's  point 
of  view,  how  they  propose  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  their  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, since  they  have  no  material  basis,  no  work  of  vicarious  obedi- 
ence on  which  the  sentence  of  justification  may  proceed.  Again,  the 
author  unites  Christ's  death  and  obedience  as  one  work.  Thus,  speak- 
ing of  the  danger  of  separating  the  obedience  and  suffering  of  Christ,  he 
says  (p.  432) : — "  I  would  say  that  these  different  declarations  of  Holy 
Writ,  one  of  which  ascribes  to  his  death  the  same  efficacy  that  the  other 
ascribes  to  his  obedience,  only  appear  to  be  at  variance  when  his  media- 
torial work  is  divided  into  obedience  and  suffering ;  and  that  when  these 
are  regarded  as  unitep,  so  that  his  death  was  the  crowning  act  of  his 
OBEDIENCE,  all  Opposition  between  such  declarations  disappears.  This  view 
of  the  atonement  is  explained  in  Sermon  iii.  p.  89." 

We  can  so  cordially  put  our  imprimatur  on  this  work,  that  we  have 
almost  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  it ;  and  certainly  we  do  not  know 
a  volume  more  fitted  to  be  a  text-book  for  students  on  the  subject  of 
justification ;  it  is  very  much  for  our  day  what  Owen's  work  was  for  his. 
The  additions  are  chiefly  in  the  notes  ;  and  we  would  call  special  attention 
to  the  discussion  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  S. 

The  Outlines  oj  Iheology ;  or,  the  General  Principles  of  Revealed  Eeligion 
briefly  Stated.    Designed  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Students  in  Divinity. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Clark.     3  vols.    London  :  Ward  &  Co.     1862. 
These  three  volumes  appeared  at  intervals ;  the  work  is  now  complete. 
It  is  a  series  of  sermons,  such  as  is  often  delivered  by  ministers  in  Scot- 
land, and  called  a  series  of  lectures,  or  sermons,  on  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism.    The  sermons  have  been  twice  preached  to  different  congregations, 
and  bear  marks   of  having  been  carefully  prepared  for  the  press.     The 
system  is  good,  the  divisions  clear,  the  treatment  plain  and  simple.     The 
author  is  a  Baptist,  but  there  is  very  little  about  baptism.     He  is  an  In- 
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dependent  also,  and  there  as  is  little  about  independency.  lie  holds  uni- 
versal atonement.  He  distinguishes,  by  words  that  seem  to  us  to  have, 
or  that  ought  to  have,  the  same  meaning,  atonement  and  redemption. 
Viewed  Godward,  he  says,  the  death  of  Christ  is  atonement ;  viewed  man- 
ward,  it  is  redemption  :  in  the  one  sense  it  is  universal,  in  the  other  it 
is  limited.  It  is  comfortable  to  note  that  the  author  forgets  his  own 
theory  always  in  his  preaching.  It  seems  provided  only  to  help  him  over 
a  difficulty,  and  then  it  is  dropped.  From  the  books  he  reads  and  quotes, 
he  is  evidently  familiar  with  a  better  theology  than  this  would  indicate. 
Our  author  also  propounds,  in  reference  to  "  the  last  things,"  a  second 
coming  to  judgment  as  the  final  winding-up  of  this  world's  life-drama. 
He  is  modest  withal,  and  does  not  rate  his  labours  too  highly.  His  pre- 
face to  the  second  volume  tells  us  that  it  is  "  designed  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  ;"  and  he  is  happy  to  know  that  a  copy  of  his  work 
is  placed  in  a  library,  ''  for  the  consultation  of  Sabbath  and  day  scholars, 
with  their  teachers,  of  home  missionaries,  of  lay  preachers,  and  the  junior 
members  of  the  church."  With  the  drawbacks  we  have  stated,  the  volumes 
are  well  fitted  for  such  purposes.  A. 

The  Circle  of  Christian  Doctrine  :  a  Handbook  of  Faith,  framed  out  of  n 

Layman's  Experience.     By   Lord  Kinloch.     2d  Edition.     Edinburgh : 

Edmonston  &  Douglas.     1801. 

This  book  is  receiving,  and  it  deserves,  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
reading  public.  The  layman's  experience  is  that  of  a  Bible  Christian, 
who  is  brought  under  the  sanctifying  power  of  Christianity,  and  then 
calmly  reflects  on  its  doctrines  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
current  modes  of  representation.  The  writer  has,  in  no  small  measure, 
the  true  theological  gift,  though  he  has  not  dealt  with  theology  scientifi- 
cally, after  the  manner  of  divines  ;  and  the  freshness  of  the  presentation, 
and  its  liberty  from  professional  forms,  as  well  as  the  depth  and  beauty  of 
the  book,  must  commend  it  to  thoughtful  Christian  minds  in  the  community 
generally. 

The  volume  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  embracing  such  points  as  natural 
religion,  the  Trinity,  original  sin,  predestination,  the  atonement,  faith, 
assurance.  Christian  morals.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  compendious  outline  of 
the  Christian  system  of  doctrine  ;  and  the  writer  having  evidently  thought 
much,  and  with  a  practical  end  in  view,  upon  these  various  topics,  we 
might  select  passages  of  particular  value.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  re- 
marks on  the  atonement  (p.  48)  : — "  I  thus  attain  to  a  clear  and  practical 
view  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement.  I  obtain  it  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  always  considering  the  atonement  in  connection  with  mediation, 
never  abstractedly.  Christ  the  sacrifice  is  contemplated  simultaneously 
with  Christ  the  intercessor,  who  pleads  his  propitiation  on  my  behalf. 
I  do  not  thereby  displace  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  from  its  rightful 
position  in  the  gospel  scheme.  I  only  combine  it  with  an  equally  autho- 
ritative doctrine,  to  open  thereby  a  clear  way  to  its  practical  application," 
&c.  Lord  Kinloch  complains  (p.  57)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement" 
is  frequently  expounded  without  prayer  being  mentioned  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  exposition."  He  might  have  put  it  more  generally  and 
better  in  connection  with  returning  to  God,  of  which  the  cry  of  prayer  is 
only  one  expression. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  RESEARCHES  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

)yriac  Miscellanies.     By  R.  H.  Cowper.     London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

1861. 

Mr  Cowper  is  favourably  known  by  persons  labouring  in  the  compara- 
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tively  little  frequented  field  of  Syriac  literature.  The  volume  before  ua 
will  develop  his  well-won  reputation.  He  has  in  it  accumulated  a  large 
variety  of  extracts,  some  of  them  important,  and  all  of  them  interesting. 
Considering  the  extent  of  the  Syriac  element  at  the  period  of  the  greatest 
theological  activity  and  ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  Oriental  church,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  greater  measure  of  attention  should  be  directed  to  re- 
search in  this  direction.  The  volume  is  well  edited.  In  the  difference  be- 
tween the  divisions  in  the  list  of  the  fathers  assembled  at  the  first  two  general 
councils,  we  have  an  interesting  proof  of  the  ever-shifting,  political  grouping, 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  vast  empire,  a  circumstance  which  prevents 
any  ancient  map  from  being  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth  in 
its  boundaries.  The  extract  from  Diodes  (p.  51)  seems  to  us  to  bear  proof 
of  late  origin.  Mr  Cowper  has  not  told  us  that  the  extract  from  the 
Stromata  of  Clem.  Alex,  does  not  occur  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book,  aa 
we  have  it.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  passage  like  the  one  he 
gives.  The  extract  from  George,  an  Arabian  bishop  (p.  G5),  in  professedly 
quoting  from  Theodoret  E.  II.,  refers  to  a  wrong  chapter  of  his  second 
book,  and  transposes  the  personages  there  mentioned.  It  is  only  the  care- 
ful editing  of  the  volume  in  general  that  has  induced  us  to  take  these 
exceptions.  We  quite  concur  with  Mr  Cowper  in  protesting  against  the 
High  Church  bigotry  that  would  discourage  all  Syriac  research  on  account 
of  Monophysitism.  Even  were  that  charge  truer  than  it  is,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  Avay  in  which  the  followers  of  Eutychus  developed 
their  views.  We  hope  to  meet  Mr  Cowper  on  future  occasions  in  the  de- 
partment of  Syriac  research.  '  11. 

Memoirs  of  the  L'fe  and  Works  of  Bishop  Andrews.  By  the  Rev.  A.  T. 
RussEL,  Vicar  of  Whaddon,  Cambridgeshire.     Cambridge.     18G0. 

He  who  desires  to  obtain  a  deep  insight  into  the  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  relations  of  England  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  and 
the  whole  of  King  James's  reigns  will  find  a  repository  of  information  in 
this  volume.  To  the  investigator  in  ecclesiastical  annals  it  is  invaluable. 
They  who  weary  of  details  and  who  wish  historical  perspective  will  think  the 
author  too  minute  and  too  exact  in  the  literary  history  of  Andrews,  and  of 
all  that  bears  on  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  that  occupied  the  Bishop's 
pen.  But  it  is  such  a  work  of  research  that  truly  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend a  period  ;  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  goes  through 
the  labour  to  do  it  for  us.  The  references  to  books  and  to  the  discussions 
of  that  age  are  immense,  and  have  a  deep  interest  for  us ;  but  as  a  his- 
tory, it  moves  on  too  slowly,  and  picks  up  all  that  will  interest  only  those 
who  have  the  same  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  as  the  writer. 

On  one  point  this  work  is  of  essential  service,  viz.,  in  New  Testament 
criticism.  It  shews  not  only  the  character  of  our  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  the  critical  value  of  the  textus  receptus,  from  which  that 
version  was  made  by  Andrews  and  the  other  translators  associated  with 
him.  The  writer  has  paid  more  attention  to  this  point  than  many  of  the 
recent  editors,  who  have  come  to  a  too  precipitate  and  ill-judged  deprecia- 
tion of  the  textus  receptus  in  favour  of  another  text  by  Griesbach,  or  Lach- 
mann,  or  Tischendorf,  or  Tregelles.  We  wish  that  they  who  are  in  danger 
of  having  their  opinions  unhinged  on  this  point  by  Alford  and  others, 
would  consider  well  the  more  sober  and  conservative  views  brought  out  in 
this  work  in  connection  with  the  text  from  which  the  English  version  of 
the  Scriptures  was  made.  Yet  there  is  no  superstitious  over-estimate  of 
the  recepta.  The  volume  before  us  has  its  greatest  value  in  this  depart- 
ment, where  the  author  is  manifestly  quite  at  home.  (See  p.  268-3^)0.) 
In  conclusion,  we  wish  that  we  had  some  more  monographies  of  the  same 
research  and  fidelity  taking  up  other  periods  of  our  history. 
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The  Life  of  Edward  Irving.    ,By  Mrs  Oliphant.     London  :    Hurst  and 

Blacket. 

f  This  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  interesting  memoir.  The  biographer  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  delineating  Mr  Irving's  character  as  a  man,  not  only 
of  genius,  but  of  thoroughly  benevolent  disposition,  and  earnest  devotion .  The 
reader  cannot  but  admire  the  man,  even  when  he  feels  constrained  to  con- 
demn his  opinions.  The  authoress  has  not  been  equally  successful  in  her 
representation  of  his  character  as  a  theologian.  She  very  properly  repudiates 
the  idea,  which  some  have  entertained,  that  his  peculiarities  proceeded  simply 
from  vanity,  and  love  of  singularity  ;  but  she  fails  of  bringing  out  in  suffi- 
cient relief,  that  inordinate  love  of  the  mysterious,  by  which  he  was  induced 
to  envelope  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  a  cloud  of  imagery,  bright  and 
gorgeous  as  those  which  surround  the  setting  sun,  but  still  a  cloud  that  con- 
cealed their  due  proportions,  and  bewildered  the  mental  eye.  It  was  the 
same  love  of  the  mysterious  that  led  him  in  his  latter  days  to  give  himself 
up  to  those  strange  delusions,  which  threw  so  dark  a  shade  over  his  closing 
career.  Edward  Irving,  with  all  his  talent,  and  all  his  earnest  devotion,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  warning,  rather  than  an  example.  B. 

Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Rob.  Craig,  AM.,  Free'  Church,  Rothesay.    Glasgow  : 

Bryce.     1862, 

This  is  a  memoir  of  an  excellent  Scottish  minister,  who  has  recently  passed 
away  to  his  reward.  The  appearance  of  a  volume  occupied  solely  with  the 
memoir  of  a  quiet  country  pastor,  whose  life  glided  along  without  much  of 
incident,  except  that  of  the  Disruption,  may  at  first  seem  unsuitable.  But 
on  a  perusal  of  it,  it  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  deep  interest,  as  well  in  the 
scenes  of  his  pastoral  labours,  as  in  the  incidents  and  details  of  his  sojourn 
abroad. 

Brief  Memorials  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Green,  M.A.,  Missionary  to  India. 
London :  Rivington , 

Mr  Green  was  born  in  1829,  and  died  15th  August  1861.  His  public 
life  was  both  short  and  void  of  incident.  It  is  all  summed  up  in  three 
stages  ; — first,  curate  at  Folkestone  for  three  years  ;  then  a  three  years'  curacy 
at  Lambeth  ;  and  then  a  ten  months'  residence  and  missionary  work  at 
Bombay.  This  little  volume  gives  a  few  glimpses  into  his  inner  life.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  slight  tendency  to  High  Churchism,  manifest  here 
and  there,  the  memorials  are  of  one  whose  work  and  ways  are  highly  to  be 
commended.  The  narrative  is  very  readable  and  profitable,  and  is  really 
worth  the  study.  How  mysterious  are  God's  ways  !  Mr  Green  was  just 
beginning  to  preach,  had  preached  his  first  native  sermon,  when  his  tongue 
became  silent  for  ever  here  below,  and  he  was  taken  up  to  swell  the  song  of 
the  glorified  above. 

Sunsets  and  Sunshine ;  or,  Varied  Aspects  of  Life,     By  Eiiskine  Neale, 
M.A.     London  :  Longmans.     1862.     Pp.  376. 

This  is  an  odd  sort  of  book,  to  be  commended  in  one  way,  and  condemned 
in  many  ways.  It  is  to  be  commended  as  a  good  gathering  of  out  of  the  way, 
as  well  as  generally  known,  biographies,  sixty-three  in  number  !  Brief 
sketches'often  without  beginning  or  apparent  ending,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
people.  It  is  to  be  condemned  as  without  visible  aim  or  purpose  ;  without 
order  or  arrangement  of  any  visible  sort.  The  most  ordinary  arrangement  of 
males  and  females,  of  alphabetical  division  of  character  and  dates,  is  all  de- 
spised, and  the  sixty  and  three  "  strange  bedfellows  "  are  dragged  together, 
and  fastened  down  here,  like  the  dead  lying  in  a  London  churchyard,  which 
contains  lords  and  beggars,  and  all  between.     Still  it  is  worth  its  place  on 
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the  shelves,  as  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  sixty-three  people,  al)  of 
whom  had  some  small  fact  or  other  about  them  worth  knowing  and  worth 
remembering,  if  anybody's  memory  were  capacious  enough  to  hold  the  won- 
derful farrago. 

Biographies  of  Good  Women,  chiefly  ly  Contributors  to  "  The  Monthly 
Packet."  Edited  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe."  London  : 
Mozley,  6  Paternoster  Row.     1862. 

Whatever  "  The  Monthly  Packet"  may  be,  this  book  is  a  vigorous  book,  very 
unlike  the  last  noted.  It  has  a  purpose  which  we  cannot  approve  indeed — 
for  there  is  a  tone  that  pervades  it  all  through,  the  nature  of  which  the 
reader  can  easily  gather  from  this  brief  extract  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sketch  of  "  Lady  Grisell  Baillie :" — "  The  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  had 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  been  unfortunately  set  against  both  bishops 
and  a  prayer-book  !  .  .  .  And  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  minds  of  both 
parties  had  become  so  much  inflamed,  that  great  crimes  were  committed  on 
either  side  ;  and  we  have  the  pain  of  finding  the  church  (!)  upheld  by  harsh 
and  cruel  persons,  who  really  injured  her  cause  by  their  violence  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  pious  men  were  strongly  set  against  church  teaching  (I) 
and  did  not  shrink  from  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  government." 
That  is  a  specimen  of  the  history  (!)  to  be  found  in  the  book  The  volume 
is  ably  written,  though  full  of  misrepresentations  and  perversions  of  the 
truth. 


PROPHECY. 

The  Great  Exodus  ;  or,  the  Time  of  the  End.     By  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylib,  LL.D., 
London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.  1862. 

Dr  Wylie's  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  rigid  and  formal  opening  up  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy.  He  makes  it  historically  concrete,  and  dilates  in  his 
own  interesting  style  on  the  historical  fortunes  of  the  nations  which  have 
adhered  to  the  papacy,  and  the  inevitable  doom  which  has  befallen  all  who 
bade  away  from  them  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  work  will  have 
much  interest  to  all  who  give  themselves  to  trace  the  course  of  God's  moral 
government  among  men  and  nations. 

The  method  of  interpretation  which  Dr  Wylie  adopts,  is  the  historical, 
which  beyond  all  doubt  has,  in  comparison  with  other  modes,  most  to  plead 
in  its  favour.  It  is  somewhat  precipitate,  however,  to  call  any  method  "  the 
Reformation  Scheme,"  because  the  Reformers  of  the  first  age  were  careful  to 
avoid  an  Apocalyptic  method,  or  to  identify  their  movement  with  any  parti- 
cular scheme  of  prophetical  interpretation.  And  this  was  fortunate.  Calvin 
indeed  has  been  praised,  because  he  refused  to  touch  the  Apocalypse,  and  left 
it  unexpounded. 

Dr  Wylie  pursues  the  historical  method  with  all  his  well-known  ability 
and  eloquence,  and  has  furnished  us  a  very  pleasant  edifying  volume.  He  is 
more  confident  of  having  found  the  key  to  the  Apocalypse  than  many  are 
who  will  read  his  book  with  pleasure.  Amid  Preterists,  Futurists,  and 
Historicalists,  many  are  at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of  doubt  whether  the 
key  to  the  Apocalypse  is  in  any  man's  hands,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  till 
Israel  are  restored,  and  the  veil  is  lifted  off"  from  this  grand  foreshadowing  of 
the  world's  drama.  This  feeling  of  doubt  is  only  increased  when  the  Apoca- 
lyptic symbols  come  to  be  identified  with  petty  little  events,  and  as  petty 
characters,  in  some  obscure  nook  of  European  history,  of  which  the  Christian 
natives  of  Tahiti  or  Amoy,  to  whom,  of  course,  the  Apocalypse  is  as  much 
addressed  as  it  is  to  us,  probably  never  heard,  and  probably  may  never  hear. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  entertained  of  the  method  pursued,  and  of  the 
details  of  interpretation,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  Dr  Wylie's  book.    It 
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is  as  an  elegant  and  attractive  exposition  of  the  fate  of  nations  who  have  wed- 
ded themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  the  mystic  Babylon.  The  principles  of 
the  divine  moral  government  on  which  he  expatiates  are  strikingly  brought 
out,  and  applied  in  this  connection. 

Thoughts  on  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.     By  the  Rev.  William  Niven,  B.D. 
London  :  Hatchard  and  Co.,  187  Piccadilly.     1862, 

Mr  Niven  is  a  premillenarian.  In  this  volume  he  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
his  system  of  prophetic  interpretation.  Our  readers  will  hardly  expect  U8  to 
say,  we  do  not  agree  with  him.  But  it  is  pleasant  differing  from  one  who 
clothes  his  sentiments  in  so  modest  and  graceful  a  garb.  There  is  one  thing 
we  greatly  admire  in  Mr  Niven's  book  :  his  constant  use  of  Scripture  ;  and 
another  thing  we  as  greatly  admire  is,  his  constant  desire  to  be  practical. 
Mr  Niven  gladly  leaves  a  theme  when  it  goes  forward  into  a  vague  cloud- 
land,  and  comes  back  and  home,  with  an  evident  and  unmistakable  relish,  to 
the  practical  urgencies  of  present  duty.  A  full  and  free  gosf>el  pervades  the 
whole  book.  We  can  safely  say,  that  this  little  volume  contains  as  safe  an 
exposition  and  treatment  of  the  premillenarian  system  as  we  know  ;  and  it? 
style  is  chaste,  classic,  and  free  from  all  tawdry  ornament.  The  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  above  all  price,  runs  through  the  whole,  and  permeates 
the  matter  everywhere. 


THE  EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    By  the  late  Dr  John  Browit. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  and  Co.     1862.     In  two  volumes. 

We  are  happy  to  see  another,  though  the  last,  of  that  series  of  evangelical 
and  erudite  expositions  that  came  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr  John  Brown. 
We  are  told  by  the  editor,  that  this  work  was  prepared  before  any  of  the 
other  commentaries,  except  that  on  the  Galatians  ;  that  it  had  several  times 
been  delivered  to  the  students  in  the  course  of  his  prelections  ;  and  that 
though  a  posthumous  work  in  point  of  time,  it  was  thoroughly  prepared  for 
publication,  and  paragraphed,  as  well  as  provided  with  its  table  of  contents, 
by  Dr  Brown  himself. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Dr  Brown's  other  expositions,  will  be  prepared 
to  expect  the  same  peculiarities,  and  the  same  excellencies.  He  endeavoured 
to  unite  the  teaching  of  the  chair  and  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit.  The 
amount  of  practical  matter  which  he  combined  with  his  commentaries,  giving 
them  the  aspect  of  pulpit  discourses,  fully  as  mucih  as  Exegesis  properly  so 
called,  strikes  one  at  first  sight  as  a  defect ;  and  undoubtedly  it  is  so,  because 
the  two  elements  will  not  coalesce.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  closer  scrutiny 
brings  out  the  fact,  that  in  his  hands  the  practical  part  of  the  commentary, 
aiming  as  it  does  to  expand  the  thought  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  to  exhibit 
it  in  its  relations  to  the  Christian  mind,  adds  materially  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  passage.  Of  one  thing  we  are  always  forcibly  reminded  that,  along 
with  the  original  thinking  of  the  expositor — and  that  is  more  than  is  allowed 
him — ^a  vast  amount  of  thought,  supplied  by  previous  commentators,  has 
passed  through  his  mind,  and  been  assimilated  to  it  in  the  most  natural 
manner.  He  seeks  out,  too,  the  connections  of  thought  very  diligently.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  commentary,  indeed,  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  structure  of  the  epistle,  and  the  connection  of  its  parts  converging  to  one 
point.  We  may  add,  that  when  the  reader  examines  the  work  more  in  detail, 
he  finds  that  it  grows  in  his  estimation. 

In  his  brief  prolegomena,  Dr  Brown  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  epistle 
to  Paul,  and  its  destination  to  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  in  Jerusalem. 
He  speaks  with  more  hesitancy,  we  think,  than  there  is  any  room  for,  as  to 
the  date  and  place  of  the  epistle,  attaching  little  weight  to  the  phrase,  "They 
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of  Italy  salute  you  "  (chap.  xiii.  24)  as  a  proof  that  it  was  sent  from  Rome  by 
Paul.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sketches  the  scope  and 
division  of  the  epistle,  we  quote  the  following  passage.  After  stating  that 
the  epistle  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  he  says  :  "  The  first  is  by  far  the  larger 
division,  reacliing  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  down  to  the  eighteenth 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter.  The  second  commences  with  the  nineteenth  verse 
of  the  tenth  chapter,  and  extends  to  the  end  of  the  epistle.  The  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism  is  the  great  doctrine  which  the  epistle  teaches  ;  and 
constancy  in  the  faith,  and  profession  of  that  religion,  is  the  great  duty 
which  it  enjoins.  The  superiority  of  Christianity  is  illustrated  by  shewing 
that  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  not  only  the  author,  but  the  great  subject  of  that 
religion,  is  superior — first,  to  the  angels,  through  whose  instrumentality  the 
law  of  Moses  was  given  ;  secondly,  to  Moses  himself;  and  thirdly,  to  the 
Jiiwish  high  priest.  These  were  the  great  objects  of  the  admiration  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  the  author  of  the  epistle  shews  that  Jesus,  the  angel  and  Medi- 
ator of  a  better  covenant,  the  apostle  and  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession, 
infinitely  transcends  them  all.  The  comparison  with  angels  begins  at  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  ends  with  the  conclusion  of  the  second  chapter. 
The  comparison  witli  Moses  begins  with  the  third  chapter,  and  ends  at  the 
thirteenth  verse  of  the  L  urth  chapter.  The  comparison  with  the  Jewish  h'gh 
priest  begins  at  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  ends  with  the 
eightonth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter.  The  practical  part  of  the  epistle  divides 
itself  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  consisting  of  a  general  exhortation  to  constancy 
in  the  faith  and  profession  of  Christianity,  begins  at  the  nineteen  th  verse  of  the 
tenth  chapter,  and  reaches  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  chapter  ;  the  second, 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  particular  exhortations,  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  six  verses,  which  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  epistle.  It  is  of  importance  to  mark  these  great  divisions 
ot  the  epistle.  The  keeping  of  them  steadily  in  view  will  be  found  to  conduce 
materially  to  the  more  distinct  and  satisfactory  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
ot  the  statements,  and  the  force  of  the  argument  contained  in  the  epistle." 
(i.  p.  8.) 

We  might  point  out  the  many  felicities  of  exposition  found  in  these 
volumes.  The  way,  for  example,  in  which  he  views  that  key-note  of  the 
whole  epistle,  the  phrase,  "  world  to  come,"  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  is 
happy.  He  understands  by  it  neither  the  new  heavens,  nor  the  celestial 
state,  but  both,  or  the  entire  order  of  things  introduced  by  the  Messiah,  the 
whole  divine  administration  in  its  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  men  (I.  p.  89). 
His  view  of  the  best  (chap,  iv.),  and  of  being  "  partakers  of  Christ,"  may  be 
noticed  as  specimens  of  happy  and  thorough  exegesis.  The  work  is  through- 
out evangelical  and  edifying.  We  must  notice  generally,  however,  that  Dr 
Brown  is  here,  as  in  his  other  commentaries,  by  far  too  much  under  the  spell 
of  Moses  Stuart's  influence.  AVe  see  this  in  such  expositions  as  that  given 
on  Christ's  Sonship  (i.  p.  25),  and  on  Christ  being  "Heir  of  all  things," 
which  he  makes  equivalent  to  being  possessor  of  all  things,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  idea  of  Paul,  and  we  absolutely  dissent  from  it. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  from  the  German  of  Van  Oosterzee.     Edited  by 
Dr  Lange  of  Bonn.     Edinburgh  :  Clark.     1862. 

The  gospel  of  St  Luke,  in  Dr  Lange's  theological  and  Homiletical  com- 
mentary, was  committed  to  the  celebrated  Dutch  preacher.  Van  Oosterzee, 
who  here  comes  before  us  as  an  able  expositor.  It  is  a  judicious  comment- 
*'*y — giving  a  natural,  rather  than  a  profound,  exegesis.  The  writer  ia 
known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  Jesus,  a  second  edition  of  which,  in  Dutch, 
is  passing  through  the  press ;  and  this  commentary  possesses  its  chief  value 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  comes  from  one  whose  mind  has  been  much  led 
to  ponder  the  life  of  Jesus,  with  the  further  attributes  of  freshness,  flexi- 
bility, and  condensation  of  matter  greater  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
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oratorical  cast  of  his  mind.  We  have  incidental  allusions  to  phases  of 
Dutch  thought,  but  fewer  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  than  \?e 
should  have  wished — Oosterzee  thinking  it  his  duty,  perhaps,  to  keep  these  in 
abeyance,  while  addressing  himself  to  a  German  public.  But,  as  a  com- 
mentary, it  has  merits  which  cannot  be  questioned,  evincing  an  intense 
desire  to  get  deeper  into  the  life  of  Christ.  We  see  here  how  much  the 
Dutch  theologians  are  formed  by  German  ideas,  for  it  is  all  over  German. 
The  translation  is,  in  general,  faithful  and  correct. 

Discussions  on  the  Gospds.    By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Roberts,  M.A.,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  St  John's  Wood.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1862. 

The  object  of  these  discussions  is  to  establish  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
for  the  most  partspoke  Greek — Diodati's  theory  "de  Christo  Graece  loquente." 
The  substance  of  a  work  published  by  Mr  Roberts  three  years  ago,  revised 
and  corrected,  is  found  engrossed  in  the  present  volume,  in  which  he  has 
brought  together  a  great  amount  of  learning,  and  turned  it  to  account  with 
no  small  ingenuity.  He  adduces  proofs  of  the  general  prevalence  of  Greek 
in  Palestine,  during  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  points  out  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  ;  collects  evidence  from  the  inscriptions  and  coins 
which  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  refers  to  the  Jewish  writers,  who  com- 
posed their  works  in  Greek.  He  branches  out  his  argument  into  what  is 
more  general  and  more  special,  and  has  left  scarcely  any  corner  unransacked 
that  can  supply  evidence  on  the  point  which  he  seeks  to  establish.  The 
arguments  are  not  all  of  equal  value  ;  some  are  merely  ingenious. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  research  of  which  we  have  here  the  fruit,  and  we 
cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  the  sound  scholarship  which  the  author 
displays  will  be  made  available  for  something  less  hypothetical  in  sacred 
learning.  Many  go  a  great  way  with  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hug,  that  there  were  a  number  of  Greek-speak- 
ing cities  and  communities  along  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  and  also 
in  the  interior  (compare  what  is  saidat  p.  638  of  this  number) ;  still,  there  is  a 
d;int!;er  in  making  a  too  sweeping  and  a  too  hasty  generalisation.  The  con- 
clusion would  be  easier  if  we  could  assume  a  large  colonization  of  any  portion 
of  the  country  by  a  Greek-speaking  race.  As  to  the  fixity  of  language,  the 
population  of  Wales,  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  tenaciously 
retaining  their  language,  from  the  Roman  conquest  to  this  hour,  furnish 
evidence  unfavourable  to  a  people  changing  their  language.  No  doubt,  the 
writer  says  (p.  261),  "  The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  common,  objections  is 
of  a  purely  a  priori  character.  It  rests  on  the  alleged  tenacity  of  vernacu- 
lar language,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  special  un- 
likelihood which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  that  any  other 
tongue  should  have  supplanted  their  ancient  national  language.  I  need  not 
remind  the  readers  of  this  work,  that  1  do  not  contend  that  the  ancestral 
language  of  the  Jews  had  been  supplanted  by  any  other  in  the  days  of 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  but  merely  that  it  had  been  superseded  for  all  pub- 
lic and  literary  purposes  by  the  general  employment  of  Greek.  Hebrew, 
in  a  modified  form,  was  still,  I  believe,  extant,  and  used  pretty  freely  through- 
out the  country — as  the  Celtic  language  is,  at  the  present  day,  in  several 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  English  is,  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part  employed 
on  all  public  occasions."  The  difficulty  here  is,  that  a  speaker,  addressing 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  would  have  a  gulf  between  him  and  them  if 
he  did  not  appeal  to  them  through  the  medium  of  ordinary  communication  ; 
and  the  "  Ephphathas"  (Mark  vii.  34),  the  "Talitha  cumi"  (Matt.  v.  41), 
and  other  words,  introduced  with  the  phrase  "which,  being  interpreted," 
would  seem  to  teach  that  there  was  the  use  of  Aramaeic  to  a  large  extent,  if 
not  to  a  larger  extent  by  our  Lord,  than  the  use  of  Greek.  The  application 
of  this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  coincidences  found  in  the  evangelists 
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is  interesting,  and  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
He  says  (p.  437), — "  My  hypothesis,  then,  is  simply  this — theLord  Jesus  Christ 
SPOKE  IN  Greek,  and  the  evangelists  independently/  narrated  his  actions,  and 
reported  his  discourses  in  the  same  language  which  he  had  himself  employed. 
This  theory  I  propose  as  adequate  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  three  first  gospels,  and  thus,  as  marked  out  by  its  sufficiency, 
no  less  than  by  its  simplicity,  from  all  those  that  have  preceded  it."  He 
holds  strongly,  and  we  think  correctly,  that  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  and  that  the  whole  New  Testament  canon  was  given  to  the 
church  in  that  language. 

With  regard  to  this  whole  theory,  we  are  convinced  that  no  simple  solution 
of  the  harmonising  gospels  can  be  given.  The  defect  of  this  hypothesis, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester's,  if  applied  as  the  only  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  the  harhionising  gospels,  is,  that  it  wears  the  appearance  too  much 
of  a  make-shift.  We  allow  its  legitimacy  as  a  hypothesis  when  we  are 
not  required  to  take  too  much  for  granted  ;  but  it  seems,  when  applied 
universally,  too  easy  and  too  short  a  cut  to  get  rid  of  the  diflSculty.  And 
then,  it  cannot  be  pressed  further  than  a  hypothesis  till  this  prevalence  of 
Greek  is  established  as  a  fact  beyond  question.  If  this  hypothesis  labours 
under  one  defect,  so  far  at  least  as  its  universal  application  is  concerned, 
Mr  Koberts's  theory  of  "a  twofold  authorship"  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (p.  206)  is  inadmissible  for  the  very  opposite  reason — it  is  too  com- 
plex and  cumbrous. 

We  discover  in  this  work  a  deep  reverence  for  the  sacred  oracles,  sound 
learning,  and  a  manly  love  of  truth,  which  we  fully  appreciate  ;  and,  hav- 
ing calmly  examined  his  theory,  we  have  to  avow  that,  while  it  is  by  no 
means  inadmissible  to  some  extent,  criticism  must  be  guarded  against 
coming  to  positions  which  may  be  found  afterwards  to  be  untenable,  and 
which,  at  the  best,  are  a  little  too  mechanical. 

Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.    By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Green,  M.A.    London  : 
Bagster  &  Sons.     New  edition.     1862. 

Among  the  services  which  Mr  Bagster  has  rendered  to  the  study  of 
Scriptnre,  the  publication  of  this  Grammar,  and  also  of  the  Lexicon  pre- 
pared by  Mr  Green,  must  be  specially  mentioned.  This  Grammar  is  a 
scholarly  little  manual,  preparing  the  way  for  Winer,  the  great  master  of 
New  Testament  grammar,  and  it  may  accompany,  too,  the  use  of  Winer. 
Some  of  Mr  Green's  rules  are  more  precise  and  clearer  than  the  rules  as 
expressed  in  Winer's  language,  while  the  occasional  applications  of  the 
rules  to  particular  passages  are  sometimes  a  brief  commentary,  and  for  the 
most  part  important. 

Ihoughts  on  Holy  Scripture.     By  Lord  Bacon,  compiled  by  J.  G.  Hall, 
Fortplain,  N.Y.     Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  &  Co.     1862. 

These  thoughts  of  the  great  philosopher  are  felicitous  and  remarkable 
reflections,  treasures  of  astonishing  wisdom.  How  far  Bacon  lived  on  Scrip- 
ture as  the  food  of  his  soul  thesejpassages  sufficiently  shew ;  and  they  rise  to  a 
region  of  Christian  knowledge,  perhaps  we  should  say  Christian  experience 
and  sanctified  wisdom,  certainly  far  beyond  what  Newton  or  Locke  ever 
reached  in  handling  the  Scripture  themes.  Proper  comments  they  are  not, 
nor  are  they  even  what  Bacon  calls  "  first  Sowings  of  Scripture."  Though 
some  of  them  are  direct  and  purposed  comments  upon  the  Scripture,  others 
are  only  incidental  remarks  found  scattered  in  his  various  papers,  d?nd  put 
together  by  the  compiler,  so  as  to  give  in  their  pi-esent  setting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  some  portions  of  almost  all  the  books  of 
Scripture.     The  publisher  has  done  well  to  reprint  them  for  readers  in  this 
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country.  We  quote  two  of  the  thoughts  (p.  272)  : — "  Prosperity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  Old  'lestaraent,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which 
carrieth  a  greater  benediction  and  a  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour." 
Again,  p  353,  he  says  on  Scripture,  as  if  to  meet  what  Jowett  says  upon 
the  interpreting  of  iScripture  like  any  other  book  : — "  Notwithstanding,  this 
much  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Scriptures,  being  given  by  inspiration, 
and  not  by  human  reason,  do  differ  from  all  other  books  in  the  author, 
which,  by  consequence,  doth  draw  on  some  difference  to  be  used  by  the  ex- 
positor. For  the  inditer  of  them  knew  four  things  which  no  man  attains 
to  know,  which  are,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  perfection 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  future  suc- 
cession of  all  ages." 


PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  AND  SERMONS. 

The  Last  Day  of  our  Lords  Passsion.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  LL.D. 
Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  &  Douglas.     18G2. 

Though  there  are  passages  in  this  volume  not  satisfactory,  the  conception 
of  it  is  good.  It  is  a  series  of  pictorial  sketches,  bringing  out  the  events  and 
scenes  which  fill  up  the  last  day  of  our  Lord's  passion.  The  author  has  to 
a  large  extent  avoided  doctrine,  giving  the  facts.  Where  doctrinal  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Christ  have  become  so  full  and  so 
numerous  that  the  freshness  of  the  scenes  themselves  threaten  to  become 
less  real  to  the  mind,  it  is  well  to  go  back  to  facts,  to  the  basis  of  fact  on 
which  Christianity  rests ;  and  we  think  Dr  Ilanna  has  done  well  to  reproduce 
the  simple  facts,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  a  pleasant  variety, 
and  it  gives  vividness,  also,  to  our  conception  of  the  Lord's  real  humanity. 
But  this  might  have  been  done  equally  well  and  better  by  a  more  doctrinal 
setting.  The  volume  is  fresh,  and  the  simple,  lucid,  and  elegant  delinea- 
tion must  make  it  highly  attractive  to  tasteful  readers. 

If  the  volume  brings  out  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  and  how  he  thought, 
and  spoke,  and  acted  in  the  various  scenes  of  this  last  day  of  his  passion, 
we  must  add  that  the  testim.  ny  to  his  Deity  av.d  to  his  divine  Sonship  is 
equally  full.  This  is  evidently  dear  to  the  writer's  heart,  as  appears  from  this 
striking  passage  (p.  72)  : — "  Two  separate  questions  were  put  to  Christ,  the 
one  whether  he  claimed  to  be  the  Christ,  the  other  whether  he  claimed  to 
be  the  Son  of  God.  These  were  not  identical.  The  latter  title  was  not  one 
which  either  Scripture  or  Jewish  usage  had  attached  to  the  ^Tessiah.  The 
patent  act  of  blasphemy  which  our  Lord  was  considered  as  having  perpe- 
trated in  presence  of  the  Council  was  not  his  having  asserted  his  Messiah- 
ship,  but  his  having  appropriated  the  other  title  to  himself.  ....  He 
heard,  and  heard  without  explanation  or  remonstrance,  sentence  of  deatli 
passed  upon  him,  for  no  other  reason  whatever  but  his  making  that  claim. 
On  any  other  supposition  but  that  of  his  having  been  really  that  which  his 
judges  regarded  him  as  asserting  that  he  was,  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  of  his  true  and  proper  divinity,  this  passage  of  the  Redeemer's  life  be- 
comes worse  than  unmeaning  in  our  eyes.  There  would  be  something  more 
here  than  the  needless  flinging  away  of  a  life  by  the  absence  of  all  attempt 
to  remove  the  misconception  (if  misconception  it  had  been)  upon  which  the 
death  sentence  had  been  based.  If  only  a  man,  if  not  the  co-eternal,  co- 
equal Son  of  the  Father,  in  speaking  of  himself  as  he  did  before  that  Jewish 
Council,  Jesus  was  guilty  of  an  extent,  an  audacity,  an  effrontery  of  preten- 
sion which  the  blindest,  wildest,  most  arrogant  religious  enthusiast  has 
never  Exceeded.  The  only  way  to  free  his  character  as  a  man  from  the 
stain  of  such  egregious  vanity  and  presumption,  is  to  recognise  him  as  the 
Son  of  the  Highest.  If  the  divinity  that  was  in  him  be  denied,  the 
humanity  no  longer  stands  stainless." 
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In  portraying  the  conflict  as  it  thickens,  Dr  Hanna  is  generally  happy 
in  the  setting  given  to  the  facts,  and  in  the  mode  of  harmonising  them. 
We  might  take  exception  to  the  sketch  of  Judas's  motives.  But  the  chief 
defect  of  the  whole  is  the  want  of  two  points  necessary  to  give  a  correct  de- 
lineation of  these  closing  scenes — the  place  which  our  Lord  occupied,  and 
his  consciousness  of  it.  Without  the  introduction  of  these,  the  scene  of  the 
desertion  becomes  a  mystery  and  an  enigma.  Though  it  was  not  the  plan 
of  the  book  to  enter  into  the  wide  field  of  doctrine,  correctne.'^s  of  delinea- 
tion required  theauthorto  point  out  that  our  Lord  accepted,  and  was  conscious 
of  occupying,  the  conditions,  and  obligations,  and  doom  of  our  humanity, 
not  in  mere  Docetic  semblance,  but  in  reality ;  that  he  was  conscious  of  being 
under  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  of  being  made  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21),  and  of  being 
made  a  curse  for  us  (Gal.  iii.  13),  and  yet  conscious,  amid  all  that  hiding  of 
the  Father's  face,  that  he  was  his  beloved  Son. 

Dr  Hanna's  explanation  of  the  physical  cause  of  the  Lord's  death  is  in- 
teresting. It  is  the  same  explanation  that  is  given  by  Dr  Stroud,  and  it  is 
here  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  three  eminent  medical  men,  Drs  Begbie, 
Simpson,  and  Struthers.  Though  we  would  not  dogmatise,  we  as  little  take 
exception  to  this  view,  which  shews  in  a  new  light  the  awfulness  of  the  de- 
sertion, and  the  meaning  of  substitution. 

The  Practical  Power  of  Faith  ;  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  popular  Discourses 
on  part  of  the  Wth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrevjs.  By  T.  Bin  net. 
3d  Edition.     London  :  Ward  k  Co. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  simply  to  call  attention  to  this 
third  edition.  It  contains  a  new  preface,  but  substantially  the  same  matter 
as  the  editions  of  1830  and  1844.  The  volume  is  a  pretty  fair  and  favourable 
specimen,  both  of  Mr  Binney's  matter  and  manner.  We  are  far  from  agreeing 
with  all  that  he  sayf ,  but  we  never  find  him  saying  anything  that  is  not  both 
well  said  and  worth  saying.  Even  when  we  think  him  wrong,  we  remember 
that  it  is  Mr  Binney  who  is  going  wrong,  and  he  has  a  power  of  compelling 
men  to  weigh  and  re-examine  their  first  principles.  Mr  Binney  knows  what 
he  is  doing,  and  does  not  speak  at  random  ;  he  fights  not  as  they  who  beat 
the  air. 

Joseph  and  his  Brethren  ;  "  Which  Things  are  an  Allegory."  By  Reginald 
CouRTENAT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kingston,  Jamaica.  London  :  Hatchard  & 
Co.     1862. 

The  typology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  inexhaustible  field  of  labour,  and 
a  field  that  repays  all  the  care  and  culture  bestowed  upon  it.  President 
Edwards  has  a  valuable  gathering  of  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  historical 
types  of  Christ ;  materials,  or  a  collection  of  materials,  with  which  he  evi- 
dently intended  to  commence  a  building  at  some  future  day.  This  slim  little 
volume,  however,  is  not  typology  but  allegory.  Opinions  difier  widely  on  the 
extent  to  which  this  allegorical  mode  of  treating  Old  Testament  history  is 
warrantable  or  safe,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  author  has  not  pushed  it  too 
far.  But  the  whole  is  wrought  out  with  evident  care  and  conscientiousness. 
We  have  no  objection  to  a  suggestive  exposition,  but  to  say  that  the  historical 
record  was  meant  to  teach  all  that  the  writer  finds  in  it,  gives  us  pause.  The 
points  of  comparison  are  all  touched  by  one  who  evidently  loves  his  subject. 
A  true  book  will  come  to  be  written  some  day  on  this  theme. 

The  History  of  Joshua  Viewed  in  Connection  with  the  Topography  of 
Canaan,  and  the  Custom  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.  By  the  Kev. 
TnoRNLEY  Smith.     Edinburgh  :  William  Oliphant  &  Co. 

In  eighteen  chapters  the  author  follows  Joshua  through  the  whole  of  his 
eventful  history.     The  work  is  carefully  and  creditably  done.    The  author's 
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reading  is  pretty  extensive  ;  he  appears  to  be  familiar  with  the  best  writers  on 
Palestine.  His  style  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  volume  seems  to  us  to  be  de- 
fective chiefly  in  one  thing  only — the  suggestion  of  the  truths  partly  doctrinal 
and  partly,  also,  in  some  measure,  typical — taught  by  the  life  of  Joshua  in  its 
successive  stages.  With  that  solitary  exception,  the  volume,  so  far  as  we  see, 
is  highly  commendable. 

Sermon  on  Holy  Communion.    By  Rev.  Hekby  Bell,  Nottingham. 
London :  Wertheim  k  Macintosh.     1862. 

Twelve  short  sacramental  sermons,  with  appropriate  texts,  well  and  ju- 
diciously handled.  There  is  no  breadth,  depth,  or  novelty  of  theological 
statement.  It  is  the  plain  ordinary  matter,  but  treated  in  a  way  that  shews 
the  writer  has  made  the  matter  his  own.  Here  and  there  are  modes  of  expres- 
sion we  would  prefer  to  see  altered,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  agree  with  the 
author,  and  have  found  his  little  book  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  and  very 
suggestive. 

The  Fall  of  Man :    Five  Sermons  preached  at  CaUy,  N.  JB.,  during  Lent, 
1862.    By  the  Rev.  Puilip  F.  Elliot,  M.A.     London :  Wertheim.  "  1862. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  as  to  the  last-named  volume.  The  state- 
ments of  truth  are  cautious,  and  the  author  never  trenches  on  forbidden 
ground,  nor  seeks  to  rise  above  what  is  written, 

The  Sanctuary  at  Home;  or,  Lord's  Day  Services  and  Sermons  for  Christian 
Invalids.  By  Rev.  R.  Dick  Duncan,  15read  Street.  Edinburgh:  Oliphant 
&  Co.    1862.  

We  think  this  volume  a  happy  thought,  and  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  many 
other  ministers  ;  the  providing  of  a  Sunday  portion  for  the  Christian  sick. 
The  execution  is  successful,  as  the  thought  is  happy  ;  the  volume  providing 
a  savoury  religious  service  for  a  few  Lord's  days  in  succession.  The  doctrine 
is  sound,  forcibly  put,  and  the  tone  is  devotional  and  spiritual. 

New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles.    By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  A.M.,  Minister  of 
Fitzroy  Chapel.     London:  Hatchard.     1862. 

This  little  volume  is  another  of  the  replies  to  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  and 
was  first  published  in  the  columns  of  a  London  newspaper,  now  extinct. 
There  is  much  smartness  in  the  style,  and  many  observations  that  shew  a 
considerable  insight  into  the  bearings  of  theology.  But  there  is  also  much 
vagueness  about  it.  The  volume  contains  an  added  essay,  on  which  the  author 
most  prides  himself:  "An  Analogy  between  the  Controversy  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  that  on  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration."  If  he  had 
said  an  Analogy  between  the  Eternal  Word  and  the  Written  Word,  and  drawn 
it  cautiously  and  carefully  out  in  the  style  of  Bishop  Butler,  he  might  have 
done  good  service  and  established  weighty  truth.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  his  analogies,  nor  in  the  deductions  at 
which  he  arrives.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that,  although  there  be  an 
analogy  between  the  eternal  and  the  written  Word,  there  must  therefore  be 
an  analogy  between  the  controversies  that  have  arisen  concerning  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Leaders  of  Revival.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Hitib,  Wooler.     Edinburgh: 
Kennedy.     1862. 

An  admirable  sketch  of  Augustin,  Bernard,  Rutherford .  They  are  delineated 
accurately,  and  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  their  peculiarities,  under  the 
general  title,  "  Leaders  of  Revival " — a  term  expressive  of  their  true  place  in 
history.  ^ 

^*^  Other  new  works,  which  our  space  has  not  allowed  us  to  analyse,  will 
be  noticed  in  our  ne.rt  Number.  ^ 
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Art.  I. — Jeremy  Taylor* 

A  Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesi/iiiff.      By  Jeremy  T.\tlor,  D.D. 
London.     John  Hutchard&  Son.     1834. 
,  IIoli/  Living  and  Dying.      By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.      Thomas  Wardie. 
*»         Philadelphia.     1835. 

Discourses  on    Various  Subjects.      By  Jeremy  Taylor,    D.D.      In  three 

volumes.     London  :  Longmans  &  Hui-st,     1807. 
Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.     By  the  Right  Rev.  Reginald 
IIeber.     Hartford  :  F.  J.  Huntington.     1832. 

Jeremy  Taylor  lias  beea  called,  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
the  "  most  learned  and  eloquent,  most  candid  and  amiable  of 
divines."  This  is  pretty  strong  eulogy.  We  cannot  endorse  it 
without  some  emphatic  exceptions.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  another  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  com- 
bined in  himself  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  gifts.  His  memory 
was  a  museum  of  learning;  his  fancy  rioted  in  imagery,  beauti- 
ful, striking,  and  grotesque ;  he  could  scarcely  make  a  syllo- 
gism without  overloading  it  with  similes  or  metaphors,  and  the 
iron  of  his  logic — for  he  was  at  times,  withal,  a  forcible  reasoner 
— is,  for  the  most  part,  buried  out  of  sight,  under  a  drapery  of 
language  as  rich  in  quality  and  hue  as  the  product  of  oriental 
looms. 

Nor  can  any  one  doubt  his  piety.     His  religion  may  some- 

*  This  article  appeared  in  the  April  Number  of  the  Fresbyterian  Quarterly 
JReview  (American). — Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  R. 
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times  run  into  religionism,  and  the  poet  preacher  sometimes 
reminds  us  of  Chateaubriand  and  Laniartine  ;  but  he  was  not, 
like  the  first,  a  charlatan  in  theology,  nor,  like  the  last,  an 
inspired  dreamer  over  his  own  woes.  With  all  its  lighter  ad- 
juncts, his  character  had  a  manly  basis,  and  his  attamments  a 
solid  foundation  of  studious  application. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  although  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Rowland  Taylor,  who  was  Cranmer's  chaplain, 
and  a  martyr  under  Queen  Mary.  He  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
in  1613,  and,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  entered  Caius  Col- 
lege as  a  sizar,  a  poor  scholar.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  woa 
any  college  emolument  or  honorary  distinction.  In  1633, 
having  finished  his  university  course,  he  was  employed  by  his 
chamber-fellow,  Risden,  to  supply  his  place  for  a  short  time  in 
the  Lectureship  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  Here  his  graceful 
person  and  elocution,  and  richness  of  style  and  argiiment,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Laud,  just  made  archbishop.  Laud 
praised  the  sermon,  and  only  objected  to  his  preaching  in  Lon- 
don on  account  of  his  youth.  With  characteristic  vivacity, 
Taylor  begged  pardon  for  that  fault,  and  promised,  "  if  he  lived, 
he  would  amend  it"  The  archiepiscopal  bigot  had  one  merit. 
He  patronized  genius,  and  Taylor  was  placed  by  him  in  the 
College  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

Here  Taylor  was  in  his  element.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
archbishop,  his  wants  were  provided  for,  and  he  gave  himself 
up  to  study.  For  three  or  four  years,  while  Hampden  was 
resisting  the  illegal  ship-money  tax,  and  Laud  was  forcing  the 
liturgy  down  the  throats  of  Knox's  countrymen,  Taylor  pored 
over  all  sorts  of  literature,  the  Fathers  and  the  Roman  poets, 
Isaiah  and  Seneca,  Aristotle  and  St  PauL  Busy  years  these 
were  for  him,  and  the  scholar  had  little  leisure  or  taste  to  mix 
himself  up  in  the  poUtical  turmoil  that  was  fast  bringing  Eng- 
land to  the  verge  of  revolution. 

Early  in  163fi,  the  Bishop  of  London  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Uppingham,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  could  no  longer 
ignore  the  great  national  conflict  that  was  going  on.  Laud's 
fatal  friendship  and  the  patronage  of  the  ill-fated  king,  whom 
"  he  was  the  first  (164<2)  to  join  at  Oxford,  led  him  to  publish 
his  treatise  on  "  Episcopacy  Asserted."  The  king  was  not  un- 
grateful. He  made  Taylor  a  D.D.  But  the  Presbyterians  had 
now  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  national  councils,  and  Taylor 
paid  the  price  of  his  distinction  in  the  loss  of  his  benefice. 
The  rectory  of  Uppingham  was  sequestered,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  young  incumbent,  with  two  sons, — he  had  just  lost 
his  wife, — was  left  without  the  means  of  support. 

The  years  that  followed  were  embittered  by  hardship.  He 
was  oppressed  with  pecuniary  difficulties.     Some  relief  came 
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ifrom  his  wealthy  and  powerful  patron,  Christopher  Hatton. 
But,  embarked  in  the  king's  cause,  and  sometimes  serving  as 
army  chaplain,  he  was  tossed  on  the  waves  by  which  that  cause 
was  finally  wrecked.  "  In  the  great  storm  which  dashed  the 
vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,"  he  was  cast,  he  says,  **  on 
the  coast  of  Wales."  Here,  in  his  "  little  boat,"  he  "  cast 
-anchor,  thinking  to  ride  safely ;"  but  the  storm  followed  me, 
he  says,  "  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor." 

In  plain  language,  Taylor  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliar 
mentary  forces.  He  had  friends  among  them,  however,  who 
generously  and  successfully  exerted  themselves  for  his  release. 
Perhaps  his  intercourse  with  the  Independents  of  the  army  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  the  noble  views  of  toleration  which  are 
■embodied  in  his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying."  It  was  not  long 
after  his  release  that  the  work  appeared — a  work  which,  for 
style,  sentiment,  and  eloquence,  holds  the  foremost  rank  in 
an  age  when  Milton  held  the  pen.  It  was  composed  under 
*'  grievous  disadvantages ;  in  adversity  and  want,  without  books 
or  leisure ; "  possibly,  at  least  in  part,  while  a  prisoner  of  the 
parliamentary  army. 

But  to  the  author  little  present  advantage  came  from  his 
book.  It  pleased  neither  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  day. 
It  was  too  liberal  for  Laud  and  his  school,  and  the  simple  fact 
that  it  came  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Episcopacy  As- 
se]-ted,"  robbed  it  of  favour  at  the  hands  of  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  Taylor  kept  school  to  support  himself.  He 
was  left  unmolested  in  his  retirement,  and  his  leisure  was  de^ 
voted  to  study.  The  fruits  of  his  application  soon  began  to 
appear.  HLs  "Great  Exemplar"  was  a  decided  success.  It 
was  extensively  popular,  and  contributed  to  determine  the  char 
racter  of  the  publications  that  followed.  These  were  his  "  Ser- 
mons for  the  Year,"  consisting  of  fifty-two  discourses,  and  his 
■"  Holy  Living  and  Dying." 

In  the  first  of  these  he  advanced  novel  views  on  the  nature 
of  original  sin.  The  venerable  Sanderson,  of  his  own  church, 
deplored  with  warmth,  and  even  with  tears,  what  he  considered 
Taylor's  Pelagian  errors.  Others  were  not  less  grieved.  They 
remonstrated  ;  some  of  them  would  have  gone  farther.  Taylor 
explained,  but  his  explanations  were  not  satisfactory.  He  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  be  left  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies 
quietly,  so  that  he  might  "  seasonably  publish "  the  first  three 
books  of  his  Cases  of  Conscience.  To  this  end  he  put  forth  ^ 
laboured  vindication  of  his  views.  These  were  such,  however, 
that  his  biographer,  Heber,  does  not  defend  them.  Taylor  was 
infected  with  Laud's  Arminianism,  if  not  worse  than  that.  Htf 
shewed,  at  least,  that  the  most  splendid  oratorical  gifts  and 
.abundant  skiU  in  casuistry  are  not  enough  to  constitute  a  soiuid 
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divine.  His  vocation  was  elsewhere  than  in  the  field  of  doc- 
trine. He  seems,  at  last,  to  have  become  conscious  of  it  him- 
self; but  it  was  not  without  some  bitter  lessons  first.  Hard  thing.s 
were  said  of  him,  or  rather  of  his  theologizing,  for  all  loved  the 
man.  They  galled  him  sorely.  He  did  not  bear  them  with 
the  equanimity  of  a  philosopher  or  the  patience  of  a  Christian. 

Altogether  these  were  hard  times  for  the  poor  bishop.  Do- 
mestic calamity  embittered  his  spirit.  He  buried  two  sons 
with  the  small-pox.  He  longed  for  London  books  and  London 
society,  to  divert  his  mind.  But  he  had  not  the  means  to  escape 
from  his  Welsh  prison.  Once  or  twice  a  year  he  would  manage- 
to  get  to  the  metropolis,  to  visit  his  friends  and  look  after  the 
publishing  of  his  books.  These  were  seasons  to  him  of  rare 
enjoyment.  He  preached  in  London,  sometimes  without  being 
disturbed.  There  he  met  his  dear  friend  and  correspondent, 
Evelyn,  of  the  "Diary."  There  he  fell  in  with  Berkeley,  Boyle, 
and  Williams,  Evelyn's  scientific  friends,  who  admired  his  "rare- 
burning-glass."  There  he  heard  rumours  that  sometimes  excited 
his  hopes,  and  learned  what  plans  Usher  had  on  foot  to  secure 
of  Cromwell  "Liberty  of  Prophesying."  But  friends  gathered 
round  him.  Evelyn's  annuity  helped  him  somewhat.  His 
books  were  gaining  reputation,  and  as  he  Avorked  on,  storing 
his  mind  with  the  treasures  of  learning,  and  pouring  forth,  in 
strange  profusion,  the  exhaustless  riches  of  his  genius,  the  cloud 
sometimes  lifted,  and  let  in  rays  of  sunshine. 

At  length  there  was  a  call  for  him  from  Ireland,  At  first 
he  declined  the  invitation,  for  he  was  to  alternate  with  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  he  was  not  disposed  "  to  serve  in  a  semicircle, 
where  a  Presbyterian  and  himself  would  be  like  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  one  up  and  the  other  down,"  But  a  better  invita- 
tion presented  itself,  and  he  accepted  it.  His  abilities  and 
liberality  had  made  him  friends  even  among  the  opposite  party, 
and  CromAvell  gave  him  a  passport,  and  protection  for  himself 
and  family,  under  his  sign  manual  and  privy  signet.  He  took 
up  his  residence  not  far  from  Lisburne,  and  preached  to  a  small 
congrega'ion  of  loyalists  in  the  half-ruined  church  of  Kilulta. 
Here  he  enjoyed  leisure,  poverty,  and  study.  It  was  a  kind 
of  honourable  exile,  but  it  enabled  him  to  complete  his  "Ductor 
Duhitantium,"  his  favourite  work.  He  thirsts  for  literary  news. 
He  writes  to  London,  to  know  what  new  books  have  been 
brought  out.  But  his  mind  is  at  ease,  and  he  little  expects 
the  great  change  that  is  soon  to  follow, 

A  casual  visit  to  London,  at  the  opportune  moment,  enabled 
him  to  set  his  hand  to  the  loyal  address  to  the  king,  who  was 
just  returning  to  England.  He  was  thus  entitled  to  notice, 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  accounted  a  reward  of  hLs  fidelity, 
when  he  was  almost  immediately  promoted  to  the  see  of  Down- 
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■and  Connor.     At  Ormonds  recommendation,  he  was  shortly 
after  elected  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

But  his  constitution  had  already  begun  to  give  way.  Trial, 
anxiety,  close  application  to  study,  and  domestic  afflictions 
rather  than  the  weight  of  years,  had  crushed  his  frame.  But 
even  his  weakness  and  feebleness  could  not  repress  his  ener- 
gies. He  wrought  to  the  last  with  untiring  assiduity  ;  and, 
while  we  can  scarcely  reconcile  his  harsh  dealing  toward  the 
Presbyterians  with  the  principles  so  eloquently  advocated  in 
his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  we  can  doubt  neither  liis  piety 
nor  the  conscious  integrity  of  his  c'»nrso.  He  di-^-d  August 
13.  1667,  and  in  him  was  extinguish^xl  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  the  English  Church. 

Our  first  emotions,  in  the  perusal  of  Taylor's  writings,  are 
those  of  surprise  and  admiration.  His  thoughts  do  not  gene- 
rally strike  us  as  by  any  means  profound  ;  indeed,  they  are 
oftentimes  quite  commonplace  ;  but  the  obvious  truism  is  so 
adroitly  pi'esented,  enriched  with  such  gorgeous  or  novel  fan- 
cies, or  applied  in  such  an  unexpected  manner,  that  it  is  a.s  if 
the  humble  Jewish  maiden  were  suddenly  transformed  into  the 
queen  of  Ahasuerus.  As  we  progress  we  are  alternately  de- 
lighted, amused,  impressed  or  disgusted,  while  the  author  calls 
us  to  revel  with  him  in  a  domain  all  his  own,  where  the  most 
surprising  beauties,  the  most  splendid  images,  the  loftiest 
thoughts,  and  the  most  quaint,  homely,  or  even  repulsive  illus- 
trations, intermingled  with  scraps  of  learned  lore,  are  flung 
abroad  with  a  truly  oriental  profusion.  There  is  no  lack  of 
logic,  learning,  wit,  or  devotion  ;  and  sometimes  all  seem 
strangely  blended  in  a  single  paragraph  ;  but  the  logic  is  often 
almost  invisible  beneath  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  the  learning 
is  a  conglomerate  of  pagan  and  Christian  lore  ;  the  wit  is  often- 
est  struck  out  by  a  keen  sense  of  ridiculous  incongruities  ;  and 
the  devotion,  sometimes  breathed  forth  in  the  loftiest  strains 
of  eloquence,  is  not  unfrequently  marred  by  some  odd  conceit  or 
ludicrous  image  that  provokes  a  smile  upon  the  gravest  features. 

In  his  wonderful  command  of  language,  in  his  fertility  of 
illustration,  in  the  promptitvide  with  which  he  can  marshal 
facts  and  incidents  alike  from  the  obscurest  and  the  best  known 
writers,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  he  can  alternate  between 
the  loftiest  imaginations  and  the  most  prosaic,  and  sometimes 
■even  vulgar  phraseology,  he  has  scarcely  a  rival  in  any,  cer- 
tainly not  in  his  own  age.  An  intellectual  balloonist  of  the 
most  adventurous  kind,  he  bears  us  at  will  from  the  earth,  lifts 
us  to  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  summits,  then  plunges  with  us  to 
vales  of  pastoral  simplicity,  or  drags  us  along  through  brush 
and  brake,  and  again  in  a  moment  is  climbing  the  rainbow 
arch  of  the  clouds,  or  bidding  us  look  down  at  the  mad  play  oi 
the  fierce  lio-htninffs  beneath  our  feet. 
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And  yet,  though  hewildering  us  sometimes,  he  rarely  loses^ 
his  way.  He  steps  down  in  an  instant  from  the  tripod  of  a 
VfXid  imagiuatioD,  takes  up  the  implements  of  agriculture  or 
mechanic  art,  and  discourses  in  sentences  homely  enougli  for  a 
ploughman,  or  pithy  enough  for  a  Seueca  or  Franklin.  His 
fancy  sometimes  sweeps  him  away  for  the  moment ;  and  he 
allows  it  to  do  so  only  that,  when  he  has  gone  abroad  and  gathered 
the  flowers  to  deck  his  thought,  he  may  be  drawn  back  by  the 
tether  of  his  practical  design,  and  mingle  the  fragTance  of  their 
blossoms  with  the  scent  of  the  aloes  he  is  about  to  administer. 

One  of  his  favourite  forms  of  expression,  when  he  is  about  to 
introduce  some  elaborate  figure  or  illustration,  has  been  bit- 
terly ridiculed  by  South,  whose  severer  taste  and  laconic  energy 
of  speech  spurned  it  as  tardy  and  effeminate.  "  So  have  I  seen," 
&c.,  is  his  wonted  phraseology,  when  he  is  about  to  introduce 
one  of  those  long  paragraphs  in  which  some  analogy  of  na- 
ture is  minutely  traced  and  poetically  described.  "  So  have 
I  seen,"  he  says,  designing  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  de- 
votion, "  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass  and  soaring  ap- 
wards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
climb  above  the  clouds  ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back 
with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made 
irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of 
the  tempest  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent 
weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit 
down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over,  and  then  it 
made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it  had 
learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  some- 
times through  the  air  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is. 
the  prayer  of  a  good  mark"  And  then  follows  the  parallel, 
scarcely  less  elaborate  than  the  description  of  the  lark. 

In  speaking  of  drunkenness,  he  says :  "  So  have  I  seen  the 
eye  of  the  world  looking  upon  a  fenny  bottom,  and  drinking 
up  too  free  draughts  of  moistvire,  gathered  them  into  a  cloud, 
and  that  cloud  crept  about  his  face,  and  made  him  first  look 
red,  and  then  covered  him  with  darkness  and  an  artificial  night : 
so  is  our  reason  at  a  feast.  The  clouds  gather  about  the  head. 
....  It  first  grows  red,  and  that  redness  turns  into  an  ob- 
scurity and  a  thick  mist,  and  reason  is  lost  to  all  use  and  pro- 
fitableness of  wise  and  sober  discourse." 

In  his  sermon  on  the  duties  of  the  tongue,  he  speaks  thus  of 
the  blessedness  of  its  right  use  :  "  So  have  I  seen  the  sun  kiss 
the  frozen  earth,  which  was  bound  up  with  the  images  of  death 
and  tiie  colder  breath  of  the  north  ;  and  then  the  waters  break 
from  their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful 
channels  ;  and  the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little  graves  in 
the  walls,  and  dance  a  while  in  the  air  to  tell  that  there  is  joy 
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within,  and  that  the  great  mother  of  creatures  will  open  the 
stock  of  her  new  refreshment,  become  useful  to  mankind,  and 
sing  praises  to  her  Redeemer.  So  is  the  heart  of  a  sorrowful 
man  under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter  ;  he  breaks  from 
the  despairs  of  the  grave,  and  the  fetters  and  chains  of  sorrow  ; 
he  blesses  God  and  be  blesses  thee,  and  he  feels  his  life  return- 
ing, for  to  be  miserable  is  death,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be 
comforted  ;  and  God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so 
much  as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows,  of  sup- 
ported orphans,  ofrejoiciog,  and  comforted,  and  thankful  persons." 

In  his  description  of  the  early  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Pagan  darkness,  he  says  :  "  So  have  1  seen  the  sun,  with  a  little 
ray  of  distant  light,  challenge  all  the  power  of  darkness,  and, 
without  violence  and  noise,  climbing  up  the  hill,  hath  made 
night  so  to  retire  that  its  memory  was  lost  in  the  joys  and 
sprightfulness  of  the  morning  ;  and  Christianity,  without  vio- 
lence or  armies,  without  resistance  and  self-preservation,  with- 
out strength  or  human  eloquence,  without  challenging  of  pri- 
vileges or  fighting  against  tyranny,  without  alteration  of  govern- 
ment and  scandal  of  princes — with  its  humility  and  weakness, 
with  tolerations  and  patience,  with  obedience  and  charity,  with 
praying  and  dying — did  insensibly  turn  the  world  into  Chris- 
tian, and  persecution  into  victory." 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  temptation  is  sometimes 
checked,  he  says  :  "So  have  I  seen  a  busy  flame,  sitting  upon 
a  sullen  coal,  turn  its  point  to  all  the  angles  and  portions  of 
its  neighbourhood,  and  reach  at  a  leaf  of  prepared  straw,  which, 
like  a  bold  temptation,  called  it  to  a  restless  motion  and  acti- 
vity ;  but  either  it  was  at  too  big  a  distance,  or  a  gentle  breath 
from  heaven  diverted  the  sphere  and  tlie  ray  of  the  fire  to  the 
other  side,  and  so  prevented  the  violence  of  the  burning  till 
the  flame  expired  in  a  weak  consumption  and  died,  turning 
into  smoke,  and  the  coolness  of  death,  and  the  harmlessness  of 
a  cinder.  And  when  a  man's  desires  are  winged  with  sails  and 
a  lusty  wind  'of  passion,  and  pass  on  in  a  smooth  channel  of 
opportunity,  God  oftentimes  hinders  the  lust  and  the  impatient 
desire  from  passing  on  to  its  port  and  entering  into  action,  by 
.  a  sudden  thought,  by  a  little  remembrance  of  a  word,  by  a 
fancy,  by  a  sudden  disability,  by  unreasonable  and  uuUkely 
fears  ;  .  .  .  .  and  after  all  this,  the  very  anguish  and  trouble- 
of  being  defeated  in  the  purpose  hath  rolled  itself  into  so  much 
uneasiness  and  unquiet  reflections,  that  the  man  hath  grown 
ashamed  and  vexed  into  more  sober  counsels." 

In  illustrating,  in  the  funeral  sermon  of  Lady  Carbury,  the 
contrast  between  the  strength  of  a  calm  devotion  and  bluster 
of  a  more  demonstrative  piety,  he  remarks :  "  So  have  I  seen 
a  river  deep  and  smooth  passing  with  a  still  foot  and  a  sober 
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face,  and  paying  to  the  fiscus,  the  great  exchequer  of  the  sea, 
a  tribute  large  and  full ;  and  hard  by  it  a  little  brook,  skipping 
and  making  a  noise  upon  its  unequal  and  neighbour  bottom  ; 
and,  after  all  its  talking  and  bragged  motion,  it  payed  to  its 
common  audit  no  more  than  the  revenue  of  a  little  cloud  or  a 
contemptible  vessel :  so  have  1  sometimes  compared  the  issues 
of  her  religion  to  the  solemnities  and  famed  outsides  of  another's 
piety.  .  ,  .  For  religion  is  like  the  breath  of  heaven  ;  if  it 
goes  abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  scatters  and  dissolves  like 
camphor  ;  but  if  it  enters  into  a  secret  hoUowness,  into  a  close 
conveyance,  it  is  strong  and  mighty,  and  comes  forth  with 
vigour  and  great  effect." 

In  his  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  he  makes  the  most  of  tlie 
flower  as  the  emblem  of  human  life.  "  So  have  I  seen  a  rose 
newly  springing  from  the  cleft  of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it  was 
fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven  as  a  lamb's 
fleece ;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  mo- 
desty, and  dismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements, 
it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness,  and 
then  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age  ;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke 
its  stalk ;  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves  and  all 
its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  foes. 
The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man  and  every  woman  ;  the 
heritage  of  worms  and  serpents,  rottenness  and  cold  dishonour, 
and  our  beauty  so  changed  that  our  acquaintance  quickly 
know  us  not." 

The  triumph  of  divine  grace  over  the  greatest  obstacles  is 
thus  set  forth  :  "  So  have  I  known  the  boisterous  north  wind 
pass  through  the  yielding  air,  which  opened  its  bosom  and  ap- 
peased its  violence  by  entertaining  it  with  easy  compliance  in 
all  the  regions  of  its  reception  ;  but  when  the  same  breath  of 
heaven  hath  been  checked  by  the  stiffness  of  a  tower  or  the 
united  strength  of  a  wood,  it  grew  mighty  and  dwelt  there,  and 
made  the  highest  branches  stoop,  and  made  a  smooth  path  for 
it  on  the  top  of  all  its  glories.  So  is  sickness,  and  so  is  the 
grace  of  God :  when  sickness  hath  made  the  difficulty,  then 
God's  grace  hath  made  a  triumph,  and,  by  doubling  its  power, 
hath  created  new  proportions  of  a  reward  ;  and  then  shews  its 
biggest  glory  when  it  hath  the  greatest  difficulties  to  master, 
the  greatest  weaknesses  to  support,  the  most  busy  temptations 
to  contest  with.  For  so  God  loves  that  his  strength  should  be 
seen  in  our  weakness  and  our  danger." 

Not  the  least  striking  of  his  illustrations  of  this  character  is 
one  in  which  he  attempts  to  set  forth  the  insidious  progress  of 
sin  from  small  beginnings.  "  For  so  have  I  seen  the  purls  of 
a  spring  sweat  through  the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate 
the  stubborn  pavement  till  it  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of 
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a  child's  foot,  and  it  was  despised  like  the  descending  pearls  of 
a  misty  morning,  till  it  had  opened  its  way,  and  made  a  stream 
large  enough  to  carry  away  the  iniins  of  the  undermined  strand, 
and  to  invade  the  neighbouring  gardens  ;  but  then  the  despised 
drops  had  grown  into  an  artificial  river  and  an  intolerable  mis- 
chief. So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin,  stopped  with  the  anti- 
dotes of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into  sobriety  by  the  eye 
•of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels  of  a  single  sermon.  But 
when  such  beginnings  are  neglected,  and  our  religion  hath  not 
in  it  so  much  philosophy  as  to  think  anything  evil  so  Icitg  as 
we  can  endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential  eviLsv 
They  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode,  who,  at  their  first  eutry^ 
might  have  been  killed  by  the  pressure  of  a  little  finger." 

One  other  passage  we  must  cite,  and  one  in  Avhich  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  is  paralleled  hj  its  devotion.  "  And  so  have  I 
often  seen  young  and  unskilful  persons  sitting  in  a  little  boat, 
when  every  little  wave  sporting  about  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  every  motion  and  dancing  of  the  barge  seemed  a  danger, 
and  made  them  cling  fast  upon  their  fellows,  and  yet  all  the 
while  they  were  safe  as  if  they  sat  under  a  tree,  while  a  gentle 
wind  shaked  the  leaves  into  a  refreshmeiit  and  a  cooling  shade  ; 
and  the  unskilful,  inexperienced  Christian  shrieks  out  when- 
ever his  vessel  shakes,  thinking  it  always  a  danger  that  the 
watery  pavement  is  not  stable  and  resident  like  a  rock  ;  and 
yet  all  his  danger  is  in  himself,  none  at  all  from  without,  for  he 
is  indeed  moving  upon  the  waters,  but  fastened  to  a  rock  ;  faith 
is  his  foundation,  and  hope  is  his  anchor,  and  death  is  his  har- 
bour, and  Christ  is  his  pilot,  and  heaven  is  his  country ; 
and  all  the  evils  of  poverty,  or  affronts  of  tribunals  and  evil 
judges,  of  fears  and  sad  apprehensions,  are  but  like  the  fond 
wind  blowing  from  the  right  quarter,  they  make  a  noise  and 
drive  faster  to  the  harbour ;  and  if  we  do  not  leave  the  ship 
a,nd  leap  into  the  sea,  quit  the  interests  of  religion  and  run  to 
the  securities  of  the  world,  cut  our  cables  and  dissolve  our  hopes, 
grow  impatient  and  hug  a  wave  and  die  in  its  embraces,  we  are 
as  safe  at  sea,  safer  in  the  storm  which  God  sends  us,  than  in  a 
calm  when  we  are  befriended  with  the  world." 

Scattered  through  Taylor's  writings  may  be  found  not  a  few 
passages  in  the  highest  strain  of  eloquence.  Some  of  them 
are  marred  by  an  ostentation  of  learning  or  some  odd  conceit, 
but  others  occur  which  will  endure  the  test  even  of  such  a  critic 
as  Sou' v..  His  description  of  Christ,  as  the  "man  of  sorrows," 
is  evidently  one  of  his  most  elaborate  passages,  and  could  scarce 
fail  to  leave  an  abiding  impression.  "He  entered  into  the 
world  with  all  the  circumstances  of  poverty.  He  had  a  star  to 
illustrate  his  birth,  but  a  stable  for  his  bed-chamber,  and  a 
■manger  for  his  cradle.     The  angels  sang  hymns  when  he  was 
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bom,  but  lie  was  cold  and  cried,  uneasy  and  unprovided.  He 
lived  long  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  ;  he,  by  whom  God  made 
the  world,  had  in  his  first  years  the  business  of  a  mean  and 
ignoble  trade.  He  did  good  wherever  he  went,  and  almost 
wherever  he  went  was  abused.  He  deserved  heaven  for  his 
obedience,  but  found  a  cross  in  his  way  thither.  But  after  he 
had  chosen  to  live  a  life  of  virtue,  of  poverty  and  labour,  he 
entered  into  a  state  of  death,  whose  shame  and  trouble  was 
great  enough  to  pay  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  I 
shall  choose  to  express  this  mystery  in  the  words  of  Scripture : 
He  died  not  by  a  single  or  a  sudden  death,  but  he  was  the 
Iiamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  for  he  was  mas- 
sacred in  Abel,  he  was  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  the 
person  of  Noah  ;  it  was  he  that  went  out  of  his  country  when 
Abraham  was  called  from  Charran,  and  wandered  from  his 
native  soil ;  he  was  offered  up  in  Isaac,  persecuted  in  Jacob, 
betrayed  in  Joseph,  blinded  in  Samson,  a£Frouted  in  Moses, 
scorned  in  Isaiah,  cast  into  the  dungeon  with  Jeremiah  \  for 
all  these  were  types  of  Christ's  suffenng.  And  then  his 
passion  continued  even  after  his  resurrection  ;  for  it  is  he  that 
suffers  in  all  his  members.  It  is  he  that  endures  the  contra- 
diction of  all  sinners  ;  it  is  he  that  is  the  Lord  of  life,  and  is 
crucified  again,  and  put  to  an  open  shame  in  all  the  sufferings 
of  his  servants,  and  sins  of  rebels,  and  defiances  of  apostates 
and  renegades,  and  violence  of  tyrants,  and  injustice  of 
usurpers,  and  the  persecutions  of  his  church.  It  is  he  that  is 
stoned  in  St  Stephen,  flayed  in  the  person  of  St  Bartholomew ; 
he  was  roasted  upon  St  Lawrence's  gridiron,  exposed  to  lions 
in  St  Ignatius,  burned  in  St  Polycarp,  frozen  in  the  lake  where 
stood  forty  martyrs  of  Cappadocia.  .  .  The  sacrament  of  Christ's 
death  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  suffering  all  the  sorrows 
of  humanity." 

His  sketch  of  the  early  triumphs  of  Christianity  is  one  of 
his  finest  passages.  "  Presently  it  came  to  pass  that  men  were 
no  longer  ashamed  of  the  cross,  but  it  was  worn  upon  breasts, 
printed  in  the  air,  drawn  upon  foreheads,  carried  upon  banners, 
put  upon  crowns  imperial ;  presently  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
religion  of  the  despised  Jesus  did  infinitely  prevail ;  a  religion 
that  taught  men  to  be  meek  and  humble,  apt  to  receive  inju- 
ries, but  unapt  to  do  any  ;  a  religion  that  gave  countenance  to 
the  poor  and  pitiful  in  a  time  when  riches  were  adored,  and 
ambition  and  pleasure  had  possessed  the  hearts  of  mankind ; 
a  religion  that  could  change  the  face  of  things  and  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  break  vile  habits  into  gentleness  and  counsel ;  that 
such  a  religion,  in  such  a  time,  by  the  sermons  and  conduct  of 
fishermen,  men  of  mean  breeding  and  illiberal  arts,  should  so 
speedily  triumph  over  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  and  the 
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ai'guments  of  the  subtle,  and  the  sermons  of  the  eloquent,  the 
power  of  princes  and  the  interest  of  state,  the  inclinations  of 
nature  and  the  blindness  of  zeal,  the  force  of  custom  and  the 
solicitations  of  passions,  the  pleasures  of  sin  and  the  busy  arta 
of  the  devil ;  that  is,  against  wit  and  money,  nature  and  empire^ 
which  are  ail  the  causes  in  this  world,  which  can  make  a  thing 
impossible ;  this,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  God, 
and  is  the  great  demonstration  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Everything  was  an  argument  for  it,  and  improved  it ;  no  objec- 
tion could  hinder  it,  no  enemies  destroy  it ;  whatsoever  was  for 
them,  it  made  the  religion  to  increase  ;  whatsoever  was  against 
them,  made  it  to  increase  ;  sunshine  and  storms,  fair  weather 
and  foul,  it  was  all  one  as  to  the  event  of  things  ;  for  they  were 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  could  make  what  himself 
should  choose  to  be  the  product  of  any  cause  ;  so  that,  if  the 
Christians  had  peace,  they  went  abroad  and  made  converts  ;  if 
they  had  no  peace,  but  persecution,  the  converts  came  in  to 
them And  quickly  it  was  that  the  world  became  dis- 
ciple to  the  glorious  Nazarene,  and  men  could  no  longer  doubt 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  when  it  became  so  demonstrated 
by  the  certainty  of  them  that  saw  it,  and  the  courage  of  them 
that  died  for  it,  and  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  it ;. 
who,  by  their  sermons  and  their  actions,  by  their  public  offices 
and  discourses,  by  festivals  and  eucharists,  by  arguments  of 
experience  and  sense,  by  reason  and  religion,  by  persuading 
rational  men  and  establishing  believing  Christians,  by  their 
living  in  the  obedience  of  Jesus,  and  dying  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  have  greatly  advanced  his  kingdom,  and  his  power, 
and  his  glory,  into  which  he  entered  after  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead." 

The  light  of  salvation  dawning  upon  the  darkness  of  human 
apostasy,  affords  him  a  fine  theme  for  declamation,  although,, 
before  he  closes,  his  botany  outruns  his  theology.  "  We  looked 
for  a  Judge,  and  ben  eld  a  Saviour  ;  we  feared  an  accuser,  and 
beheld  an  advocate  ;  we  sit  down  in  sorrow,  and  rise  up  in  joy; 
we  leaned  upon  the  rhubarb  and  aloes,  and  our  aprons  were 
made  of  the  sharp  leaves  of  Indian  fig-trees,  and  so  we  fed, 
and  so  we  were  clothed  ;  but  the  rhubarb  proved  medicinal^ 
and  the  rough  leaf  of  the  tree  brought  its  fruit  wrapped  up  in 
its  foldings  ;  and  round  about  our  dwellings  was  planted  a 
hedge  of  thorns  and  a  bundle  of  thistles,  the  aconite  and  the 
briony,  the  night-shade  and  the  poppy  ;  and  at  the  root  of 
these  grew  the  healing  plantain,  which,  rising  up  into  a  tall- 
ness  by  the  friendly  invitation  of  heavenly  influence,  turned 
about  the  tree  of  the  cross,  and  cured  the  wounds  of  the  thorns, 
and  the  curses  of  the  thistles,  and  the  malediction  of  man,  and 
the  wrath  of  God." 
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The  good  man's  security  is  graphically  presented :  "  The 
-godly  man  is  timorous,  and  yet  safe  ;  tossed  by  the  seas,  and 
yet  safe  at  anchor  ;  impaired  by  evil  accidents,  and  righted  by 
"divine  comforts  ;  made  sad  with  a  black  cloud,  and  refreshed 
with  a  more  gentle  influence  ;  abused  by  the  world,  and  yet 
-An  heir  of  heaven  ;  hated  by  men,  and  beloved  by  God  ;  loses 
-one  house,  and  gets  a  hundred  ;  he  quits  a  convenient  lodging- 
room,  and  purchases  a  glorious  country  ;  is  forsaken  by  his 
friends,  but  never  by  a  good  conscience  ;  lie  fares  hardly,  and 
sleeps  sweetly  ;  he  flies  from  his  enemies,  but  hath  no  distract- 
ing fears  ;  he  is  full  of  thought,  but  of  no  amazement ;  it  is  his 
business  to  be  troubled,  and  his  portion  to  be  comforted  ;  he 
hath  nothings  to  afflict  him,  but  the  loss  of  that  which  mifjht 
be  his  danger,  but  can  never  be  his  good,  and  in  the  recom- 
pense of  this  he  hath  God  for  his  Father, Christ  for  his  Captain, 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  his  supporter  ;  so  that  he  shall  have  all  the 
good  that  God  can  give  him,  and  of  all  that  good  he  hath  the 
Holy  Trinity  for  an  earnest  and  a  guage,  for  his  maintenance 
at  present,  and  his  portion  to  all  eternity." 

We  may  not  endorse  Taylor's  views  of  the  relation  of  Churcli 
ftiid  State,  but  we  can  admire  the  beauty  of  the  style  in  which 
he  illustrates  his  view  of  it.  "  So  doth  the  humble  vine  creep 
■at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  leans  upon  its  lowest  base,  and  begs 
shade  and  protection,  and  learns  to  grow  under  its  branches, 
and  to  give  and  take  mutual  refreshment,  and  pay  a  friendly 
influence  for  a  mighty  patronage  ;  and  they  grow  and  dwell 
together,  and  are  the  most  remarkable  of  friends  and  mamed 
pairs  of  all  the  leafy  nation.  Religion  of  itself  is  soft,  easy, 
•and  defenceless  ;  and  God  hath  made  it  grow  up  with  the 
empire,  and  lean  upon  the  arms  of  kings,  and  it  cannot  well 
grow  alone  ;  and  if  it  shall,  like  the  ivy,  suck  the  breast  of  the 
-oak,  upon  whose  body  it  grew  and  was  supported,  it  will  be 
pulled  down  from  its  usurped  eminence,  and  fire  and  shame 
•shall  be  its  portion." 

Here  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  delusiveness  of  worldly 
hope  :  "  Learn  to  despise  the  world,  or,  which  is  a  better 
'Compendium  in  the  duty,  learn  to  understand  it ;  for  it  is  a 
■<;ozenage  all  the  way  ;  the  head  of  it  is  a  rainbow,  and  the  face 
of  it  is  flattery  ;  its  words  are  charms,  and  all  its  stories  are 
false  ;  its  body  is  a  shadow,  and  all  its  hands  do  knit  spiders' 
webs ;  it  is  an  image  and  a  noise,  with  a  hydra's  lip  and  a  ser- 
pent's tail ;  it  was  given  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  nature,  and, 
instead  of  doing  it,  it  creates  strange  appetites,  and  nourishes 
thirsts  and  fevers  ;  it  brings  care,  and  debauches  our  nature, 
and  brings  shame  and  death  as  the  reward  of  all  our  cares. 
Our  nature  is  a  disease,  and  the  world  does  nourish  it." 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  compaas  of  our  religious  litera- 
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ture,  to  find  a  passage  which,  in  the  solemn,  dirge-like  music 
of  its  flow,  or  in  funeral  beauty,  surpasses  this  :  "A  man  may 
read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that  ever  man. 
preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of  kings^ 
In  the  same  Escurial,  where  the  Spanish  princes  live  in  great- 
ness and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely 
placed  a  cemetery,  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep- 
till  time  shall  be  no  more  ;  and  wherever  kings  have  been 
crowned,  their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over 
their  grandsire's  head  to  take-  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre, 
sown  with  royal  seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from 
rich  to  nak6d,  from  ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living 
like  gods  to  die  like  men.  There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames- 
of  hist,  to  abate  the  delights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of 
covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissembling  colours 
of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary  beauty.  There  the  warlike 
and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  and  the  miserable,  the  beloved 
and  the  despised  princes  mingle  their  dead,  and  lay  down  their 
S}Tnbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that  when  we  die, 
our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings',  and  our  accounts  easier,  and 
our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less."  - 

Subsequently,  speaking  of  the  "all  times  for  his  own"  of 
death,  he  says  :  "  Death  reigns  in  all  the  portion  of  our  time. 
The  autumn,  with  its  fruits,  provides  disorders  for  us,  and  the. 
winter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases  ;  and  the  spring- 
brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the  summer  brings; 
green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  graves." 

Taylor's  tendency  to  diffuseness  and  excessive  verbiage  is 
sometimes  checked,  and  he  repeatedly  throws  off  sentences 
terse  and  striking  enough  for  the  pen  of  a  satirist.  Some- 
times in  a  word  he  paints  a  picture,  or  condenses  the  emphasis 
of  a  whole  paragraph.  Urging  perseverance  in  prayer,  he  says,. 
"  Fall  upon  your  knees,  and  grow  there."  Absalom's  sin,  com- 
mitted by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  was  "  to  secure  him  in  the 
possession  of  hell."  By  offering  tempting  allurements  to  sin, 
a  man  "  kills  his  neighbour  like  a  gentleman."  In  such  a  case 
our  civilities  are  direct  treasons  to  the  soul.  "  That  you  may 
be  kind  to  your  guest,  you  step  aside  and  lay  away  the  Chris- 
tian. Your  love  cannot  be  expressed,  unless  you  do  him  an  ill' 
turn,  and  civilly  invite  him  to  a  fever."  The  folly  of  sinners  is 
depicted  by  shewing  them  to  be  "  as  greedy  of  the  world  as; 
children  of  raw  fruit."  Counterfeiting  sickness,  he  speaks  of 
"  a  trap-door  to  fall  into  it,"  as  in  the  case  of  Coelius,  who 
pretending  to  the  gout,  found  that  "  his  arts  of  dissimulation 
were  so  witty,  that  they  put  life  and  motion  into  the  very 
image  of  the  disease,"  so  that  the  very  picture  itself  was  made- 
to  "  sigh  and  groan." 
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Not  a  few  sentences  we  meet  with  in  which  a  sound  philo- 
sophy or  a  striking  thought  takes  the  form  of  a  proverb.  Here 
-are  a  few  specimens  :  "  A  sacrifice  without  a  heart  was  a  sad 
and  ominous  presage  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  augurs  ; 
and  so  it  is  in  the  service  of  God."  "  Although  a  little  wound 
upon  the  finger  is  very  curable,  yet  the  smallest  prick  upon 
the  heart  is  mortal ;  so  is  a  design  and  purpose  of  the  smallest 
disobedience,  in  its  formality  as  malicious  and  destructive,  as 
in  its  matter  it  was  pardonable  and  excusable."  "  High  specu- 
lations are  as  barren  as  the  tops  of  cedars,  but  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Christianity  are  fruitful  as  the  valleys  or  the  creeping 
vine."  Vice,  grown  into  a  bad  habit,  is  a  tyrant ;  but  Taylor 
illustrates  the  truth  by  saying,  "  He  that  feeds  a  lion  must  obey 
him,  unless  he  make  his  den  to  be  his  prison."  Setting  forth 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  says,  "  There  is  a  homicide  in  the 
tongue  as  well  as  in  the  heart ;  and  he  that  kills  a  man's  re- 
putation, by  calumnies  or  slander  or  open  reviling,  hath  broken 
this  commandment."  "  Felicity,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  not  a  jewel 
that  can  be  locked  up  in  one  man's  cabinet."     Again,  "  All  our 

trouble  is  within  us No  men  sleep  so  soundly  as  they 

that  lay  their  head  upon  nature's  lap."  "  He  that  despiseth 
his  preacher  is  a  hearer  of  arts  and  learning,  not  of  the  word  of 
God."  "  God  hath  opened  no  gate  to  heaven  but  the  narrow 
gate,  of  which  the  cross  was  the  key."  "  A  prosperous  iniquity 
is  the  most  unprosperous  condition  in  the  world."  "  Fame  or 
honour  is  a  nice  thing,  tender  as  a  woman's  chastity,  or  like 
the  face  of  the  purest  mirror,  which  a  foul  breath,  or  an  un- 
wholesome air,  or  a  watery  eye  can  sully,  and  the  beauty  is 
lost,  though  it  be  not  dashed  in  pieces."  "  He  that,  without 
any  end  of  charity  or  institution,  shall  tell  lies,  only  to  become 
ridiculous  in  himself,  or  to  mock  another,  hath  set  something 
on  his  doom's-day  book,  which  must  be  taken  off  by  water  or 
by  fire — that  is,  by  repentance  or  a  judgment." 

There  is  no  little  practical  wisdom  compressed  in  many  of 
his  aphorisms.  "  Nothing  can  describe  light  so  well  as  its  own 
beams."  "  A  good  life  is  the  strongest  argument  that  your  faith 
is  good  ;  and  a  gentle  voice  will  be  sooner  entertained  than  a 
^oice  of  thunder."  We  decidedly  prefer  Taylor's  sentence, 
*'  It  matters  not  what  religion  a  man  be  of,  if  he  be  a  villain," 
to  the  perverted  sense  of  the  more  common  maxim  which  sub- 
stitutes "a  good  man"  for  "villain."  There  is  matter  for  re- 
flection in  the  statement,  "  More  men  look  upon  the  sun  in  an 
eclipse  than  when  he  is  in  his  beauty." 

Again,  we  are  told,  "  Counsels  and  wise  discourses,  applied 
to  an  actual  distemper,  at  the  best  are  but  like  strong  smells 
to  an  epileptic  person.  They  may  raise  him,  but  never  cure 
him."     Rebuking  drunkenness,  as  by  no  means  consistent  with 
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wisdom,  Taylor  tells  us,  "  Since  Joseph's  cup  was  put  in  Ben- 
jamin's sack,  no  man  hath  a  divining  goblet."  Here  are  me- 
morable sentences :  "  Virtue  scorns  a  lie  for  its  cover.  But  to 
hide  a  sin  with  it  is  like  a  crust  of  leprosy  drawn  over  an  ulcer." 
"  There  are  some  vices  that  carry  a  sword  in  their  hand,  and 
cut  a  man  off  before  his  time." 

Sometimes  the  sentiment  is  completely  overlaid  with  what 
may  be  called  Taylorisms.  "  God  remembers  mercy,  and  makes 
the  rod  medicinal,  and,  like  the  rod  of  God  in  the  hand  of 
Aaron,  to  shoot  forth  buds  and  leaves  and  almonds,  and  hopes 
and  mercies,  in  the  day  of  restitution." 

"  If  a  grammarian  should  speak  solecisms,  or  a  musician  sing 
like  a  bittern,  he  becomes  ridiculous  for  offending  in  the  faculty 
he  professes.  So  it  is  in  those  who  minister  to  the  conversion 
of  souls ;  if  they  fail  in  their  own  life,  when  they  profess  to 
instruct  another,  they  are  defective  in  their  proper  part,  and 

are  unskilful  to  all  their  purposes Good  counsel  seems 

to  be  unhallowed  when  it  is  reached  forth  with  an  impure 
hand." 

Again,  "  That  is  a  burning  shame  and  an  intolerable  wicked- 
ness, that  a  minister  should  be  like  Marcotis,  or  the  statue  of 
Mercury — shew  the  way  to  others,  and  himself  stand  still  like 
a  painted  block."  The  following  is  terse  enough  :  "  A  repent- 
ance upon  our  deathbed  is  like  washing  the  corpse  ;  it  is  cleanly 
and  civil,  but  makes  no  change  deeper  than  the  skin."  "  No- 
thing rules  a  man  in  private  but  God  and  his  own  desires  ;  and 
they  give  laws  in  a  wilderness,  and  accuse  in  a  cloister,  and  do 
execution  in  a  closet,  if  there  be  any  prevarication."  "  Anger 
and  lust  are  like  fire,  which,  if  you  enclose,  suffering  it  to  have 
no  emission,  it  perishes  and  dies  ;  but  give  it  the  smallest  vent, 
and  it  rages  to  the  consumption  of  all  it  reaches."  "  A  man 
by  sin  is  made  a  slave  ;  and  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  we  suffer 
chains  and  ropes,  only  for  a  piece  of  bread."  "  Whatever  you 
put  into  a  man,  it  will  smell  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  a  man's  mind 
that  gives  the  emphasis,  and  makes  your  argument  to  prevail" 

Taylor's  writings  abound  in  words  and  sentences,  sometimes 
excessively  quaint,  but  often  pithy  and  striking.  They  give 
us  not  a  little  good  sense  in  an  odd  shape,  although  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  fancy  sometimes  detracts  greatly  from  the  gra- 
vity of  the  thought.  The  new  law  of  the  gospel,  we  are  told, 
is  written,  as  at  first,  on  the  hearts  of  men  ;  "  indeed,  with  a 
new  style,  with  a  quill  taken  from  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Dove." 
The  prayers  of  the  unclean  are  described  as  "  reekings  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  clouds  of  Sodom."  A  man  of  only  ordinary 
piety  "  is  like  Gideon's  fleece,  wet  in  its  own  locks,  but  it  could 
not  water  a  poor  man's  garden."  Men  who  enwrap  supersti- 
tion about  their  religion  are  "  like  dark  lanterns,  in  which  a 
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•candle  burns  bright,  but  the  body  is  encompassed  with  a  crust 
-and  a  dark  cloud  of  iron ;  and  these  men  keep  the  fires  and 
iight  of  holy  propositions  within  them,  but  the  darkness  of 
iiell,  and  the  hardness  of  a  vexed  heart,  hath  shaded  the  light, 
and  makes  it  neither  apt  to  warm  nor  enlighten  others,  but  it 
turns  to  fire  within  ;  a  fever  and  a  distemper  dwell  there,  and 
religion  has  become  their  toraient."  Fasting,  divested  of  its 
holiness  and  sanctification,  is  "  like  the  walls  of  a  ruinous 
church,  where  there  is  no  duty  performed  to  God,  but  there 
remains  something  of  that  which  used  to  minister  to  religion." 

In  animadverting  upon  the  radical  measures  of  the  Puritans, 
•who,  to  reform  the  establishment,  would  overthrow  it,  Taylor 
tartly  remarks  :  "  The  woman  who  lost  her  groat,  evero^it  do- 
tnum  non  evertit,  she  swept  the  house,  she  did  not  turn  the 
house  out  of  doors.  That  was  but  an  ill  reformation  which 
untiled  the  roof  and  broke  the  walls,  and  was  digging  down 
the  foundations."  In  preaching  before  the  Irish  Parliament, 
he  urged  them  so  to  act  "  that  it  should  be  esteemed  more 
against  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  to  be  drunk  than  to  be 
kicked — more  shame  to  fornicate  than  to  be  caned."  In  speak- 
ing of  the  two  great  sins  of  pride  and  covetousness,  he  says : 
"  They  have  infected  the  gTeatest  parts  of  mankind,  and  yet  no 
man  thinks  himself  to  be  either  covetous  or  proud  ;  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  you  discourse  about  these  sins,  it  never  hits  any 
man,  but,  like  Jonathan's  arrows  to  David,  they  fall  short  or 
they  fly  beyond."  He  holds  up  to  eulogy  the  "  scorning  to 
eteal  a  victory,  and  preferring  the  glory  of  a  sharp  sword  to 
that  of  a  sharp  wit."  The  minister  who  deals  in  large  and 
obscure  expressions,  "  talks  of  essences  and  existences,  hypos- 
tases and  personalities,  ....  may  amuse  himself,  and  find 
liis  understanding,  like  Peter's,  on  Mount  Tabor,  at  the  trans- 
figuration ;  he  may  build  three  tabernacles  in  his  head,  and 
talk  something,  but  he  knows  not  what."  To  the  hireling 
preacher  he  says  :  "  Thou  dost  but  sell  sermons,  and  give  coun- 
sel, at  a  price,  and,  like  a  fly  in  the  temple,  taste  of  every  sac- 
rifice, but  do  nothing  but  trouble  the  religious  rites."  In  case 
the  minister  should  take  upon  him  his  holy  calling  for  cove- 
tous or  ambitious  ends,  "  he  had  polluted  his  hand  and  his 
heart ;  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  is  quenched,  or  it  sends  forth 
nothing  but  the  smoke  of  mushrooms  and  unhallowed  gums." 

His  argument  for  contentment  with  little  is  put  in  his  own 
peculiar  vein.  "  Is  that  beast  better  that  hath  two  or  three 
mountains  to  graze  on,  than  a  little  bee  that  feeds  on  dew  or 
manna,  and  lives  upon  what  falls  every  morning  from  the  store- 
houses of  heaven,  the  clouds,  and  providence  ?  Can  a  man 
quench  his  thirst  better  out  of  a  river  than  a  full  urn,  or  drink 
better  from  the  fountain  when  it  is  finely  paved  with  marble. 
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than  when  it  swells  over  the  green  turf?"  His  description  of 
the  soul  dressing  itself  for  immortality,  "  first  untying  the 
strings  of  vanity,"  then  knocking  "  off  the  fetters  of  pride  and 
vainer  complacencies,"  is  too  extended  and  elaborate  for  inser- 
tion here. 

There  is  a  peculiar  quaintness  in  his  allusions  to  what  is 
either  impossible  or  incongruous.  There  are  those  to  whom 
you  might  speak  of  the  impolicy  of  their  sin  ;  "  tell  them  these 
and  ten  thousand  things  more,  you  move  them  no  more  than  if 
you  should  read  one  of  TuUy's  orations  to  a  mule."  Again — 
"To  support , martyrdom,  or  the  duty  of  sufferings,  by  false 
arches  and  exterior  circumstances,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  or  to  set  up  a  wooden  ladder  to  climb  up  to 
heaven." 

Illustrating  the  importance  of  using  adequate  means  to  the 
attainment  of  great  Christian  ends,  he  says  :  "  No  wise  man  will 
sail  to  Ormus  in  a  cock-boat,  or  use  a  child  for  his  interpreter  ; 
and  that  general  is  a  cyclops,  without  an  eye,  who  chooses  the 
sickest  men  to  man  his  towns,  and  the  weakest  to  fight  his  bat- 
tles." The  mercy  of  God,  we  are  told,  is  seen  in  his  separating 
men  from  the  occasions  of  their  sin,  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
temptation  ;  "  for  if  the  hyena  and  the  dog  should  be  thrust  in 
the  same  kennel,  one  of  them  would  soon  find  a  grave,  and,  it 
may  be,  both  of  them  their  death.  So  infallible  is  the  ruin  of 
most  men,  if  they  be  shewed  a  temptation  ;  nitre  and  rosin, 
naphtha  and  bitumen,  sulphur  and  pitch  are  their  constitution, 
and  the  fire  passes  upon  them  infinitely,  and  there  is  none  to 
secure  them."  The  process  by  which  men  reconcile  themselves 
to  their  iniquity,  by  dealing  with  it  piece-meal,  is  thus  described : 
"  They  have  minced  the  case  of  conscience  into  little  particles, 
and  swallowed  the  lie  by  crumbs,  so  that  no  one  passage  of  it 
shall  rush  against  the  conscience  or  do  hurt,  until  it  is  all  got 
into  the  belly,  and  unites  in  the  effect."  The  transitoriness  of 
vam  pleasure  is  such,  that  "  when  the  minute  is  gone,  so  is  the 
pleasure  too,  and  leaves  no  foot-step  but  the  impression  of  a 
sigh,  and  dwells  nowhere  but  in  the  same  house  where  you  will 
find  yesterday — that  is,  in  forgetfulness  and  annihilation,  un- 
less its  only  child,  sorrow,  shall  marry  and  breed  more  of  its  own 
kind,  and  so  continue  its  memory  and  name  to  eternal  ages." 
In  setting  forth  the  folly  of  finding  fault  with  the  truth  that 
exposes  our  deformity,  Taylor  says  :  "  When  we  are  told  that 
our  liver  is  inflamed  with  lust  or  anger,  that  our  heart  is  vexed 
with  envy,  that  our  eyes  roll  with  wantonness,  and  though  we 
think  all  is  well,  yet  we  are  sick,  sick  unto  death,  and  near  to  a 
sad  and  fatal  sentence — we  shall  think  that  man  that  tells  us  so  is 
imprudent  or  uncharitable  ;  and  yet  he  hath  done  him  no  more 
injury  than  a  deformed  man  daily  receives  from  his  looking-glass, 
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which,  if  he  shall  dash  against  the  wall,  because  it  shows  him 
his  face  just  as  it  is,  his  face  is  not  so  ugly  as  his  manners. 
And  yet  our  heart  is  so  impatient  of  seeing  its  own  stains,  that, 
like  the  elephant,  it  tramples  in  the  pure  streams,  and  first 
troubles  them,  then  stoops  and  drinks,  where  he  can  least  see 
his  large  deformity," 

The  imperfect  Christian  is  pourtrayed  in  no  very  flattering 
style  :  "  But  so  it  happens,  in  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  river 
Borborus,  when  the  eye  of  the  sun  hath  long  dwelt  upon  it,  and 
produces  frogs  and  mice,  which  begin  to  move  a  little  under  a 
thin  cover  of  its  own  paternal  matter,  and  if  they  can  get  loose, 
to  live  half  a  life,  that  is  all ;  but  the  hinder  parts,  which  are 
not  formed  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  stick  fast  in  their  beds 
of  mud,  and  the  little  moiety  of  a  creature  dies  before  it  could 
be  well  said  to  live.  So  it  is  with  those  Christians  who  will  do 
all  that  they  suppose  lawful,  and  will  do  no  more  than  what 
they  think  necessary ;  they  do  but  peep  into  the  light  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness ;  they  have  the  beginnings  of  life,  but 
their  hinder  parts,  their  passions  and  affections,  and  the  desires 
of  the  lower  man  are  still  unformed  ;  and  he  that  dwells  in  this 
state,  is  just  so  much  of  a  Christian  as  a  sponge  is  of  a  plant, 
and  a  mushroom  of  a  shrub ;  they  may  be  as  sensible  as  an 
oyster,  and  discourse  at  the  rate  of  a  child,  but  are  greatly 
short  of  the  righteousness  evangelical." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  quaintness  of  Taylor  sometimes 
passes  beyond  its  proper  limits,  and  verges  on  the  ludicrous. 
He  thinks  vice  may  be  communicated  by  the  nurse  :  "  Natural 
distemperatures  may  pass  in  the  rivulets  of  milk,  like  evil 
spirits  in  a  white  garment."  The  sermons  of  godless  doctors 
— as  in  the  ancient  temple  where  Christ  listened — he  compares 
**  to  the  spoils  of  beavers,  sheep,  and  silk-worms,  designed  to 
clothe  others,  and  made  the  occasions  of  their  own  nakedness 
and  the  causes  of  their  death."  "Mental  prayer,"  he  says, 
"  when  our  spirits  wander,  is  like  a  watch  standing  still,  because 
the  spring  is  down ;  wind  it  up  again,  and  it  goes  on  regularly  ; 
but,  in  vocal  prayer,  the  words  run  on,  and  the  spirit  wanders  ; 
the  clock  strikes  false,  the  hand  points  not  to  the  right  hour, 
because  something  is  in  disorder,  and  the  striking  is  nothing 
but  noise."  He  compares  husband  and  wife  quarrelling  for 
want  of  a  full  table  and  a  rich  wardrobe,  to  "  two  mill-stones 
which  set  the  mill  on  fire  when  they  want  com."  Those  who 
are  greedy  to  receive  a  scandal,  have  "  natures  like  sponges  or 
sugar,  whose  utmost  verge,  if  you  dip  in  wine,  it  drowns  itself 
in  the  moisture  it  sucks  up,  and  is  drenched  all  over."  "  They 
suck  it  up  to  the  dissolution  of  their  whole  religion." 

Weak  heads  cannot  endure  great  heights.  Taylor  illustrates 
it  by  telling  us  that  "  Lucifer  and  many  angels,  walking  upon 
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the  battlements  of  heaven,  grew  top-heavy,  and  fell  into  the 
state  of  devils."  "  The  pleasure  of  revenge,"  he  accounts,  "  like 
the  pleasure  of  eating  chalk  and  coals.  A  foolish  disease  made 
the  appetite,  and  it  is  entertained  with  an  evil  reward.  It  is 
like  the  feeding  of  a  cancer  and  a  wolf."  Occasionally  an 
illustration  borders  on  vulgarity.  "  You  may  as  well  tie  a  wild 
dog  to  quietness  by  the  guts  of  a  tender  kid,  as  suppose  that 
most  men  can  do  virtuously,  when  they  may  sin  at  a  great 
price."  "  A  man  must  resolve  to  be  a  fool,  a  rash,  inconsiderate 
person,  or  he  will  feel  but  little  satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  sin.  Indeed,  he  that  stops  his  nose,  may  drink  down 
such  corrupted  waters."  Of  covetous  parents  he  says  :  "  If 
they  heap  up  for  their  heirs  (like  the  mice  of  Africa  hiding 
the  golden  ore  in  their  bowels,  and  refusing  to  give  back  the 
indigested  gold  till  their  guts  be  out),  they  may  remember 
that  what  was  unnecessary  for  them,  is  as  unnecessary  for  their 
sons.  The  uses  of  affliction  are  illustrated  by  a  "  classical" 
reference  :  "  Plutarch  reports  concerning  swine,  that  their  optic 
nerves  are  so  disposed  to  turn  their  eyes  downward,  that  they 
cannot  look  upwards  nor  behold  the  face  of  heaven,  unless  they 
be  thrown  upon  their  backs.  Such  swine  are  we ;  we  seldom* 
can  look  up  to  heaven  till  God,  by  his  judgments,  throws  us 
upon  our  backs."  As  to  the  genealogy  of  fanatic  error,  he  is 
specific  enough  almost  for  an  antiquarian.  "  The  will  furnishes 
out  malice,  and  the  understanding  sends  out  levity  ;  and  they 
marry  and  produce  a  fantastic  dream ;  and  the  daughter,  sucking 
wind  instead  of  the  milk  of  the  word,  grows  up  to  madness  and 
the  spirit  of  reprobation."  If  we  give  countenance  to  sin,  "  we 
are  like  tortoises  and  the  ostrich,  hatching  their  eggs  with  their 
looks  only."  The  amiabilities  of  natural  character  have  little 
positive  worth  in  the  scale  of  virtue.  "  They  tie  a  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  and  that's  more  than  needs.  The  stone  will 
stay  there  without  that  trouble."  Some  men  turn  their  very 
trials  into  profit.  Taylor  says  :  "  We  kill  the  viper,  and  make 
treacle  of  him — that  is,  not  only  escape  from,  but  gain  advan- 
tages by  temptations."  We  recollect  to  have  heard  of  a  veteran 
clergyman  who  suggested  to  his  hearers,  that  some  of  them, 
if  they  had  fallen  in  with  the  plundered  man  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  would,  instead  of  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  "have 
stuck  a  tract  under  his  nose."  Taylor  would  undoubtedly  have 
endorsed  the  suggestion.  He  says :  "  When  the  wolf  in  the 
fable  went  to  school  to  learn  to  spell,  whatever  letters  were  told 
him,  he  could  never  make  anything  of  them  but  aguns  ;  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  belly;  and  if  a  man  be  very  hungry, 
you  must  give  him  meat  before  you  give  him  counsel."  We 
imagine  that  few  countenances  in  Taylor's  congregation  would 
have  been  able  to  restrain  a  smile,  as  he  proceeded  to  shew  how 
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one  sin  either  occasions  or  discovers  another.  "  I  remember," 
he  says,  "  that  in  the  Apologues  of  Phoedrus,  it  is  told  concern- 
ing an  ill-natured  fellow,  that  he  refused  to  pay  his  symbol, 
which  himself  and  all  the  company  had  agreed  should  be  given 
for  every  disease  that  each  man  had,  he  denying  his  itch  to  be 
disease  ;  but  the  company,  taking  off  the  refuser's  hat  for  a 
pledge,  found  that  he  had  a  scalled-head,  and  so  demanded  the 
money  double  ;  which  he  pertinaciously  resisting,  they  threw 
him  down,  and  then  discovered  that  he  was  broken-bellied,  and 
justly  condemned  him  to  pay  three  philippics.  One  disease 
discovers  itself  by  the  hiding  of  another,  and  that  being  opened 
discovers  a  third  ;  he  that  is  almost  taken  in  a  fault,  tells  a  lie 
to  escape  ;  and,  to  protect  that  lie,  he  forswears  himself;  and, 
that  he  may  not  be  suspected  of  perjury,  he  grows  impudent ; 
and  that  sin  may  not  shame  him,  he  glories  in  it,  like  the  slave 
in  the  comedy,  who  being  torn  with  whips,  grinned,  and  forced 
an  ugly  smile,  that  it  might  not  seem  to  smart." 

Sometimes  the  ludicrous  and  the  serious  are  strangely 
blended :  "  He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely,  if  he 
be  in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that  a  witty 
man  might  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and  make  him  think 
charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought  to  dwell  with  vipers  and 
dragons,  and  entertain  his  guests  with  the  shrieks  of  man- 
drakes, cats,  and  screech-owls,  with  the  filing  of  iron,  and  the 
harshness  of  rending  of  silk,  or  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is 
made  by  a  herd  of  ravening  wolves,  when  they  miss  their 
draught  of  blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groans  of  a 
man,  in  a  fit  of  the  stone,  are  worse  than  all  these ;  and  the 
distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are  worse  than  those 
groans  ;  and  yet  a  careless,  merry  sinner  is  worse  than  all  that." 
There  is  little  value  in  many  laboured  speculations  ;  but  Tay- 
lor, not  content  with  this  simple  statement,  expands  it  thus  : 
"  Men's  notions  are  often  like  the  mules,  begotten  by  equivocal 
and  unnatural  generations,  but  they  make  no  species.  They 
are  begotten,  but  they  can  beget  nothing.  They  are  the  effects 
of  long  study,  but  they  can  do  no  good  when  they  are  pro- 
duced." Again,  explaining  a  prophecy,  he  gives  it  a  broad 
moral  application,  in  a  style  that  would  be  apt  to  be  remem- 
bered even  for  oddity,  if  nothing  more  :  "  Babylon  shall  be  the 
possession  of  a  hedge-hog — that  is,  a  sinner's  dwelling,  encom- 
passed round  with  thorns  and  sharp  prickles,  afflictions  and 
uneasiness  all  over.  So  that  he  that  wishes  his  sin  big  and 
prosperous,  wishes  his  bee  as  big  as  a  bull,  and  his  hedgehog 
like  an  elephant."  The  secure  content  of  poverty  is  thus  set 
forth  :  "  No  man  goes  about  to  poison  a  poor  man's  pitcher, 
nor  lays  plots  to  forage  his  little  garden,  made  for  the  hospital 
of  two  bee-hives,  and  the  feasting  of  a  few  Pythagorean  herb- 
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eaters."  The  vanity  of  outward  forms  it  is  very  easy  to  assert. 
Taylor,  however,  cannot  present  it  in  any  ordinary  way.  "  The 
soul,"  he  says,  "  can  no  more  be  changed  by  a  ceremony,  or 
an  external  solemnity,  than  an  angel  can  be  caressed  with 
sweetmeats,  or  a  man's  belly  can  be  filled  with  music  and  long 
orations." 

In  his  use  of  ridicule,  in  attacking  the  Puritans,  Taylor  is 
unsparing ;  but  when  he  turns  against  the  Quakers,  he  is  not 
less  bitter,  though  he  tempts  us  to  smile,  while  we  pity  the  vic- 
tim* After  shewing  the  abundant  provision  made  by  God  for 
supplying  instruction  to  his  church,  bestowing  prophets,  apos- 
tles, evangelists,  &c.,  not  forgetting  Scripture,  expositors,  and 
tradition,  he  proceeds  :  "  And  after  all  this,  to  have  a  fungus 
arise  from  the  belly  of  mud  and  darkness,  and  nourish  a  glow- 
worm that  shall  challenge  to  outshine  the  lantern  of  God's 
word,  and  all  the  candles  which  God  set  upon  a  hill,  and  all 
the  stars  of  Christ's  right  hand.  Is  to  annul  all  the  excellent, 
established,  orderly  and  certain  effects  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
to  worship  the  false  fires  of  the  night.  He,  therefore,  that  will 
follow  a  guide  that  leads  him  by  an  extraordinary  spirit,  shall 
go  an  extraordinary  way,  and  have  a  strange  fortune,  and  a 
singular  religion,  and  a  portion  by  himself^  a  great  way  off 
from  the  common  inheritance  of  the  saints,  who  are  all  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  have  one  heart  and  one  mind,  one  faith  and 
one  hope,  the  same  baptism,  and  the  helps  of  the  ministry, 
leading  them  to  the  common  country,  which  is  the  portion  of 
all  that  are  the  sons  of  adoption,  consigned  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  earnest  of  their  inheritance." 

.  Among  Taylor's  comparisons,  there  are  some  hastily  drawn 
and  incongruous  ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  exquisite. 
His  sermon  on  the  marriage-ring  contain  several.  Here  is 
one  :  "  Celibate,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells 
in  perpetual  sweetness,  but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined,  and  dies 
in  singularity ;  but  marriage,  like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a 
house,  and  gathers  sweetness  from  every  flower,  and  labours 
and  unites  into  societies  and  republics,  and  sends  out  colonies, 
and  feeds  the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys  their  king  and 
keeps  order,  and  exercises  many  virtues,  and  promotes  the 
interests  of  mankind." 

Not  less  striking  is  his  illustration  of  a  false  repentance, 
while  we  still  hug  the  sin  :  "  He  certainly  is  very  much  in  love 
with  sin,  and  parts  with  it  very  unwillingly,  that  keeps  its  pic- 
ture and  wears  its  favour,  and  delights  in  the  fancy  of  it,  even 
with  the  same  desire  as  a  most  passionate  widow  parts  with 
her  dearest  husband,  even  when  she  can  no  longer  enjoy  him ; 
but  certainly  her  staring  all  day  upon  his  picture,  and  weeping 
over  his  robe,  and  M'ringing  her  hands  over  his  children,  are  no 
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great  sign  that  she  hated  him.  And  just  so  do  most  men  hate 
and  accordingly  part  with  their  sins." 

In  another  place  the  "  effigy"  of  humility  and  ^sop's  pic- 
ture are  finely  compared  :  "  Humility  is  so  noble  a  virtue, 
that  even  pride  itself  puts  on  its  upper  garment ;  and  we  do 
like  those  who  cannot  endure  to  look  upon  an  ugly  and 
deformed  person,  and  yet  will  give  a  great  price  for  a  picture 
extremely  like  him.  Humility  is  despised  in  substance — but 
courted  and  admired  in  effigy.  JSsop's  picture  was  sold  for 
two  talents,  when  himself  was  made  a  slave  at  the  price  of  two 
philippics." 

The  benefits  of  our  religious  duties  are  thus  set  forth  :  "  Our 
duties  towards  Him  being  like  vapours  ascending  from  the 
earth,  not  at  all  to  refresh  the  region  of  the  clouds,  but  to 
return  back  in  a  fruitful  and  refreshing  shower."  The  life  of 
Christ  is  described  as  being,  not  like  a  picture  in  the  chamber 
of  pleasure,  to  entertain  the  eye,  "  but,  like  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, where  every  feature  is  a  precept,  and  the  images 
converse  with  men  by  sense  and  signification  of  excellent  dis- 
courses. "  An  Egyptian,  who  acknowledged  fire  for  his  god, 
one  day,  doing  his  devotions,  kissed  his  god,  after  the  manner 
of  worshippers,  and  burnt  iis  lips.  .  .  .  Just  such  a  fool  is  he 
who  kisses  a  danger,  though  with  a  design  of  virtue,  and  hugs 
an  opportunity  of  sin  for  an  advantage  of  piety."  "  Anger," 
we  are  told,  "  is  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea ;  when  it  is 
corrected  with  a  soft  reply,  as  with  a  little  strand,  it  retires, 
and  leaves  nothing  behind  it  but  froth  and  shells — no  penna- 
nent  mischief"  No  wise  man  ever  lost  anything  by  cession  ; 
but  he  receives  the  hostility  of  violent  persons  into  his  em- 
braces, like  a  stone  into  a  lap  of  wool.  .  .  .  But  a  stone  fall- 
ing upon  a  stone,  makes  a  collision,  and  extracts  fire."  "  When 
a  man  does  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  or  good  to  an  evil  pur- 
pose, that  man  does  like  him  that  rolls  himself  in  thorns,  that 
he  may  sleep  easily  ;  he  roasts  himself  in  the  fire  that  he  may 
quench  his  thirst  in  his  own  sweat."  The  rich  man,  laying  up 
wealth  for  "  he  knows  not  who,"  is  compared  to  "  the  ass  carry- 
ing wood  and  sweet  herbs  to  the  baths,  but  was  never  washed 
or  perfumed  himself ;  he  heaped  up  sweets  for  others,  while 
himself  was  filthy  with  smoke  and  ashes," 

Of  other  comparisons  more  extended,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Taylor,  some  are  exceedingly  striking  and 
beautifuL  One  of  them  is  in  his  "  Holy  Dying,"  where  he 
takes  the  bubble  as  the  emblem  of  human  life.  Another  is 
that  in  which  the  sinner,  heated  by  passion  and  rage,  is  com- 
pared to  "  the  bold  trooper"  who  never  feels  the  smart  of  his 
wounds  till  they  are  cold.*  And  still  another,  somewhat  more 
*  Sermons,  i.  39. 
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fanciful,  is  that  in  which  prayer  is  set  forth  under  the  figure  of 
a  rivulet.* 

Perhaps,  in  none  of  his  writings,  does  Taylor's  peculiar  genius 
find  fuller  scope,  than  in  his  sermons  on  the  tongue.  Here  he 
is,  by  turns,  eloquent  and  matter-of-fact,  quaint  and  satirical, 
discriminating  and  denunciatory.  His  keen  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, his  ludicrous  imagery  and  striking  illustrations,  his. odd 
fancies,  genial  humour,  varied  learning,  and  biting  invective 
are  all  brought  into  play.  "  There  are  some  persons,"  he  tells 
us,  "  so  full  of  nothing,  that,  like  the  strait  sea  of  Pontus,  they 
perpetually  empty  themselves  by  their  mouth,  making  every 
company  or  single  person  they  fasten  on,  to  be  their  Propontis." 
"  The  talking  man  makes  himself  artificially  deaf,  being  like  a 
man  in  the  steeple  when  the  bell  rings." 

And  yet  one  may  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Against  this 
also  Taylor  protests.  There  is  "  a  morose  and  continued  silence" 
which  "  makes  amends  for  committing  many  sins  by  omitting 
many  duties  ;  and,  instead  of  digging  out  the  offending  eye, 
plucks  out  both,  that  they  might  neither  see  the  scandal  nor 
the  duty." 

His  cure  for  loquacity  is  plausible  :  "  Great  knowledge,  if  it 
be  without  vanity,  is  the  most  severe  bridle  of  the  tongue ;" 
and,  in  confirmation,  he  adduces  one  of  his  most  ludicrous  illus- 
trations :  "  For  so  have  I  heard  that  all  the  noises  and  pratings 
of  the  pools,  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads,  is  hushed  and 
appeased,  upon  the  instant,  by  bringing  upon  them  the  light 
of  a  candle  or  torch.  Every  beam  of  reason  and  ray  of  know- 
ledge checks  the  dissolutions  of  the  tongue." 

And  yet  the  disease  of  the  inveterate  talker  is  admitted  to 
be  a  desperate^ one.  Upon  him  scarce  any  medicine  will  stick. 
Plutarch  advises  that  such  men  should  give  themselves  to 
writing,  that  making  an  issue  in  the  arm,  it  shall  drain  the 
floods  from  the  head  ;  supposing  that  if  the  humour  were  any- 
way vented,  the  tongue  might  be  brought  to  reason.  But  the 
experience  of  the  world  hath  confuted  this ;  and  when  Ligu- 
rius  had  written  a  poem,  he  talked  of  it  to  all  companies  he 
came  in  ;  but,  however,  it  can  be  no  hurt  to  try, — for  some  have 
been  cured  of  bleeding  at  the  nose  by  opening  a  vein  in  the 
arm."  In  spite,  however,  of  all  proposed  remedies,  some  men, 
Taylor  assures  us,  with  a  mock  gravity  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  Dean  Swift,  "  will  never  be  cured  without  a  cancer 
or  a  squincie."  He  does  not  forget,  however,  to  remind  his 
readers,  in  this  connection,  that  "  ^lian  tells  of  the  geese  flying 
over  Mount  Taurus,  that,  for  fear  of  eagles,  carried  stones  in 
their  mouths  till  past  the  danger." 


*  Sermons,  i.  244. 
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'  The  forms  of  evil  speaking  furnish  him  a  theme  on, which  he 
expatiates  with  evident  relish.  He  notes  how,  "  at  every  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth,  a  folly  peeps  out,  or  a  mischief  creeps  in  ;" 
nor  does  he  forget  the  irritations  of  petty  disputes,  "  which  are 
like  flies  and  gnats  upon  the  margin  of  a  pool ;  they  do  not 
sting  like  an  asp,  or  bite  deep  as  a  bear,  yet  they  can  vex  a 
man  into  a  fever  and  impatience."  Foolish  jesting  comes  in 
for  its  share  of  rebuke.  "  A  penitent  and  a  jester,  is  like  a 
Grecian  piece  of  money,  on  which  were  stamped  an  Helena  on 
one  side,  and  an  Hecuba  on  the  other  ;  a  rose  and  a  deadly 
aconite,  a  Paris  and  an  ^sop  ;  nothing  was  more  contrary.'" 
But  jesting  with  sacred  things  is  not  only  incongruous,  but  im- 
pious :  "  He  that  makes  a  jest  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  or  of 
holy  things,  plays  with  thunder,  and  kisses  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
non jnst  as  it  belches  fire  and  death.  He  stakes  heaven  at 
Spurn- point,  and  trips  cross  and  pile,  whether  ever  he  see  the 
face  of  God  or  no.  He  laughs  at  damnation,  while  he  had 
rather  lose  God  than  lose  his  jest ;  nay,  he  makes  a  jest  of  God 
himself,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  become 
ridiculous." 

As  to  profane  swearing — upon  which,  by  way  of  preface,  he 
states  that  St  Chrysostom  expended  twenty  homilies — he  pours 
out  upon  it  a  full  tide  of  burning  invective.  "  It  is  a  foolish 
vice,  but  hard  to  be  cured ;  infinitely  unreasonable,  but  strangely 
prevailing  ;  almost  as  much  without  remedy,  as  it  is  without 
pleasure  ;  for  it  enters  first  by  folly,  and  grows  by  custom,  and 
dwells  with  carelessness,  and  is  nursed  by  irreligion  and  want 
of  fear  of  God.  It  profanes  the  most  holy  things,  and  mingles 
dirt  with  the  beams  of  the  sun — follies  and  trifling  talk  inter- 
weaved  and  knit  together  with  the  sacred  name  of  God.  It 
placeth  the  most  excellent  things  in  the  meanest  and  basest 
circumstances  ;  it  brings  the  secrets  of  heaven  into  the  streets, 
dead  men's  bones  into  the  temple.  Nothing  is  a  greater  sacri- 
lege than  to  prostitute  the  great  name  of  God  to  the  petulancy 
of  an  idle  tongue,  and  blend  it  as  an  expletive  to  fill  up  the 
emptiness  of  a  weak  discourse." 

But  Taylor  does  not  forget  to  note  the  ludicrous  features  of 
profanity.  While  it  "  changes  every  trifling  lie  into  a  horrid 
perjury,"  it  puts  "  fierce  appendages  to  every  word,  like  great 
iron  bars  to  a  straw  basket,  or  the  curtains  of  a  tent." 

As  to  altercation,  "  it  makes  men  troublesome,  and  intricates 
all  wise  discourses,  and  throws  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  truth  ; 
and  while  men  contend  for  truth,  error,  dressed  in  the  same 
habit,  slips  into  her  chair,  and  all  the  litigants  court  her  before 
the  divine  sister  of  wisdom."  "People,"  moreover,  "  who  contend 
earnestly,  talk  loud  ;  anger  rides  upon  noise  as  upon  a  horse  ; 
still  the  noise  and  the  rider  is  in  the  dirt."     Slander,  moreover. 
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comes  ill  for  a  rebuke.  "  The  detracting  tongue,  like  the 
smooth-tongued  lightning,  will  break  your  bones  when  it  kisses 
the  flesh."  "  A  false  tongue  is  like  a  poisoned  arrow  ;  it  makes 
the  wound  deadly,  and  every  scratch  incurable."  The  para- 
site or  flatterer,  is  not  flattered  in  his  portrait.  He  "  is  a  beast 
that  is  all  belly,  looking  round  with  his  eye,  watchful,  ugly  and 
deceitful  ;  and,  creeping  on  his  teeth,  they  feed  him,  and  he 
kills  them  that  reach  him  bread,  for  that  is  the  nature  of  all 
vipers." 

Yet  Taylor  is  no  enemy  of  cheerful  conversation,  and  his 
description  of  it  is  in  strong  contrast  with  his  portraiture  of  the 
abuses  of  the  tongue.  "  Cheerfulness  and  a  festival  spirit  fills 
the  soul  full  of  harmony  ;  it  composes  music  for  churches  and 
hearts  ;  it  makes  and  publishes  glorifications  of  God  ;  it  pro- 
duces thankfulness  and  serves  the  end  of  charity  ;  and  when 
the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and  tall  emissions 
of  light  and  holy  fires,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud,  and  making  joy 
round  about."  "  If  a  facetious  discourse,  and  an  amicable, 
friendly  mirth  can  refresh  the  spirit,  and  take  it  off  from  the 
vile  temptations  of  peevish,  despairing,  uncomplying  melan- 
choly, it  must  needs  be  innocent  and  commendable.  And  we 
may  as  well  be  refreshed  by  a  clean  and  brisk  discourse,  as  by 
the  air  of  Campanian  wines  ;  and  our  faces  and  our  heads  may 
be  as  well  anointed,  and  look  pleasant  with  wit  and  friendly 
intercourse,  as  with  the  fat  of  the  balsam  tree,  and  such  a  con- 
versation no  wise  man  ever  did  or  ought  to  reprove.  But  when 
the  jest  hath  teeth  and  nails,  biting  or  scratching  our  brother, 
when  it  is  loose  and  wanton,  when  it  is  unseasonable  and  much 
or  many,  when  it  serves  ill  purposes,  or  spends  better  time, 
then  it  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  soul,  and  makes  the  spirit  fly 
away,  seeking  for  a  temple  where  the  mirth  and  the  music  is 
solemn  and  religious." 

One  fault  which  will  often  suggest  itself,  in  perusing  the 
writings  of  Taylor,  is  his  difFuseness.  His  stream  of  speech, 
sometimes  rapid  and  compressed,  often  overflows  its  banks,  and 
spreads  far  and  near  over  the  broad  meadows.  He  will  am- 
plify a  thought,  and  expand  it  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  in- 
trinsic importance.  But  however  thin  his  material  is  ham- 
mered, it  is  so  often  gold  foil,  that  we  are  reconciled  by  the 
beauty  of  the  result  to  the  rhetorical  defect.  Instead  of  cha- 
racterising anger  as  simply  rude,  unmannerly,  and  provoking, 
he  says :  "  He  that  would  not  have  his  reason  confounded,  or 
his  discourse  useless,  or  his  family  be  a  den  of  lions — he  that 
would  not  have  his  marriage  a  daily  duel,  or  his  society 
troublesome,  or  his  friendship  formidable,  or  his  feasts  bitter  ; 
he  that  delights  not  to  have  his  discipline  cruel,  or  government 
tyrannical,  or  his  disputations  violent,  or  his  civilities  unman- 
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nerly,  or  his  charity  to  be  a  rudeness,  or  himself  brutish  as  a 
bear,  or  peevish  as  a  fly,  or  miserable  upon  every  accident,  and 
in  all  the  changes  of  his  life,  must  mortify  his  anger." 

Instead  of  simply  saying  that  if  the  heart  is  wrong,  the  whole 
life  is  wrong,  he  says  :  "  There  is  so  much  falseness  and  iniquity 
in  man's  hearts,  that  it  defiles  all  the  members  ;  it  makes  the 
eyes  lustful  and  the  tongue  slanderous  ;  it  fills  the  head  with 
mischief,  and  the  feet  with  blood,  and  the  hands  with  injury, 
and  the  present  condition  of  man  with  folly,  and  makes  his 
future  state  apt  to  inherit  eternal  misery." 

In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  intention  to  the  life,  he 
dilates  thus  :  "  Holy  intention  is  to  the  actions  of  a  man  that 
which  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  or  form  to  its  matter,  or  the  root 
to  the  tree,  or  the  sun  to  the  world,  or  the  fountains  to  a  river, 
or  the  base  to  a  pillar  ;  for,  without  these,  the  body  is  a  dead 
trunk,  the  matter  is  sluggish,  the  tree  is  a  block,  the  world  is 
darkness,  the  river  is  quickly  dry,  the  pillar  rushes  into  flatness 
and  a  ruin,  and  the  action  is  sinful,  or  unbenefitable  and  vain." 

Instead  of  saying  that  the  angels  rejoice  over  the  arrival  in 
heaven  of  redeemed  spirits,  he  says  :  "  There  is  no  blessed  soul 
goes  to  heaven,  but  he  makes  a  general  joy  in  all  the  mansions 
where  the  angels  do  dwell,  and  in  all  the  chapels  where  the 
angels  sing."  He  is  not  content  with  simply  speaking  of  the 
world  as  deceptive  ;  he  bids  us  learn  "  to  despise  the  world,  or, 
which  is  a  better  compendium  in  the  duty,  learn  but  truly  to 
understand  it ;  for  it  is  a  cozenage  all  the  way :  the  head  of  it 
is  a  rainbow,  and  the  face  of  it  is  flattery  ;  its  words  are  charms, 
and  all  its  stories  are  false  ;  its  body  is  a  shadow,  and  its  hands 
do  knit  spiders'  webs  ;  it  is  an  image  and  a  noise,  with  a  hyena's 
lip  and  a  serpent's  tail ;  it  was  given  to  serve  the  ends  of  our 
nature,  and  instead  of  doing  it,  it  creates  strange  appetites, 
and  nourishes  thirsts  and  fevers  ;  it  brings  care  and  debauches 
our  nature,  and  brings  shame  and  death  as  the  reward  of  all 
our  cares.  Our  nature  is  a  disease,  and  the  world  does  nou- 
rish it." 

And  yet  we  might  easily  cite  passages  in  which  Taylor  speaks 
with  a  conciseness  and  brevity  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of 
any  critic.  Occasionally  he  is  terrible  in  his  descriptions, 
and  overwhelming  in  the  force  of  his  language.  He  vies  with 
Baxter  in  depicting  the  doom  of  the  secure  sinner.  "  He  that, 
because  he  sits  uneasily  when  he  sits  near  the  '  King  that  was 
crowned  with  thorns,'  shall  remove  thence,  or  strew  flowers, 
roses,  and  jessamine,  the  down  of  thistles  and  the  softest  gos- 
samer, that  he  may  die  without  pain,  die  quietly  and  like  a 
lamb,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  hell  without  noise ;  this  man  is  a 
fool,  because  he  accepts  death,  if  it  arrests  him  in  civil  lan- 
guage, is  content  to  die  by  the  sentence  of  an  eloquent  judge, 
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and  prefers  a  quiet  passage  to  hell,  before  going  to  heaven  in 
a  storm."  His  description  of  the  tongue  is  vigorous  enough 
for  commentary  on  the  language  of  James  :  "  The  tongue  is  a 
fountain  both  of  bitter  waters  and  of  pleasant  ;  it  sends  forth 
blessing  and  cursing  ;  it  praises  God  and  rails  at  men ;  it  ia 
sometimes  set  on  fire,  and  then  it  puts  whole  cities  in  combus- 
tion ;  it  is  unruly,  and  no  more  to  be  restrained  than  the  breath 
of  a  tempest ;  it  is  volatile  and  fugitive  ;  reason  should  go  be- 
fore it,  and  when  it  does  not,  repentance  comes  after  it ;  it  was 
intended  for  an  organ  of  the  divine  praises,  but  the  devil  often 
plays  upon  it,  and  then  it  sounds  like  the  screech-owl,  or  the 
groans  of  death  :  sorrow  and  shame,  folly  and  repentance,  are 
the  notes  and  formidable  accents  of  that  discord." 

The  folly  of  fioding  fault  with  the  admonitions  of  Providence 
is  thus  forcibly  expressed  : — "  That  Italian  gentleman  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  lover  of  his  sleep  who  was  angry  with  the  lizard 
that  waked  him  when  a  viper  was  creeping  into  his  mouth. 
When  the  devil  is  entering  into  us  to  poison  our  spirits  and 
steal  our  souls  away  while  we  are  sleeping  in  the  lethargy  of 
sin,  God  sends  his  sharp  messages  to  awaken  us,  and  we  call 
that  the  enemy,  and  use  arts  to  cure  the  remedy,  not  to  cure 
the  disease." 

In  dealing  with  some  subjects,  Taylor  can  employ  a  homely 
plainness  of  speech,  level  to  the  weakest  understanding.  Speak- 
ing of  the  atheist,  he  remarks  : — "  The  thing  framed  says  that 
nothing  framed  it ;  the  tongue  never  made  itself  to  speak,  and 
yet  talks  against  Him  that  did  ;"  and,  in  idolatry,  "  the  devil 
hath  infinitely  prevailed  " — "  not  only  making  God  after  man's 
image,  but  in  the  likeness  of  a  calf,  of  a  cat,  of  a  serpent,  making 
men  such  fools  as  to  worship  a  quartan-ague,  fire  and  water, 
onions  and  sheep.  This  is  the  skill  man  learned  and  the  phi- 
losophy that  he  is  taught  by  believing  the  devil."  The  degree 
of  poverty  in  which  some  exercised  the  virtues  which  pros- 
perity interfered  with  is  set  forth  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
but  "  one  broken  dish,  and  no  spoon."  Of  excuses  for  wrong- 
doing he  says  : — "  Sin  hath  no  wiser  reasons  for  itself  than  these, 
the  same  argument  that  the  fly  hath  to  enter  the  candle,  the 
same  argument  a  fool  hath  that  entereth  into  sin.  It  looks 
prettily,  but  rewards  the  eye,  as  burning  basins  do,  with  intoler- 
able circles  of  reflected  fire." 

In  urging  the  duty  of  immediate  repentance,  Taylor  commits 
a  mistake,  not  infrequent  with  him,  of  mixing  up  odd  figures 
with  solemn  appeals.  Eepentauce  being,  he  says,  "  a  duty  of 
a  great  and  giant-like  bulk,  let  no  man  crowd  it  up  into  so 
narrow  room  that  it  shall  be  strangled  in  its  birth  for  want  of 

time  and  air  to  breathe  in Will  any  man  hunt  the  wild 

boar  in  his  garden,  or  bait  a  bull  in  his  closet  ?    Will  a  woman 
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wrap  her  child  in  her  handkerchief,  or  a  father  send  his  son  to 
school  when  he  is  fifty  years  old  ? " 

Taylor  is  a  voluminous  writer,  and  not  a  little  might  be 
struck  out  of  his  volumes,  without  in  the  least  detracting  from 
their  value  as  a  whole.  His  diffuseness,  superfluity,  and  ex- 
cessive verbiage  overload  his  pages,  and  the  "  Holy  Living  and 
Dying"  might  have  judiciously  been  reduced  to  at  least  half 
its  present  bulk.  Nor  is  he  always  equal  as  a  writer.  Not  a 
little  that  is  dull  and  prosaic  is  mixed  up  with  not  a  Uttle  of  the 
reverse.  Some  of  his  writings  might  be  regarded  as  fairly 
cancelled  by  others,  diverse  in  scope,  if  a  fair  balance  were 
struck. 

Yet  his  general  aim  is  plainly  to  instruct  and  edify.  Of  his 
"  Life  of  Christ,"  he  says : — "  I  pray  God  this  may  ^o  forth 
into  a  blessing  to  all  that  use  it,  and  reflect  blessings  upon  me 
all  the  way,  that  my  spark  may  grow  greater  by  kindling  my 
brother's  taper,  and  God  may  be  glorified  in  us  both." 

In  his  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying  "  are  not  a  few  passages 
which  a  judicious  taste  would  have  excluded,  some  which,  with 
many  readers,  would  be  regarded  as  most  decidedly  interfering 
with  the  propriety  of  an  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the  book. 
Yet  the  author,  evidently  with  an  eye  to  these,  says  : — "  If  any 
man  will  snatch  the  pure  taper  from  my  hand,  and  hold  it  to 
the  devil,  he  will  only  burn  his  own  fingers,  but  shall  not  rob 
me  of  the  reward  of  my  care  and  good  intentions."  And  sub- 
sequently, expressing  the  humbleness  of  his  aim,  he  remarks  : 
— "  It  is  enough  for  me  to  be  an  under-  builder  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  glory  in  the  employment.  I  labour  in  the  founda- 
tion, and  therefore  the  work  needs  no  apology  for  being  plain, 
so  it  be  strong  and  well-laid." 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  of  the  man  ;  but 
they  are  as  obvious  as  the  faults  of  his  style.  There  is  not  a 
little  that  is  excellent,  while  there  is  also  much  that  is  incon- 
gruous in  both.  His  policy  was  too  much  shaped  by  the  emer- 
gency. His  days  of  hardship  were  his  best  days.  We  esteem 
him  most  while  his  position  is  humblest.  He  is  dizzied  by  his 
elevation.  He  forgets  or  ignores  the  better  principles  which 
he  had  first  avowed.  And  yet,  except  in  his  treatment  of  dis- 
senters, and  the  intolerant  spirit  into  which  he  lapsed,  we  re- 
cognise much  in  his  later  writings  which  is  worthy  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  his  earlier  productions. 

In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  Taylor  was  a  prodigy.  He 
had  genius  rather  than  talent.  He  amazes  rather  than  im- 
presses us.  His  broadsides  are  altogether  too  much  pyrotechnic 
displays.  He  has  logic,  but  it  is  overladen  by  rhetoric.  He 
has  plan,  but  his  genius  is  too  wayward  always  to  abide  by  it. 
He  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  pluck  a  flower  more  repulsive  than 
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dulness,  or  pick  up  a  scrap  of  history  or  antique  legend  that  is 
only  an  incumbrance  to  his  argument. 

But  in  the  realm  of  fancy  he  brooks  no  rival.  Vast  as  the 
stores  of  his  learning  must  have  been,  widely  as  they  may  have 
been  gathered,  his  fancy  roams  over  a  broader  field.  His 
images  are  drawn  from  the  wide  domain  of  nature  and  of  art. 
He  is  sagacious  to  discern  analogies,  rather  than  discriminating 
in  their  application.  Hence  he  often  blunders.  Some  of  his 
similes  are  strangled  in  their  birth  by  newly  discovered  analo- 
gies. Surprising  others,  he  is  himself  taken  by  surprise,  and 
yields  unresisting  to  the  temptation  of  the  novel  thought. 
Bound  on  his  voyage,  he  often  drops  the  helm  to  cast  the  net 
or  gaze  on  the  grandeur  of  the  sea,  its  waves  and  its  foam,  its 
icebergs  and  its  dolphins.  His  march  is  like  that  of  an  oriental 
army,  laden  alike  with  the  richest  splendours  of  royalty  and 
with  baggage  waggons,  and  yet  constantly  enlivened  or  excited 
by  the  skirmishes  of  flying  scouts.  His  learning  is  more  abun- 
dant than  accurate,  and  lies,  for  the  most  part,  unassorted  in 
his  capacious  memory.  Great  historic  facts,  legends,  minute 
incidents,  ludicrous  occurrences,  are  all  jumbled  together  in 
promiscuous  heaps  ;  and,  although  sometimes  selected  and 
applied  with  great  tact,  that  seems  to  be  often  snatched  up 
which  is  nearest  at  hand,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
is  so. 

His  style  is  strangely  unequal.  Sometimes  it  rolls  along  in 
an  even,  stately  march,  composed  and  majestic.  Sometimes  it 
pours  like  the  torrent  from  the  hills,  gathering  up  sticks  and 
straws  as  well  as  golden  sands,  and  breaking  ever  and  anon  in 
glittering  cascades.  Sometimes  it  chafes  its  way  over  the 
stones,  and  wraps  itself,  as  it  grows  more  composed,  with  froth 
and  foam.  And  yet,  again,  it  seems  to  plod  along  through  the 
meadows,  lingering  among  the  bogs,  or  covering  itself  over  with 
pond-lilies.  The  most  beautiful  thoughts  alternate  with  what 
would  be  accounted  by  a  severe  taste  vulgar,  if  not  repulsive. 
Mud  and  stars,  flowers  and  brambles,  are  strangely  commingled. 
We  have  scarcely  caught  the  scent  of  a  rose,  before  we  are 
scratched  with  a  thorn,  or  nauseated  with  muck.  The  very 
sentence  that  promises  to  lift  us  to  the  clouds  may  be  followed 
by  one  that  precipitates  us  to  the  gutter.  The  terms  we  meet 
shew  almost  equal  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  ploughman,  the  scholar  and  the  tinker. 

With  less  genius,  Taylor  might  have  been  a  better  reasoner, 
and  with  less  learning,  a  better  writer.  His  pages  are  over- 
loaded with  superfluities.  His  resources  are  so  abundant,  that 
he  feels  that  he  must  display  them  ;  and  to  him  it  is  some- 
times immaterial  whether  they  are  drawn  from  the  armoury  of 
disciplined  thought,  or  a  Chinese  toy-shop.      His  gifts  and 
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attainments  are  too  lavish  for  his  control,  and  his  taste  is  too 
ill-regulated  to  reject  anything  that  strikes  his  fancy. 

Admirable  in  select  passages,  unsurpassed  in  rare  beauties, 
Taylor  yet  affords  us  no  model.  Whoever  should  attempt  to 
imitate  him  would  only  succeed  in  making  himself  ridiculous. 
The  mould  of  his  thought  could  not  be  transferred  safely  to  the 
hands  of  another  man.  None  ever  wrote  like  him,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  none  ought  to  endeavour  to  do  it.  We  read  him, 
and  are  often  captivated,  but  an  imitator  of  him  would  be  con- 
temptible. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  such  a  man  as  Taylor  among  his 
contemporaries.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  his  faults 
are  precisely  those  which  mar  Baxter's  writings.  But  Taylor 
lacks  the  nerve,  and  rude,  homely  vigour  of  the  diocesan  of  Kid- 
derminster parish.  There  are  passages  in  his  writings  which 
are  worthy,  for  keenness  of  ridicule  and  crushing  denunciation, 
to  be  placed  alongside  the  pages  of  South.  But  the  renegade 
Puritan,  who  had  once  praised  Cromwell,  and  atoned  for  the 
weakness  by  pelting  him  ever  after  with  Attic  mud,  had  in  his 
nature  a  rancorous  venom  and  an  obduracy  of  spite  to  which 
Taylor  could  make  no  pretensions.  John  Howe  has  some  fine 
passages  which  would  be  accounted  as  gems  even  in  Taylor's 
writings,  but  the  serene  composure  and  sustained  grandeur  of 
the  one  find  rarely  any  counterpart  in  the  surprising  elasticity 
and  quick  transitions  of  the  other. 

Taylor  stands  among  his  contemporaries,  solitary  in  his  pe- 
culiarities. In  his  own  distinctive  sphere,  he  has  absolutely  no 
rival.  His  literary  remains  are  represented  to  us,  not  by  the 
classic  statue,  not  by  the  symmetry  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  but 
by  the  picture  of  the  wrestler  who  contends,  or  stands  ready  to 
contend,  for  each  Olympic  prize.  They  entertain  us  not  in 
grand  majestic  halls,  where  no  decoration  atfronts  a  primitive 
simplicity  of  taste,  but  in  a  gorgeous  Alhambra,  amid  gushing 
fountains  and  the  sombre  shadows  of  rich  sunlight,  where  each 
scene  is  one  of  oddity  or  enchantment,  and  every  step  presses 
a  tesselated  mosaic  of  the  richest  marbles  and  the  coarsest  stone. 

As  a  theological  teacher,  Taylor  is  quite  unreliable.  On 
some  points,  and  those  which  would  generally  be  regarded  as 
most  important  by  the  Laudian  school,  he  was  not  only  suffi- 
ciently, but  somewhat  fiercely  orthodox;  but  on  others  he  is 
given  over  even  by  Heber  as  quite  unsound.  He  had  departed 
materially  from  the  standard  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  of  the 
English  Church,  and  the  moderate  Calvinism  of  Usher  must 
have  been  too  strong  meat  for  him.  His  sermons  on  justifi- 
cation are  theological  curiosities.  He  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand even  that  which  Luther  called  the  articutus  stantia  vel 
cadentie  ecclesice.     He  says,  indeed,  "  We  are  saved  not  by 
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works,  ....  that  is,  by  an  exact  obedience,  but  by  faith  work- 
ing by  love,  by  sincere,  hearty  endeavours,  and  believing  God, 
and  relying  upon  his  infinite  mercy  ;"*  and  yet  he  maintains 
"  that  no  man  should  fool  himself  by  disputing  about  the  phi- 
losophy of  justification,  and  what  causahty  faith  has  in  it,  and 
whether  it  be  the  act  of  faith  that  justifies  or  the  habit ;  .  .  .  . 
whether  by  inherent  worthiness  or  adventitious  imputation." 
Faith,  he  declares,  will  not  justify  alone,  "  but  works  must  be 
an  ingredient."  "  No  man,"  he  says,  "  is  actually  justified, 
but  he  that  is  in  some  measure  sanctified."  "  Justification  and 
sanctification  cannot  be  distinguished  but  as  words  of  art,  sig- 
nifying the  various  steps  of  progression  in  the  same  course." 
"  No  man  is  justified,  that  is,  so  as  to  signify  salvation,  but 
sanctification  must  be  precedent  to  it."  Upon  the  Noncon- 
formists, whom  he  represents  as  making  all  religion  to  consist 
in  faith,  he  heaps  unsparing  ridicule.*)* 

Taylor,  on  many  points,  shews  himself  Arminian  ;  on  others 
he  goes  to  the  Pelagian  extreme.  The  iall  of  man  was  with 
him  but  of  little  account,  contributing  but  a  rill  to  the  stream 
of  depravity,  instead  of  being  the  fountain-head.  No  one,  he 
thought,  would  be  damned  for  original  sin  alone.  His  horror 
of  Calvinism  was  extreme,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  by 
one  man's  sin  the  whole  race  was  brought  under  the  curse. 
The  fall  of  Adam  was  no  more  than  a  return  to  man's  natural 
condition.^  The  depravity  that  succeeded  it  was  not  total. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  on  this  subject  was 
so  repugnant  that  he  felt  impelled  to  attack  it :  "A  man  cannot 
naturally  hate  God,"  he  said,  "  if  he  knows  anything  of  him." 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  that  in  Taylor's  devotional  works 
his  obnoxious  doctrinal  views  are  rarely  prominent.  The  piety 
of  his  heart  rose  above  the  errors  of  his  head. 

In  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which  he  refers  to  predestina- 
tion, he  misapplies  the  term,  and  speaks  of  the  "  infinite  mercy" 
of  God,  that  he  "  should  predestinate  all  mankind  to  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  yet  in  another  he  asks,  "  Who  but  a 
madman  would  trouble  his  head  with  the  entangled  limbs  of 
the  fantastic  chain  of  predestination  ?"  In  his  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying, he  betrays  a  strong  sympathy  with  Origen  ;  and,  in 
his  sermons,  he  shews  that  his  views  of  future  punishment  were 
loose  and  incoherent :  "  For  it  is,"  he  says,  "  a  strange  consi- 
deration to  suppose  an  eternal  torment  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
never  threatened,  to  those  who  never  heard  of  Christ,  to  those 
who  lived  probably  well,  to  heathens  of  good  lives,  to  ignorant 
and  untaught  people,  to  people  surprised  in  a  single  crime,  to 


♦  Sermons,  ii.  495.       t  Sermons,  iii.  60.       %  Heber's  Life  of  Taylor,  24. 
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men  that  die  young  in  their  natural  follies  and  foolish  lusts,  to 
them  that  fall  in  a  sudden  gaiety  and  excessive  joy,  to  all 
alike  ;  .  .  .  .  and  that  this  should  be  inflicted  by  God,  who  infi- 
nitely loves  his  creatures,"  &c.*  He  speaks,  in  another  place, 
of  "  that  mercy  which  God  reserves  for  the  souls  of  many  mil- 
lion of  men  and  women  concerning  whom  we  have  no  hope," 
and  asks,  "  What  shall  become  of  ignorant  Christians,  .... 
people  that  are  baptized,  and  taught  to  go  to  church,  it  may  be, 
once  a  year?  And  yet  that  an  eternity  of  pains  shall  be  con- 
sequent to  such  an  ignorance,  is  unlike  the  mercy  of  God ;  and 
yet  that  they  should  be  in  any  disposition  towards  an  eternity 
of  intellectual  joy,  is  nowhere  set  down  in  the  leaves  of  revela- 
tion," We  should  rather  hope,  in  behalf  of  "  heathens  and 
prevaricating  Jews,"  "  that  they  have  a  portion  in  the  secrets 
of  the  divine  mercy."! 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  on  many  points  the  views  of  Taylor 
were  quite  loose  and  indefinite.  On  others  he  was,  to  his  credit, 
inconsistent  with  himself.  Toward  Calvinism,  in  nearly  all  its 
aspects,  he  maintained  a  negative  position.  He  did  not  under- 
stand it,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  understand  it,  while  he  had  a 
remarkable  facility  of  persuading  himself  of  the  truth  of  what 
it  was  his  interest  or  his  desire  to  believe. 

Utterly  unsafe  as  a  theological  guide,  he  is  far  more  accept- 
able as  a  devotional  teacher.  Many  of  the  prayers  in  his 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and  elsewhere,  are  utterly  lacking  in 
simplicity.  Some  of  them  are  rhetorical  and  inflated  beyond 
all  parallel.  But  there  are  others  which  glow  with  the  spirit 
of  genuine  penitence  and  humility.  In  bis  dissertations  on 
duty,  he  is,  as  a  general  thing,  quite  practical,  although  his 
taste  for  casuistry  sometimes  leads  him  astray  from  the  direct- 
ness of  his  design,  and  the  minuteness  of  his  specifications  re- 
minds us  of  one  who  should  attempt  to  count  the  sand-grains 
of  a  mountain,  to  estimate  its  grandeur.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  there   are   passages  where  he  lays  hold,  with   a  strong 

*  Sermons,  i.  60. 

t  t)ii  the  subject  of  baptism,  Taylor's  views  were  peculiar.  Nor  does  he 
seem  to  be  always  consistent  with  liimself.  He  says,  "  Either  infants  cannot 
go  to  heaven  any  waj'  we  know  of,  or  they  must  be  baptized."  Baptism  "  takes 
off  the  evils  of  original  sin,"  •'  the  guilt"  of  which  "  signifies  nothing  but  the 
obligation  to  the  punishment,  and  he  that  feels  the  evil  consequent,  to  him 
the  sin  is  imputed."  "  Baptism,"  he  holds  to  be  "  a  state  of  repentance  and 
pardon  for  ever."  He  urges  that  unless  our  children  are  in  a  present  capacity 
for  a  blessing,  that  is,  either  by  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  immediately,  and 
the  promises,  or  at  least  have  a  title  to  the  sacrament  and  enter  by  that  door, 
they  have  no  privilege  beyond  the  children  of  Turks  and  heathens.  "  If  they 
have  only  a  title  to  the  water  of  the  sacrament,  then  they  shall  receive  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament ;  also  their  privilege  is 
none  at  all  but  a  dish  of  cold  water,  which  every  village  nurse  can  provide  for 
her  new-born  babe  " — (Life  of  Christ,  pp.  267-264  ) 
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grasp,  on  our  religious  sympathies,  where  he  stirs  the  soul  to 
its  very  depths,  where  he  draws  the  curtains  of  sense  and  un- 
veils before  us,  in  overpowering  sublimity  and  grandeur,  the 
things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  Not  rarely  he  violates 
good  taste.  Sometimes  he  repels  by  vulgarity,  or  ludicrous 
images,  which  put  seriousness,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to 
flight ;  but,  ere  long,  he  has  recovered  himself,  and  discourses 
with  the  humility  of  a  penitent  or  the  fervour  of  a  seraph.  He 
is  just  as  hkely  to  quote  Plutarch  or  ^sop,  as  Isaiah  or  John  ; 
yet  we  ne^er  doubt  his  supreme  reverence  for  the  word  of  God. 
His  Latin  quotations  are  abundant,  and  no  stray  scrap  of 
fearning  or  antiquarian  fragment  ever  comes  amiss  to  his  ready 
hand  ;  but  though  we  regard  with  alternate  admiration  and 
amusement  his  tesselated  mosaic  of  learning  and  legend,  of  fact 
and  of  fancy,  we  rarely  fail  to  find  something  to  remind  us  that 
the  author  is  more  than  a  scholar,  more  than  a  casuist,  more 
than  an  orator,  and  that  underneath  all  the  fantastic  shrubbery 
that  lines  its  banks,  there  flows  a  deep,  strong  current  of 
genuine  devotion. 

It  would  be  well,  indeed,  for  Taylor's  memory,  if,  on  the 
great  question  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  his  name  could 
stand  associated  only  with  his  noble  and  eloquent  plea  for 
"  Liberty  of  Prophesying."  That  work  is  the  only  one  of  the 
age  that  can  for  a  moment  claim  a  place  by  the  side  of  Milton's 
magnificent  "  Plea  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing." 
It  shews,  not  that  Taylor  had  apprehended  the  real  merits  of 
the  question,  but  that  he  had  made  an  advance  toward  its 
solution,  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries..  But  it  was 
written  when  episcopacy  was  under  the  frown  of  the  civil  power, 
and  when  it  counted  simple  toleration,  without  an  establish- 
ment, a  great  favour.  Taylor  spoke  earnestly  and  boldly  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  suffering  brethren  ;  but  at  length  the 
times  changed,  and  he  changed  with  them.  His  former  argu- 
ments were  forgotten,  trampled  on  by  his  own  invective  ;  and 
his  treatment  of  Irish  dissenters  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
fitting  comment  on  his  recreancy  to  the  principles  he  had  once 
fearlessly  and  manfully  avowed. 

The  "Liberty  of  Prophesying"  was  written  at  just  that 
period  when  Cromwell  was  grasping  the  sceptre,  when  the  uni- 
versities had  passed  from  Episcopal  control,  and  the  cathedral 
churches  were  given  up  to  the  preaching  of  "  Dissenters."  A 
Presbyterian  establishment  was  threatened,  and  the  interest  of 
both  Episcopalians  and  Independents  urged  them  to  strive  to 
avert  the  evil. 

Taylor  took  up  his  pen.  He  contends,  at  the  outset,  that  it 
is  vain  to  attempt  to  repress  differences  of  religious  opinion. 
In  his  own  expressive  phraseology,  they  who  had  tried  tlii^ 
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remedy  "  did  like  him  who  claps  his  shoulder  to  the  ground  io 
stop  an  earthquake."*  He  maintained  that,  "if  the  church 
make  that  to  be  necessary  which  was  not  before,  by  so  doing 
she  makes  the  narrow  way  to  heaven  narrower,  and  chalks  out 
one  path  more  to  the  devil  than  be  had  before." -f-  To  believe 
the  fundamentals  of  religion  was  enough  to  constitute  a  man  a 
Christian,  and  minor  differences  were  to  be  met  in  a  spirit  of 
forbearance  and  charity.  Before  a  man  is  bound  to  yield  to 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  "  it  must  first  be  made 
evident  that  his  understanding  must  be  submitted  to  men,"| 
"Relying  upon  the  judgment  of  man  ....  intrenches  upon 
that  duty  which  we  owe  to  Christ,  as  an  acknowledgment  tl^ 
he  is  our  great  master,  and  the  prince  of  the  catholic  church." 
"  Neither  must  superiors  prescribe  to  others  without  sufficient 
authority,  evidence,  and  necessity  too  ;  and  if  rebellion  is  pride, 
so  is  tyranny."  § 

Such  was  the  style  in  which  Taylor  then  wrote.  Three  or 
four  years  later  the  Protectorate  was  fully  established,  and  his 
views  remained  still  unchanged.  Meanwhile  he  had  produced 
his  "Holy  Living  and  Dying/'  and  in  the  preface  to  that 
work,  addressed  to  Lord  Vaughan,  he  declared,  with  a  libe- 
rality worthy  of  John  Howe,  that  "  if  we  be  members  of  Christ, 
we  are  of  a  church,  to  all  purposes  of  spiritual  religion  and 
salvation."  And  after  presenting  a  list  of  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, to  which  the  most  inveterate  dissenter  could  take  no  ex- 
ception, he  adds,  "  If  my  brethren  in  persecution,  and  in  the 
bonds  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  can  truly  shew  these  marks,  they 
shall  not  need  to  be  tx'oubled  that  others  can  shew  a  prosperous 
outside,  great  revenues,  public  assemblies,  uninterrupted  suc- 
cessions of  bishops,  prevailing  armies,  or  any  arm  of  flesh,  or 
less  certain  circumstance." 

This  surely  was  liberal  enough.  It  shews  that  Taylor,  under 
the  Protectorate,  was  at  least  a  very  moderate  Episcopalian. 
He  occupies  the  same  platform  with  Archbishop  Usher.  But 
the  Protectorate  came  to  au  end.  The  king  was  restored,  and 
Episcopacy  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  Unfortunately  for  the 
purity  of  his  fame,  Taylor  was  made  a  bishop,  and  the  diocesan 
of  Down  and  Connor  unsays  what  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Carbury 
had  eloquently  argued. 

Heber,  in  vindication  of  Taylor,  rebukes  Orme  for  charging 
him  with  recreancy  to  his  principles,  on  the  ground  "  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Charles  II.,  from  which 
all  the  persecuting  edicts  against  the  poor  non-conformists  pro- 
ceeded.'     He  asserts  that  he  was  but  a  nominal  member  of  the 
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council,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  took 
any  part  in  the  measures  of  the  administration.  But  this  vin- 
dication is  quite  insufficient,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
measures  which  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  towards  dissenters, 
and  his  own  language  especially,  employed  in  his  sermon  before 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Taylor  was  now  a  bishop,  and  his  dispo- 
sition forbade  him  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  the  espiscopal  prero- 
gative. He  contends,  with  the  most  inveterate  high  church- 
men, for  the  broadest  claims  of  apostolic  succession.  He  asserts, 
"  the  apostles  were  the  first  stewards,  and  their  office  dies  not 
with  them,  but  must  be  forever  succeeded  in."*  "  Though  the 
lijitelve  apostles  are  dead,  yet  the  apo.stolical  order  is  not."i- 
Tne  old  Jewish  establishment  was  the  lineal  predecessor  of  the 
Christian.  "  Christ  made  no  change  but  what  was  necessary, 
....  and  the  whole  religion  was  but  the  law  of  Moses,  drawn 
out  of  its  veil  into  clarity  and  manifestation.  The  government 
which  Christ  left  was  the  same  as  he  found  it ;  for  what  Aaron 
and  his  sons  and  the  Levites  were  in  the  temple,  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  are  in  the  church."  | 

"  No  church  without  a  bishop,"  was  now  part  of  his  creed. 
"  The  bishops,"  he  said,  "  preserve  them  (the  churches)  in 
being."  §  "  The  episcopal  order  is  the  principle  of  unity  in  the 
church."  II  Nor  is  this  all.  "  Episcopacy  is  the  great  stabili- 
ment  of  monarchy,  ....  the  great  ornament  of  religion  ;"^ 
and  moreover  there  is  "  no  unity  in  religion  without  kings  and 
bishops."  *  *  Nor  has  he  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  supe- 
rior authority  in  matters  religious — inherent  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers — which  it  is  a  sin  to  withstand.  "  If  one 
man's  conscience  can  be  the  measure  of  another  man's  action" 
— a  position  which  he  had  once  vigorously  combated — "  why," 
he  asks,  "shall  not  the  prince's  conscience  be  the  subject's 
measure  ?"tt  So  far  he  had  progressed  toward  the  servile  j'us 
d'ivinum  of  the  first  Stuarts. 

Nor  was  this  doctrine  the  ebullition  of  the  moment.  It  is 
elaborately  presented,  in  all  variety  of  shapes.  It  is  conjoined 
with  the  praise  of  the  royal  tyrants,  and  the  bitter  abuse  and 
ridicule  of  the  "  dissenters."  He  spoke  of  the  princely  profli- 
gate who  held  the  sceptre  as  "just  to  the  greatest  example,  and 
merciful  beyond  all  examples."  He  styled  his  royal  father, 
James  I.,  "the  best  man  and  the  wisest  prince  in  the  world." 
He  does  not  forget  the  "  great  excellencies  "  of  "  that  glorious 
instrument,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,"  whom  "God  raised  up." 
Bramhall,  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  is  warmly  eulogised, 
for  he  pressed  conformity  to  the  English  model,  taking  "  away 
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that  Shibboleth  which  made  this  (the  Irish  church)  lisp  too 
indecently  ;  or  rather,  in  some  little  degree,  to  speak  the  speech 
of  Ashdod,  and  not  the  language  of  Canaan,"  while  he  succeeded 
in  regaining  for  the  establishment,  as  reported  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  "  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year." 

In  dealing  with  the  dissenters  he  was  full  as  bitter  as  South, 
and  his  words  are  scarcely  less  venomous.  They  "follow  Ab- 
salom, and  in  weakness  hide  their  heads  in  little  conventicles 
and  places  of  separation,  for  a  trifle."  "  Certain  it  is  that  the 
biggest  part  (of  them)  in  the  whole  world  are  criminally  dis- 
obedient, and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  that  authority  is  in  the 
right  against  them,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed."*  Theologically 
they  were  reprobates,  and  politically  they  were  rebels.  Their 
religion  was  to  "rail  against  bishops  and  the  Common  Prayer- 
book."  The  time  was,  he  says,  when  "a  man  was  not  esteemed 
a  saint  for  disobeying  his  bishop  or  an  apostle,  nor  for  misun- 
derstanding the  hard  sayings  of  St  Paul  about  predestination. 
To  kick  against  the  laudable  customs  of  the  church  was  not 
then  accounted  a  note  of  the  godly  party,  and  to  despise 
government  was  but  an  ill  mark  and  weak  indication  of  being 
a  good  Christian.  Now  we  are  fallen  into  another  method  ;  we 
have  turned  all  religion  into  faith,  and  our  faith  is  nothing  but 
the  productions  of  interest  or  disputing ;  it  is  adhering  to  a 
party,  and  wi-angling  against  all  the  world  beside ;  and  when 
it  is  asked  what  religion  he  is  of,  Ave  understand  the  meaning 
to  be,  what  faction  does  he  follow — what  are  the  articles  of  his 
sect  ? — not,  what  is  the  manner  of  his  life  ?  And  if  men  be 
zealous  for  their  party  and  that  interest,  then  they  are  pre- 
cious men,  though  otherwise  they  be  covetous  as  the  grave, 
factious  as  Dathan,  schismatical  as  Corah,  or  proud  as  the 
fallen  angels."  f 

No  one  can  mistake  the  target  of  this  invective.  The  Puri- 
tans were  the  guilty  party.  Their  Calvinism  and  republican- 
ism made  them  doubly  reprehensible.  Thepe  were  kindred 
crimes ;  and,  in  the  bishop's  esteem,  were  to  be  classed  to- 
gether. Hence  he  says,  "  When  the  men  of  Geneva  turned 
their  bishop  out  of  doors,  they  might  easily  have  considered 
that  the  same  person  was  their  prince  too ;  and  that  must 
needs  be  a  strange  religion  that  rose  up  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  at  the  same  time  ;  but  that  hath  been  the  method  ever 
since.  There  was  no  church  till  then  was  ever  governed  with- 
out an  apostle  or  a  bishop,  and  since  then  they  who  go  from 
their  bishop  have  said  very  often  to  their  king  too  nolumua 
hunc  regnare" 

Nonconformity  to  the  Established  Church  was  a  crime,  to- 
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ward  wliich  no  lenity  was  to  be  shewn.  Those  guilty  of  it  need 
not  plead  that  they  had  the  Spirit.  They  would  be  told  that 
"  God's  Spirit  ....  is  the  Spirit  of  humility,  and  teaches  no 
pride.  He  is  to  be  found  in  churches  and  pulpits,  upon  altars 
and  in  the  doctors'  chairs,  not  in  conventicles  and  mutinous 
corners  of  a  house."*  Nor,  if  they  employed  in  their  behalf 
the  plea  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  "  Liberty  of  Prophe- 
sying"— the  lack  of  conscientious  conviction — would  they  be 
apt  to  fare  any  better.  The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  is 
ready  with  his  reply,  without  a  blush  for  his  inconsistency. 
"  There  are  amongst  us  snch  tender  stomachs  that  cannot  en- 
dure milk,  but  can  very  well  digest  iron ;  consciences  so  ten- 
der that  a  ceremony  is  greatly  offensive,  but  rebellion  is  not ; 
a  surplice  drives  them  away  as  a  bird  affrighted  with  a  man  of 
clouts,  but  their  consciences  can  suffer  them  to  despise  govern- 
ment, and  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  curse  all  that  are  not  of 
their  opinion,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  kingdoms,  and  commit 
sacrilege,  and  account  schism  the  character  of  saints." 

"  This  talking  of  passive  obedience,"  he  says,  "  is  but  a 
mockery,"  although  he  had  once  talked  of- it  himself  "If  you 
make  a  law  of  order" — so  he  addresses  the  Irish  Parliament — 
"  and  in  the  sanction  put  a  clause  of  favour  for  tender  con- 
sciences, do  you  not  invite  every  subject  to  disobedience  by 
impunity,  and  teach  him  how  to  make  his  own  excuse  ?"-|-  But 
it  might  be  suggested  that  intolerance  was  impolitic.  Men 
might  leave  the  kingdom  when  their  religious  rights  were  with- 
held. But  the  bishop  would  not  allow  the  weight  of  such  an 
objection.     "  The  kingdom,"  he  declares,  "  has  no  need  of  those 

who  know  not  how  to  obey A  child  is  never  happy  by 

having  his  own  humour."  "  We  are  as  much  bound  to  obey 
our  superiors  as  to  obey  an  angel,"  he  says ;  nor  does  he  allow 
us — as  he  links  king  and  bishop  together — to  doubt  whom  he 
intends.  "  You  have,"  he  asserts,  "  no  other  way  of  peace,  no 
better  way  to  appease  and  quiet  the  quarrels  in  religion,  which 
have  been  too  long  among  us,  but  by  reducing  all  men  to  obe- 
dience, and  all  questions  to  the  measure  of  the  laws.  .  .  .  Let 
no  man  dispute  against  your  laws.  ...  If  you  suffer  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king  to  be  lessened,  to  be  scrupled,  to  be  denied  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  you  have  no  way  left  to  silence  the  tongues 
and  hands  of  gainsaying  people.  But  so  it  is,  the  king's  autho- 
rity is  appointed  and  enabled  by  God  to  end  our  questions  in 
religion."  X 

To  this  point  of  high  church  intolerance  had  Taylor  come  at 
last.  His  principles,  whatever  his  interest,  were  broad  enough 
in  their  application  to  cover  all  the  persecutions  of  that  or  any 
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other  age.  Claverhouse's  dragoons  might  have  taken  them  for 
the  vindication  of  their  bloody  career,  as  the  High  Commis- 
sion or  Privy  Council  might  have  adopted  them  for  their  plat- 
form. Do  we  need,  to  describe  Taylor's  recreancy  to  his  origi- 
nal views  of  toleration,  anything  more  than  his  own  language  ? 
"  They  preach  toleration,  when  themselves  are  under  the  rod, 
who,  when  they  got  the  rod  into  their  own  hands,  thought 
toleration  itself  to  be  intolerable."  *  And  does  he  not  pourtray 
his  own  course  when  he  says,  "  Some  other  good  men  have  pro- 
pounded one  way  yet — a  way  of  peace  rather  than  truth — and 
that  is,  that  all  opinions  should  be  tolerated,  and  none  perse- 
cuted, and  then  all  the  world  will  be  at  peace."  t 

Thus,  in  tracing  the  career  of  Taylor  on  this  subject,  we  seem 
to  come  in  contact  with  two  different  men  ;  one  in  penury  and 
hardship,  pleading  with  a  rare  eloquence  for  principles  of  tole- 
ration far  in  advance  of  his  age  ;  the  other,  the  titled  official,  a 
parasite  of  power,  a  flatterer  of  tyrants,  repudiating  his  earlier 
and  better  sentiments,  and  advocating  principles  worthy  the 
bigotry  of  Laud,  or  the  insolence  of  Jeffries.  The  chaplain  of 
Lord  Vaughan  had  deprecated  for  all  believers,  not  only  harsh 
treatment,  but  harsh  feelings,  complaining,  "  We  have  come  to 
that  pass,  we  think  we  love  not  God  except  we  hate  our  bro- 
ther.";]; The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  responds,  addressing 
the  Irish  Parliament,  "  Suffer  no  evil  tongue  to  speak  against 
this  truth,"  (Episcopacy).  The  schoolmaster  of  Cardigan  had 
urged,  "the  whole  business  of  submitting  our  understanding  to 
human  authority  comes  to  nothing."  The  Irish  diocesan,  jea- 
lous of  mild  measures,  replies  that  tolerance  of  rulers  "  is  to 
last  no  longer  than  till  the  ignorance  can  be  cured,  and  the 
man  taught  his  duty."  Plain  Jeremy  Taylor  had  said,  "  We 
are  not  certain  if  we  believe  any  company  of  men,  whom  we 
call  the  church,  that  therefore  we  obey  God  or  believe  what  he 
hath  said."  The  Irish  bishop  retorts,  "  The  laws  and  decrees 
of  a  national  church  ought,  upon  the  account  of  their  own  ad- 
vantages, to  be  esteemed  as  a  final  sentence  in  all  things  dis- 
puted." The  author  of  the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying"  main- 
tained that  "  whosoever  persecutes  a  disagreeing  person,  arms 
all  the  world  against  himself,  and  all  pious  people  of  his  own 
persuasion,  when  the  scales  of  authority  return  to  his  adver- 
sary, and  attest  his  contradictory,  and  then  what  can  he  urge 
for  mercy  for  himself  or  his  party,  that  shewed  none  to  others  ?" 
The  preacher  before  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  his  eye  directed 
toward  "  disagreeing  persons,"  insists,  "  God  hath  blessed  us 
with  so  good,  so  just,  so  religious,  so  wise  a  prince,  let  the  sen- 
tence of  his  laws  be  our  last  resort."     The  devotional  writer. 
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teaching  "  holy  living  and  dying,"  asserts,  "  If  we  be  members 
of  Christ,  we  are  of  a  cliurch  to  all  pur|30ses  of  sjiiritual  reli- 
gion and  salvation."  The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  contro- 
verts it  in  the  declaration,  "  He  that  is  not  with  the  bishop  is 
not  in  the  church." 

Such  is  the  self-contradiction  and  inconsistency  of  the  man. 
For  his  own  sake  we  regret  it.  For  the  sake  of  his  noble  plea 
for  the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  we  regret  it.  For  the  hon- 
our of  religion,  and  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  we 
regret  it.  But  regrets  will  not  change  the  fact.  Heber's  well- 
meant  apology  does  not  suffice  to  excuse  it.  Taylor's  invec- 
tives against  dissenters,  and  his  diffuse  and  elaborate  pleas  for 
the  enforcement  of  conformity,  are  not  to  be  explained  as  the 
hasty  utterances  of  a  man  pr»)voked  by  opposition,  and  forget- 
ting himself  for  the  moment.  His  life  might  be  split  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  might  find  a  parallel  in  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  the  other  in  Archbishop  Laud.  The  eulogist  of  Strafford 
and  the  Stuarts  is  quite  another  man  from  the  chaplain  of  that 
moderate  Episcopalian,  Lord  Vaughan.  The  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  transplanted  from  his  school  to  his  diocese,  seems 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  Horace's  line— 

"  Coelum,  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  curnint." 

He  who  had  once  contended,  with  an  eloquence  and  force  of 
speech  and  argument  second  only  to  Milton's,  that  "force,  in 
matters  of  opinion,  can  do  no  good,  but  is  very  apt  to  do  hurt," 
and  that  "understanding  cannot  be  restrained,  neither  punished, 
by  corporeal  afflictions" — who  had  declared,  "you  may  as  well 
cure  the  colic  by  brushing  a  man's  clothes,  or  till  a  man's  belly 
with  syllogisms" — employed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius  and 
all  the  persuasions  of  his  rhetoric  to  enforce  principles  which 
are  a  stain  upon  his  memory,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  age,  which 
filled  English  prisons  with  Quakers  and  Puritans,  and  let  loose 
on  Scotland  a  horde  more  savage  and  cruel  than  her  own  High- 
landers. It  is  vain  to  say  that  Taylor  was  only  a  nominal 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  that  he  took  no  active  part  in 
the  administration.  He  hounded  on  the  pack.  He  ignored 
the  principles  and  sentiments  of  his  better  days,  and,  while  the 
terrible  work  of  intolerance  went  on  across  the  Channel,  never 
breathed  the  first  lisp  of  dissent  against  the  harsh  proceedings. 
His  name  must  go  down  to  posterity  covered  with  the  infamy 
of  recreancy  to  the  cause  of  which  he  once  promised  to  be  the 
peerless  champion.  His  sin  cannot  be  excused  as  one  of  igno- 
rance. Years  before,  he  had  written,  in  words  truthful  and  elo- 
quent, "  It  is  a  paH  of  Christian  religion  that  the  liberty  of 
men's  consciences  should  be  preserved  in  all  things  where  God 
hath  not  set  a  limit  and  made  a  restraint ;  that  the  soul  of  man 
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Bhould  be  free,  and  acknowledge  no  master  but  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  matters  spiritual  should  not  be  restrained  by  matters  cor- 
poral ;  that  the  same  meekness  and  charity  should  be  preserved 
in  the  promotion  of  Christianity  that  gave  it  foundation  and 
increment." 

If  this  be  so,  then  Taylor,  as  bishop,  sacrificed  what  he  had 
once  pronounced  "  a  part  of  Christiau  religion."  The  office 
corrupted  the  man.  He  foresaw  the  danger,  but  was  oblivious 
of  it  when  it  came.  "  It  is  lawful,"  he  had  said,  "  to  desire  a 
bishopric,  ....  but  yet  it  were  well  if  we  remember  that  such 
desires  must  be  sanctified  with  holy  care  and  diligence  in  the 
office  ;  .  .  .  .  and  he  that  believes  his  own  load  big  enough, 
and  trembles  at  the  apprehensions  of  the  horrors  of  doomsday, 
is  not  wise  if  he  takes  up  those  burdens  which  he  sees  have 
crushed  their  bearers,  and  presses  his  own  shoulders  till  the 
bones  crack,  only  because  the  burdens  are  wrapped  in  white 
linen  and  bound  in  silken  cords."  If  any  man  was  ever  crushed 
under  the  burden  he  coveted,  it  was  Taylor.  The  author  of 
"  Liberty  of  Prophesying "  is  fairly  annihilated  under  the 
weight  of  "  burdens  wrapped  up  in  Avhite  linen  and  bound  in 
silken  cords." 

Taylor  himself  has  abated  the  force  of  what  might  be  urged 
in  his  behalf  by  reference  to  the  character  of  the  venal  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  is  true,  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
examples  of  corruption  and  apostasy.  Straffi)rd  had  been  a 
patriot.  Charles  II.  had  once  promised  to  be  a  good  Presby- 
terian. Among  his  minions  were  not  a  few  who  only  worshipped 
the  rising  sun,  and  who  in  adversity  would  have  abandoned 
him  as  readily  as  Monk  did  the  Protectorate,  or  as  South  did 
the  Puritans.  Among  his  bishops  were  those  who  were  content 
to  endorse  the  royal  example  of  renouncing  Presbyterianism 
by  their  own  sycophancy.  But  Taylor  knew  all  this  as  well  as 
any  man.  Indeed,  he  has  described  it  all  to  the  life,  only  he 
would  make  the  description  extend  to  cover  the  opposing  party. 
Allowing  for  the  exaggeration  which  was  necessary  in  his  case, 
there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  his  words : — "  We  do  not  live 
in  an  age  in  which  there  is  so  much  need  to  bid  men  be  wary, 
as  to  take  care  that  they  be  innocent.  Indeed,  in  religion  we 
are  usually  too  loose  and  ungirt,  exposing  ourselves  to  tempta- 
tion, and  others  to  offence,  and  our  name  to  dishonour,  and  the 
cause  itself  to  reproach  ;  .  .  .  .  but  in  the  matter  of  interest 
we  are  wary  as  serpents,  subtle  as  foxes,  vigilant  as  the  birds 
of  the  night,  rapacious  as  kites,  tenacious  as  grappling-hooks 
and  the  weightiest  anchors,  and,  above  all,  false  and  hypocri- 
tical as  a  thin  crust  of  ice  spread  upon  the  face  of  a  deep, 
smooth,  and  dissembling  pit ;  if  you  set  your  foot,  your  foot 
slips,  or  the  ice  breaks,  and  you  sink  into  death,  and  are  wound 
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in  a  sheet  of  water,  descending  into  mischief  or  your  grave, 
suffering  a  great  fall  or  a  sudden  death  by  your  confidence  and 
unsuspecting  foot.  There  is  an  universal  crust  of  hypocrisy 
that  covers  the  face  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind.  Their 
religion  consists  in  forms  and  outsides,  and  serves  reputation 
or  a  design,  but  does  not  serve  God.  Their  promises  are  but 
fair  language  and  the  civilities  of  the  piazzas  or  exchanges, 
and  disband  and  untie  like  the  air  that  beat  upon  their  teeth 
when  they  spake  the  delicious  and  hopeful  words  ;  their  oaths 
are  snares  to  catch  men  and  make  them  confident ;  their  con- 
tracts are  arts  and  stratagems  to  deceive,  measured  by  profit 
and  possibility  ;  and  everything  is  lawful  that  is  gainful  ;  and 
their  friendships  are  trades  of  getting  ;  and  their  kindness  of 
watching  a  dying  friend  is  but  the  office  of  a  vulture,  the  gaping 
for  a  legacy,  the  spoil  of  a  carcass  ;  and  their  sicknesses  are 
many  times  policies  of  state,  sometimes  the  design  to  shew  the 
riches  of  our  bed-chamber ;  and  their  funeral  tears  are  but  the 
paranymphs  and  pious  solicitors  of  a  second  bride,  and  every- 
thing that  is  ugly  must  be  hid,  and  everything  that  is  hand- 
some must  be  seen." 

Certainly  it  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  a  man  with  such 
an  estimate  of  his  age,  so  little  disposed  to  appreciate  the  real 
integrity  and  conscientiousness  of  many  of  his  opponents.  It 
is  not  a  little  strange  that  one  who  felt  that  the  matters  in  con- 
troversy were  so  trifling  as  to  warrant  him  in  speaking  of  them 
as  "  the  fringes  of  the  garment  of  the  body  of  religion,"  should 
have  been  so  bitter  against  his  "  discontented  brethren,"  caution- 
ing every  good  man  "  to  be  careful  that  he  do  not  mingle  his 
devotions  in  the  communions  of  heretical  persons  and  in  schis- 
matical  conventicles."  His  whole  course  of  intolerant  teaching 
in  Ireland  is  refuted  by  his  own  previous  declaration  : — "  If 
the  sword  turns  preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire 
instead  of  arguments,  and  engraves  them  on  men's  hearts  by  a 
poniard,  that  it  shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and 
ignorantly  am  persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  try  the 
spirits,  to  try  all  things,  to  make  inquiry  ;  and  yet  without 
this  liberty  no  man  can  justify  himself  before  God  or  man,  or 
confidently  say  his  religion  is  best." 

For  ourselves,  we  prefer  to  forget  the  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  and  remember  only  the  author  of  "  Liberty  of  Prophe- 
sying "  and  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying." 
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Art.  II. — Guizot  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times. 

The  Ckrisiian  Church  and  Society  in  18G1.     By  F.  Guizot.     London.    1861. 

The  leading  position  of  M.  Guizot  in  this  little  book  is  a  para- 
dox. The  veteran  philosopher  and  statesmen  is  a  sincere  Pro- 
testant, an  evangelical  Christian,  a  well-tried  friend  of  civil 
liberty  and  constitutional  government ;  yet  the  primary  design 
of  the  book  is  to  protest  against  the  national  movement  in 
Italy,  to  vindicate  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes,  and 
to  demand  that  France  shall  no  longer  lend  her  countenance, 
or  the  support  of  her  arms,  to  the  attempts  that  are  being 
made,  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  nation,  to  strip  the  papal  see 
of  that  part  of  its  dominion.  There  is,  we  are  aware,  in  Paris 
a  small  group  of  literary  men,  some  of  them,  like  Montalembert, 
persons  of  note,  who  strive  to  be  at  once  ultramontane  and 
constitutional,  popish  in  religion  and  liberal  in  politics.  One 
is  not  astonished  to  hear  that  they  denounce  in  Italy  the  con- 
stitutionalism which  they  applaud  at  home;  but  even  in  their 
hands  the  position  is  inconsistent  and  indefensible.  In  the 
hands  of  M.  Guizot  it  is  simply  paradoxical. 

It  was,  we  believe,  on  the  24th  of  January  last  year,  that 
M.  Guizot  first  publicly  announced  his  opinion.  When  receiv- 
ing, as  president  of  the  French  Academy,  Father  Lacordaire, 
who  had  been  elected  a  member,  he  took  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  events  which  agitate  Italy,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  "We  have,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  beheld  Italy  a  prey  to  com- 
motions, invasions,  and  disorders,  resembling  those  which  display 
themselves  there  at  this  moment ;  but  then,  at  least,  they  displaj'ed 
themselves  in  their  true  character  and  features.  A  man  who  en- 
joyed much  public  reputation,  and  whom  the  liberals  designated  their 
chosen  publicist  (Mr  Benjamin  Constant),  when  speaking  of  these 
and  many  other  similar  facts,  qualified  them  as  '  the  spirit  of  usur- 
pation and  conquest,'  and  under  that  title,  wrote  a  work  in  their 
condemnation.  Have  the  same  facts  ceased  to  deserve  the  same 
name?  Have  they  changed  their  nature  because  it  is  no  longer 
France  who  openly  accomplishes  them  on  her  own  account,  and 
appropriates  the  fruits  to  herself  ?  Or,  rather,  have  their  violences 
become  lawful,  because,  to-day,  they  are  exercised  in  the  name  of 
democracy,  and  in  virtue  of  what  is  called  its  will  ?" 

Three  months  later,  on  the  20th  of  April  1861,  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  chair  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
occupy  with  so  much  honour,  at  the  public  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Elementary  Education  among 
the  Protestants  of  France,  he  returned  to  the  subject.     Advert- 
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ing,  as  was  natural  on  this  occasion,  rather  to  its  religious  than 
its  political  aspect,  he  said  : — 

"  A  lamentable  perturbation  infects  and  afflicts  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  great  and  general  Christian  Church.  I  say,  a 
lamentable  perturbation,  and  by  this  phrase  I  express,  and  am 
anxious  to  convry,  my  individual  sentiment.  Whatever  may  be 
our  disagreements,  and  even  our  separations,  we  are  all  Christians, 
and  the  brethren  of  all  who  avow  the  Christian  faith.  The  security, 
the  dignity,  the  liberty,  of  all  Christian  Churches,  closely  concern 
Christianity  in  its  extended  sense.  Christianity  at  large  suffers 
when  the  leading  churches  suffer;  the  entire  Christian  edifice  feels 
the  blows  directed,  in  these  days,  against  any  of  the  prominent 
buildings  of  which  it  is  composed.  Under  such  trials,  the  whole  of 
the  great  Christian  Church  demands  our  sympathy." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  spend  many  words  in  protesting 
an  entire  disagreement  with  these  opinions — our  entire  con- 
cuirence  in  the  vehement  disapprobation  with  which  they 
were  met  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Protestant  community  to 
which  they  were  addressed — our  sympathy  with  the  "affectionate 
regret"  with  which  they  were  listened  to,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
by  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  that  community. 
They  affront  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  Protestant  heart.  We 
do  not  indeed  make  light  of  the  conception  embodied  in  the 
phrase,  "  Christianity  in  its  most  extended  sense."  We  believe 
that  the  equivalent  term  Christendom  embalms  a  most  pre- 
cious truth ;  that  the  communities  which  bear  the  Christian  name 
are  endowed  with  a  moral  life  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
that  of  the  outlying  world  of  Pagan  and  Mahomedan  nations  ; 
and  that  the  Eomish  communion  pertains  in  such  a  sense  to 
the  Christian  Church  that  its  members  are  not  excluded  alto- 
gether from  the  great  promise  of  the  gospel — the  promise  of 
the  Spirit.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  not  unknown  within 
that  communion.  The  Reformers  cherished  this  persuasion, 
and  we  have  not  abandoned  it.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  em- 
brace the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  sister  church  ;  we  cannot  regard 
it  as,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  a  true  church  of  Christ  at  all 
It  fatally  lacks  the  essential  notes  of  a  true  church  laid  down 
in  Scripture,  the  only  authority  to  which  we  can  bow  in  this 
matter.  And  as  we  cannot  look  upon  the  Romish  Church, 
although  containing  many  of  Christ's  people  in  its  bosom,  as  a 
member  of  the  sisterhood  of  Christian  Churches,  still  less  can 
we  look  upon  the  papacy  as  a  Christian  institution.  It  may 
have  been  employed  by  divine  providence  to  accomplish  bene- 
ficent purposes  in  former  times.  We  believe  it  was  ;  but  so 
was  Mahomedanism  itself.  The  papacy  we  hold  to  be  not 
Christian  but  anti-Christian,  the  very  Man  of  Sin  usurping  the 
throne  of  Qhrist  in  his  own  temple. 
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Without  here  adverting  more  particularly  to  the  arguments 
by  which  M.  Guizot  has  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  position,  we 
hasten  to  say,  that  although  the  subject  is  important,  we  do 
not  know  that  we  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote 
an  article  to  the  little  work  in  which  it  is  discussed,  if  the 
author  had  not  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  pub- 
lic appearance  to  communicate  his  views  and  impressions  on 
other  topics  which  to  us  are  invested  with  a  more  absorbing 
and  vital  interest.  The  book  is  not  unworthy  of  its  title.  It 
is  really  a  survey  of  Society  and  the  Christian  Church  in 
1861,  at  least,  as  seen  by  one  whose  point  of  view  is  Paris.  It 
is  the  author's  testimony  regarding  the  Signs  of  the  Times. 
This  has  constituted  its  attraction  for  us,  and  will  make  it  be 
received  with  cordiality  and  no  small  satisfaction  in  quarters 
where  the  views  expressed  in  regard  to  Italy  and  the  papacy 
will  meet  with  no  sympathy. 

The  character  of  activity  and  incessant  change  which  distin- 
guished the  half  century  ushered  in  by  the  French  Revolution, 
bids  fair  to  distinguish  also  the  half  century  which  is  now  upon 
the  wing.  All  things  are  questioned  :  all  creeds,  all  institu- 
tions in  church  and  state.  Religious  interests,  as  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  more  and  more  occupying  the  prominent  and 
influential  position  due  to  them.  Infidelity,  within  the  pale  of 
the  church  as  well  as  beyond  it,  is  unceasingly  forging  new 
weapons  ;  and  if  it  is  not  so  gross  in  its  manifestations  as  in  the 
preceding  age,  is  not  less  bold  and  dangerous.  Attacks  are 
directed  against  Christianity  both  as  a  system  of  doctrine  and 
as  a  social  institution  ;  in  other  words,  both  against  the  faith 
of  Christ  and  the  church  of  Christ. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  an  interesting  chapter  entitled,  The 
tivo  Gods,  for  a  striking  exposure  of  a  subtle  error  by  which 
the  faith  is  being  assailed  in  many  places.  The  leaven  of 
pantheism  is  working  within  the  Christian  community,  and,  in 
M.  Guizot's  judgment,  the  result  is  nothing  less  than  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a  new  God,  more  allied  to  the  vanities  of  the  Gentile 
idolatry  than  to  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity. The  God  of  the  Bible  is  a  Being  throned  above,  and 
distinct  from,  the  world  and  man  ;  a  person  ;  a  being  whom  we 
can  address,  whom  we  can  love,  and  worship,  and  trust.  The 
God  whom  we  are  now  required  to  accept  is  "  an  idol  of  human 
invention,  for  he  is  no  other  than  man  and  the  world  <}on- 
founded  and  erected  into  God  by  a  science  which  believes 
itself  profound,  and  would  fain  not  be  considered  impious." 

Passing  from  this  error,  which  is  not  so  prevalent,  perhaps, 
in  this  country  as  on  the  Continent,  we  notice,  with  special 
commendation,  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Supernatural. 
M.  Guizot  has  perfectly  realised  the  unspeakable  importance 
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of  this  subject  for  the  present  times.  It  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
Christian  position  ;  the  main  point,  towards  which  converge 
the  assaults  of  all  who,  whatever  their  name,  belong  truly  to 
the  unbelieving  camp.  Few,  perhaps,  are  aware  how  seriously 
the  thinking  of  the  age  among  ourselves  is  tinged  with  a  secret 
or  avowed — a  conscious  or  unconscious — disbelief  of  the  super- 
natural. In  the  paper  on  the  Study  of  the  Evidences,  con- 
tributed by  the  late  Baden  Powell  to  the  Essays  and  Reviews, 
he  assumes  it  as  a  point  beyond  question,  that  the  dominion  of 
natural  causes  is  absolutel}'-  universal ;  so  that  the  miracles, 
which  have  been  hitherto  insisted  upon  by  the  apologists  as  con- 
stituting one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  edifice  of  Christianity, 
must  now  be  regarded  as  constituting  one  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties to  be  obviated, — one  of  the  elements  of  Christianity  for 
which  we  must  seek  some  extraneous  support.  And  that  essay 
must,  we  fear,  be  taken  as  one  out  of  many  symptoms  of  a 
widespread  tendency.  The  position  of  the  question  on  the 
Continent  is  well  described  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

"  All  the  attacks  of  which  Christianity  is  at  the  present  day  the 
object,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  nature  and  degree,  proceed 
from  one  point,  and  tend  to  the  same  end, — a  denial  of  the  super- 
natural in  the  destinies  of  man  and  of  the  world  ;  the  abolition  of 
the  miraculous  element  in  the  Christian  religion,  as  in  every  other; 
in  its  history,  as  in  its  dogmas. 

"  Materialists,  pantheists,  rationalists,  sceptics,  scholastic  critics 
— some  openly,  others  with  reserve — all  think  and  speak  under  the 
dominion  of  this  idea, — that  the  world  and  man,  moral  and  physical 
nature,  are  uniformly  governed  by  general,  permanent,  and  necessary 
laws,  the  course  of  which  no  special  will  has  ever  interfered  with, 
or  ever  will  interfere  with,  to  suspend  or  modify."     (P.  16.) 

The  denial  of  the  supernatural  is,  of  course,  the  denial  of 
Christianity.  Eliminate  from  Christianity  the  supernatural 
element,  and  you  have  removed  everything  distinctive  of  it, 
everything  to  which  it  owes  its  sway  over  the  consciences  of 
men.  Not  only  was  it  cradled  in  the  supernatural,  its  appear- 
ance on  the  earth  having  been  signalised  by  a  glorious  efflo- 
rescence of  miracles  ;  but  it  is,  in  itself,  a  supernatural  economy. 
Its  characteristic  facts  belong  to  a  sphere  quite  distinct  from 
that  which  is  subject  to  the  dominion  of  natural  laws.  Forgive- 
ness and  regeneration,  conscious  intercourse  with  God  and 
Christ,  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — these,  surely,  are 
the  facts  peculiar  to,  and  distinctive  of,  the  Christian  religion. 
How  shall  we  reduce  them  to  the  dominion  of  permanent  and 
necessary  laws  ?  The  Scriptures  uniformly  teach  us  to  associate 
with  them,  not  only  the  idea  of  will,  personal  will,  but  the  idea 
of  grace,  which  is  will  in  its  most  emphatic  expression.  "  We 
are  saved  tjy  grace."     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  it 
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meets  with  a  cordial  response  from  the  consciousness  of  all  true 
Christians.  How  then  shall  these  two  doctrines — the  dominion 
of  necessary  causes  throughout  the  universe,  and  the  reign  of 
grace  in  the  economy  of  salvation — be  harmonised  ?  To  our 
minds,  they  appear  absolutely  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable. 
The  fruit  of  a  natural  and  necessary  cause  cannot  be  also  the 
gift  of  free  grace, — a  benefit  bestowed  by  the  will  of  God,  freely 
exercised  in  mercy.  To  suppose  that,  in  the  facts  of  salvation 
— the  facts  which  we  have  enumerated  as  characteristic  of 
Christianity — there  is  no  exertion  of  free  will  on  the  part  of 
God,  is  absurd  :  it  destroys  the  proper  nature  of  the  facts.  In 
the  hands  of  the  anti-supernaturalist,  therefore,  the  life  of  the 
Christian  facts  is  evaporated,  and  they  must  be  either  rejected 
altogether,  or  if  that  would  be  too  rude  a  shock  to  the  conscience, 
and  some  vestige  of  them  must  be  retained,  it  can  only  be  a  few 
vapid  phrases  which  may  mitigate  the  desolation  of  the  heart. 
If  the  supernatural  is  an  essential  element  in  living  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  scarcely  less  essential  in  a  true  philosophy.  The 
philosophy  which  can  find  no  place  for  it  is  shallow  indeed,  and 
leaves  out  some  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of  human  life 
and  consciousness.     On  this  point  we  quote  M.  Guizot  : — 

"  Tn  all  places,  under  all  climates,  in  all  epoolis  of  history,  under 
all  degrees  of  civilization,  man  carries  within  himself  this  sentiment 
— T  should  rather  say,  this  presentiment — that  the  world  he  looks 
upon,  the  order  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  lives,  the  facts  which 
(Succeed  each  other  regularly  and  constantly  around  him,  do  not 
comprise,  within  themselves,  everything  ;  in  vain  does  he  make, 
from  day  to  day,  in  this  vast  whole,  discoveries  and  conquests ;  in 
vain  does  he  observe,  and  learnedly  verif}',  the  permanent  laws  which 
preside  there  ;  his  imagination  does  not  contine  itself  within  this 
universe  submitted  to  his  science  ;  the  spectacle  fails  to  satisfy  his 
soul,  which  plunges  beyond  it;  it  seeks  and  obtains  a  glimpse  of 
something  else  ;  it  desires,  both  for  the  universe  and  itself,  other 
destinies  and  another  Master. 

"  Voltaire  has  said  that  '  beyond  all  these  heavens  the  Grod  of  the 
heavens  dwells  ;'  and  the  God  who  is  beyond  all  the  heavens  is  not 
nature  personified  ;  he  is  the  supernatural  in  person.  It  is  to  him 
that  religions  are  addressed  ;  it  is  to  place  man  in  relation  with  him 
that  they  are  founded.  Without  the  instinctive  faith  of  men  in  the 
supernatural,  without  their  spontaneous  and  invincible  impulse 
towards  the  supernatural,  religion  could  not  exist. 

"  Man  is  the  only  being  in  this  lower  world  that  prays.  Amongst 
his  moral  instincts,  there  is  none  more  natural,  universal,  and  un* 
conquerable  than  that  of  prayer.  The  child  inclines  to  it  with  eager 
docility.  The  old  mau  returns  to  it,  as  to  a  refuge  from  decay  and 
loneliness.  Prayer  ascends  spontaneously  from  the  infant  mouth 
which  can  scared}'  murmur  the  name  of  God,  and  from  the  dying 
lips  which  no  longer  retain  strength  to  utter  it. 
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"  Amongst  all  nations,  whether  eminent  or  obscure,  civilised  or 
barbarous,  we  meet,  at  every  step,  acts  and  forms  of  invocation. 
Wherever  liuman  beings  exist,  under  particular  circumstances,  at 
specified  hours,  under  the  empire  of  certain  impressions  of  the  soul, 
eyes  are  raised,  hands  are  joined  together,  knees  are  bent,  to  suppli- 
cate or  to  return  thanks,  to  adore  or  to  appease,  with  ecstasy  or 
apprehension,  publicly  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart ; — man  e.ver 
turns  to  prayer  as  to  a  last  relief,  to  fill  up  the  voids  in  his  soul,  or 
to  enable  him  to  bear  the  burdens  of  his  destiny  ;  when  all  resources 
fail,  he  seeks  in  pra5'er  a  support  for  his  weakness,  consolation  for 
bis  distress,  and  hope  for  his  enduring  constancy. 

"  No  one  denies  the  moral  and  innate  value  of  prayer,  inde- 
pendently of  its  efficacy  in  its  immediate  object.  From  the  act  of 
praying  alone,  the  soul  derives  relief,  tranquillity,  and  strength  ;  it 
experiences,  in  turning  towards  Grod,  that  feeling  of  a  return  to 
health  and  repose,  which  expands  over  the  body  when  it  passes  from 
a  heavy  and  stormy  air  to  a  serene  and  pure  atmosphere.  God 
comes  in  aid  of  those  who  implore  him,  before  they  can  know,  and 
without  their  knowing  that  he  has  listened  to  their  supplications. 

"  Will  he  listen  to  them  ?  What  is  the  external  and  conclusive 
efficacy  of  prayer  ?  Herein  lies  the  mj'stery,  the  impenetrable 
mystery,  of  the  designs  and  actions  of  God  on- all  his  creatures.  We 
know  that,  whether  in  reference  to  our  external  or  internal  life,  it 
is  not  we  alone  who  regulate  it  according  to  our  own  thoughts  and 
wishes.  All  the  names  that  we  apply  to  that  portion  of  our  destiny 
"which  comes  not  from  ourselves — chance,  ibrtune,  star,  nature, 
fatality — are  nothing  more  than  veils  thrown  over  our  ignorant 
impiety.  When  we  speak  thus,  we  refuse  to  see  God  where  he  is. 
Beyond  the  narrow  sphere  within  which  the  power  and  actions  of 
man  are  restrained,  it  is  God  who  reigns  and  acts.  There  is  in  the 
natural  and  i^niversal  action  of  prayer,  a  natural  and  universal  faith 
in  this  permanent  and  ever  free  action  of  God  over  man  and  his 
destiny.  '  We  are  labourers  with  God,'  says  St  Paul, — labourers 
with  God,  both  in  the  work  of  the  general  destinies  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  that  of  our  individual  destiny,  present  and  future. 
This  is  what  prayer  reveals  to  us,  on  the  tie  which  unites  man  to 
God  ;  but  here  our  light  pauses  :  '  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways  ;' 
we  walk  in  them  without  knowing  them  ;  to  believe  without  behold- 
ing, and  to  pray  without  foreknowing,  is  the  condition  which  God 
has  prescribed  to  man  in  this  world,  with  respect  to  all  that  exceeds 
its  limits.  Faith  and  a  religious  life  consist  in  the  conviction  and 
acceptance  of  this  supernatural  arrangement."     (Pp.  17-20.)  * 

These  eloquent  and  touching  words — so  luminous,  so  full  of 
thought,  so  fragrant  with  Christian  piety — recall  to  us  reflec- 
tions which  have  sometimes  been  awakened  in  our  minds  by 
the  perusal  of  the  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Kmpire."  Gibbon  certainly  did  not  write  his  great 
work  under  the  influence  of  a  theological  bjas.  He  did  not  sit 
down  at  Lausanne  to  the  study  of  the  events,  whose  magnifi- 
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cent  evolutions  glow  with  imperishable  splendour  on  his  canvas, 
with  the  predetermination  to  deduce  from  them  illustrations 
of  the  divine  government.  His  predetermination  was  all  on 
the  other  side.  If  he  could  have  excluded  the  thought  of  God 
he  would  gladly  have  done  it.  But  Gibbon's  intellect  was  en- 
dowed with  the  true  genius  for  history, — the  historical  sense. 
He  was  skilful  to  divine  the  motives  of  men  and  the  secret 
springs  of  events.  Accordingly  he  finds  himself,  at  many  a 
turn  in  his  progress,  surprised  into  a  recognition  of  the  divine 
mind.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  instances  in  which  he  finds 
himself  constrained  to  make  explicit  acknowledgment  of  a 
moral  purpose  in  the  events  which  lie  before  him.  Thus,  in 
one  of  the  chapters  relating  to  the  lower  Greek  empire,  he 
enters  upon  a  new  episode  with  the  observation : — "  I  shall 
not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  superstition  ;  but  I  must  remark 
that,  even  in  this  world,  the  natural  order  of  events  will  some- 
times afford  the  strongest  appearances  of  moral  retribution," 
(vol.  xi.  p.  846).  Such  formal  acknowledgments,  coming  from 
such  a  quarter,  are  sufficiently  impressive  ;  but  we  have  been 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  tacit  recognition  which  per- 
vades much  of  the  book.  Gibbon  perceived  that  the  events 
which  met  his  eye  were  not  a  succession  of  incoherent,  mean- 
ingless fortuities.  He  saw  that  they  proceeded  according  to  a 
plan,  a  foreordained  purpose, — that  they  naturally  arranged 
themselves  into  an  edifice  of  epic  symmetry, — and  that  they 
were  full  of  moral  signification.  An  eye  less  keen,  a  mind  of 
less  comprehensive  grasp,  might  have  failed  to  remark  these 
things ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  Gibbon  to  overlook  them. 
How,  then,  were  they  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Who  was  the 
Architect  of  this  great  edifice  and  hall  of  doom  ?  In  what 
mind  was  the  idea  of  this  harmonious  epic  conceived  ?  Who 
was  the  moralist  whose  soul's  abhorrence  of  unrighteousness 
expressed  itself  in  the  retributions  of  events  ?  The  answer  to 
these  inquiries  was  not  to  be  discovered  by  looking  round  on 
the  human  actors  in  the  decay  of  Rome,  for  they  did  not  so 
much  as  understand  the  work  on  which  they  wrought.  The 
historian  found  himself  confronted  by  a  higher  Mind,  and  he 
was  constrained  to  do  homage  to  it, — if  not  under  the  Name 
which  is  above  every  name — the  Name  which  is  loved  in  the 
Church  of  God  (Gibbon's  knee  had  never,  alas !  been  taught  to 
bow  at  that  Name),  at  least  under  the  names  of  Destiny  and  the 
Angel  of  death.  It  is  possible  for  minds  of  a  higli  order  to 
bestow  profound  study  on  the  physical  sciences,  without  be- 
coming sensible  of  a  personal  God  :  the  pantheistic  dream  seems 
not  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  phenomena. 
These  sciences,  accordingly,  are  the  chosen  ground  of  the 
"  positive  philosophy," — the  ground  on  which  it  loves  to  en- 
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camp,  and  from  which  it  delights  to  fulminate  its  arrogant 
denial  of  the  living  God  and  his  moral  government.  It  is  even 
possible  for  some  Tninds  to  expatiate  in  the  domain  of  history 
and  the  other  moral  sciences,  without  becoming  sensible  of  God's 
presence,  or  recognising  a  divine  purpose  in  the  marshalling  of 
the  procession  of  events.  But  this  ispossible,  we  apprehend,  only 
for  minds  of  inferior  capacity, — impossible  for  minds  like  those  of 
Gibbon  or  Guizot — at  least,  impossible  for  them  when  engaged 
in  the  actual  contemplation  of  history.  The  philosophy  which 
can  discover  no  trace  of  a  personal  will,  shaping  the  destinies 
of  men  and  the  world  ;  the  philosophy  which  reduces  all  under 
the  leaden  sceptre  of  necessary  laws,  thereby  betrays  its  own 
blindness  to  the  truth  of  facts. 

In  surveying  the  signs  of  the  times  in  their  religious  aspects, 
M.  Guizot  does  not  confine  his  view  to  movements  which 
belong  strictly  and  purely  to  the  province  of  faith.  He  has 
studied  history  too  attentively  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that 
religion  is  concerned  in  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  as  a  social 
institution,  as  well  as  iu  the  convictions  which  are  entertained 
regarding  Christianity  as  a  system  of  belief.  Church  questions, 
therefore,  are  not  ignored  hy  him,  as  if  they  were  insignificant. 
He  is,  of  course,  careful  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme,  into 
which  the  secular  liistorian  is  apt  to  fall ;  the  extreme,  we 
mean,  of  regarding  doctrinal  questions  as  of  secondary  moment 
He  beholds  in  creeds  a  motive  power  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion. According  to  his  view,  a  church  without  a  creed  is  an 
impossibility :  the  idea  of  a  church  is  "  a  common  religious 
creed  in  which  souls  unite,"  and  "  confessions  of  faith  are  only 
the  expression  of  that  union."  But  the  truth  of  these  aphorisms 
does  not  derogate  from  the  importance  of  church  questions  in 
their  own  place.  If  a  joint  recognition  of  the  truth  is  the  soul 
of  a  church,  the  organization  and  other  external  conditions 
form  its  indispensable  tabernacle  of  flesh. 

For  a  full  view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  author  respecting  the 
church  questions  agitated  at  present  among  the  Protestants 
of  France,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself.  In  even  the 
shortest  notice  of  tliese,  it  was  impossible  to  omit  the  cardinal 
question  respecting  the  union  of  Church  and  State  ;  for  our 
French  brethren  are  about  as  much  divided  on  that  head  as 
we  are  ourselves.  Our  author  adheres  to  the  union,  and  zeal- 
ously defends  it  "against  the  dissident  brethren  ;  and  we  can 
promise  the  reader  that,  whether  he  agree  or  not  with  the 
arguments  advanced,  he  will  find  them  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  freely  conceded,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  it  is 
earnestly  contended,  that  the  terms  on  which  Church  and  State 
have  been  hitherto  united  in  the  various  countries  of  Christen- 
dom, have  been  open  to  grave  objection.  The  State  has,  in 
VOL.  XL^NO.  XLII.  3  D 
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some  instances,  robbed  the  Church  of  its  inherent  rights  ;  and 
conversely  the  Church  has,  in  some  instances,  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  State.  But  these  abuses,  it  is  contended,  do  not 
prove  the  union  itself  unlawful  or  inexpedient.  On  the  con- 
trary, M.  Guizot  strongly  advocates  the  maintenance  of  it  under 
improved  conditions.  He  pleads  for  the  union,  not  solely  or 
chiefly  because  he  regards  it  as  necessaiy  to  the  dignity  and 
repose  of  the  Church,  but  also  because  he  regards  it  as  neces- 
sary to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  State,  ever  too  apt  to  sink 
under  the  dominion  of  sordid  aims. 

We  attach  uncommon  value  to  the  opinions  thrown  out  on 
the  subject  of  Religiot^s  Liberty.  Attentive  readers  of  the 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Civilisation,  will  recollect  the 
evidence  they  furnish  of  a  thoughtful  investigation  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  civil  power  to  religious  opinion 
and  religious  societies.  The  present  work  brings  tl  e  principles 
there  indicated  to  bear  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  in  our 
time ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate-  to  affirm,  that  the  views  un- 
folded shew  a  correctness  and  maturity  of  judgment  rare 
everywhere,  and  which  we  should  think  unexampled  among 
the  philosophic  statesmen  of  France  and  Germany. 

We  can  scarcely  acquiesce  in  the  way  in  which  M.  Guizot, 
at  the  outset,  apportions  the  meed  of  praise  to  laical  and  cleri- 
cal society  for  their  respective  contributions  to  the  establishment 
of  religious  liberty.  "  I  know,"  he  says,  "  and  I  acknowledge 
the  fact  with  regret,  that  religious  liberty,  the  conquest  and 
treasure  of  modern  civilisation,  was  not  introduced  and  estab- 
lished by  believing  Christians."  He  commemorates,  indeed, 
the  fact  that  eminent  Christian  divines  have,  at  all  times,  been 
found  ready  to  maintain  and  defend  it.  He  mentions  St 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  St  Martin  of  Tours,  as  having  raised 
their  voices  against  religious  persecution  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  he  might  have  added  Luther  among  the  refonners,  and 
Dr  Owen  among  the  Puritans,  as  witnesses  in  the  same  holy 
cause.  But  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  the  Christian  Church  has 
not  achieved  liberty  by  its  innate  virtue  and  exertions  ;  it  is 
the  human  mind  which,  elevating  and  enfranchising  itself,  has 
also  enfranchised  man's  conscience  ;  it  is  laical  society  which, 
by  seeking  justice  and  freedom  for  itself,  has  bestowed,  or  I 
might  say,  imposed,  the  same  privileges  on  religious  society." 
This  account  of  the  matter,  we  presume  to  think,  is  not  charac- 
terized by  the  author's  usual  fairness.  The  phrases,  laical  and 
religious  society,  are  ambiguous.  If  by  "  religious  society  "  be 
meant  the  clergy,  then,  indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  that  not 
to  it,  but  to  civil  society,  is  due  the  credit  of  giving  effective 
establishment  to  liberty  ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  the  fact  that 
Christian  divines  were  the  first  to  assert  the  principle  of  tolera- 
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tion  on  its  true  basis  goes  far  to  equalise  the  balance.  It  may 
well  be  questioned,  moreover,  whether  it  is  fair  to  blame  the 
clergy  for  not  having  been  the  earliest  to  effect  what,  after  all, 
did  not  lie  in  their  province  so  much  as  in  that  of  the  civil 
power.  If  by  "  religious  society  "  be  meant  Christian  society 
(and  the  connection  seems  to  necessitate  this  intei-pretati.on), 
then  we  submit  that  the  statement  is  altogether  injurious,  and 
must  have  been  made  without  due  consideration.  If  we  could 
suppose,  indeed,  that  M  Guizot  had,  for  the  moment,  forgotten 
that  France  is  not  Europe,  the  mistake  would  be  easily  ex- 
plained ;  for,-  in  truth,  toleration  was  first  introduced  into 
France  by  infidel  society.  The  abrogation  of  the  old  intolerant 
statutes  was  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  Enclyclopedists. 
But  where,  we  ask,  did  the  Enclyclopedists  learn  the  doctrine 
of  religious  liberty  ?  Was  it  the  daughter  of  their  philosophy  ? 
By  no  means.  It  was  one  of  the  importations  from  England 
which  abounded  in  that  season  of  Anglomania  on  the  continent. 
The  French  philosopher  learnt  it  from  John  Locke.  And 
where  did  Locke  acquire  it  ?  Did  he  imbibe  it  from  some  un- 
believing fountain  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  learnt  it  from  Dr 
John  Owen,  the  great  Puritan.*  Taking  all  these  circum- 
stances into  account,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  to  claim  for 
religious  society  a  larger  share  of  the  praise^  of  establishing 
Toleration,  than  our  author  has  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cord to  it. 

In  the  opinions  announced  on  the  general  subject  of  religious 
liberty,  there  is  much  which  deserves  very  emphatic  commenda- 
tion. We  would  make  special  mention  of  M.  Guizet's  exposi- 
tion of  the  Principle  of  religious  liberty  ;  and  his  statement  of 
the  Compass  of  it,  or  the  elements  which  must  concur  before  it 
can  be  regarded  as  complete. 

Great  mischief  has  beendone  to  the  cause  of  freedom  byplacing 
it  on  a  wrong  basis.  When  one  turns  to  the  pleas  for  tolera- 
tion which  have  proceeded  from  secular  pens,  how  often  are  they 

*  Young  Locke  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  when  Owen  was  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  ;  and  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  comparing  the 
Lett(ir9  on  Toleration  with  Owen's  Treatises  on  the  same  subject,  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  discover  where  the  philosopher  learnt  the  principles  which  he  inclu- 
cated  with  so  much  success.  In  asserting  that  the  germs  of  Locke's  arguments 
may  be  found  in  Dr  Owen,  we  state  simply  what  we  have  ourselves  ascertained 
by  a  comparison  of  the  writings  of  both  ;  but,  as  we  maybe  suspected  of  parti- 
ality, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  adduce  the  concurrent  testimony  of  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  lii  his  Essay  on  the  Philosophical 
Genius  of  Locke,  the  following  statement  occurs: — "By  the  Independent 
divines,  who  were  his  instructors,  our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles 
of  religious  liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to  the  world."  And 
he  adds  in  a  note,  "  it  is  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Toleration,  that 
Dr  Owen,  the  Independent,  was  Dean  of  Christ's  Church  in  1651,  when  Locke 
was  admitted  a  member  of  that  College,  under  a  fanatical  tutor,  as  Anthony 
"Wood  says,"  (V^ackintosh's  Miscellaneous  Works,  i.  326,  327). 
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found  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  sceptical,  perhaps  a  contemp- 
tuous assumption  that  truth,  at  least  in  the  spiritual  domain,  is 
unattainable  by  man.  We  are  condemned  to  listen  to  an  endless 
iteration  of  Pilate's  question,  What  is  truth  ?  All  religions  being 
alike  uncertain,  are,  it  is  argued,  alike  the  object  of  the  disdain- 
ful tolerance  of  a  wise  legislator.  Even  divines  of  note — J  eremy 
Taylor  is  an  example — in  asserting  the  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing have,  to  some  extent,  prejudiced  the  cause  by  asserting  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  inter- 
pretation of  many  parts  of  Scripture.  This  is  really  to  betray 
the  cause  ;  if  this  is  the  true  basis  of  liberty,  then  the  magis- 
trate may  force  upon  others  whatever  he  perceives  to  be  clearly 
and  certainly  true  ;  he  is  not  bound  to  tolerate  unless  where 
he  sees  fair  room  for  doubt.  Guizot  is  more  wise.  So  far  from 
basing  liberty  on  scepticism,  he  has  a  shrewd  distrust  of  the 
support  which  the  latter  is  sometimes  so  forward  to  proffer. 
"  Nothing,"  he  well  observes,  "  assimilates  less  than  respect  for 
conscience  and  contempt  for  faith,  religious  liberty  and  irreli- 
gion  ;"  he  rebukes  those  as  falling  into  confusion  "  equally  fre- 
quent and  fatal,"  who  "  hold  as  naturally  united  and  almost 
inseparable  these  sentiments  which  are  so  totally  incompatible" 
(p.  65).  What  then  is  the  true  principle  of  religious  liberty  ? 
It  is,  he  says,  "  Not  that  of  mental  indifference,  hut  of  the 
incompatibility  and  absolute  illegality  of  force  in  matters  of 
faith."  "The  authority  of  mind  alone  over  mind,  and  the 
right  of  human  conscience  not  to  be  governed  in  its  relations 
with  Ood,  by  human  decrees  and  punishments"  (p.  52). 
This  is  without  doubt  the  tnie  principle — the  only  principle 
which  will  abide  the  fire. 

Still  more  important  is  the  testimony  of  the  author  with  re- 
gard to  the  Compass  of  religious  liberty.  This  is  a  cardinal 
Eoint  With  more  or  less  cordiality  all  civilized  countries  may 
e  said  to  yield  a  theoretical  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  toleration ; 
but  in  practice  it  is  scarcely  anywhere  carried  out.  None  can 
be  more  profuse  than  the  French  in  acknowledging  the  rights 
of  conscience,  yet  the  National  Protestant  Church  has  never 
once,  since  its  restoration  by  Napoleon,  been  permitted  to  con- 
vocate  a  general  synod  according  to  its  ancient  constitution ;  and 
the  dissenting  community  who  have  assumed  the  title  of  the 
Union  of  Evangelical  Churches,  after  having  been  permitted  for 
some  years  to  meet  in  their  synod,  were  last  year  informed  that 
they  must  henceforth  dispense  with  that  assembly,  although  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  united  action  of  the  churches,  and 
no  charge  has  ever  been  whispered  against  them  of  having 
trespassed  upon  the  field  of  politics.  When  we  pass  from 
France  to  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  we  find 
the  same  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  same  practical  denial  of  the  rights  included  in 
it.  The  established  churches  are  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the 
organization  of  dissenting  churches  is  either  forbidden  or  ham- 
pered with  vexatious  restrictions.  It  seems  to  be  imagined 
that  the  rights  of  conscience  are  tolerably  guarded  if  individuals 
are  emancipated  from  the  obligation  to  profess  assent  to  the 
doctrines  established  by  law  ;  and  that  they  are  abundantly 
honoured  if  liberty  is  given  to  congregations  to  meet  for  wor- 
ship according  to  their  convictions  of  duty.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  that  churches  as  such,  organized  communities  of  Chris- 
tians, have  no  rights ;  and  that  no  right  is  denied,  no  privilege 
of  conscience  is  violated  by  compelling  them  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  state  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  M.  Guizot  speaks  out  on  this  subject,  and 
that  he  has  attained  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  true 
bounds  of  liberty.  His  opinions  will  immediately  become 
known  in  influential  quarters  which  are  inaccessible  to  the 
writings  of  theologians,  and  they  will  be  all  the  more  likely  to 
obtain  a  favourable  consideration  when  it  is  perceived  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  religion  only,  but  of  civil  liberty  also,  that 
he  advocates  the  right  of  churches  to  -independence  in  the 
spiritual  province.  With  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  practical 
working  of  institutions,  he  recognises  in  the  free  action  of 
Christian  churches  a  potent  hindrance  to  the  domination  of 
absolute  power.     We  must  quote  here  at  some  length. 

"  What  are  the  different  rights  comprised  in  and  conferred  by  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty  ? 

"  Tlie  right,  as  regards  individuals,  of  professing  their  faith  and 
of  exercising  their  worship,  of  connecting  tliemselves  with  any  re- 
ligious association  they  may  prefer,  of  continuing  with  or  of  leav- 
ing it. 

"  The  right,  as  regards  different  churches,  of  organizing  and  go- 
verning themselves  internally  according  to  the  maxims  of  their  faith 
and  the  traditions  of  their  history. 

"  The  right,  both  for  the  followers  and  the  ministers  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  of  teaching  and  propagating  by  moral  and  intellec- 
tual influence,  their  faith  and  worship. 

"  In  common  with  all  other  rights,  these  are  susceptible  of  abuse 
and  encroachment ;  they  may,  in  the  contact  of  opposite  creeds 
within  the  bosom  of  the  same  society,  mistake  their  limits,  and  re- 
ciprocate attacks.  The  St<»te  ought  to  watch  over  their  exercise, 
and  should  the  necessity  arise  impose  on  them  certain  securities  for 
the  public  peace.  But  judging  things  in  themselves,  and  abstract- 
ing all  local  or  casual  circumstances,  it  is  indisputable  that  individual 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  the  liberty  of  the  internal  organiza- 
tion and  government  of  churches,  the  liberty  of  religious  association, 
of  religious  teaching,  and  of  the  propagation  of  faith,  are  i.iherent 
in  the  principle  of  religious  liberty;  and  that  this  principle  becomes 
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real  or  nominal,  productive  or  barren,  according  as  it  bears  or  fails 
to  bear  these  various  consequences,  as  it  receives  or  fails  to  receive 
these  opposite  applications."     (Pp.  32,  33.) 

"  I  have  said,  and  facts  declare  more  loudlj'  than  my  words,  that 
religious  liberty  does  not  solely  consist  in  the  personal  ^nd  isolated 
yight  of  every  man  to  profess  his  own  faith.  The  internal  consti- 
tution of  the  society  in  which  men  unite  religiously,  tliat  is  to  say, 
the  church,  its  mode  of  government,  its  relations  with  its  ministers 
and  followers,  the  rules  and  traditions  which  preside  over  it,  form 
an  integral  portion  of  religious  liberty ;  and  wherever  this  liberty 
is  proclaimed,  it  can  only  be  real  and  complete  when  the  estab- 
lished church  and  the  different  'churches  enjoy  it  equally  with  in- 
dividuals."    (Pp.  54,  55.) 

The  promiilgatioD  of  such  views  by  the  most  eminent  of  the 
living  masters  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  himself  an  eminent 
statesman,  we  regard  as  a  remarkable  and  most  hopeful  sign  of 
the  times.  It  heralds,  if  it  does  not  denote,  immense  progress 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  publici-sts  of  Europe.  When  Grotius 
gave  to  the  world  his  treatise  De  Imperio  svnimarum  potes- 
tatum  circa  sacra,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
opinion  of  the  great  civilians  of  the  age  approved  the  gross 
Erastianism  that  he  advocated  ;  they  could  see  no  middle  way 
between  Erastus  and  Hildebrand — between  the  exclusive  domi- 
nation of  the  State  and  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  Church. 
On  one  point,  it  will  be  observed  that  M.  Guizot  differs  from 
what  seems  to  be  the  general  sentiment  in  this  country.  The 
friends  of  complete  religious  liberty  are,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
posed to  contend  solely  for  the  rights  of  di.ssenting  commimi- 
ties  ;  and  have  nothing  to  say  against  those  who,  ^vith  Mr 
flallam,  maintain  that  "  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature 
is  like  the  collar  of  the  watch-dog,  the  price  of  food  and 
shelter,  and  the  condition  upon  which  alone  a  religious  society 
can  be  endowed  and  established  by  any  prudent  commonwealth."* 
M.  Guizot,  it  will  be  seen,  insists  that  equal  measure  shall  be 
meted  out  to  all ;  that  the  established  church  shall  have  the  same 
liberty  of  coi-porate  action  which  is  accorded  to  others.  In  this 
opinion,  he  is,  in  our  judgment,  undoubtedly  right.  All  inva- 
sion of  the  spiritual  province  by  the  civil  power  is  in  all  cases 
to  be  condemned  as  unjust  and  mischievous — unjust  in  prin- 
ciple and  mischievous  in  its  effects. 

In  proportion  to  the  cordiality  with  winch  we  hail  the  clear 
and  emphatic  statements  of  this  little  work  in  regard  to  the 
principle  and  the  bounds  of  religious  liberty,  is  the  bitterness 
of  our  sorrow  that  they  should  have  been  promulgated  in  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  difficult  to  give  them  an  unem- 
barrassed hearing.  Most  unfortunately  they  are  presented  in 
connection  with  an  argument  for  the  protection  of  the  Papacy 

*  Constitutional  Hiat.  of  England,  iii.  334. 
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in  that  temporal  sovereignty  which  has  long  blighted  the  fairest 
portion  of  Europe.  M.  Guizot,  looking,  as  we  cannot  but  think, 
with  a  prejudiced  eye  on  the  national  movement  in  Italy,  and 
the  support  accorded  to  it  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  be- 
holds in  them  a  serious  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  an 
assault  on  religious  liberty. 

This  position  we  ventured  to  describe  as  paradoxical,  to  be 
defended  by  such  a  person  as  M.  Guizot.  The  air  of  paradox 
has  not  been  removed  by  a  reiterated  study  of  the  arguments 
by  which  the  position  is  fortified.  Let  us  endeavour  to  state 
them  as  shortly  as  possible. 

The  charge  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  is  grounded 
on  the  conduct  of  Piedmont  in  expelling  the  royal  and  princely 
houses  of  Naples,  Tuscany,  Parma, — a  procedure  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  countenanced  by  the  voice  of  Europe  or  the 
arms  of  France.  The  only  plea  advanced  in  its  defence, 
namely,  that  the  removal  of  these  rulers  was  necessary  to  the 
independence  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Italian 
people,  is  summarily  rejected.  It  is  maintained  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  peninsula,  and  even  the  liberty  of  the  popula- 
tions, would  have  been  better  secured  by  such  a  confederation 
as  was  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  Villafranca ;  and,  at  all 
events,  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  founded  on  the  violation  of 
national  rights,  will  assuredly  find  itself  unable  to  secure  the 
liberty  that  it  promises. 

The  liberties  of  the  Catholic  Church  have,  it  is  argued, 
been  violated  in  the  attacks  made  and  threatened  against  the 
Papal  territories.  The  Papacy  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
Catholic  system,  the  indispensable  crown  of  the  hierarchy.  As 
Protestants,  we  are  not  called  on  to  approve  of  the  system  ;  but 
we  cannot  overlook  the  place  which  the  Papacy  occupies  in  it. 
Now  the  Papacy  being  equally  related  to  all  Catholic  nations, 
cannot,  without  manifest  inconvenience,  be  fixed  within  the 
territory  of  any  one  of  these  nations.  A  small  temporal  sove- 
reignty is  necessary  to  the  independence  and  moral  power  of 
the  head  of  Catholicism.  Our  author  seems  to  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  devout  Romanists, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power  may  leave  the  spi- 
ritual power  unimpaired,  or  may  even  infuse  new  life  into  its 
veins.  If  it  be  true  that  the  temporal  power  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Catholic  system,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  Piedmont 
has  aimed  a  deadly  blow  against  that  system  ;  and  all  Catholic 
communities  throughout  the  world  are  in  danger  of  being  hin- 
dered in  that  spiritual  subjection  to  the  Roman  See,  which  they 
regard  as  a  paramount  religious  duty.  The  Catholic  Church,  in 
short,  will  no  longer  enjoy  the  liberty  to  which  she  is  entitled, 
if  her  crowning  institution  is  thrust  out  of  the  position  which 
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has  been  consecrated  to  it  by  the  possession  of  centuries,  and 
wliich  is  indispensable  to  its  unimpeded  action. 

Such  is,  in  substance,  M.  Guizot's  argument ;  such  the 
grounds  on  which  he  summons  the  Protestants  of  Europe  to 
unite  with  him  in  a  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  Papal 
territories,  and  the  threatened  occupation  of  Rome. 

That  the  Papists  of  Europe  should  condemn  the  Italian  policy 
as  an  injury  inflicted  on  their  religious  feelings,  and  a  violation  of 
their  consciences,  we  can  well  understand.  But  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  they  so  regard  it  is  surely  insufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  religious  world.  Con- 
science, perverted  by  an  erroneous  belief,  has  often  thought 
itself  bound  to  set  up  and  maintain  institutions  entailing  wrong 
upon  others  ;  and  such  we  hold  to  be  the  case  with  the  Popish 
conscience  at  the  present  moment.  We  have  already  testified 
how  entirely  we  agree  with  M.  Guizot  in  the  belief  that  Ciiris- 
tian  churches  possess  the  right  to  organise  themselves,  and  to 
administer  their  internal  affairs  without  being  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  civil  power.  They  have  a  right  to  complete  inde- 
pendence in  the  spiritual  province,  and  this  we  maintain  to  be 
the  only  adequate  and  consistent  doctrine  of  religious  liberty. 
If,  therefore,  the  Papists  of  Europe  can  shew  that  the  Italian 
government,  overstepping  the  boundary  between  things  civil 
and  spiritual,  has  intermeddled,  to  the  disturbance  of  their  con- 
sciences, in  matters  strictly  spiritual,  we  are  prepared  to  unite 
with  our  author  in  offering  them  our  sympathy.  The  religious 
public  of  this  country  may  claim  credit  for  sincerity  in  assert- 
ing the  rights,  even  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  they  have  re- 
peatedly of  late  years  remonstrated  with  governments  like  that 
of  Sweden,  which  have  so  far  forgotten  themsehes  as  to  tres- 
pass on  those  rights.  But  till  an  invasion  of  the  spiritual  pro- 
vince has  been  demonstrated,  we  must  refuse  our  sympathy.  We 
are  told,  no  doubt,  that  the  Papacy  is  a  spiritual  institution, 
being  as  essential  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  the  General  Conference  in  the  ecclesiastical  economy 
of  Methodism,  or  the  General  Assembly  in  that  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  analogy,  the  Papacy  is  a 
temporal  sovereignty  also,  and  being  thus  an  institution  partly 
temporal  and  partly  spiritual,  must  be  content  to  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences which  accompany  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
power.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  temporal  power,  it  must  accept  the 
treatment  appropriate  to  such  a  power.  The  doctrine  of  reh- 
gious  liberty  is  seriously  compromised  when  it  is  represented 
as  a  shield  broad  enough  to  cover  with  its  inviolability  a  tem- 
poral Sovereignty. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.     The  Italian  nation  has  its  rights.     Since  the  fall 
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of  the  Roman  empire,  the  peninsula  has  been  a  prey  to  divi- 
sions, which  have  nnllified  its  weight  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  have  produced  the  most  mischievous  intestine  discords. 
Tlie  union  of  the  whole  population  under  one  government  is 
obviously  desirable,  and  if  the  possession  of  the  Papal  terri- 
tories be  necessary  to  such  an  union,  nothing  but  a  very  strong 
and  unambiguous  plea  of  injustice  will  hinder  the  friends  of 
Italy  from  rejoicing  in  it.  M.  Guizot  freely  admits  this  necessity, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  provinces  which  have  already  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Piedmontese  army,  but  in  regard  to  Rome  itself. 

"  I  admit,  let  the  suggestion  come  either  from  Count  de  Cavou'r 
or  M.  Mazzini,  that  the  new  Italian  State  it  is  intended  to  found, 
whether  kingdom  or  republic,  requires  possession  of  Eome, — that 
Rome  should  be  its  capital.  Eome  is  the  moral  metropolis  of 
Italy,  the  only  city  in  favour  of  which  the  other  historic  capitals  of 
the  different  states  can  abdicate  their  title  and  surrender  their  pride. 
Unless  the  sovereign  of  the  new  Italian  kingom  resides  at  Rome,  he 
will  not  be  looked  upon  as  king  of  Italy  :  Italy  will  be  a  single 
state,  without  its  natural  and  only  capital.  To  render  Italian  unity 
real  in  the  e5'es  and  opinion  of  the  world,  Kome  must  be  its  seat. 
To  become  really  the  head  of  Italian  unity,  Piedmont  is  condemned 
to  dethrone  the  Papacy  in  Rome."     (P.  109.) 

Such  being  the  case,  what  have  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Europe  to  say  against  it  ?  "  Our  spiritual  father  has  had  , 
possession  of  Rome  for  ages.  The  cessation  of  his  rule  would 
afflict  our  consciences  with  a  lamentable  perturbation.  It  would 
hinder  the  freedom  of  our  access  to  his  throne.  Even  if  his  go- 
vernment were  transfen-ed  to  some  other  honourable  seat,  the 
disturbance  of  our  holiest  sentiments  would  not  be  prevented  :  a 
rude  shock  would  still  be  inflicted  upon  those  feelings  of  venera- 
tion that  we  cherish  towards  him,  as  the  successor  of  St  Peter, 
and  the  occupant  of  his  apostolical  see."  We  can  understand 
such  language,  but  we  must  think  it  strange  that  any  one  who 
is  not  a  very  thorough-going  Papist  should  attribute  to  it  any 
weight  as  a  claim  of  conscientious  right.  The  shield  of  reli- 
gious liberty  ought  not  to  protect  any  society  in  the  wanton 
violation  of  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  are  other  places  besides  Rome  which  possess  fascination 
for  consciences.  The  occupation  of  the  hoary  summit  of  Moriah 
as  a  place  of  Moslem  worship  is  enshrined  in  the  conscience  of 
the  Mahomedan  world,  and  has  been  consecrated  by  the  pos- 
session of  many  centuries.  The  removal  of  the  crescent  from 
the  mosque  of  Omar  could  not  fail  to  "  affect  and  afflict  with 
a  lamentable  perturbation  "  the  disciples  of  the  false  prophet, 
from  Constantinople  to  Zanzibar,  from  Delhi  to  Morocco.  Is, 
therefore,  the  Moslem  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  temple  to 
be  invested  with  the  inviolability  of  a  spiritual  right  ?     When 
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Jerusalem  becomes  once  more  the  capital  of  a  Christian  state, 
will  it  be  impossible  to  dislodge  the  Mahomedan  worship 
without  trampling  under  foot  the  rights  of  the  Mahomedan 
world  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  the  Papal  occupation  of  Rome  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  same  nile.  The  Italians  are  entitled  to 
disregard  the  scruples  of  the  Pope's  foreign  friends,  and  to  say, 
in  reply  to  their  remonstrances,  Your  conscience  demands  to 
have  a  visible  head  to  your  Church,  and  to  have  him  seated  on 
neutral  ground,  away  from  the  overshadowing  influence  of  any 
one  catholic  power.  Well,  we  have  no  wish  to  come  between 
you  and  the  realisation  of  jj^our  desire.  Only  we  have  rights 
also.  We  have  the  right  to  administer  the  temporal  affairs  of 
our  country,  according  as  we  judge  best  for  ourselves  and  our 
children.  We  find  that  the  substitution  of  the  King  of  Italy 
for  Pius  IX.  at  Rome  is  indispensable.  You  must  therefore 
either  be  content  to  have  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Italy  for  your 
spiritual  head,  or  look  out  for  some  other  seat  of  the  Papacy, 
where  it  may  exercise  temporal  sovereignty  without  detriment 
to  our  civil  rights. 

We  have  already  quoted  M.  Guizot's  unambiguous  admission 
regarding  the  necessity  of  Rome  to  Italian  unity.  He  has 
made  other  admissions  (for  no  man  could  well  be  more  free 
from  any  taint  of  falsehood  or  disingenuity),  which  appear  to 
weaken  more  and  more  his  position,  and  to  strengthen  that  of 
the  Italians.  He  freely  allows  that  the  popes  can  never  be- 
come constitutional  sovereigns,  so  that  a  reform  like  the  one 
which  was  attempted  by  Pius  IX.  at  the  commencement  of  his 
pontificate  is  hopeless.  He  allows,  moreover,  that  the  new  move- 
ment has  already  effected  much  for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

"  It  must  be  acknowletlged  that  a  specific  and  precious  liberty — 
freedom  in  religious  faith — has  made,  and  is  at  present  making,  in 
Italy,  remarkable  progress.  It  was  very  recently  unknown,  and 
ronghly  rejected  when  first  attempting  to  appear.  Italians  were 
not  permitted  to  be  Protestants,  and  even  foreign  Protestants  were 
only  allowed  to  exercise  their  worship  in  certain  districts,  and  under 
many  restrictions.  Consciences  are  now  emancipated  beyond  the 
Alps ;  no  one  is  any  longer  compelled  to  advertise  a  faith  he  does 
not  follow,  and  Christians  of  different  communions  can  assemble  and 
pray  according  to  their  creed."     (Pp.  96,  97.) 

The  impression  which  such  facts  are  fitted  to  produce  might 
be  weakened,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  neutralised,  if  it 
could  be  shewn  that  there  is  fair  hope  that  the  papacy  may  be 
brought  to  a  good  understanding  with  liberty,  accepting  frankly 
and  unreservedly  the  principle  that  force  is  inapplicable  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worship.  M.  Guizot  informs  us  that  he 
has  sometimes  permitted  his  imagination  to  picture  to  itself 
the  effect  which  such  a  revolution  of  opinion  would  produce  on 
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the  aspect  of  Christendom.  But  we  presume  he  will  scarcely 
allow  that  reasonable  men  would  be  safe  to  permit  a  prospect 
so  uncertain  and  remote  to  enter  into  their  calculations,  so  far 
as  practical  ends  are  concerned.  Ever  since  the  Reformation, 
the  Papacy,  he  admits,  has  been  the  constant  ally  of  despotism  ; 
no  approximation  to  toleration  was  ever  attempted  by  Pius 
IX.  in  his  reforming  days  ;  the  resistance  of  the  clerical  party 
in  Italy  to  the  constitutional  movement  is  associated  with  un- 
distinguishing  resistance  to  every  form  of  liberty  ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  individuals  in  Paris,  the  friends  of  the  papacy 
everywhere  sympathise  with,  and  bestow  their  support  upon, 
the  cause  of  absolute  power.  With  these  facts  in  remembrance, 
the  adherents  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  have  little  reason  to 
expect  the  conversion  of  the  papacy  to  their  views  ;  and  even 
if  events  should  constrain  it  to  adopt  a  liberal  programme,  they 
would  be  warranted  and  bound  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion, 
as  a  concession  extorted  only  by  necessity,  to  be  recalled  when- 
ever circumstances  permit. 

We  have  perhaps  devoted  more  space  than  was  due  to  opi- 
nions which  are  too  obviously  inconsistent -to  influence  many 
Protestant  minds,  either  in  France  or  among  ourselves.  We 
can  only  plead  for  apology  the  profound  esteem  in  which  we 
hold  M.  Guizot,  both  on  account  of  what  he  is,  and  on  account 
of  the  services  he  has  performed  to  historical  science  and  the 
cause  of  regulated  liberty.  Previous  acquaintance  with  his 
historical  writings  and  the  recently  published  Memoirs  of  his 
public  life,  had  prepared  us  to  expect  from  him  a  more  favour- 
able estimate  of  the  Romish  system  than  we  can  approve  ;  but 
we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with  the  opinions  now  reviewed. 
We  cannot  but  suspect  that  other  influences  must  have  operated 
upon  his  mind  besides  the  force  of  the  considerations  which  he 
has  here  adduced,  that  his  judgment  must  have  been  biassed 
by  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  his  political  career. 
What  may  have  been  the  special  influences  which  have  been 
able  to  pervert  a  judgment  so  admirably  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed, we  do  not  presume  to  inquire.  We  may  allude  only  to 
a  single  point.  It  comes  out  incidentally  that  the  scheme  of 
an  Italian  confederation,  which  was  so  summarily  rejected  by 
the  Italians  after  it  had  been  stipulated  in  solemn  treaty  be- 
tween Austria  and  France,  was  originally  devised  by  M.  Guizot, 
and  was  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Italian  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  during  his  ministry.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  calmest  mind  to  remain  unaffected  by  the 
summary  rejection  of  plans  long  meditated  and  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best. 

We  are  unwilling  to  conclude  without,  in  a  word  or  two. 
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noticing  the  beautiful  chapter  in  which  M.  Guizot  reproduces 
sentiments  which  he  put  in  writing  in  1855,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  friends,  depressed  on  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  France.  It  is  admirable  for  its  strong  faith  in  God,  and  its 
confidence  in  the  steady  advancement  of  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness and  real  liberty  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  temporary  and 
local  refluxes  of  the  tide.  M.  Guizot  is  too  much  of  a  Christian, 
and  is  too  earnest  in  his  patriotism,  to  indulge  in  the  com- 
mon vice  of  flattering  his  age  and  country.  In  expounding 
his  explanation  of  the  failure  of  free  government,  both  in  1789 
and  1830,  he  gives  great  prominence  to  the  defective  morality 
of  Frencli  society.  We  can  afford  space  for  only  one  extract ; 
it  relates  to  the  fatal  error  of  the  revolutionary  age. 

"  In  1789,  there  was  a  general  confidence  that  man  is  naturally 
virtuous,  desirous  of  good,  and  almost  always  disposed  to  do  good, 
if,  instead  of  leaving  him  free,  the  vices  of  social  institutions  and 
the  abuses  of  power  were  not  incessantly  interfering  to  irritate,  be- 
wilder, or  corrupt  him.  Philosophers  asserted  this,  the  public  be- 
lieved it.  I  once  heard  a  man  of  intelligence,  a  fervent  and  sincere 
disciple  of  that  school,  affirm  seriously  that  the  forest-keepers  were 
the  principal  cause  of  rural  crimes.  The  offences  as  well  as  the 
misfortunes  of  subjects  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  government,  and 
it  was  no  longer  the  individual  man,  but  general  society,  which  had 
to  answer  for  all. 

"While  believing  himself,  in  1789,  essentially  good,  man  also  fan- 
cied himself  powerful,  almost  omnipotent.  With  the  sentiment  of  his 
inherent  malignity,  the  conviction  of  his  weakness  also  disappeared. 
If  evil  is  only  an  accident,  produced  by  external  causes,  and  not  an 
inherent  fact,  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  belongs  to  man  to 
avoid  or  repair  it.  If  the  miseries  of  the  human  condition,  and 
even  human  vices,  are  only  the  result  of  bad  institutions  and  of  the 
abuse  of  force,  why  should  not  man  be  able  to  abolish  them?  Wisdom 
can  cure  the  consequences  of  error,  science  those  of  ignorance,  just 
and  well-organised  force  those  of  selfish  and  brutal  power.  Man 
did  not  create  evil,  but  it  rests  with  him  to  repair  and  reform  it,  to 
reconstruct  human  society.  Chaos  is  before  him  ;  it  is  his  privi- 
lege, as  he  has  the  means,  to  instil  into  it  light  and  order.  Im- 
pressed with  boundless  ambition  as  with  unlimited  esteem  for 
humanity,  our  fathers,  in  1789,  believed  that  they  sought  nothing 
but  good,  and  that  they  had  the  power  of  eff"ecting  all  the  good  they 
sought. 

"  They  felt,  moreover,  for  their  own  age,  an  admiration  full  of 
pleasure  and  hope.  It  was  an  epoch  of  new  lights,  rapid  progress, 
and  expanded  civilisation.  Manners  were  softened,  minds  developed, 
ideas  propagated  visibly  and  generally,  life  became  for  all  easy  and 
animated  ;  throughout  society  there  was  a  lively  and  fertile  excite- 
ment, a  kind  of  eager  and  universal  blooming,  as  occurs  in  nature 
at  the  breath  of  spring.  What  a  powerful  seduction  was  there  in 
the  triple  faith  of  believing  that  man  was  good,  and  powerful,  and 
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had  reached  the  day  for  displaying  his  goodness  and  power  for  the 
general  advantage. 

"  A  seduction  replete  with  error  and  danger  !  Error  and  danger 
which,  since  1789,  experience,  from  year  to  year,  places  in  clearer 
light. 

"  The  truth,  as  regards  man's  nature,  is  in  the  Christian  faith  ;  it 
is  in  man  himself  that  evil  resides ;  he  is  inclined  to  evil.  I  do 
not  wish  here  to  enter  on  theology,  hut  I  use  these  terms  without 
hesitation,  as  the  most  precise  and  clear ;  the  dogma  of  original  sin 
is  the  religious  expression  and  application  of  a  natural  fact,  the 
innate  propensity  of  man  to  disobedience  and  lict-nce.  I  hold  this 
fact  as  evident  to  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  examines  himself  with 
sincerity.  To  surmount  it,  man  requires  two  restraining  powers  ; 
an  internal  check,  faith  in  God  and  in  his  moral  laws ;  an  external 
one,  human  laws,  and  an  authority  capable  of  making  them  respected. 
Where  one  of  these  checks  is  wanting,  the  other  is  insufficient ; 
the  force  of  human  laws  alone  is  powerless  to  regulate  and  bridle 
men  in  whom  the  moral  law  is  deficient ;  and  to  preserve  its  empire 
over  men,  the  moral  law  requires  the  aid  of  human  laws.  Given 
up  entirely  to  its  own  bias,  whether  internally  or  externally,  the 
human  heart  forgets  and  loses  itself."     (Pp.  165-169.) 

There  are  quarters  where  it  needs  no  self-denial,  no  overpower- 
ing sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  to  utter  such  a  testimony 
as  this,  so  humbling  to  human  pride.  But  the  literary  society 
of  Paris  is  not  such  a  quarter.  All  honour,  then,  to  the  man 
who,  in  one  of  the  most  eminent  places  of  that  society,  is  not 
ashamed  of  Christ  and  his  words. 


Art.  III. — Hengstenherg  on  the  Sacrijlces  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Hengstenbei-g  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy  Scripture.     Clark's  Foreign  Theolo- 
gical Library. 

It  is  not  needful  now  to  enlarge  on  Hengstenberg's  qualities, 
position,  and  services  in  the  church  of  Christ.  As  a  kingly 
man,  largely  endowed  and  highly  cultivated,  he  has  been 
honourably  used  by  Him  "  who  holds  the  stars  in  his  right 
hand,"  for  buffeting  the  scorn,  as  well  as  meeting  the  arguments, 
of  the  rationalists.  The  very  conservatism  of  feeling  which 
makes  him  unpopular  as  a  political  thinker,  and  haughtily  dis- 
tant in  demeanour,  may  have  served  to  mould  him  for  God's 
work  as  a  theologian  who  should  stand,  mainly  at  least,  in  the 
old  paths,  and  battle  for  the  truth  without  sense  or  sign  of  fear. 
But  his  abilities,  his  courage,  the  preponderance  in  him  of 
evangelical  sentiment,  and  the  great  influence  he  wields,  combine 
to  render  his  departure  from  the  "  form  of  sound  words"  in  any 
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case  doubly  mischievous.  A  few  pages  will  not  be  wasted  in 
attempting  to  shew  that  there  is  power  of  harm  in  this  essay 
on  "  the  sacrifices  of  Holy  Scripture." 

Let  us  first,  however,  note  a  few  instances,  among  many,  of 
good  and  profitable  remark.  "  Every  one  who  presented  a 
sin  offering  confessed,  by  the  very  act,  that  he  had  deserved 
death  by  his  sin,  and  thus  contradicted,  most  strongly  and 
glaringly,  that  view  of  sin  as  a  bagatelle,  as  a  peccadillo,  as  a 
trifling  thing,  to  which  the  natural  man  is  so  strongly  inclined." 

One  purpose  "  served  by  sin-offering  was  to  naturalise  the 
idea  of  substitution  in  the  congregation  of  God."  Even  in  the 
midst  of  what  we  must  reckon  very  questionable  and  some- 
what too  dogmatic  exposition,  there  occurs  such  good  theology 
as  this  :  "  Good  works  presuppose  not  only  the  finished  propi- 
tiation, but  also  that  consecration  of  the  whole  person  signified 
by  the  burnt-offerings.  Good  works  can  only  be  performed  by 
him  who  is  justified,  and  who  is  in  the  state  of  sanctification. 
It  is  entirely  a  fancy  of  the  corrupt  reason  of  the  natural  man, 
that  a  beginning  may  at  once  be  made  with  meat-offering." 
These  are  "  foolish  dreams  of  virtue."  Again  :  "  That  which 
distinguishes  the  church  from  the  world  is  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment" "  A  consideration  of  the  Old  Testament  sin-offering 
will  force  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  Christ  and  his  cross,  and 
bring  us  into  more  intimate  union  with  him  who  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  with  his  own  blood."  Further  :  "  Ra- 
tionalism knows  not  God.  Its  god,  like  itself,  is  remiss  in  love 
and  remiss  in  anger."  "  The  best  union  for  the  salvation  and 
protection  of  one's  country  is  a  union  for  the  offering  of  burnt- 
offerings,  a  union  for  the  surrender  to  God  of  our  whole  body 
and  soul.  Our  patriotism  should  be  measured  by  our  devotion 
to  the  Lord."  It  would  bring  life  and  healing  to  Germany, 
and  advance  both  her  religious  character  and  social  welfare, 
were  these  truths  to  take  possession  of  the  heart  and  intellect 
of  her  people.  But  it  is  not  needful  to  present  more  of  this 
substantial  orthodoxy.  So  much  has  been  given  for  the  double 
purpose  of  presenting  an  impartial  estimate  of  this  production, 
and  of  exhibiting  grounds  for  legitimate  rejoicing,  that  truths 
like  these  are  poured  from  high  places  into  the  ears  of  proud, 
•rreverent,  and  unspiritual  students  and  speculators  in  divine 
doctrine. 

Let  us  proceed  to  point  out  first,  what  seem  to  us  to  be  in- 
stances of  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  some  minor  details, 
and  then  a  grievous  disorder  and  defect  on  the  more  general 
question  regarding  the  idea  find  definition  of  a  sacrifice. 

(1.)  "  The  expression,  '  for  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord,' 
elsewhere  so  common,  was  never  employed  in  connection  with 
the  sin-offering."     This  same  statement  is  made  with  equal 
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confidence  in  an  anonymous  volume  entited,  "  Notes  on  Levi- 
ticus." The  statement  is  a  mistake.  In  Lev.  iv.  31,  we  find 
these  words  in  reference  to  a  sin-ofFering  :  "  And  he  shall  take 
away  all  the  fat  thereof,  or  the  fat  is  taken  away  from  off  the 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  :  and  the  priest  shall  burn  it  on  the 
altar  for  a  siueet  savour  unto  the  Lord."  The  w^ords  in  the 
original  are  the  same  as  occur  in  connection  with  the  meat- 
offering in  Lev.  vi.  21,  and  the  burnt-offering  in  Lev.  i.  9.  The 
argumentative  weight  and  bearing  of  this  mistaken  statement 
may  come  again  under  our  consideration.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  enough  to  give  it  a  place  here  in  the  list  of  errata. 

(2.)  "  It  is  of  significance  that  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering,  in 
cases  where  the  blood  thereof  did  not  come  into  the  holy  place, 
was  eaten  by  the  priests."  The  destruction  of  the  sin-offering 
can  prove  nothing  at  all,  unless,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
brought  forward  to  establish  a  difference  between  it  and  the 
other  offerings.  But  no  such  difference  exists.  The  trespass- 
offering,  meat-offering,  peace-offering,  ram  of  consecration, 
were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

(3.)  "  The  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  by  the  priest 
was  one  of  the  rites  of  divine  service.  It  rested  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  impurity  of  the  sinner  had  as  it  were  passed 
over  to  the  sacrifice,  and  on  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  its  com- 
plete removal,  there  was  a  necessity  for  its  being  brought  into 
a  closer  relation  to  the  priesthood  instituted  by  God.  Through 
this  closer  relation,  the  impurity  was  represented  as  consumed 
by  the  holiness  with  which  the  order  of  the  priesthood  was 
endowed."  So  thtn  the  offering  was  polluted  in  its  presenta- 
tion, and  to  be  purified  must  be  eaten  by  the  priests  !  A  sin- 
gular notion,  and  ^o  far  as  we  can  see,  altogether  destitute  of 
scriptural  support.  The  only  ground  on  which  the  idea  can 
possibly  rest,  is  the  expression  of  Moses  when  reproving  Eleazar 
and  Ithamar :  "  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten  the  sin-offering 
in  the  holy  place,  seeing  it  is  most  holy,  and  God  hath  given  it 
you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  them  before  the  Lord."  On  this  ground  Hengsten- 
berg  rests  it ;  and  at  first  sight  the  foundation,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, looks  somewhat  secure.  But  a  little  closer  examination 
of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  suffices  to  overthrow 
the  notion  of  consummating  purity  by  eating.  When  Moses 
says,  "God  hath  given  it  you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  con- 
gregation," he  contrasts  this  sin-offering  with  that  presented 
for  the  priests  themselves,  which  was  not  eaten,  but  burnt  (Lev. 
iv.  11).  In  the  next  verse  he  contrasts  this  offering  also  with 
another  presented  for  the  people,  the  blood  of  which  was 
brought  into  the  holy  place,  and  the  body  burnt  (Lev.  iv. 
21).     Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  two  laws,  the  meaning  of 
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the  verse  comes  out  clearly  enough  :  "  This  sin-offering  ye 
should  have  eaten,  for  (17)  it  was  the  offering  for  the  people, 
and  therefore  commanded  to  be  eaten,  not  the  sin-offering  for 
yourselves,  which  is  not  eaten  ;  besides  (18)  the  blood  of  this 
offering  was  not  brought  into  the  holy  place,  and  the  divine 
ordinance  is  that  all  such  be  eaten."  Moses  states  the  general 
use  and  design  of  the  offering,  not  the  effect  of  its  consumption 
by  the  priests,  when  he  says,  "  it  is  given  to  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  congregation."  The  same  conclusion  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  very  description  of  the  offering  as  "most  holy." 
How  it  could  be  so,  and  at  the  same  time  be  "  impure,"  and 
needing  priestly  manducation  to  hallow  it,  must  surely  be  some- 
what of  a  difficulty  even  in  Germany.  Beside  all  this,  we  have 
the  conclusive  fact,  that  the  pollution  of  the  sin-offering  passed 
away  in  its  preparation  for  food.  Lev.  vi.  28 ;  that  whatever 
touched  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  was  holy,  and  that  it  stood  on 
precisely  the  same  ground  as  the  other  offerings  in  so  far  as 
the  priestly  eating  of  them  was  concerned,  Lev.  vi.  17,  &c. 

(4  )  "  Sins  of  weakness  can  be  atoned  for  by  sacrifices.  In- 
tentional sins,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  expiated  by  sacri- 
fice." Is  this  correct  ?  Let  us  see.  "  If  a  soul  sin,  and  com- 
mit a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  lie  unto  his  neighbour  in 
that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  in  fellowship,  or  in  a 
thing  taken  away  by  violence,  or  hath  deceived  his  neighbour  ; 
or  have  found  that  which  was  lost,  and  lieth  concerning  it, 
and  sweareth  falsely,  &c.,  he  shall  bring  his  trespass-offering," 
&c.,  Lev.  vi.  2-6.  Is  lyi7ig  a  sin  of  weakness  ?  Can  a  man 
cheat  his  neighbour  without  knowing  it  1  Are  deliberate  deceit 
and  perjury  unintentional  sins?  In  the  high-handed  and 
presumptuous  sin  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  wilful  sin  of 
the  New,  there  is  more  than  conscious  deviation  from  law, 
there  is  also  deliberate,  fearless,  and  contemptuous  disregard 
of  the  Lawgiver. 

(5.)  "According  to  Lev.  v.  11,  sin-offerings  were  never 
allowed  to  be  conjoined  with  meat-offerings."  It  is  true  that 
the  meat-offering  was  connected  specially  with  the  burnt- 
offering,  sometimes  with  the  peace-offering ;  but  this  is  not  a 
truth  "according  to  Lev.  v.  11,"  which  merely  prohibits  the 
mingling  of  sacrificial  elements.  The  "  fine  flour"  which  God 
in  considerate  kindness  permitted  the  poor  to  offer  instead  of 
the  usual  sin-offering,  was  markedly  distinguished  from  the 
meat-offering,  by  wanting  both  oil  and  frankincense.  But  in 
this  very  case  a  singular  proof  is  giveji  that  the  sin-offering  and 
meat-offering  were  not  so  irreconcilably  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  ;  this  very  sin-offering  "  flour,"  on  which  no  oil  or  frank- 
incense came,  was  actually  turned  into  a  meat-offering  ;  "  the 
remnant  shall  be  the  priests'  as  a  tncat-offeTvng" 
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(6.)  "  The  trespass-offering,  and  the  recompence-ofifering, 
were  expressly  prescribed  only  for  a  limited  number  of  cases, 
such,  namely,  as  specially  awakened  the  desire  to  offer  a  com- 
pensation." There  is  here  an  unwarranted  separation  of  offer- 
ings into  two  classes.  It  is  a  mis-statement,  besides,  to  make 
the  above  affirmation  regarding  trespass-offerings.  Such  offer- 
ings were  presented  for  concealment  of  swearing,  touching  an 
unclean  thing  or  person,  and  the  swearing  of  an  unwitting 
oath  ;  whatever  we  may  understand  this  last-mentioned  offence 
to  liave  been.  Moreover,  a  trespass-offering  was  presented  for 
the  cleansed  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  12).  Where  can  the  idea  of  com- 
pensation find  place  here,  when  no  one  has  been  harmed  ?  In 
fact,  Hengstenberg's  statement  on  this  point  is  but  one  instance 
among  many,  of  affirmations  made  generaliter,  which  are  only 
true  seGundum  quid. 

(7.)  "  It  is  a  characteristic  fact,  that  never  more  than  one 
single  animal  could  be  presented  as  a  sin-offering."  This 
statement  is  made  too  absolutely.  Two  sin-offerings  were  em- 
ployed on  the  day  of  atonement ;  though,  indeed,  one  of  them 
was  the  scape-goat.  On  two  occasions  (Ezra  vi.  17 ;  ix.  35), 
twelve  he-goats  were  offered.  At  Hezekiah's  great  purgation, 
"  they  brought  seven  bullocks,  and  seven  rams,  and  seven  lambs, 
and  seven  he-goats  for  a  sin-offering"  (2  Chron.  xxix.  21). 

(8.)  "  Burnt-offerings  were  repeated  at  every  act  of  worship  ; 
no  one  could  appear  without  a  burnt-offering."  It  is  greatly 
easier  to  make  this  statement  than  to  prove  it.  We  affirm, 
(1.)  That  such  a  rule  would  have  prevented  many  poor  from 
approaching  as  worshippers  at  all.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
offering  flour  in  burnt- offerings,  yet  this  (Lev.  v.  11)  might  be 
the  only  thing  in  the  possession  of  the  worshipper ;  (2.)  That 
in  the  directions  given  regarding  the  meat-offering,  the  peace- 
offering,  and  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  ii.  iv.)  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  necessity  of  having  a  burnt-offering  besides. 

(9.)  "  Every  presentation  of  a  sin-offering  was  obliged  to  be 
preceded  by  an  open  confession  of  the  sin  which  was  to  be 
expiated  (Lev.  v.  5  ;  Num.  v.  7)."  It  is  very  singular  that  the 
only  two  passages  adduced  in  proof  of  this  allegation,  refer  not 
to  the  sin-offering  proper,  but  to  the  trespass-oflfemng.  It  is 
equally  singular,  in  contrast  with  this  broad  and  unqualified 
statement  of  Hengstenberg,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
such  confession  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  for  the  priest,  or 
the  sin-offering  for  the  congregation,  or  the  sin-offering  for  a 
ruler,  or  the  sin-offering  for  one  of  the  common  people  (Lev. 
iv.  1-35).  Nay  more,  on  the  great  solemnity  of  the  day  of 
atonement,  the  only  confession  of  sin  made  at  all  was  made 
over  the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  not  over  the  head  of  the 
victim  slaughtered  in  the  usual  way  as  a  sin-offering. 
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(10.)  In  speaking  of  the  trespass-offering,  he  says  :  "  The  sin 
was  submitted  to  a  valuation,  and  by  means  of  the  sacrifice  a 
compensation  or  recompence  was  brought,  having  ideally  the 
same  worth  as  the  robbery  which  had  been  committed  on  God." 
This,  we  believe,  is  incorrect.  Trespass-offerings  embraced 
two  clearly  distinguishable  classes  of  offence,  viz.,  (1.)  Such  as 
admitted  of  no  reparation,  e.  g.,  concealed  knowledge  of  swear- 
ing, contracting  of  ceremonial  defilement,  and  unwitting  oaths  ; 
(2.)  Such  as  did  admit  of  compensation.  Of  this  class  there 
were  two  divisions,  viz.,  robbery  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  holy 
things,  and  robbery  of  man  by  deceit  or  violence.  In  these 
cases  the  original  value,  and  one-fifth  more,  was  given  to  the 
priests,  or  to  the  private  individuals  injured.  Besides  this 
compensation  a  sacrifice  was  required.  By  this  double  pro- 
vision the  wise  God  guarded  his  people  against  superficial 
impressions,  and  his  law  against  Antinomian  perversion.  Sacri- 
fice was  needed,  for  the  Holy  One  was  offended  ;  reparation  was 
required,  for  justice  had  been  violated.  But  the  spheres  of  the 
two  provisions  were  unmistakeably  distinct.  We  deny  that 
"  the  sin  was  submitted  to  a  valuation."  Sin  stretches  far 
beyond  all  weights  and  measures.  Offences  against  property 
are  ponderable  quantities  so  far  as  amount  of  damage  is  con- 
cerned. To  this  alone  the  valuation  referred,  while  the  sacrifice 
had  reference  to  the  moral  stain,  the  just  liability  to  divine 
displeasure  and  punishment. 

Such  are  specimens  of  inaccuracy  in  statement  in  connection 
with  the  sacrificial  apparatus  at  work  among  the  Hebrews. 
They  are  surely  slips  of  greater  bulk  and  import  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Although  they  touch  not  for  harm  the 
vital  meaning  of  that  most  solemn,  imposing,  and  instructive 
ritual,  yet  it  becomes  us,  when  dealing  with  a  divine  institution, 
to  be  in  all  our  studies  as  patient,  and  in  all  our  statements  as 
accurate,  as  the  heavenly  Framer  of  it  has  been  distinct  and 
definite. 

The  general  idea  of  sacrifice  comes  now  under  discussion.  A 
few  short  extracts  will  shew  Hengstenberg's  view.  "  The 
foundation  of  the  custom  and  necessity  of  sacrifice  is  contained 
in  the  words,  "  appear  not  before  me  empty.  Impiety  says, 
who  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  Godliness,  on 
the  contrary,  is  driven  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  seek  its 
origin  and  source,  and  knows  that  so  certainly  as  man  is  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  even  so  certainly  may  he  not  appear 
empty  before  his  Creator."  "  The  duty  and  impulse  to  make 
sacrifices  or  offerings  become  stronger  in  proportion  as  God's 
prevenient  gifts  are  greater."  "  The  false  assertion  that  atone- 
ment is  the  fundamental  idea  of  sacrifice  in  general,  has  created 
very  much  confusion."    It  cannot  "  be  proved,  that  shedding  of 
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blood  is  the  root  and  fundamental  feature  of  all  sacrifices.  But 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  find  alongside  of  the  bloody 
also  bloodless  sacrifices.  And  even  as  regards  bloody  sacrifices 
the  shedding  of  blood  was  the  principal  matter  only  in  the  case 
of  sin-offerings  and  trespass-offerings." 

A  sacrifice,  then,  in  its  radical  idea  is  nothing  more  than  a 
gift,  a  presentation,  a  rendering  of  tribute,  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  bestowments  of  heaven.     Now,  in  arguing 
against  this  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  true  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  sacrifice,  we  must  in  fairness  declare  that  the  author  is 
perfectly  sound,  as  we  count  soundness,  in  regard  to  the  im- 
port of  one  part  of  the  sacrificial  ritual.     He  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  propitiatory  import.     Nay,  while  asserting  it 
strongly  in  connection  with  sin-offerings  and  trespass-offerings, 
he  admits  it  in  regard  to  the  others  to  such  an  extent  as,  in  our 
estimation,  to  invalidate  his  own  definition.     The  production 
evidently  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  its  integ- 
rity and  consistency  on  this  point.     In  these  circumstances,  it 
might  appear  to  some  as  if  we  were  setting  ourselves  to  combat 
what  is,  after  all,  but  an  error  in  definition  ;  but  though  there 
had  been  nothing  more  than  a  deviation  from  the  acknowledged 
and  accurate  expression  of  the  truth,  it  would  still  lie  on  us  to 
shew  cause  for  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  commonly 
received  among  us,  lest  haply  the  precious  substance  of  truth 
should  receive  ultimate  damage.     We  are  persuaded,  however, 
not  only  that  there  is  error  in  definition,  but  that  the  error 
penetrates  some  way  into  the  body  of  truth.     The  arguments 
against  the  view  presented  here  shape  themselves  in  some  such 
way  as  this  : — It  is  indefinite  and  inept  ;  it  involves  or  leads 
to  distorted  representations  of  truth  ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  natural 
probabilities  of  the  case  ;  it  expresses  altogether  inaccurately 
the  relation  between  God  and  his  human  creatures  ;  it  contra- 
dicts the  general  strain  of  Scripture  statement  on  the  subject 

(1.)  It  is  indefinite  and  inept.  The  definition  does  not  fit 
close  upon  the  thing.  All  the  elements  are  not  included,  and 
that  which  is  excluded  is  the  weightiest  and  most  special. 
"  Man  is  a  creature."  That  is  correct  enough,  but  it  is  not  worth 
n^uch  as  a  definition  or  a  description,  for  it  leaves  him  in  the 
same  category  with  the  grass  of  his  fields  and  the  dust  on 
which  he  treads.  "  Man  is  an  animal :"  correct  again,  and  more 
closely  descriptive,  but  of  little  value,  for  it  leaves  him  on  the 
low  platform  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  a  fellow  of  the  worm, 
the  toad,  and  the  serpent.  "  A  sacrifice  is  a  portion  of  material 
property:"  very  good,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose.  "It  is  a 
portion  of  property  offered  to  God :"  better,  but  radically  de- 
fective as  a  statement  of  the  real  nature  of  a  sacrifice.  The 
broadest  common  element  is  not  the  fundamental  quality,  the 
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governing  and  distinctive  attribute.  Neither  the  word  '  sacri- 
fice,' as  commonly  employed,  nor  the  preponderating  quantity 
of  ritual  indicated  by  it,  will  admit  the  idea  of  gift  or  presenta- 
tion as  an  adequate  expression  of  its  contents. 

The  two  kinds  of  offering  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament 
naturally  separate  into  bloody  and  unbloody  ;  but  the  latter 
without  the  former  would  have  been  utterly  and  promptly  re- 
pudiated as  acceptable  material  of  worship.  They  were  not 
sacrifices  in  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the 
reigning  idea  in  them  could  never  be  correctly  applied  in  ex- 
position of  the  meaning  contained  in  the  other.  The  place  of 
the  unbloody  offerings  wiis  not  only  far  in  the  rear,  but  out  of 
the  line  of  the  bloody.  There  was,  indeed,  in  these  latter 
something  of  the  idea  of  a  presentation,  but  it  was  weak,  unin- 
fluential,  lying  in  the  background,  present  mainly  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  offering  ;  and  the  whole  history  of  Israel 
proves  it  to  be  one  of  nature's  evil  tendencies  to  dwell  proudly 
on  that  inferior  idea,  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  to  draw  from 
it  material  and  occasion  for  the  nourishment  of  its  self-righteous- 
ness. But  God  has  no  need  of  gifts.  In  that  grand  Theophany 
(Ps.  1.)  in  which  God  comes  forth  to  rehearse  the  commands 
of  Sinai,  to  adjust  the  disordered  relations  of  moral  law  and 
ritual  observance,  he  repels  the  idea«of  being  put  under  obliga- 
tion to  his  creatures  by  the  presentation  of  sacrificial  gifts. 
That  which  is  at  once  the  pepper-corn  of  allegiance  and  the 
offering  of  gratitude  is  always  transformed  by  our  pride  into 
the  means  of  meritorious  working.  If  there  be  not  in  our  wor- 
ship something  far  deeper,  keener,  more  humbling  than  thank- 
ful acknowledgment,  that  acknowledgment  has  lost  its  value, 
and  is  hastening  to  change  its  character.  The  separation  of 
the  publican's  spirit  from  the  Pharisee's  prayer  made  his  loud 
"  God,  I  thank  thee  "  both  an  offence  and  falsehood.  To  ex- 
clude from  the  idea  of  sacrifice  all  acknowledgment  of  sin,  con- 
fession of  it,  apprehension  of  some  medium  of  pardon  for  it,  is 
to  perform  a  palpable  evisceration  of  meaning,  to  weaken  and 
degrade  a  most  solemn,  impressive,  and  instructive  institution. 

(2.)  It  involves  or  leads  to  distorted  representations  of  truth. 
Among  these  may  be  ranked  the  arbitrary  generic  separation 
of  sin-offerings  from  all  the  other  bloody  offerings,  and  such 
statements  as  make  "sin-offerings  and  burnt-offerings  repre- 
sent the  person,  peace-offerings  a  particular  gift  of  the  per- 
son." But  still  more  pertinent  are  the  following  : — "  All  the 
sacrifices  instituted  and  approved  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
self-sacHJices."  "  Under  the  image  of  an  animal,  man  himself 
is  offered."  How  this  consists  with  the  above  distinction,  which 
makes  peace-offerings  represent  gifts,  we  are  not  careful  to 
know.     Certainly,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  in 
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sacrifice  man  himself  is  saved  from  being  offered.  But  let  us 
hear  a  little  more  : — "  In  his  burnt-offering,  Noah  offered  him- 
self for  a  new  obedience  on  the  renewed  earth.  By  the  burnt- 
offering  of  devotion  which  the  church  presents  to  him,  tlie  earth 
is  to  be  secured  against  new  judgments  of  universal  destruc- 
tion." Alas !  for  the  security  that  hangs  on  such  a  tenure. 
The  next  we  hear  of  this  man  is  a  drunken  exposure.  We  repel 
this  interpretation  as  an  utter  perversion.  It  was  expiatory  blood 
that  consecrated  and  blessed  the  eaith  as  it  emerged  from  its 
awful  baptism  ;  and  the  obedience  which  the  Holy  One  savoured 
was  far  different  from  that  which  Noah  yielded.  Amid  the 
sights  of  blood  and  flame,  the  Father  saw  that  beloved  Son  in 
whom  he  is  well  pleased.  The  smile  of  God,  the  covenant-bow, 
the  grant  of  new  security  and  of  the  perpetual  return  of  seasons 
to  "  fill  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness,"  rested  on  Im- 
manuel's  finished  work. 

Again,  "  Abel's  sacrifice  was  a  self-sacrifice.  In  his  offering 
he  presented  to  the  Lord  a  heart  full  of  faith,  and  love,  and 
thankfulness."  "  The  difference  between  the  two  brothers  lay 
rather  in  disposition  than  in  the  objects  or  matters  offered." 
There  was  a  radical  difference  between  the  two  brothers  ;  but 
this  difference  consisted  precisely  in  the  fact  that  one  trusted 
in  atoning  blood,  and  came  forward  under  its  shield,  while  the 
other  felt  no  need  and  made  no  use  of  it.  The  offerings  were 
as  different  as  the  offerers. 

Faith  made  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  Abel  as  superior  to  the 
bloodless  gift  of  Cain  as  he  was  himself  superior ;  but  it  was 
faith  apprehending  a  mediator  dimly  revealed  in  the  gospel 
promise,  not  faith  considered  as  an  inherent  grace,  and  form- 
ing, along  with  "  love  and  thankfulness,"  the  acceptable  quali- 
ties of  a  self-sacrifice.  Faith,  so  interpreted,  is  rent  from  its 
place  in  the  orderly  economy  of  salvation,  and,  instead  of  an  in- 
strument without  worth  or  power,  is  turned  into  a  meritorious 
agent,  and  put  to  work  with  other  inward  graces,  as  the  win- 
ners of  acceptance  with  God.  Where,  then,  stands  "  Christ, 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  who  be- 
lie veth  ?" 

(3.;  It  is  opposed  to  natural  probability  in  the  case.  If 
the  burnt  sacrifices  were  at  bottom,  in  their  deepest  meaning, 
nothing  more  than  offerings  of  thanksgiving,  then  the  Levitical 
system  was  chargeable  with  the  useless  expenditure  of  animal 
life.  This  double  purpose  could  be  as  effectually  secured  by 
the  presentation  of  objects*  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
There  is  no  reason  cognisable  by  us  why  any  part  or  kind  of 
human  property  more  than  another  should  be  taken  to  serve 
the  purpose,  or  be  supposed  to  possess  higher  power  to  serve 
it.     And  as  all  natural  feeling  runs  strong  towards  the  sparing 
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of  life,  the  inanimate  productions  of  nature,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  would  form  the  likeliest  objects  of  presentation.  This, 
as  is  obvious,  assumes  that  the  Maker  of  nature  and  man  would 
not,  without  a  commanding  reason,  prescribe  a  kind  of  offer- 
ing which  should  go  directly  in  the  face  of  an  innocent  and 
commendable  natural  tendency.  So  much  must  at  once  be 
conceded.  Nay,  more,  if  we  are  to  apply  human  thought  at 
all  in  the  apprehension  or  exposition  of  the  divine  character, 
we  must  take  for  granted  that  the  glorious  Supreme  himself 
would  not  cause  unnecessary  waste  of  the  life  of  his  own  crea- 
tures. Is  it  conceivable  that  he  who,  in  his  wonderful  tender- 
ness, stooped  to  legislate  for  the  safety  of  a  bird's  unfledged 
brood,  and  who  is  described  as  marking  the  fall  of  every  spar- 
row and  feeding  the  ravens  when  they  cry,  should  prescribe  so 
lavish  an  outpouring  of  blood  as  we  find  characterising  the 
Mosaic  economy,  unless  something  were  expressed  by  it  deeper 
and  more  vital  than  the  rendering  of  thanks  or  tribute  ?  "  Al- 
most all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood."  They  are 
purged  with  blood.  This  we  can  understand.  In  this  we  see 
awfully  expressed  his  unapproachable  purity,  and  our  utter 
sinfulness,  his  provision  of  an  all-covering  atonement,  and  our 
safe  shelter  under  it.  But  if  it  be  a  presentation  only,  not  a 
purging,  containing  no  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  exhibiting 
no  piacular  virtue,  or  containing  them  only  as  subordinate 
things,  where  is  the  propriety,  the  utility,  the  humanity  of  this 
blood-marked  ceremonial?  Even  as  it  is  we  are  sometimes 
surprised,  almost  staggered,  by  the  record  of  vast  hecatombs 
slaughtered  in  sacrifice,  as  when  Solomon  offered  twenty-two 
thousand  oxen  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  These  were,  no  doubt,  offer- 
ings in  which  the  gathered  people  shared.  But  why  there 
should  be  a  consecration  of  all  these  victims,  a  sacred  recogni- 
tion of  them  as  appropriate  media  of  worship,  and  acceptance 
of  their  blood  as  a  hallowed  thing,  if  they  were  nothing  more 
or  higher  than  tokens  of  homage  and  thankfulness,  we  think 
absolutely  inexplicable.  It  is  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose 
to  affirm  that  Jehovah  was  their  king,  and  the  holy  place  his 
palace.  He  was  such  a  king,  who  demanded  this  sort  of  offer- 
ings, and  the  explanation  does  not  carry  us  on  one  hair's 
breadth. 

Further,  if  these  innumerable  victims,  bleeding  and  burning 
daily  in  the  sacred  courts,  set  forth  nothing  more  emphatically 
than  God's  claim,  and  man's  acknowledgment  of  it,  then  surely 
such  scrupulous  care  regarding  the  most  minute  and  appa- 
rently unimportant  particulars  cannot  justify,  or  rather,  let  us 
say,  explain,  itself  to  our  sense  of  propriety.  God  is  tender,  as 
we  have  seen ;  and  this  leads  to  the  confident  belief  that  he 
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would  not  waste  even  inferior  blood.  God  is  also  wise  ;  and  we  as 
confidently  conclude  that  he  would  not  expend  divine  care  in 
contriving,  divine  words  in  unfolding,  or  divine  authority  in  so 
impressively  enforcing,  an  apparatus  of  worship  so  complicated 
and  so  nicely  adjusted,  without  some  more  delicate,  peculiar, 
and,  so  to  speak,  recondite  purpose  than  to  regulate  the  mere 
presentation  of  tribute.  * 

(4.)  It  expresses  indccurately  the  relation  between  God  and 
man.  That  relation  is  not  now  one  of  Creator  and  creature 
simply,  but  of  offended  Creator  and  offending  creature.  A 
great  gulf  yawns  between,  across  which  no  accepted  prayers 
can  pass  from  earth,  or  fatherly  blessings  descend  from  heaven. 
The  first  nesessity  is  to  have  that  gulf  closed.  Infinite  grace 
has  done  it ;  we  are  "  brought  nigh."  But  it  is  "  by  blood." 
The  basis  of  all  worship  is  the  shedding  and  presentation  of 
blood.  The  dishonoured  King,  whose  law  was  Jproken  and 
claims  disallowed,  demanded  as  of  right,  while  in  matchless 
grace  he  furnished,  a  means  of  propitiation.  And  now,  any 
human  creature  who  comes  into  his  presence  ignoring  his 
own  utter  corruption  and  fearful  guilt  and  penal  distance 
from  God,  ignoring  also  the  merciful  provision  for  expiating 
sin  and  propitiating  God,  is  doing  him  fresh  dishonour,  and 
committing  an  act  of  criminal  and  most  appalling  presump- 
tion. In  this  world  of  the  fallen,  whose  hearts  are  all  stained 
with  pollution,  filled  with  ungodliness,  and  occupied  with 
trifles,  whose  very  thanksgiving  pays  tribute  first  in  flattery 
to  self  before  it  is  offered  to  God,  no  worshipper  dare  approach 
with  his  gifts  without  the  penitent  acknowledgment  of  sin  and 
employment  of  the  means  of  reconciliation.  What  rebel  against 
this  world's  monarchs  would  expect  a  welcome  at  court  for 
himself  and  his  gifts  while  still  wearing  the  badge  and  wield- 
ing the  weapons  of  rebellion  ?  Till  his  crime  is  expiated,  and 
himself  reconciled,  his  approach  would  be  deemed  an  insult, 
and  his  presents  be  indignantly  refused.  The  same  thing  in 
substance  holds  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.     And  surely  to  call 

*  These  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  supposition  that  sacrifice  is  of 
divine  origin.  This  question  is  not  formally  discussed  by  Hengstenberg ; 
but  there  are  certain  statements,  the  whole  current  of  which  runs  strongly  to- 
wards the  negative.  "  In  accordance  with  the  tendency  to  symbolism  charac- 
teristic of  ancient  times,  with  the  need  so  deeply  felt  hymen  in  an  agewhen  fancy 
and  the  perception  of  sense  were  all-prevailing,  to  see  in  an  outward  shape 
that  which  inwardly  stirred  their  souls,  prayer  took  to  itself  a  body  in  sacri- 
fice." Again,  he  speal?s  of  the  "  impulse  to  make  sacrifices  or  offerings."  It  is 
quite  in  consistency  with  his  view  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  to  hold  its  human 
origin.  If  the  fundamental  idea  be  the  presentation  of  a  gift,  we  shall  not 
dispute  man's  power  of  originating  such  a  worship.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deepest,  the  rufing  principle  in  a  sacrifice  be  its  relation  to  man  as  a  sinner 
approaching  a  holy  but  gracious  God,  then  does  it  seem,  on  this  ground  alone, 
impossible  to  maintain  for  sacrifice  an  origin  and  authority  less  than  divine. 
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that  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  sacrifice  which  is  not  admissible 
at  all  except  on  the  supposition  of  another  prior  idea,  deeper 
and  more  special,  is  to  abuse  all  language  and  subvert  all  right 
notions  of  the  real  relations  of  things.  It  is  true  that  Heng- 
stenberg  fully  admits  the  expiatory  significance  and  power  of 
the  sin-offering — to  the  detriment  of  his  own  consistency.  But 
his  manner  of  presenting  the  main  principle  of  sacrifice  is 
fraught  with  pernicious  tendencies.  We  charge  upon  it  these 
two  evident  conclusions  :  (1.)  That  it  represents  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  outward  arrangement  and  symbolical  expression 
in  the  Levitical  economy,  as  having  no  special  reference  to 
man's  guilty,  estranged,  and  unholy  condition  as  a  fallen 
being ;  and  (2.)  that  it  represents  unbloody,  and  therefore  un- 
propitiatory,  offerings  as,  even  in  our  fallen  state,  admissible 
in  their  own  right,  and  as  acceptable  without  relation  to  other 
offerings.  Xhe  greatest  mass  of  sacrificial  matter  and  prescrip- 
tion was  connected  with  burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings,  and 
meat-offerings.  But  these,  according  to  Hengstenberg,  are 
not  in  their  ground  idea,  or  in  their  essential  nature,  propitia- 
tory. The  first  two  have  this  element  in  them  ;  but  so  shrunk 
and  shrivelled,  that  it  would  not  render  them  inappropriate 
offerings  for  a  holy  being  !  This  is  strange  doctrine,  and 
surely  somewhat  new.  One  wonders  whether  such  a  notion  has 
really  found  lodgement  in  such  a  mind,  and  how  it  effected  an 
entrance.  But  here  it  is,  "  Burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings,  and 
meat-offerings  might  have  been  brought  by  man  even  before 
the  fall,  as  certainly  as  it  was  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  God, 
to  thank  him  for  his  benefits,  and  to  vow  to  walk  in  his  ways." 
So  then  the  uncursed  soil  of  Eden  might  have  been  dyed  with 
blood,  and  its  pure  air  darkened  with  the  smoke  of  consuming 
carcases !  The  second  charge  brought  against  this  view  rests 
not  so  much  on  specific  statements  as  on  general  tendency. 
We  gladly  admit  again  that  in  some  parts  of  the  essay  the 
truth  on  this  point  shines  out  full  and  clear.  But  what  shall 
we  make  of  such  remarks  as  these  regarding  Cain's  offering : 
"  The  attempt  has  been  vainly  made  to  reduce  the  different 
results  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  two  brothers  back  to  a  difference 
in  the  objects  or  matters  offered.  .  ,  .  Cain's  sacrifice  was  a 
selfish  investment  His  heart  he  kept  back  for  himself  and 
for  sin ; — the  father  of  all  soulless  worship  so  far  overcame 
his  selfishness  as  to  offer  to  his  Creator  a  small  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  by  way  of  compensation." 

This  is  manifestly  a  misdirection  of  blame.  The  difficulty 
of  making  the  charge  fasten  on  the  selfishness  is  clear  from  the 
employment  of  the  word  "  small."  It  is  not  in  the  record  even 
by  insinuation.  There  is  no  question  here  of  amount ;  the  indict- 
ment comes  in  full  sweep  against  the  quality  of  the  offering. 
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It  Is  not  selfishness  that  is  involved  as  the  head  and  front  of 
offending ;  but  self-righteousness,  pride,  and  unbelief,  operating 
together  to  make  him  confidently  trust  in  himself,  and  despise 
or  dislike  both  the  idea  and  the  revealed  medium  of  propitia- 
tion. The  offering  was  the  dictate  and  the  reflection  of  the 
feeling ;  an  insult  and  a  falsehood,  a  mockery  of  God,  a  denial 
of  the  fall,  a  repudiation  of  the  atonement.  To  call  the  two 
offerings  the  same  is  to  nullify  all  evangelical  worship.* 

(5.)  It  contradicts  the  general  strain  of  Scripture  state' 
ments.  The  primary  and  most  important  bearing  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  was  that  of  symbolic  expiation. 
Other  aspects- were  superadded,  but  they  rested  on  this.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Moses  no  sin-offering,  so  called,  was  heard  of, 
except  in  the  disputed  case  of  Cain  ;  they  were  sometimes 
peace-offerings  (Sebach,  however,  not  Shelamin),  but  mostly 
burnt -offerings.  If  the  only  approach  to  God  be  through  expia- 
tion, and  if  no  other  sacrifice  for  this  end  existed,  who  shall  deny 
that  through  all  these  ages  the  ruling  element  in  the  burnt- 
offering  was  one  of  expiation  ?  We  have  seen  how  Hengsten- 
berg  ignores  this  element  in  the  sacrifice  of  Noah.  It  is  vain 
labour ;  even  though  he  succeeded,  his  work  is  not  done.  The 
covenant-blood  with  which  Moses  sprinkled  the  people,  the  altar, 
and  the  book,  was  the  blood  of  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings (Exod.  xxiv).  And  yet  this  blood  is  referred  to  by  Paul  as 
an  undoubted  emblem  and  means  of  atonement  (Heb.  ix.  18-20). 
Nay  more,  in  the  same  context  the  apostle  passes  over  to  the 
sin-offering  without  the  smallest  hint,  or  apparent  consciousness 
of  entering  a  region  of  symbolic  meaning,  differing  in  the 
smallest  degi-ee  from  the  other  (Heb.  ix.  24-28).  Further  still, 
in  the  same  chapter  the  apostle  refers  also  to  the  "  ashes  of  an 
heifer"  which  were  mingled  with  water  to  form  the  "  water  of 
purification,"  and  refers  to  it  evidently  in  the  same  connection. 
Yet  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifer  was  in  substance  a  burnt-offering, 
though  in  many  of  its  characteristics  it  ranked  with  the  sin- 
offerings — in  fact  it  seemed  a  sort  of  meeting-ground  between 
them.  But,  omitting  the  red  heifer  offering,  we  find  the 
inspired  writer  ranging  freely  and  without  suspicion  over  the 
field  of  piacular  representation  from  sin-offering  to  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  back  to  sin-offering  again.  Paul  on  the  types  does 
not  discriminate  as  does  Hengstenberg  on  sacrifice. 

But  when  the  Mosaic  cultus  came  into  operation  did  the 
expiatory  significance  gather  itself  up  and  depart  from  burnt- 
offering  and  peace-offering,  or  shrink  into  such  littleness,  and 


*  If  Gen.  iv.  17,  "  sin  lieth.  at  tlie  door,"  means,  as  we  hardly  doubt,  "  a  sin- 
offering  lieth  at  the  door,"  then  we  have  at  once  a  divine  settlement  of  the 
question. 
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retire  to  such  distance,  that  it  was  lost  behind  the  higher 
meanings  of  self-devotement  in  the  one,  and  thankful  joy  in 
the  other  ?  One  or  two  facts  will  furnish  the  reply.  When 
God  promises  specially  to  Ttieet  Israel,  to  speak  with  them,  to 
dwell  among  them  as  their  God,  it  is  in  the  tabernacle  as 
hallowed  with  perpetual  burnt-offerings  (Exod.  xxix.  42).  The 
arrangements  regarding  the  burnt-offering  present  these  circum- 
stances :  imposition  of  the  offerer's  hands  on  the  victim's  head  ; 
the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar  ;  the  offering  "  accepted  for 
him,  to  make  atonement  for  him  ; "  God  smelling  over  it  a  sweet 
savour.  Let  any  one  say  whether  there  be  annihilation,  dwarf- 
ing, or  concealment  of  expiatory  meaning  indicated  there.  To 
this  add  these  other  considerations  :  The  propitiatory  power  is 
often  ascribed  indiscriminately  to  sin-offering  and  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  the  sin-offering  is  not  mentioned  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  that  of  Hezekiah,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  yet  there  are 
frequent  notices  of  burnt-offerings,  and  that  too  in  circum- 
stances in  which  the  propitiatory  and  precatory  significance  of 
sacrifices  must  have  been  the  uppermost,  e.  g.,  when  Israel  was 
smitten  by  Benjamin  (Judges  xx.) ;  when  David  stayed  the 
plague  with  his  offerings  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25) ;  and  when  Solomon 
dedicated  the  temple  (I  Kings  viii). 

We  must  conclude.  The  ritual  now  examined  was  a  most 
impressive  one,  instructive,  awful,  profound,  yet  rich  in  grace 
and  brimful  of  Christ.  We  hold  it  as  one  main  defect  of  this 
Essay,  that  it  witJidraws  the  divine  Surety  too  much  from  the 
largest  part  of  the  symbolic  apparatus.  In  all  its  provisions 
He  is  actually,  and  should  be  shewn  to  be,  enshrined  and 
glorified.  When  the  period  of  law  came,  with  its  clearer  light 
and  deeper  condemnation,  the  kinds  of  offering  were  multiplied, 
and  the  mass  of  meaning  spread  out  among  them.  The  base- 
ment idea  in  all  being  that  of  atonement ;  and  the  grand  aim 
being  to  set  forth  the  true  Sin-bearer's  qualifications,  sufferings, 
and  success,  room  was  made  under  the  arrangements  of  the  sin- 
offering,  for  depicting  in  sacred  symbols  the  foulness  of  sin, 
and  Christ  made  sin  for  us  ;  in  the  burnt-offering,  the  victim's 
thorough  and  total  consecration  to  God,  and  God's  acceptance 
of  him  "a  sacrifice  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour  to  God  ;"  in 
the  peace-offering,  the  marvellous  meeting  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sinner  and  his  propitiated  God  in  perfect  harmony  over 
the  peace-maker's  finished  work  ;  in  the  meat-offering,  the 
consecration  to  God  of  all  man's  powers  and  earth's  produce  by 
connection  with  the  holy  Sufferer.  Clirist  first,  afterwards  they 
that  are  his — crucified  with  him,  like  him  devoted  wholly, 
sharing  with  him  the  feast  of  love,  and  consecrating  their  whole 
powers  and  substance  to  his  service. 

P.  B. 
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Art.  IV. — Steudel  on  the  Infallible  Inspiration  of 
the  Apostles* 

The  spirit  of  the  present  age,  even  in  those  who  love 
Christianity,  repudiates  the  old  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  super- 
fluous, and  appeals  to  the  words,  "the  letter  kiUeth,  the  spirit 
giveth  life"  as  conclusive  proof  of  its  unsoundness.  Indeed, 
the  upholder  of  that  doctrine  is  charged  with  closing  his  soul 
to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  gospel ;  for  while  the  gospel  treats 
of  appropriating  the  Christian  life,  and  forming  the  whole 
character  by  this  life,  he  is  insisting  upon  the  value  of  single 
words,  the  exact  import  of  which  is  of  small  consequence. 
The  present  age  has  also  discovered  that  too  narrow  a  meaning 
has  been  assigned  to  truth  ;  as  if  only  one  setting  could 
correspond  with  this  gem.  How  paltry  is  the  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  one  right  expression,  instead  of  deciding,  as  the 
case  requires,  that  every  expression  is  right !  How  irksome 
to  seek  for  the  only  true  doctrine ;  to  turn  from  the  sweet 
custom  of  wandering  at  will  in  the  wide  fields  of  floating 
undetermined  truth,  and  tread  a  prescribed  path  with  the 
modest  spirit  of  a  disciple  ! 

Yet  we  may  certainly  imagine  that  the  soul  of  many  a 
Christian  has  found  the  simple  word  to  be  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  ;  so  that  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  security 
of  that  word ;  so  that  fidelity  to  the  spiHt  of  Christianity 
requires  him  at  least  to  examine  the  question,  whether  the 
word  is  true  in  itself  or  not ;  whether  it  gives  truth  to  him 
who  apprehends  its  teaching,  or  first  takes  the  stamp  of  truth 
from  the  mind  of  the  receiver  ! 

The  points  to  be  considered  may  perhaps  be  suggested  by 
the  following  question  :  Do  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  differ, 
not  only  as  to  form,  but  also  as  to  substance,  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  ? 

It  is  evident,  we  think,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  from 
the  plain  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  we  are  not  autho- 
rized to  modify  or  complete,  from  the  contents  of  our  own 
experience,  the  Christianity  delivered  to  us  by  the  apostles  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  many, 
because  they  conceive  of  true  religion  as  a  matter  of  feeling, 


*  This  paper,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Steudel,  appeared  in  the  "  Tiibinger 
ZeiUchrift  fiir  Theologie,"  some  years  ago.  The  present  article,  and  another  of 
a  more  historical  character  by  Kudelbach,  have  been  much  referred  to  as  the 
ablest  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  modern  Germans,  on  what  we  believe 
is  the  only  tenable  ground,  viz.,  infallible  and  plenary  inspiration.  The 
translation  is  supplied  by  the  Chritiian  Review  (American).  —Ed.  £.  ^  F.  E.  R, 
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and  not  of  knowledge.  The  writer  cannot  endorse  this  concep- 
tion. A  knowledge  of  truth  underlies,  conditions,  and  deter- 
mines feeling,  and  the  same  truth  will  not  produce  opposite 
and  yet  equally  binding  convictions.  It  may,  however,  produce 
different  forms  of  life,  according  to  the  individual  peculiarities 
and  circumstances  of  those  who  receive  it.  Hence  it  must  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  studying 
the  phenomena  of  the  life  produced  by  it.  This  difficulty 
might  perhaps  be  overcome,  if  man  were  liable  to  no  perversity 
in  appropriating  and  expressing  Christianity,  and  were  raised 
above  mistakes  in  comprehending  his  own  spiritual  life. 

Christianity  demands,  first  of  all,  faith  in  what  is  offered  to 
the  mind  as  truth  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  faith,  which 
is  a  voluntary  consent  to  the  purpose  of  eternal  love,  clearly 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  that  purpose.  And  if  mere  know- 
ledge without  life  is  of  no  value,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
life  can  exist  without  knowledge.  The  New  Testament  chiefly 
urges  the  value  of  Christian  life,  yet  it  is  far  from  indifferent 
to  the  character  or  value  of  Christian  knowledge.  As  there 
were  many  things  which  Christ  could  not  reveal  before  the 
completion  of  his  work  on  earth,  and  as  these  things  were  to 
be  made  known  to  the  apostles  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may 
expect  that  the  apostles  declared  the  whole  purpose  and  plan 
of  God  revealed  to  them  by  the  Spirit.  We  may,  therefore, 
find  the  reason  why  many  things  transmitted  in  the  Scriptures 
do  not  commend  themselves  to  us,  in  the  fact  that  our  Christian 
life  is  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  to  receive  them,  rather  than 
in  the  view  that  the  apostles  have  been  guilty  of  errors.  Every 
genuine  Christian  has  learned  by  experience,  that  by  an  advance 
in  the  divine  life  many  a  doctrine,  once  dark,  has  become  clear  ; 
a  modest  estimate  of  ourselves  will,  therefore,  deter  us  from 
charging  the  apostles  with  doctrinal  errors. 

Although  Christ  did  not  give  his  disciples  the  truth  in  a 
connected  system,  yet  the  sum  of  what  he  taught  may  be 
readily  ascertained  and  formed  into  a  system.  It  is  certainly 
an  excellence  of  the  Bible  that  it  lays  open  to  us  the  nature  of 
Christianity  by  means  of  the  life  of  its  founder  ;  no  formulas 
of  belief  could  have  been  so  instructive  as  the  record  of  that 
life.  But  while  the  apostles  were  careful  to  exhibit  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  they  refused  to  recognize  various  doctrines 
broached  in  their  day,  as  expressions  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
fought  against  them  as  pernicious  error. 

Moreover,  it  was  d^octrine  which  the  reformers  sought  first 
of  all  to  restore.  They  would  have  deemed  it  criminal  to  add 
anything  to  the  sacred  record  or  to  take  anything  from  it. 
And  it  will  ever  be  the  task  of  genuine  orthodoxy  to  set  forth 
biblical  truth  in  its  eternal  validity,  but  in  such  ways  as  the 
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changing  necessities  of  the  times  and  the  peculiarities  of  indi- 
viduals require.  The  ideas  contained  in  the  Scriptures  have  a 
dress  belonging  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
this  dress  may  perhaps  be  capable  of  modification ;  but  the 
substance,  the  contents  of  biblical  truth,  need  not  and  must 
not  be  changed.  That  which  is  Christian  remains  Christian  ; 
it  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  The  exigencies  of 
the  times  may  require  that  certain  elements  be  brought  into 
the  foreground  or  left  in  the  background ;  but  the  substance 
of  Christian  doctrine  is  ever  the  same,  No  part  of  it  begins 
now  to  be  true,  no  part  can  ever  cease  to  be  true.  Hence  the 
importance  of  maintaining  that  truth  only  has  been  laid  down 
in  the  New  Testament  (for  of  this  we  shall  speak  particu- 
larly), has  not  vanished  away  before  the  increasing  light  of 
the  times,  nor  become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  true 
Christian. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  do  for  men,  setting  aside  the  obvious 
doctiines  of  the  New  Testament,  to  determine  from  their  own 
spirit  what  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Their  own  spirit  will 
consent  to  that  part  of  Christianity  only  which  pleases  it. 
All  else  they  will  be  in  danger  of  rejecting  as  of  the  letter  and 
not  of  the  spirit.  To  appropriate  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  I  must  renounce  my  own 
natural  inclinations,  and  give  a  sincere  and  real  consent  to  all 
which  the  word  presents  as  true.  The  more  faithfully  I  cleave 
to  the  word,  the  more  perfectly  shall  I  enjoy  the  spirit  in  its 
purity.  The  spirit  contained  in  the  word  makes  alive — yet 
only  as  I  give  the  word,  enclosing  within  itself  the  spirit,  its 
full  authority. 

The  great  Reformation  succeeded  by  cleaving  to  the  word ; 
and  one  lesson  of  that  epoch  is  this,  that  the  word  is  sure  ; 
and  only  as  this  is  sure,  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is 
from  God,  secure  from  the  spirit  of  man,  which  ever  turns  and 
strives  against  what  God  has  verified  as  his  word.  If,  then, 
we  cannot  withstand  the  power  of  God's  wisdom  revealed  in 
his  word,  why  not  make  a  full  surrender  of  our  spirit  to  the 
truth?  Why  refuse  homage  to  just  that  part  of  the  divine 
wisdom  to  which  our  own  imperfection,  or  better,  our  own 
depravity,  cares  not  to  consent  ? 

Looking  now  at  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration 
since  the  time  of  Luther,  we  may  perhaps  discover  many  mis- 
takes in  the  method  of  stating  and  defending  the  truth  ;  and 
these  mistakes  may  excite  a  smile  of  pity,  but  the  noble  pur- 
pose and  aim  of  those  who  made  them  should  command  our 
respect,  for  with  singleness  of  heart  they  strove  to  obtain  a 
principle,  which,  logically  applied,  would  preserve  the  word, 
and  thus  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  from  arbitrary  treatment. 
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They  may  have  been  over  cautious  in  their  theory,  but  they 
were  perfectly  correct  in  believing  that  human  caprice  cannot 
augment  nor  diminish  the  contents  of  biblical  truth,  without 
threatening  its  entire  destruction. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  reproach  on  those  who  have  shewn 
the  defects  of  a  slavish  theory  of  inspiration,  and  who  think 
they  have  outgrown  their  dependence  on  the  word.  But  they 
should  not  forget  that  the  other  party  has  some  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  ability  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  age.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  was  commonly  felt  that  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  was  lost,  and  this  feeling  drove  men  to 
the  original  word  as  alone  of  binding  authority.  A  general 
survey  of  the  Record  led  them  to  derive  from  it  the  central 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ.  So  clearly  was 
this  presented  to  their  minds,  and  so  manifestly  was  it  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  error  then  universally  prevalent, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  if  a  Luther,  possessed  and  controlled 
by  it,  refused  assent  to  many  things  in  God's  word,  which  he 
was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  reconcile  with  that  essential  doc- 
trine. But  when,  in  obedience  to  his  impetuous  nature,  he 
hastily  rejects  a  part  of  God's  word,  shall  we  look  upon  his 
example  as  one  to  be  imitated  or  avoided?  How  distorted 
would  have  been  the  development  of  the  newly  discovered 
truth,  if  Luther  himself,  or  the  other  promoters  of  the  great 
Reformation,  had  wholly  rejected  that  part  of  Holy  Writ  which 
their  own  want  of  Christian  maturity  made  to  appear  incom- 
patible with  the  most  essential  truth  !  It  was  Luther's  natural 
spirit,  and  not  the  appropriated  spirit  of  Christianity,  that 
occasioned  his  hasty  sentence  of  rejection.  But  if,  even  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  friend  of  God  and  Christ  as  Luther,  the 
principle  of  appropriating  the  spirit  of  the  holy  Scriptures  to 
the  1  ejection  of  whatever  does  not  accord  with  our  own  spirit 
at  its  present  stage  of  Christian  growth,  would  have  been  de- 
structive to  the  development  of  truth,  how  hazardous  must  it 
be  to  place  this  principle  in  the  hands  of  such  as  we,  who  are 
far  inferior  to  Luther  in  reverence  for  God  !  But  the  right  to 
reject  anything  from  Holy  Writ,  on  merely  subjective  grounds, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  object  of  the  great 
Reformation.  Accordingly,  the  friends  of  the  work  soon  began 
to  look  after  the  evidences  or  defences  of  revelation.  And  if 
the  theory  of  inspiration  which  they  adopted  was  imperfect,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  were  wrong  in  defending  the 
jewel  when  exposed  to  danger,  even  though  it  were  with 
poor  weapons.  Due  honour  to  the  early  combatants !  And 
although  the  contest  was  marked  by  many  an  error,  and  here 
and  there  a  side  was  left  exposed  which  should  have  been 
defended  first  of  all ;  although  many  a  man  may  have  shewn 
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his  valour  where  it  was  needless  and  useless  ;  yet  the  cause  for 
which  the  contest  was  waged  is  not  unworthy  of  still  another 
battle. 

With  these  remarks  we  approach  a  new  assailant  of  plenary 
inspiration  ;  one  who  is  certainly  sincere  in  his  earnest  attempt 
to  remove  what  is  untenable  from  the  doctrine,  while  he  de- 
sires to  hold  fast  whatever  is  adapted  to  secure  the  spirit  of 
biblical  truth.  I  think  that  the  men  to  whose  party  he  be- 
longs will  gladly  acknowledge  him  as  the  proper  champion 
for  that  view  which  they  have  failed  to  set  forth  wdth  equal 
fulness  and  with  equal  support  from  passages  of  Scripture. 
Hence  it  is  most  convenient  to  fix  our  eye  upon  him  as  repre- 
sentative, and  ascertain  whether  the  reasons  which  he  urges 
are  convincing,  that  hereafter  in  ascertaining  the  treasures 
deposited  in  Holy  Writ,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  word, 
but  only  to  the  spirit  of  Scripture.  This  representative  is  Mr 
Repetent  Magister  Ehvert,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  "  On 
the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration  as  regards  the  New  Testament." 
He  is  a  young  scholar  of  great  merit,  and  I  engage  in  a  con- 
troversy with  him  on  so  important  a  subject  the  more  will- 
ingly, because  of  our  cordial  friendship  and  of  our  perfect 
agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  the  chief  good  of  the  Chris- 
tian. The  question  on  which  we  differ  is  not,  what  truth  is 
the  all-essential  and  all-conditioning  object  of  Christian  faith  ? 
but,  what  is  the  way  and  manner  in  which  we  are  to  believe 
that  the  providence  of  God  has  secured  the  safe-keeping  of 
this  truth  as  a  divine  revelation  ?  and  the  compass  of  the  circle 
which  comprises  what  is  revealed  to  us  by  God  ? 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  allow  the  author  himself  to  state 
the  leading  principles  of  his  theory,  in  their  connection. 

"  1.  The  sacred  penmen  were  by  no  means  in  a  purely  passive 
state  when  composing  their  writings,  but  they  were  rather  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  natural  powers  and  capacities,  and  they 
left  on  those  writings  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  their  indivi- 
duality. 

"  2.  The  apostles  had  the  Holy  Spirit  just  as  other  Christians 
have,  though  in  a  far  higher  degree,  corresponding  with  the  work 
assigned  them,  and  with  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  original  reve- 
lation in  Christ. 

"  3.  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  did  not  consist  in  a  suggestion  of 
fully  formed  thoughts  and  ideas,  still  less  in  a  dictation  of  words ; 
but  it  wrought  within  them  a  genuine  faith,  by  which  they  appro- 
priated the  revelation  of  Christ;  and  then,  from  this  revelation, 
through  the  mediuna  of  their  faith,  were  developed  in  the  natural 
way  of  reflection,  their  own  thoughts  and  conceptions. 

"  4.  The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  in  general  to  be  referred 
primarily  to  particular  truths,  but  to  the  entire  mental  state  of  the 
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apostles,  in  whom  be  dwelt  as  an  abiding  principle.  The  old  theory 
is  right  in  assuming  his  action  in  every  part  of  the  process — in  tbe 
purpose  of  writing,  in  the  production  and  general  statement  of 
thoughts,  and  in  their  selection  and  arrangement;  but  it  is  wrong 
in  referring  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  points  equally  and 
immediately.     For, 

"  5.  Everything  but  faith  participated  in  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
only  in  this  sense,  that  the  Spirit  was  the  principle  which  guided 
the  apostles  through  the  living  power  of  faith, 

"  6,  The  claim  of  absolute  infallibility  for  the  apostolic  writings 
is,  by  this  theory,  relinquished,  yet  without  destroying  the  security 
of  the  Christian  faith.  They  are  infallible  inasmuch  as  they,  and 
they  alone,  lead  the  spirit  with  unerring  certaintj'^  to  the  life  in 
Christ,  and  set  forth  in  a  perfectly  reliable  manner  the  truth  most 
essential  to  this  life  and  to  redemption — truths  the  ignorance  and 
misconception  of  which  must  aifect  that  life  in  Christ.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  not  to  expect  infallibility  in  historical  details, 
in  non-essential  points  connected  with  the  development  and  presen- 
tation of  doctrine,  and  generally  in  anything  connected  as  mere 
form  witji  the  ground  of  faith,  viz.,  the  spirit  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

"  7.  This  form  springs  from  the  life  of  the  apostles,  as  moulded 
by  individual  peculiarities,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Every 
age  must  appropriate  and  systematise  Christian  doctrine  in  its  own 
form.  When  this  form  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it 
matters  not  how  manifold  it  may  be,  for  the  Spirit  is  wont  to  reveal 
itself  in  various  ways.  And  since  it  is  the  spirit  of  an  eternal 
revelation,  it  can  be  fully  and  perfectly  expressed  by  no  finite 
spirit,  Christ  excepted."* 

If  we  select  from  this  theory  that  which  seems  to  us  correct, 
it  will  be  the  following :  We  are  certainly  to  regard  the  action 
of  the  divine  Spirit  as  an  influence  and  teaching  which  does 
not  suspend  human  action  nor  obscure  the  individual  qualities 
of  those  who  make  the  revelation.  Our  view  of  the  human 
spirit  would  be  no  less  unsatisfactory  than  our  view  of  the 
divine  action,  should  we  conceive  of  the  latter  as  overpowering 
and  destroying  the  natural  spirit  of  man,  instead  of  directing 
and  employing  every  faculty  of  it ;  for  we  should  thereby  re- 
present the  human  soul  as  so  estranged  from  God  and  opposed 
to  him,  that  it  must  be  annihilated,  rather  than  quickened  and 
invigorated,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  influence.  Whatever  God 
gives  to  a  man,  he  makes  it  the  man's  own,  to  be  taken  into 
and  appropriated  by  his  entire  spiritual  nature.  And  as  it 
finds  a  response  in  the  universal  and  deeper  qualities  of  human 
nature,  which  are  themselves  consistent  with  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  humanity,  so  likewise  is  this  gift  consistent  with 

*  These  seven  points  present  the  substance  of  what  is  commonly  held  by  the 
best  and  most  pious  part  of  the  Schleiermacher  school  in  Germany,  and  in 
other  countries.— »Ed.  jB.  ^ /*.  ii\ /Z.  . 
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those  peculiarities ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  represented  and  ex- 
pressed otherwise  than  by  means  of  them.  Hence  these  pecu- 
liarities of  the  individual  are  by  no  means  destroyed,  but  are 
brought  into  the  service  of  God's  Spirit  in  presenting  the  most 
fitting  sense,  and  in  selecting  a  form  best  suited  to  the  Occasion. 

Thus  we  cannot  believe  that  the  action  of  the  divine  Spirit 
upon  man  will  rob  him  of  his  natural  peculiarities,  but  rather 
that  it  will  purify  and  elevate  them.  The  action  of  the  entire 
spiritual  life  and  power  of  man  is  necessary  in  order  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Spirit.  And  as  to  a  man  thus  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  particularly  where  this  influence  is  a 
permanent  thing,  as  it  was  promised  to  the  apostles,  I  cannot 
make  any  division,  ascribing  to  the  directing  power  of  the 
Spirit  the  man's  ability  to  perform  one  part  of  his  divine- 
appointed  calling,  while  another  part  of  this  calling  is  to 
be  regarded  as  lying  without  the  circle  of  the  Spirit's  action. 

In  this  respect — to  anticipate  what  is  said  below — the  choice 
of  form  is  also  to  be  referred  to  the  workings  of  the  Spirit- 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  although  his  work,  it  might  have  a 
particular  value  for  only  one  age  or  place,  and  hence  should 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  truth  itself,  which  it  clothes. 
A  recognition  of  the  fitness  of  the  form,  and  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  it,  will  also  greatly  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
substance  from  the  form.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  ascribe  the 
choice  of  form  to  the  human  organ. 

Yet  this  action  of  the  Spirit,  although  regarded  as  all- 
pervasive,  certainly  does  not  necessitate  any  injury  to  moral 
freedom.  While  the  adaptation  of  a  man  to  make  a  revelation 
from  the  divine  Spirit  presupposes  in  him  a  degree  of  moral 
ripeness,  without  which  this  could  not  be  made  ;  yet  the 
power  which  relates  the  human  spirit  to  God,  and  qualifies  it 
to  receive  a  revelation  from  him,  together  with  the  inviolability 
of  this  feature  of  genuine  humanity,  secures  this  result,  that 
the  man,  though  raised  to  a  higher  plane  in  ability  and  spiri- 
tual character,  does  not  cease  to  be  the  one  who  himself  wills 
and  acts.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  him  is  a  gift  only ;  to 
receive  and  use  this  gift  is  the  work  of  the  man  hibiself 
Thus  far,  at  least,  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  by  the  apostles 
did  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  participation  of  it  by  other 
Christians ;  only  the  gifts  (the  modes  of  its  action)  certainly 
differed  in  individuals  as  the  wants  of  the  church  required. 
Hence  as  the  church  was  in  want  of  the  apostles  at  its  founda- 
tion, a  peculiar  gift  might  be  needed  by  them,  or  a  gift  acting 
in  a  peculiar  way,  fitting  them  to  fulfil  their  calling — we  mean 
the  gift  of  inspiration. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  points  on  which  we  disagree,  and 
which  will  require  a  more  detailed  examination. 

VOL.  XI. — NO.  XLI.  3  F 
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1.  Infallibility  can  be  predicated  of  the  apostles  as  to  the 
fundamental  truths  only,  but  not  as  to  the  form  of  exliibition. 
And  here,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  word  "  form"  does  not 
refer  to  expression  merely,  but  also  to  the  contents  of  doctrine 
connected  with  the  ground-truths. 

This  leading  proposition  is  supported  by  the  two  following : 

2.  The  religious  opinions  and  conceptions  of  the  apostles 
were  developed  from  faith  as  a  root  or  principle,  by  the  natural 
process  of  reflection,  so  that  an  immediate  teaching  by  the 
Spirit  is  excluded. 

3.  Whatever  pertains  to  form  in  the  wide  sense  here  em- 
ployed, may  be  varied  indefinitely  without  fear.  The  times, 
ever-changing,  occasion  this  variation. 

These  propositions  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  farther 
any  doctrine  lies  from  the  central  ground-truths,  the  less  need 
there  is  of  supposing  the  apostles  were  correct  in  their  view 
of  it :  e.  g.,  when  Paul,  to  elucidate  the  merit  of  Christ's  death 
in  respect  to  us,  draws  a  parallel  between  the  loss  coming 
through  Adam,  and  the  gain  coming  through  Christ,  what 
he  asserts  of  Adam  may  be  regarded,  without  hesitation,  as 
erroneous. 

It  may  be  premised  that  a  separation  is  here  attempted, 
which,  without  assuming  any  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit 
in  communicating  a  religion,  we  should  hardly  permit  our- 
selves to  make,  when  the  question  was  on  the  authority  and 
reception  of  the  religion.  We  should,  without  doubt,  subject 
all  its  statements  to  our  own  judgment,  and  might,  of  course, 
observe  that  some  of  them  seemed  to  us  to  be  true,  and  others 
to  be  false.  But  where  a  religion  is  composed  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  the  element  of  falsehood  would  prevent  us  from 
yielding  our  assent  to  that  religion.  The  truthfulness  of  cer- 
tain elements  of  that  religion  might  impress  me  with  a  regard 
for  it ;  but,  while  rejecting  from  my  consciousness  other  ele- 
ments acknowledged  and  taught  by  it,  I  should  guard  against 
proclaiming  myself  a  professor  of  this  religion,  and  even  against 
allowing  myself  to  be  so  regarded. 

Thus,  without  assuming  anything  peculiar  in  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  should  judge  of  the  Christian  religion 
by  what  it  is,  as  laid  down  in  the  book — the  first  and  purest 
fountain — and  by  what  it  is  as  taught  by  those  who  first  intro- 
duced Christianity  among  mankind.  And  were  we  to  find 
that  it  claimed  a  divine  origin,  then  with  still  greater  emphasis 
should  we  declare,  either :  I  find  in  Christianity  only  that 
which  it  might  well  set  forth  as  a  divine  gift ;  or,  I  find  in 
it  that  which  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  derivation  from 
the  only  true  God.  The  result  of  our  inquiry  would  doubt- 
less determine  our  belief,  and  lead  us  to  confess  or  reject  the 
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religion  thus  presented.  But  if  a  conviction  was  forced  upon 
us  by  these  Scriptures  themselves,  that  their  authors  had  not 
TYierely  a  historical  knowledge  of  Christianity,  a  remembrance 
of  what  they  had  heard  from  Christ,  but  a  higher  assistance, 
giving  them  the  ability  to  make  an  authentic  and  life-giving 
communication  of  the  same — would  it  be  expected,  in  view 
of  this  additional  element  of  trustAvorthiness,  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made,  after  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  separate  the 
real  Christian  elements  from  the  merely  supposed  ?  that  this 
would  be  done  in  case  of  a  religion  which  claims  expressly  to 
be  received  as  a  revelation  from  God  to  man  ?  in  case  of  a 
religion  which  refuses  point  blank  to  be  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  learned,  who  can  distinguish  between  essentials  and 
non-essentials,  and  gives  itself  to  all  who  feel  their  need  of 
redemption  ?  which  in  its  original  character  claimed  and 
found  admission,  not  to  the  wise  men  of  the  community,  nor 
to  those  skilled  in  culling  out  the  true,  but  to  the  simple  and 
childlike  in  heart  ?  in  case  of  a  religion  which,  by  the  ever 
deeper  and  more  living  experience  of  its  truth,  from  the  be- 
ginning onward,  has  the  more  effectually  evinced  its  divine 
power  ?  As  to  such  a  religion,  who  would  have  thought  that 
our  times  would  have  undertaken  to  sift  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents part  by  part  ?  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  our  age  to 
ascertain  what  part  of  it  is  truly  Christian  and  what  part  is 
not  ;  what  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  what  is  not  ? 

Without  intending  by  such  considerations  to  decline  an 
earnest  and  candid  examination  of  the  grounds  of  the  modern 
theory,  we  think  it  right  and  necessary  to  direct  attention  to 
the  facts  of  Christianity  from  this  point  of  view  ;  for  thus  an 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  the  object  sought 
by  such  an  undertaking,  and  it  may  be  seen  what  part  of  the 
gospel  is  to  be  reckoned  untrue,  if  we,  in  our  late  day,  believe 
that  we  can  and  must  filtrate  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Thus, 
too,  may  we  become  sensible  of  the  responsibility  imposed 
on  man's  subjective  sense  for  the  divine,  when  we  commit  to 
this  sense  the  task  of  selecting  and  marking  off  what  is  essen- 
tial in  Christianity  so  perfectly  that  the  view  entertained  on 
the  present  stage  of  Christian  life  shall  prevent  further  attempts 
to  search  out  and  appropriate  by  experience  Christian  truth  ; 
and  again,  what  a  far  more  serious  responsibility  is  voluntarily 
assumed  by  him  who  now  ventures  from  his  own  imperfect 
Christian  experience,  to  determine  for  others  what  part  of  the 
Christianity  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  they  may 
safely  reject,  and  who  proposes  to  guarantee  us  against  any 
loss,  if  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  what  he  selects  for  us  as  truly 
Christian,  instead  of  accepting  the  Christianity  delivered  to  U3 
by  the  apostles. 
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Instead  of  such  considerations,  without  which,  it  seems  to 
us,  an  investigation  of  this  kind  should  not  be  undertaken  by 
the  thoughtful  friend  of  truth,  there  is  laid  before  us  in  the 
treatise   of    Elwert   (p.    36   sq.),   the    preliminary   question : 
"  What  sort  of  a  writing,  even  in  form,  should  we  expect  from 
authors  who  were  supematu rally  guided   in   the  process  of 
writing  by  the  Holy  Spirit?"     In  this  case — such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  treatise — we  should  look  for  absolute  perfection  of 
form.     But  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should  form  our  judgment  on 
this  point  partly  by  the  assertion  of  the  sacred  writer  himself, 
and  partly  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.     If  Paul  calls  him- 
self   (in  2  Cor.  xi.   6)  an  ihuirrig  rS)  X6y^,  and  at  the  same 
time   claims    that    his   work,   notwithstanding   his   defective 
oratory,  proves  itself  to  be  of  God  and  undeniably  apostolical, 
then  it  is  clear  that  aid  fyom  the  divine  Spirit  is  presupposed 
for  his  preaching,  which  aid  does  not  consist  in  transforming 
his  discourse,  and  giving  it  a  literary  style  and  finish,  but  in 
clothing  it  with  a  power  that  proves  its  independence  of  such 
qualities  as  commonly  influence   men.      With  this   state  of 
the  case,  how  can  one  insist  on  the  claim  that  Paul  should  not 
exhibit  himself  in  his  writings  as  an  idiuirrig  tQj  X6yw  ?     We 
do  not  see  why  (p.  39)  the  human  features  should  be  removed 
from  thoughts  by  the  immediate  divine  causality  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  writing.     The  author  appears  as  an  instrument 
fitted   to   apply   genuine   divine    truth   to   the   heart  ;    why 
then   should   the   divine   causality   destroy   the   peculiarities 
of  the  chosen  instrument  in  preparing  the  same  for  its  task  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  hold  that  when  the  divine  Spirit  selects 
an  individual,  the  ground  of  this  choice  lies  in  his  natural 
peculiarities  ?     Hence  these  peculiarities  are  to  be  regarded  as 
conditioning  the  form  in  which  the  divine  causality  wills  to 
reveal  itself     Hence  that  something  which  we  may  expect 
as  the  result  of  the  divine  causal  action,  will  not  consist  at  all 
in  the  destruction  of  the  human  elements,  but  rather  in  their 
purification  and  elevation  for  the  work  to  be  performed.     How 
else  could  it  be  taught  that  the  divine  has  come  near  to  the 
human,  and  will,  by  means  of  this  nearness,  make  itself  the 
possession  of  man  ?     And  as  the  divine  Redeemer  has  oflfered 
himself  to  our  apprehension  and  reception,  no  otherwise  than 
as  man  glorified  by  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  Spirit,  is  not 
a  revelation  of   the  divine  through  the  human  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  Christianity  ?     It  is  this  union  of  the  divine 
with  the  perfect  unimpaired  impress  of  the  human  which  has 
given  the  New  Testament  from  the  first  such  a  blessed  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  men.     But  if  .such  a  revelation  is  the  one 
best  fitted  for  men,  or  rather  the  only  one  fitted  to  justify  its 
claim  to  a  divine  origin,  then  this  kind  of  revelation,  as  it  hes 
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actually  before  us,  is  just  that  which  might  be  expected  if  the 
divine  causality  should  act  irriTnediately  on  the  writers  of  the 
Scriptures,  provided  we  make  any  distinction  between  mediate 
and  immediate  action. 

As  we  now  enter  upon  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  the 
reasons  which  forbid  us  any  longer  to  admit  the  infalUbility 
of  the  apostles,  we  shall  first  inquire  whether,  admitting  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  to  be  such  as  is  here  conceived,  we  neces- 
sarily admit  the  inference  drawn  from  it — that  apostolic 
infallibility  was  impossible  ?  And  whether  the  action  of  the 
Spirit,  so  explained,  justifies  us  in  being  any  more  indifferent 
to  the  presumption  of  infallibility  ? 

To  make  ourselves  understood,  we  remark,  that  while  in 
our  view  the  truth  received  by  us  becomes,  through  the  power 
of  faith,  the  fountain  of  our  Christian  life,  and  yet  the  capacity 
for  a  fuller  appropriation  of  the  truth  is  increased  by  the 
progress  of  that  life ;  this  modern  theory,  on  the  contrary, 
supposes  that  our  acquaintance  with  truth  results  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  Christian  life,  so  that  the  perfection  of  the 
Christian  life  •  determines  the  degree  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  the  credibility  of  one's  account  of  that  life.  Hence  our 
confidence  in  such  an  account  of  the  truth — the  basis  of 
the  life — diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  less  influence 
of  any  doctrine  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  life  ;  or, 
rather,  to  its  less  intimate  connection  with  the  fundamental 
truth,  which  is  seen  to  be  the  condition  of  spiritual  life.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Spirit's  action  as 
simply  promotive  of  the  life,  while  the  account  which  the 
Apostles  give  of  the  ground  of  the  truth  belongs  to  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  Hence  our  confidence  in  the  cori'ect- 
ness  of  their  exhibition  of  the  truth  cannot  exceed  our  confi- 
dence in  the  elevation  of  their  Christian  life,  and  in  their  fit- 
ness to  give  the  ground-truths  of  that  life,  without  any  foreign 
element.  Christ  alone  enjoyed  the  Spirit  without  measure  ; 
the  apostles,  though  enjoying  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  all 
other  Christians,  had  the  Spirit  only  in  part.  Hence  in  their 
account  of  the  Christian  life  imparted  to  them,  they  are  unre- 
liable in  so  far  as  their  whole  nature  was  not  yet  pervaded  by 
this  life. 

If  we  were  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  the 
mode  of  the  Spirit's  action  in  the  apostles,  I  see  no  sort  of 
necessity  for  believing  that  a  merely  partial  impartation  of  the 
Spirit,  not  embracing  the  entire  man,  would  tend  in  the  least 
to  make  its  possessor  confound  this  partial,  with  a  full  com- 
munication of  it,  and  therefore  act,  through  mistake,  in  those 
respects  in  which  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  Spirit,  as 
though  he  were  thus  influenced.     If  we  admit,  as  we  must, 
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(cf.  Phil.  iii.  12,  1  Cor.  xiii.  qsq.,  Rom.  vii.  24<),  that  the  apostles 
were  conscious  of  being  not  fully  conformed  as  yet  to  the  like- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  iii.  18),  and  were  striving  after  a 
more  complete  likeness  to  him,  then  we  have  a  recognition  on 
their  part  of  that  which  was  not  a  product  of  the  Spirit  in 
them,  of  that  which  the  Spirit's  action  has  not  as  yet  reached  ; 
80  that  they  certainly  do  not  claim  apostolic  illumination  and 
authority  in  those  respects  in  which  they  have  no  right  to 
claim  them.  Indeed  they  make  a  very  clear  distinction  be- 
tween that  which  they  enjoin  decisively  by  apostolic  authority, 
and  that  which  they  have  no  right  to  command  in  this  way 
(cf  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  12,  2a).  Hence  it  is  by  no  manner  of  means 
necessary  to  conclude  from  this  view  of  the  Spirit's  action,  that 
in  their  enunciation  of  doctrine  they  would  confound  the  true 
with  the  false,  mingling  with  the  same  stroke  of  the  pen  wha.t 
is  the  infallible  product  of  the  Spirit,  and  what  proceeds  from 
the  part  of  their  nature  which  is  still  unenlightened  by  the 
Spirit.  They  would  have  been  conscious  of  the  limit  up  to 
which  they  were  certain  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
therefore,  when  acting  as  apostles,  they  would  not  have  given 
place  to  an3rthing  not  of  the  Spirit,  nor  have  insisted  on  it  as 
authoritative.  If  they  were  not  able  to  declare  all  truth,  as  was 
Christ,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  must  give  falsehood 
for  truth,  the  human  for  the  divine,  that  which  was  still 
hidden  from  them  for  something  already  revealed.  Besides, 
when  we  have  no  assistance  from  a  higher  power,  we  under- 
stand exactly  how  to  draw  the  line  between  that  to  which  our 
knowledge  extends,  and  that  to  which  it  does  not.  Why  then 
should  we  suppose  that  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  apostles  induced  such  a  derangement  of  their  spiritual 
nature,  that  they  took  themselves  to  be  thoroughly  pervaded 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  even  in  those  respects  wherein  they  were 
not  ?  Must  not,  rather,  the  peculiar  character  of  this  cls 
divine  have  secured  them  more  than  almost  anything  else 
from  any  such  confusion,  any  such  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  their  power?  Hence,  should  we  admit  that  the 
apostles  did  not  reveal  the  sum  total  of  Christian  truth — of 
which  we  shall  treat  further  on — because  they  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  perfect  Christian  life,  it  would  only  follow 
from  this  that  their  infallibility  did  not  embrace  absolutely  all, 
but  not  that  it  did  not  embrace  all  which  they  imparted  to 
U8  as  really  Christian  doctrine.  What  we  have  received 
from  them  might  not  perhaps  entirely  ecchaust  the  store  of 
Christian  truth  ;  but  as  an  explanation  and  expression  of  the 
life  ruling  within  them  could  contain  no  error.  Truth  not  yet 
entirely  comprehended  is  not  ei^'or — an  assumption  which  seems 
to  prevail  through  nearly  all  the  treatise  now  under  review. 
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But  here  we  may  be  confronted  with  the  question,  If  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  human 
which  is  pervaded  by  it  from  coming  forth  in  its  impurity  and 
perverseness,  how  can  we  suppose  any  development  and  growth 
of  the  divine  life  ?  Let  us  only  bear  in  mind  what  an  effect 
upon  the  moral  life  has  from  the  first  been  produced  by  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  Is  not  (Heb.  iv.  12)  "  the  word,  of 
God  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart  ?"  Thus  it  continually  devotes  to 
death  that  which  belongs  to  death  ;  and  although  sin  still  stirs 
within  the  believer,  yet  he  is  very  far  from  confounding  the 
life  of  sin  with  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  painfully  conscious 
of  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  flesh,  while  he  well 
knows  what  would  be  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Have  we  not 
here  an  intimation  of  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
when  we  are  subject  to  it, "compels  error,  i.  e.,  falsehood,  to  retire, 
and  how  one  knows,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  that 
he  is  not  yet  free  from  all  error,  any  more  than  he  is  free  from  all 
sin,  and  sets  aside  the  obscure  as  obscure,  no  less  than  the  sinful 
as  sinful  ?  Hence,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Spirit,  he  who  is  still  sub- 
ject to  error  will  not  hold  and  vend  it  as  truth.  If  this  were  not 
so — if  the  error  stood  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  truth, 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  spiritual  life  ?  If  error  is  the 
proof  or  evidence  of  still  remaining  perversity  in  the  moral- 
religious  life,  and  hence  cannot  decrease  without  a  decrease  of 
the  perversity,  while  the  continuance  of  it  bears  witness  to  the 
continued  working  of  this  perversity,  how  is  the  moral-religious 
life  to  improve  ?  The  error  will  not  be  detected  ;  still  less  will 
the  moral  ground  of  it.  As,  therefore,  truth  and  error  are 
mingled  and  confounded,  so  also  must  good  and  evil  be  mingled 
and  confounded.  But  where  moral  good  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  moral  evil,  how  is  a  holy  life  to  be  developed  ? 
The  evil  will  thrive  along  with  the  good,  and  the  good  is  con- 
fessedly choked  when  it  grows  unseparated  from  the  evil  (Matt, 
xiil  22).  Hence,  assuming  the  correctness  of  Elwert's  theory, 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  apostles,  while  greatly  involved  in 
the  errors  of  the  day,  could  present  to  us  the  ground  of  faith  in 
the  shape  of  divine  truth  worthy  of  all  credence.  Nor  is  it 
conceivable,  either  in  itself  or  in  view  of  this  theory  of  the 
Spirit's  action,  that  there  may  be  upon  the  outskirts,  as  it  were, 
a  multitude  of  errors  which  have  no  influence  upon  the  cen- 
tral truth.  These  errors  must  be  connected  with  the  religious 
character  of  the  apostles,  especially  on  the  theory  here  pro- 
posed. An  atomic  division  cannot  be  effected  in  the  moral 
nature.     One  part  of  the  man  cannot  be  perverted  while  his 
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inmost  nature  remains  unaffected.  Ignorance  of  this  perver- 
sion, and  a  careless  indulgence  of  the  same,  would  be  a  painful 
argument  for  the  unreliableness  of  that  which  must  be  received 
as  fundamental  truth. 

A  mind  candidly  and  thoughtfully  directed  to  religion,  the 
chief  concern  of  man,  would  find,  especially  if  it  adopted  this 
theory  of  the  mode  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  action,  but  poor  con- 
solation in  the  thought :  "  Thou  hast  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  ; 
but  whatever  is  remote  from  the  central  truth  is  of  no  great 
importance,  and,  though  you  perceive  it  to  be  mixed  with  error, 
this  fact  need  not  impair  your  firm  trust  in  the  central  truth." 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  inseparable  the  connection  between 
the  life  and  the  truth,  the  more  anxious  will  he  be  made  by 
his  appreciation  of  the  divine  element  in  Christianity,  that  no 
part  of  this  element  remain  unemployed,  or  be  set  aside  by 
something  of  only  doubtful  character.  If  the  apostles,  as  their 
writings  evidently  shew,  possessed  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  greater  measure  than  have  any  other  Christians,  and  there- 
fore taught  the  essential  truth  with  undeniable  correctness, 
can  I,  with  a  moral  nature  still  imperfectl}''  developed,  permit 
myself  to  censure  the  written  expression  of  their  Christian  life, 
and  reject  from  the  same  whatever  does  not  suit  me  at  my 
present  stage  of  development  ?  Or  shall  I  yield  to  the  autho- 
rity of  another  man,  and  set  aside  what  does  not  suit  him  in 
his  present  religious  state  ?  Shall  not  a  recognition  of  the 
larger  measure  of  the  Spirit  enjoyed  by  them  make  me  careful, 
rather,  to  ascertain  whether  I  can  appropriate  to  myself  the 
expression  of  their  Christian  life  in  their  writings,  whether 
their  account  of  the  living  hope  within  them  agrees  with 
mine  ?  And  if  not,  then,  in  view  of  the  high  spiritual  life 
which  they  enjoyed,  I  should  hardly  say  to  myself, "  Whatever 
thou  canst  not  claim  as  thine  own  experience,  was  in  them  the 
fruit  of  a  spiritual  life  still  imperfect ; "  but  at  least  this  would 
be  the  safer  course,  "  I  will  examine  myself  to  find  the  defect, 
and  will  endeavour  to  mould  my  life  by  theirs."  And  I 
should  certainly  feel  no  alarm  if,  as  the  result  of  this  endeavour, 
my  spiritual  state  should  at  length  correspond  with  that  of  the 
apostles. 

Having  examined  as  far  as  possible  the  points  involved  in 
the  previous  questions,  and  having  concluded  from  this  exami- 
nation that,  on  the  grounds  conceded  by  the  other  party,  we 
cannot,  without  great  hesitation,  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
infallibility  of  the  apostles,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
main  and  decisive  question  : 

Whether  the  theory  which  forbich  us  to  regard  the  cLction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  directly  affecting  the  understanding,  and 
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making  its  insight  into  the  truths  of  Christianity  infallible, 
can  he  exegetically  supported  ? 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  when 
Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  gave  the  apostles  their  commission 
to  gain  him  disciples  among  all  nations  (Matt.  xxv.  18,  sq.),  he 
mentioned  no  other  means  along  with  baptism  for  effecting 
this  object  than  the  "teaching"  which  required  them  to  observe 
all  things  commanded  by  him.  He  assures  them  of  his  pre- 
sence as  a  blessing  of  which  they  will  never  be  deprived.  More- 
over, according  to  Mark  (xvi.  15,  sq.),  the  apostles  are  enjoined 
to  make  known  the  message  of  salvation  in  all  the  world,  and 
salvation  or  condemnation  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  recep- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  message  ;  while  in  the  case  of  believers, 
the  doctrine  received  was  to  verify  itself  by  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  special  divine  presence. 

With  this  prominence  given  to  preaching  and  teaching  as 
the  main  calling  of  the  apostles,  stands  in  full  and  logical 
agreement  the  promise  made  to  them  on  two  occasions  (Matt. 
X.  19,  Mark  xiii.  11,  cf  Luke  xxi.  15),  that  in  the  most  trying 
and  decisive  moments,  when  called  to  answer  before  magis- 
trates, and  those  skilled  in  the  Scriptures  (Luke  xii.  11),  the 
divine  Spirit  within  them  should  give  them  the  precise  answer 
which  the  occasion  required,  and  hence  they  need  feel   no 
anxiety  about  this  matter.     If  we  concede  that  the  meaning  of 
this  encouragement  is  exhausted  by  saying,  they  were  to  have 
no  fear  lest  their  whole  conduct  and  mode  of  defence  should  be 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  admitted  that  an  erroneous  presentation  of  the  contents  of 
gospel  doctrine  would  have  been  most  prejudicial  to  that  cause. 
Hence,  if  this  promise  did  not  refer  primarily  to  the  contents 
of  the  gospel,  as  is  certainly  suggested  by  the  words,  -jrwg  ri  n 
XaXrisriTs,  this  circumstance  could  have  no  other  ground  than 
the  following — that  the  truthfulness  of  the  matter  taught  was 
presupposed    as   unquestionable.      Besides  we    have  in  this 
language  a  proof  that  the  action  of  the  Spirit  would  secure  the 
choice  of  the  most  suitable  form,,  and  that  the  presentation  of 
the  truth  entrusted  to  the  apostles  should  be  so  made  as  not  to 
fail  of  its  pui-pose  (Luke  xxi.  15).     The  use  of  the  materials  in 
their  own  consciousness,  wdiich  by  the  theory  under  examina- 
tion is  referred  to  the  unaided  faculties  of  the  apostles,  is  here 
referred  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  we  are  not  simply 
to  regard  the  mode  of  feeling  and  of  thought  in  the  gross,  as 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  but  his  action  is  dis- 
tinctly pledged  for  the  particulars,  which  must  not  be  gain- 
said nor  resisted.     But  the  more  incorrect,  even  according  to 
the  theory  of  Elwert,  is  our  view  of  the  action  of  the  Spirit, 
when  we  think  of  it  as  only  occasional,  the  more  plainly  does 
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this  reference  of  Christ  to  the  certain  support  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances  require  us  to  believe  that  the 
same  was  commonly  enjoyed  by  the  apostles  in  fulfilling  their 
mission,  so  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  there 
was,  in  general,  no  instance  when  the  influence  of  God's 
Spirit  was  not  present  to  teach  them  what  and  how  they 
should  speak. 

We  may  now  examine  the  passages  in  John's  gospel,  where- 
in Christ  promised  his  disciples  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  should  take  his  place  with  them,  in  such  a  manner 
(xvi.  7),  that  our  Saviour's  departure  to  the  Father,  from  a 
visible  connection  with  them,  would  be  a  benefit,  since  it  would 
make  room  for  the  Spirit's  action.     If  we  grant  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  promised  to  the  apostles  as  a  gift  to  secure  the  joy 
of  their  souls  in  redemption  ;   yet  by  designating  him  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  a  circumstance  is  marked  which  deserves  our 
careful  attention,  namely,  that  at  the  time  (xiv.  20)  when  the 
Spirit  should  act  (xiv.  16,  17)  the  disciples  should  know  that 
the  Son  is  in  the  Father,  they  themselves  in  the  Son,  and  he  in 
them  ;  and  this  indicates  unquestionably  a  disclosure  to  them 
of  a  relation,  the  closest  possible,  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  and 
again  to  his  own  disciples,  and  hence  an  insight  into  the  deepest 
reality  and  nature  of  Christian  faith.    Moreover  the  teaching  of 
the  divine  Spirit  is  placed  over  against  that  which  the  apostles 
had  received  from  Christ  while  he  yet  spake  with  them.  (raZra 
"kikaXr^xa,,  xiv,  23,  sq.)     His  action  is  characterised,  partly  as 
reminding  them  of  all  which  Christ  had  said  to  them,  partly 
as  teaching  them  all  things,  and  hence  completing  the  doctrine 
heard.     Just  before  this  promise  stands  the  reference  to  his 
own  word  or  words  (ver.  24)  as  equivalent  to  the  word  of  the 
Father.     Truly  no  escape  is  here  offered  to  an  ingenuous,  un- 
biassed mind,  or  rather,  such  a  mind  will  seek  no  escape  from 
the  admission,  that  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  was  promised, 
primarily,  to  communicate  instruction ;   and  since  it  took 
the  place  of  Christ's  teaching,  it  was  promised  as  equivalent 
to  the  teaching  which  comes  from  the  Father  himself.     This 
is  not  at  all  contradicted  by  the  language  of  Christ  (John  xv. 
26,  27),  where,  referring  to  the  expected  coming  of  the  Spirit 
of  truth  as  a  Spirit  which  would  testify  of  him,  he  expresses 
the  hope  that  they,  when  possessed  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
will  testify  of  him,  having  been  with  him  from  the  first.     This 
action  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  testifying  of  Christ  must  naturally 
reveal  itself  first  where  intercourse  with  Jesus  himself  had 
already,  in  the  best  way,  laid  the  foundation,  and  prepared 
beforehand  for  the  ability  to  testify  of  him.     But  evidently 
the  context  does  not  limit  the  ability  to  testify  of  Christ  to 
what  had  been  learned  by  intercourse  with  him,  but  presup- 
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poses  a  wider  circle  for  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  witnessing 
of  Christ ;  for  in  ver.  26  the  Spirit  is  characterized  as  testifying 
of  Christ,  independently  of  the  contribution  which  their  prior 
personal  intercourse  with  Christ  was  to  furnish. 

The  language  of  John  xvi.  12,  15,  sets  the  seal  to  all  which 
has  now  been  said.  Here  the  promise  of  guidance  by  the 
Spirit  (ver.  13)  undeniably  answers  to  the  necessity  which  the 
apostles  were  under  (ver.  12)  of  obtaining  still  further  instruc- 
tion. Christ  had  much  to  say  to  them,  which  they  could  not 
yet  bear,  which  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  receive.  Hence 
it  was  not  something  which  should  only  be  brought  again  be- 
fore their  minds  as  the  words  of  Jesus,  or  something  which 
they  could  have  inferred  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  something 
which  Jesus  had  still  to  say  to  them ;  this  was  to  be  made 
known  to  them  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Now  can  we  bring  our- 
selves to  think  of  this  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  knowledge  which  they  already  possessed,  an 
addition  which  the  Spirit,  instead  of  Christ,  would  now  give 
them  ?  And  suppose  this  illuminating  work  was  to  have  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  points  enumerated  in  ver.  8,  11,  was  it 
not  to  avail  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  truths  of  Christianity 
at  the  same  time,  and  especially  for  its  details  ?  For  the 
general  truth  was  already  imparted  by  the  teaching  of  Christ ; 
hence  the  guiding  into  all  truth  must  refer  to  the  particulars 
comprised  in  the  general  doctrine.  Indeed,  this  teaching  was  to 
have  throughout  the  same  character  as  it  would  have,  should 
it  come  directly  from  Christ  himself  as  a  teacher ;  that  which 
the  apostles  were  to  receive  was  to  be  his  own  ;  i)ut  his  own 
is  no  other  than  the  Father's.  I  might  now  ask  whether,  if 
Christ  had  imparted  to  the  apostles  the  full  instruction  of 
which  they  were  still  in  want,  we  should  then  hold  ourselves 
justified  in  saying  that  this  instruction  was  infallible  only  in 
essentials,  while  the  rest  might  well  have  been  given  errone- 
ously ?  But  if  we  should  not  dare  to  assert  this  of  Christ's 
own  instruction,  no  more  can  we  venture  to  assert  it  of  the 
Spirit's  instruction,  which  Christ  put  on  a  fidl  equality  with 
his  own ;  and  the  less  because  he  has  placed  the  character 
of  the  Spirit's  action  in  a  light  to  claim  the  deepest  reverence, 
by  making  it  equivalent  to  his  own  ;  for  he  represents  his 
own,  and  hence  the  Spirit's  action,  as  equal  with  the  Father's. 
In  short,  the  aM-embracing  activity  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  a 
teacher,  which  the  apostles  were  to  enjoy,  is  put  on  a  level 
with  the  infallible  and  divine  activity  of  Christ  as  a  teacher. 
Thus  the  apostles  were  placed  in  so  central  a  position  for 
comprehending  the  divine  purpose,  that  i\ie  future  was  unveiled 
to  their  vision  by  the  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  this  was  requisite  to 
reveal  Christ,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  his  full  worth  and 
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merit.  If  we  take  the  promise  without  refinement,  it  is  simply 
this  :  while  the  apostles,  because  of  present  unfitness,  had  not 
as  yet  all  needed  knowledge,  the  Divine  Spirit  was  to  acquaint 
them  fully  with  the  plan  of  God  and  the  exalted  worth  and  full 
merit  of  Christ ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  omitted  that  would 
have  been  revealed  by  Christ  himself,  whose  teaching  was  the 
teaching  of  God. 

It  is  not  a  mere  arhit7'ary  inference,  but  a  logical  conclusion 
which  we  draw  from  the  above,  when  we  say  that  Christ  pro- 
mised his  disciples  the  Paraclete  expressly  to  teach  them,  to 
impart  to  them  truth,  and  that  in  so  far  as  a  vision  of  tlie 
future  was  required  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  divine  plan 
in  its  completeness,  it  was  granted  ;  and  hence,  that  we  can  no 
more  suppose  a  mingling  of  error  and  truth  in  their  teaching 
than  in  Christ's.  Hence,  until  the  new  theory  shall  prove,  by 
an  equally  fair  and  thorough  investigation  of  passages,  that  it 
alone  is  correct,  it  has,  to  say  the  least,  no  right  to  condemn 
as  a  perversion  the  old  exegesis,  which  gives  the  most  natural 
interpretation  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  finds  in  them  a  pro- 
mise that  the  apostles,  as  teachers  of  the  gospel,  shall  not  err 
in  respect  to  matters  of  faith.  Not  a  groundless  adherence  to 
the  letter,  but  a  survey  of  the  whole  context  of  these  words, 
which  were  uttered  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  every  doubt, 
requires  such  an  interpretation  of  m-daa  ri  aXnkia  and  'jidwa, 
didd^ii.  We  can  easily  grant  that  dXriQua,  appealed  to  by 
Elwert,  p.  68,  sq.,  and  the  designation  of  the  Spirit,  as  ^rvsD/Aa 
Trig  dXrjhiag,  may  have  a  wider  reference  than  merely  to  accuracy 
of  knowledge  on  any  point ;  but  here  the  question  arises  :  Does 
the  whole  context  permit  us  to  exclude  this  reference,  or  to 
make  our  own  limitations  ?  The  right  to  do  this  will  be  denied 
until  the  view  of  Elwert  is  proved  to  be  correct. 

Besides,  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  our  view  that  the 
Spirit  promised  to  the  apostles  was  no  other  in  kind  than 
that  which  operates  in  all  Christians.  But  to  the  really  un- 
biassed man,  the  language  of  1  Cor.  xii.  offers  the  simplest  and 
fullest  solutions  of  all  doubts,  diai^isng  ^a^ia/Maruv  iialv,  rb  ds  abrh 
-xvsdfia.  This  is  afterwards  explained  as  follows  :  in  the  opera- 
tions {evigynfJ'dTuv)  of  the  Spirit  there  is  diversity,  according  to 
the  different  offices  to  be  performed  in  the  church  (diaxoviuv), 
but  the  Spirit,  God,  working  all  in  all,  is  the  same  in  all.  If 
our  attention  is  now  directed  (ver.  29)  to  this  fact,  that  not  all 
are  apostles,  must  not  a  certain  phase  of  the  Spirit's  action  be 
prominent  in  them,  to  qualify  them  for  their  special  service  1 
And  since  the  teaching  of  Christ  was  to  be  introduced  to  the 
world  through  the  apostles,  must  we  not  admit  that  the  highest 
interests  of  the  church  required  that  the  ground  doctrine,  as 
given  by  them,  should  not  be  a  compound  of  falsehood  and 
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truth,  rendering  it  impossible  ever  after  to  separate  the  two 
elements  ?  If  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  apostles  was  but 
partial,  and  yet  they  mistook  their  ignorance  for  knowledge, 
shall  it  be  better  with  him  who  dares  not  deny  that  the  apostles 
enjoyed  the  Spirit  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  Christians? 
Well  may  we  ask  ;  Where  shall  we  plant  the  germ  of  perfect 
Christian  truth  ;  truth  destined  to  destroy  all  error,  if  they  who 
first  received  this  truth  in  its  highest  purity  have  not  planted 
a  germ  unaffected  by  surrounding  error?  Can  we  nowhere 
find  a  pure  germ  ?  Why  then  may  not  an  impure  growth 
spring  from  the  impurity  of  the  germ  ?  Besides,  if  we  admit 
that  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  other  Christians  as  well  as  in 
the  apostles  is  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  truth,  can  it,  if  just 
the  same  Spirit,  impart  to  them  as  truth  aught  which  differs 
from  and  contradicts  what  it  imparted  to  the  apostles  ?  This 
would  presuppose  that  the  knowledge  of  truth  thus  imparted 
embraced  nothing  objective.  But  if  there  is  anything  objective, 
e.  g.,  a  God  of  a  determinate  character,  a  relation  actually  ex- 
isting between  him  and  man,  &c.,  then  the  Spirit  can  only 
direct  the  spiritual  eye  to  these  objective  truths  in  their  inviol- 
able and  unalterable  nature,  and  enable  it  to  see  them  in  their 
unchangeable  truth.  Hence  every  new  revelation  of  the  Spirit, 
if  a  revelation  of  exactly  the  same  Spirit,  must  allow  the  same 
thing  that  seemed  to  the  apostles  authoritative  truth  to  seem 
so  still.  Hence,  what  was  revealed  to  the  apostles  by  tlie 
action  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  be  revoked  by  the  action  of  the 
same  Spirit  in  others ;  for  then  it  would  give  the  same  thing 
at  one  time  correctly,  at  another  incorrectly,  unless  perhaps  it 
was  given  incorrectly  each  time. 

If  it  is  now  urged  that  the  theory  of  Elwert  admits  that 
there  is  no  genuine  Christian  truth  outside  of  the  Bible,  inas- 
much as  the  teiTU  truth  is  restricted  to  the  ground-doctrine,  we 
will  proceed  to  examine  the  question  :  Whether  even  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity  would  be  secured  as  truth, 
by  the  theory  of  Elwert  ?  Whether  the  determination  of  the 
object  of  faith  would  not  be  altogether  uncertain  ? 

According  to  his  theory,  we  must  assume  that  the  apostles 
were  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  erroneous,  sin-distorted  opinions, 
into  which  the  doctrine  received  from  Christ  must  enter,  and 
be  itself  obscured  and  wrongly  apprehended.  This  unfavour- 
able circumstance  was  not  at  all,  or  but  partially,  remedied  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  for  he  only  aimed  to  secure  a  vital 
appropriation  of  the  chief  fact  of  Christianity,  but  left  un- 
touched by  his  correcting  influence  those  conceptions  which 
were  remote  from  the  central  fact,  how  important  soever  a  part 
they  might  play  in  completing  the  representation  of  Christian 
truth.     Hence  we  should  have  to  adopt  the  rule  :  "  Ihat  the 
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nearer  a  proposition  is  to  the  great  truth  of  redemption,  the 
more  certainly  may  it  be  known  as  Christian  doctrine ;  while 
the  farther  it  lies  from  that  truth,  the  more  possible  is  it  that 
it  belongs  to  the /orm  of  doctrine,  to  the  individual  shaping  of 
the  idea/' 

It  seems  to  me  that  great  objections  to  such  a  criterion  pre- 
sent themselves  from  several  quarters  ;  and,  first  of  all,  the 
objection  that  there  is  no  exegetical  foundation  whatever  for 
such  a  rule.  If  I  allow  myself,  on  subjective  grounds,  to  limit 
the  promise  given  by  Christ,  I  have  nothing  conclusive  to  urge 
against  him  who  rejects  such  a  promise  as  wholly  unreliable, 
and  who  does  this  on  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  conceive 
of  any  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  gives  to  man  a  certain 
knowledge  of  truth,  or,  in  general,  to  conceive  of  the  Spirit's 
action  at  all,  except  as  an  impulse  in  man  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
divine  causality,  no  otherwise  than  as  everything  which  takes 
place  is  to  be  referred  to  that  causality.  Nay,  he  will  claim  to 
be  more  logical  than  I,  because  he  does  not  arbitrarily  limit 
the  range  or  contents  of  that  promise,  but  simply  assigns  to 
the  expression  a  meaning  which  he  is  able  to  sustain  by  pas- 
sages enough ;  urging  especially,  with  irresistible  force,  as 
against  the  theory  of  Elwert,  that  the  whole  description  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  John  is  borrowed  from  Jewish 
forms  of  speech,  and  hence  belongs  to  a  circle  of  representa- 
tions foreign  to  the  new  light  of  Christian  truth.  If,  by  mak- 
ing the  Spirit  everything,  we  relinquish  the  right  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  a  grammatico-historical  way,  how 
can  we  shew  that  this  Spirit  of  truth  reveals  the  essential 
nature  of  Christianity,  and  gives  a  certain  knowledge  of  this, 
and  does  not  rather  point  to  an  ability,  gradually  developing 
itself  in  the  apostles  to  know  the  truth  ;  so  that  the  very  sub- 
stance of  religious  truth,  as  delivered  by  the  apostles,  was  un- 
reliable and  in  need  of  correction  ! 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  there  was  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  shed  infallible  light  on  the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity,  how  can  we  succeed  in  ascertaining  this  essential 
nature  ?  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  come  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  and  examine  its  contents  with  a  sinful  disposi- 
tion. Will  not  this  so  pervert  our  apprehension  of  it  that  the 
essential  nature  of  Christianity,  though  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  will  yet  escape  us  ?  And  precisely 
because  the  word  does  not  bind  us,  but  the  Spirit,  while  the 
sinful  soul  in  us  has  no  affinity  for  what  is  purest  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  attaches  itself  eagerly  to  that  which  was  made 
impure  by  the  remaining  sinfulness  of  the  apostles.  Hence  if 
we  suppose  the  product  of  the  Spirit  to  have  come  down  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles  to  our  own,  with  additions  from  sinful 
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sources,  little  will  remain  of  the  purity  of  the  original  light ; 
and  still  less,  if  we  add,  in  agreement  with  the  theory  which 
we  are  now  examining,  that  the  Christian  spirit  to  be  appro- 
priated can  be  derived  from  the  church  only. 

Now,  God  be  praised !  the  lot  of  Christian  truth  is  not  so 
sad  as  this ;  though  we  cannot  believe  it  would  have  been 
better  had  not  the  power  of  the  incorruptible  word  asserted 
itself  from  the  first  in  opposition  to  the  sinful  disposition  of 
man.  This  it  has  done  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
always  been  souls  who  have  confided  in  the  Spirit  as  being 
truly  represented  in  the  word,  and  have  restrained  the  sinful 
bias  of  their  own  nature  by  their  firm  adhesion  to  the  truth  of 
the  word  ;  yet  without  being  liable  to  the  reproach  of  a  slavery 
to  the  letter  which  unfitted  them  to  apprehend  the  spirit  and 
life  of  Christianity.  But  a  glance  at  the  course  of  our  recent 
theology  will  afford  undeniable  proof  that  a  rejection  of  the 
binding  authority  of  the  word  leads  to  the  most  dissimilar  views 
of  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity.  The  school  from  which 
proceeds  that  theory  of  inspiration  now  called  in  question  by 
us,  has  indeed  aided  in  bringing  again  into  repute  the  idea  of 
redemption  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  truth.  But  opposed 
to  this — although  more  akin  to  it  in  principle  than  a  superfi- 
cial glance  leads  one  to  think — is  there  not  another  leading 
school,  which  refers  the  entire  conception  of  a  redemption 
through  Christ  to  the  bare  foim  of  Christianity,  and  maintains 
that  adhesion  to  it  is  incompatible  with  a  true  apprehension  of 
the  moral  spirit  of  this  rehgion  ?  And  if  we  look  more  closely 
at  the  word  redemiition,  as  used  by  the  former  school,  is  not 
this  taken  in  a  sense  which  other  students  of  the  sacred  word 
have  been  compelled  to  regard  as  entirely  wrong  and  at  war 
with  the  true  meaning  of  that  word  ?  Is  not  the  sum  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  overthrown,  when,  in  respect  to  those  essen- 
tial attributes  of  God  which  have  always  been  deemed  most 
vital  and  powerful  in  forming  the  Christian  life,  and  concern- 
ing which  but  one  voice  has  been  heard  down  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  development  of  Christian  truth,  a  repre- 
sentation is  smuggled  in,  which  is  the  grave  of  all  truth  hitherto 
conditioning  the  Christian  life  ? 

If  experience  affords  such  decisive  evidence  that  in  an 
attempt  to  apprehend  the  spirit  of  Christianity  without  a  strict 
regard  to  the  word,  this  spirit,  according  to  the  peculiar  dis- 
positions of  those  who  profess  to  have  discovered  it,  is  a  self- 
contradictory  one — a  circumstance  which  might  have  been 
foreseen  at  the  outset — what  method  presents  itself  for  decid- 
ing the  question  :  Which  now  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
this  or  its  opposite  ?  We  really  do  not  perceive  how  any  method 
can  be  devised  to  ascertain  what  is  to  be  recognised  as  actually 
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true,  unless  the  words  of  Scripture  are  authoritative.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  understand  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  a  given 
way,  will  naturally  refer  whatever  does  not  agree  with  his  idea 
of  it  to  that  part  of  doctrine  which  is  unreliable,  because 
remote  from  the  centre  of  Christianity.  And  if  the  frequent 
repetition  of  a  doctrine  is  thought  to  be  a  reason  for  assigning 
it  to  the  ground  of  faith,  some  will  choose  this,  and  others  that 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  sake  of  finding  what  agrees 
with  their  tastes,  and  will  affirm  of  these  books,  that  the  recur- 
rence of  an  unpalatable  doctrine  in  them  is  due  to  some  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  writers,  or  their  efforts  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  particular  readers.  In  this  way,  many  pretend  that 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
unfolded  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  is  a  perversion  of  simple  Chris- 
tianity, and  others  that  John's  gospel  gives  a  representation  of 
Christ's  dignity  different  from  the  original  and  true  representa- 
tion, which  was  sacrificed  by  him  to  a  theory.  A  discovery  of 
truth,  even  in  its  fundamental  principles,  will  only  then  be 
effected  when  its  natural  force  is  given  to  every  word  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  when  no  expression  of  truth  is  held  to  be  drawn  from 
the  original  source  which  does  not  weigh  every  statement  of 
the  New  Testament  pertaining  to  that  truth,  and  aim  to  unite 
and  harmonize  the  whole  testimony.  Otherwise  every  man 
will  select  that  which  appears  to  express  what  he  himself  de- 
sires to  find,  and  will  pass  by  the  rest  ;  and  while  the  many- 
sided  exhibition  of  the  Christian  system  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  opposes  an  effectual  barrier  to  a  narrow  and  partial 
view  of  it,  this  barrier  is  thrown  down  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
him  who  professes  to  appropriate  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  by 
separating  the  essential  from  the  non-essential  in  the  word. 
As  beings  who  are  involved  in  sin,  we  are  in  danger  of  cutting 
ourselves  off,  by  such  a  process,  from  the  influence  of  just  those 
truths  of  Christianity  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  the  sor- 
rows of  repentance,  and  thus  cleanse  our  hearts  from  sin. 
Moreover,  by  subordinating  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  our  own 
will,  we  not  only  surrender  the  essential  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  caprice  of  every  other  mind,  but  we  also  make 
them  dependent,  upon  every  change  in  our  own  mood  and  bias. 
From  of  old,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  uniform  experience,  that 
faith  is  now  great  and  strong,  full  of  confidence  and  joy,  and 
now  small  and  weak,  mixed  with  doubt  and  despondency. 
Were  only  that  which  is  deducible  from  the  life  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Cluistian  as  true  and  genuine,  to  what  fluctua- 
tions, uncertainties,  mutilations,  curtailments,  and  additions, 
would  the  treasure  of  truth  be  exposed?  Is  not  then  the  ivoi'd 
given,  in  order  that  by  resorting  to  it  our  faith  may  be  con- 
firmed and  rectified  ?     Must  there  not  be  in  it  a  power  which 
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goes  forth  to  impart  life,  rather  than  one  which  is  put  into  it 
by  the  hfe  ?  If  the  latter  were  true,  it  would  be  a  poor  word 
for  us  when  we  were  more  in  need  of  its  fulness. 

Yet,  assuming  that  the  Bible  has  in  itself  the  treasure  of 
infallible  truth,  and  hence  that  some  portion  of  that  truth  is 
to  be  found  in  every  sentence,  it  may  still  be  objected  that  the 
greatest  differences  of  interpretation  have  prevailed,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  rash,  in  striving  to  ascertain  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  to  leave  out  of  sight  many  passages  as  not  really 
belonging  to  it.  But  this  objection  can  hardly  be  entertained 
without  doing  serious  injury  to  earnest  and  conscientious  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  since  every  man  will  congratulate  himself  on 
having  apprehended  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  though  he  pays 
little  attention  to  statements  which  to  others  who  interpret 
them  more  'profoundly  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Examples  of  this  are  at  hand.  If  these  statements  do  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  him  who  is  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  in  no  danger  of  being  killed  by  the 
letter,  what  else  can  be  the  reason  save  that  they  belong  to  a 
portion  of  the  apostolic  teaching  which  was  not  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  all  the 
spirits  which  will  then  in  the  name  of  Christianity  besmear  us, 
at  the  Christs  that  will  be  set  before  us,  if  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
every  individual  pretending  to  be  moulded  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  shall  assert  its  own  genuineness,  and  the  word 
shall  no  longer  avail  to  exorcise  it.  If  the  authority  of  the 
word  is  maintained,  we  shall  always  be  called  to  examine  as  to 
what  is  Christian  truth  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  spirit, 
which  claims  independence  of  the  letter,  declines  even  the 
labour  of  exchanging  a  word  in  self-justification  with  the  slaves 
of  the  letter,  and,  in  harmony  with  its  own  nature,  knows  itself 
to  be  in  full,  though  not  exclusive,  possession  of  the  truth.  It 
permits  others  to  enjoy  a  different  creed,  but  carefully  avoids 
an  impartial  examination  and  estimate  of  their  belief.  I  can- 
not repress  my  grief  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  our  day  the 
truth  is  treated  by  many  who  should  be  its  trusty  friends,  with 
great  assurance  and  unconcern,  as  something  which  can  be 
held  and  shaped  in  this  way  or  in  that  without  injury ;  and 
this  low  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  truth  appears  to  have 
attracted  the  authors  of  the  theory  of  inspiration  defended  by 
Elwert,  since  a  God's  word,  having  authority  as  such,  seemed 
to  them  to  restrain  one's  own  inclination  within  too  narrow 
limits. 

Yet  pardon  this  expression  of  regret.  We  now  proceed  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  noticed  above,  that  although  hard- 
fought  battles  have  been  waged  in  every  age  on  certain  points 
of  Biblical  doctrine,  these  have  been  waged  out  of  regard  to 
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essential,  weighty,  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  as  (lie 
latter  seemed  to  different  persons,  according  to  their  peculiar 
tendencies,  to  lack  merely  the  certainty  given  by  a  more  ade- 
quate doctrinal  statement ;  so  that  the  cardinal  truths  of  the 
Bible  were  not  assailed  at  their  foundation,  and  the  only  mis- 
take was  this,  that  it  was  not  observed  how  all  these  state- 
ments bore  witness  to  the  ground-truth.  Thus,  e.  g.,  many 
different  views  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  is  effected  by  grace  between  the  sinner  and  God  ; 
but  whoever  adheres  to  the  word  does  not  doubt  the  fact  that 
sin  involves  guilt  before  God.  Only  a  view  which  ignores  the 
word  can  bring  out  as  Christian  a  theory  wherein  the  idea  of 
guilt,  and  with  it  the  idea  of  God's  righteousness,  retire  into  the 
background. 

But  our  own  age  furnishes  proof  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
reject,  as  a  prejudice  prevailing  among  Christians,  the  assump- 
tion that  what  the  New  Testament  expresses  is  to  bind  our 
faith,  in  order  to  secure  the  admission  that  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  ascertain  its  teachings.  For  scholars  who  differ 
most  widely  from  one  another  in  their  creed  agree  very  exactly 
as  to  what  the  JSew  Testament  asserts ;  but  while  one  party 
bows  to  these  assertions  as  authoritative,  the  other  pronounces 
them  unworthy  of  credence.  In  this  first,  unbiassed  minds  see 
proof  that,  independently  of  Christian  experience  and  particular 
disposition,  iv ell-defined  views  are  expressed  by  the  apostles, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament 
may  be  gained  and  presented  to  faith  for  reception,  instead  of 
being  deHved  from  faith.  Thus  the  free-thinking  of  our  age, 
of  whose  worth  or  worthlessness  in  other  respects  we  cannot 
BOW  speak,  has  done  us  one  service,  it  has  shewn  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  charge  tliat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reach  any 
certain  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  essential  contents  of  Biblical 
doctrine  as  such.  Hitherto  a  demonstration  of  this  possibility 
has  been  wanting,  because  every  one  intended  to  shew  every 
modification  of  his  subjective  belief  to  be  contained  in  the  Bible, 
while  now  those  who  believe  the  Bible,  along  with  such  as  re- 
pudiate without  shame  all  faith  in  that  book,  are  led  to  distin- 
guish the  statements  of  Scripture  from  their  own  apprehension 
of  those  statements. 

Hence  they  deem  it  sufficient  to  shew  that  their  subjective 
views  are  in  agreement  with  the  word  of  God,  while  formerly 
they  deemed  it  neces.sary  to  shew  that  eveiy  item  of  their  creed 
was  alone  groimded  iu  the  Bible.  Thus,  while  the  domain  of 
\he  truth  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  is  more  perfectly  sepa- 
rated from  the  domain  of  human  additions,  the  united  an(» 
faithful  labours  of  those  who  honour  the  word  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture and  fear  to  burden  that  Scripture  with  anything  of  their 
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©wn,  will  contribute  to  bring  out  more  and  more  fully  the 
genuine  contents  of  the  sacred  record,  and  even  thereby  to 
justify  the  same  as  divine  and  authoritative. 

Thus,  e.g.,  the  discussions  respecting  the  Trinity  would  have 
led  to  very  different  results,  if  men  had  consented  to  hold  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  data  given  in  the  Bible,  and  had  not 
insisted  exclusively  on  their  own  theory  built  on  these  data. 
But  we  can  only  wonder  how  (p.  92,  sq.)  the  fate  of  this  doc- 
trine could  have  been  developed  along  with  the  proofs  of  the 
impracticability  of  maintaining  the  word  of  Scripture.  Here 
the  controversy  arose  from  a  discontent  with  the  results  to  be 
derived  from  the  word  of  Scripture ;  of  which  results  a  doubt 
may  still  remain  in  many  minds,  whether  Nitzsch  himself  has 
been  successful  in  giving  them  a  true  and  adequate  expression. 

I  must  also  "confess  my  surprise  that  faith  in  the  entire  truth- 
fulness of  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  is  opposed 
(p.  96)  to  an  exegesis  which  assumes  the  presence  of  figurative 
speech  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  is  said  to  imply,  logically, 
that  all  idealising,  every  deviation  from  the  verbal  sense  (he 
should  have  said  the  litei'al  sense)  is  pernicious.  With  the 
crudest  theory  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  action,  a  theory  which 
makes  the  apostles  rude  machines  through  which  he  speaks 
or  writes,  the  use  of  suitable  metaphors  to  depict  vividly  the 
truth  would  not  be  excluded.  Did  not  Christ  himself  often 
speak  in  parables  ?  Whatever  reasonable  idea  we  may  con^r 
ceive  of  the  teaching  influence  of  the  Spirit,  will  not  our  rever^ 
ence  for  the  divine  origin  of  this  instruction  logically  dictate 
the  use  of  all  helps,  in  order  to  discover,  in  its  purity  and  sub- 
stance, the  truth,  which  is  given  of  necessity  in  a  human  way? 
Would  not  the  opposite  course,  which,  instead  of  finding  a 
meaning,  satisfied  itself  with  having  a  word  of  undetermined 
import,  be  illogical  and  inconsistent  ? 

The  stronger  our  conviction  that  each  and  every  expression 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  holds  a  truth  to  be  appropriated  by  us,  the 
more  irresistibly  shall  we  be  urged  to  inquire  what  this  truth 
is,  which  is  contained  in  certain  words,  or  metaphors,  or  tropi- 
cal expressions,  as  the  case  may  be.  Indeed,  by  such  exag- 
gerations and  imputations,  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  no  correct  judgment  can  be  secured  on  the  matter 
now  in  debate.  So,  also,  the  man  who  asserts  that  dogmatic 
theology,  if  it  aims  to  be  Christian,  is  not  authorised  to  change 
the  substance  of  truth  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  would 
be  strangely  misunderstood  if  his  view  were  said  to  imply  (p.  96) 
that  dogmatic  theology  must  not  adapt  its  form  of  thought  to 
that  of  its  own  time.  For  he  simply  wished  to  assert  that  the 
h'uth  itself  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  present  modes  of  expres- 
Bion  and  forms  of  thought,  or  tha.t  what  is  at  war  with  Chris^ 
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tian  truth — not  what  departs  from  the  original  form  in  which 
that  truth  was  imparted — cannot  be  honourably  sent  forth 
under  that  title.  Fully  recognising  and  admitting  the  fact, 
that  the  truth  should  verify  its  adaptation  to  all,  and  its  frnit- 
fulness,  by  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  age,  however  ex- 
pressed, it  will  be  his  right  and  duty  to  warn  men  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  even  though  provided  with  somewhat  derived 
from  Christianity,  is  not  Christianity,  and  will  not  be  accepted 
as  such.  While  that  which  is  Christian  has  respect  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  enters  into  it,  and  selects  a  form  both  agree- 
able and  intelligible  to  it,  it  will  not  have  to  appropriate  the 
errors  and  misconceptions  which  cleave  to  that  spirit.  The 
spirit  of  the  time  may  indeed  be  totally  irreconcileable  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  when  it  is  so,  dogmatic  theology 
must  either  refuse  to  transplant  it  into  Christian  soil,  or  cease 
itself  to  be  Christian.  Thus  it  was  no  Christian  theology  when 
it  paid  homage  to  the  theory  that  man  must  find  redemption 
by  and  from  himself.  It  might  have  entered  into  the  language 
and  conceptions  of  the  age,  in  order  to  correct  the  latter,  and 
to  shew  in  what  respect  there  was  truth  in  that  theory,  &c., 
but  when  it  honoured  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  accepting  that 
theory,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  same,  it  might  indeed  lay 
claim  to  many  excellencies,  but  that  of  being  Christian  it  for- 
feited. So,  also,  does  that  dogmatic  theology  which  gives 
itself  up  to  the  force  of  the  pantheistic  current  forfeit  the 
excellence  of  being  Christian,  however  amply  it  furnishes  itself 
with  Christian  phrases  and  representations.  For,  undeniably, 
the  belief  in  a  holy  God,  and  hence  a  God  independent  of  the 
world,  and  not  identical  with  it,  is  fundamental  in  Christianity. 
And  if  we  accept  Christianity  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible 
with  this  pantheistic  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  hostile  to  its 
nature,  and  our  theology  is  ready,  not  only  to  barter  away  the 
form,  but  also  the  substance  of  the  faith,  this  theology  is  no 
longer  Christian.  The  task  of  a  Christian  theology  would  be 
to  enter  into  the  pantheistic  current  for  the  purpose,  indeed,  of 
appropriating  whatever  is  good  in  itself,  and  in  harmony  with 
Christian  truth,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  decidedly 
whatever  is  wrong  in  itself,  or  incompatible  with  Christian 
truths  rightly  apprehended.  The  eternal  truth  of  divine  reve- 
lation is  made  a  servant  of  the  everyday  wisdom  of  the  human 
understanding,  when  any  system  whatsoever  is  first  devised, 
and  then  Christian  truth  forced  into  that  system.  This  truth 
is  fully  able  to  make  a  system  for  itself,  and  to  enter  into  the 
language  and  philosophy  of  the  times,  not,  indeed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accepting  these  beforehand  as  true,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  their  relation  to  itself ;  and  this  relation  may  be 
one  of  contradiction. 
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We  now  proceed  to  consider  our  last  question,  viz.,  Whether 
safe  criteria  for  separating  the  form  from  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian, truth  can  he  given,  and  so  a  limit  be  placed  to  that  which 
is  traced  to  the  form  ? 

The  respectable  author  whom  we  have  in  view  seems 
partly  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  distinct  boundaries ;  and 
yet  in  some  respects  he  carries  them  out  farther  than  can  be 
allowed. 

Thus,  e.  g.,  he  extends  the  form  in  which  Christian  truth  is 
clothed,  to  the  notions  of  the  understanding,  which  he  says 
(p.  88)  must  belong  to  the  form  or  drapery,  because  the  sub- 
stance of  our  religion  lies  deeper  than  the  intellect.  Yet 
(p.  91,  sq.)  "the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  not  a  bodiless  phan- 
tom, wholly  unrelated  to  religious  knowledge ;  to  a  certain 
extent  it  must  be  infallible  and  capable  of  being  derived  in- 
fallibly from  the  Scriptures."  Such  must  be  the  central  doc- 
trines, or  those  truths  which  are  the  most  obvious  and  direct 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  those 
which  lie  remote  from  the  centre  are  capable  of  a  looser  state- 
ment. 

Here  again,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  have  an  instance  of  con- 
fusion analogous  to  one  noticed  above.  Because  the  substance 
of  religion  lies  deeper  than  the  intellect,  therefore  the  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  belong  to  the  former.  Without  doubt, 
as  Christians  of  every  age  have  acknowledged,  the  essence  of 
^religion — meaning  by  this  piety  in  the  soul — does  not  consist 
in  knowledge  ;  but  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  the  knowledge, 
which  underlies  such  piety,  needs  no  stability  or  precision  ?  If 
a  man  of  small  knowledge  may  have  a  genuine  and  fruitful 
faith,  is  it  therefore  immaterial  what  amount  of  knowledge  is 
at  the  believer's  command,  and  certain  that  he  will  not  be 
benefited  by  an  increase  of  well-defined  and  wholesome  truth  1 
If  truth,  although  defective  or  imperfectly  expressed,  can  effect 
more  in  one  who  truly  apprehends  it,  than  a  large  amount  of 
the  same  truth,  more  perfectly  expressed,  in  one  who  does  not 
truly  apprehend  it  ;  in  other  words,  if  one  side  of  the  spiritual 
nature  may  be  cultivated  without  an  equal  culture  of  another 
side  of  that  nature,  and  if  the  former  seems  to  be  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  latter,  does  it  follow  that  what  is  offered  to 
the  other  side  of  the  spiritual  nature  is  superfluous,  and  its 
character  a  matter  of  indifference  ?  If  truth  imperfectly  appre- 
hended is  a  blessing,  must  we  declare  it  to  be  of  little  import- 
ance whether  we  appropriate  truth  perfectly  or  imperfectly  1 
If  we  bear  in  mind  the  intimate  connection  which  subsists 
between  truth  and  truth,  as  well  as  between  received  truth  and 
awakened  life,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  accept  the  proposition, 
that  truth,  "to  a  certain  extent"  infallible,  may  be  asserted  as 
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to  the  principal  fact,  but  not  as  to  the  doctrines  remote  from 
that  fact.  What  standard  of  measurement,  I  ask,  have  we  for 
the  remoteness  of  one  doctrine  from  another,  and  for  their  want 
of  any  relation  one  to  another  ?  Have  we  these  points  in  our 
spiritual  being,  whose  influence  can  be  held  securely  at  a  dis- 
tance from  other  points  of  the  same  ?  Is  truth,  though  mingled 
with  error,  so  distinguishable  from  it,  that  this  or  that  man 
will  not  miss  the  truth  which  is  "  to  a  certain  extent"  infallible, 
and  mould  his  views  and  life  by  the  mingled  error  ?  Especially, 
as  every  man  must  already  possess  the  true  life,  in  order  to 
have  a  proper  stand-point  for  separating  that  which  is  true  from 
that  which  is  false  ?  Is  it  not  then  of  the  greatest  moment, 
that  a  perfectly  correct  image  of  the  truth  be  set  before  us  in 
the  Scriptures,  to  which  the  erring  mind  may  resort  for  counsel 
and  correction  ?  To  admit  this,  we  need  not  discard  the  dis- 
tinction between  fundamental  and  subsidiary  doctrines.  The 
former  will  always  be  distinguished  by  this  fact,  that  they  are 
the  centre  from  which  the  others  radiate,  as  it  were.  But  they 
are  proved  to  be  such  a  centre  only  when  all  the  rest  lead  back 
to  them,  as  well  as  proceed  from  them.  Now  in  finding  the 
central  truth,  no  aid  can  be  derived  from  a  side-doctrine  erro- 
neously stated,  but  only  from  one  correctly  stated.  Nay,  more, 
these  side-doctrines  erroneously  stated,  must  tend  to  hinder  the 
discovery  of  the  central  truth.  Hence  we  cannot  endorse  this 
atomic  separation,  which,  in  spite  of  the  erroneousness  of  the 
outer  circle  of  doctrines,  remains  unconcerned  for  the  safety  of 
the  central  truth.  This  would  only  then  be  possible,  if  the 
single  truths  of  Christianity  lay  side  by  side,  without  contact 
or  connection.  But  while  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  a  united 
whole,  one  truth  may  indeed  outshine  another  ;  but  the  splen- 
dour of  this  brighter  truth  is  dimmed  by  another  lying  in  dark- 
ness by  its  side.  Hence  no  ground-truth  that  underlies  and 
conditions  the  Christian  life  is  safe,  unless  the  illuminating 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pervaded  the  whole  spiritual  nature 
of  the  apostles,  so  that  the  doctrines  lying  beside  the  ground- 
truth  were  set  in  their  proper  light,  and  therefore  correctly 
revealed. 

We  must  also  confess  that  we  cannot  perceive  how  the  truth, 
communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  of  necessity  be  falsified 
by  entering  into  the  mind  of  one  who  shares  the  opinions  of 
his  age,  although  there  may  be  no  little  error  in  the  circle  of 
those  opmions.  May  not  the  Spirit's  action  be  corrective  ? 
Just  as  often  a  human  thought,  communicated  to  us,  suffices  to 
change  our  whole  belief,  yet  without  doing  any  injury  to  our 
freedom  or  distinctive  peculiarities.  This  at  least  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  truth  brought  to  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
t^Diaches  the  proper  centre  of  spiritual  life,  and  moulds  this 
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aright.  Grant  that  the  form  of  statement  which  this  truth 
received  from  the  apostles  was  Judaistic,  and  modified  by  their 
earlier  opinions  ;  it  does  not  follow  that  their  minds  were  not 
so  controlled  by  the  inspired  truth,  as  to  express  by  means  of 
that  form  the  truth  in  its  purity.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  ancient  prophets,  to  whom  the  Spirit  communicated  the 
idea  of  an  ultimate  union  of  all  nations  in  worshipping  the  true 
God !  If  this  thought  is  represented  by  those  dwelling  in  the  land 
of  Judea,  under  the  figure  of  the  coming-up  of  all  nations  to  the 
sacred  mount  in  Jerusalem,  and  by  Daniel,  under  the  figure  of 
a  kingdom  before  which  all  other  kingdoms  at  last  disappear ; 
does  the  idea  lose  any  of  its  truth  or  purity  by  this  variety  of 
representation  ?  Did  th  e  manifoldne.ss  of  the  parables,  by  which 
Christ  dehneated  so  vividly  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
diminish  in  any  measure  the  purity  and  truth  of  the  idea  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Jews,  or  rather  tend  to  correct  their  former 
errors  ?  If  the  blessing  which  lies  in  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ,  is  sometimes  represented  under  the  image  of  a  love 
which  sacrifices  life  for  the  deliverance  of  a  friend,  sometimes 
under  the  image. of  a  ransom  paid  for  the  deliverance  of  a  cap- 
tive, and  sometimes  under  the  image  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
offered  to  God  ;  does  the  truth  suffer  loss  by  this  variety  of 
expression,  or  is  it  not  rather,  by  the  use  of  known  conceptions, 
more  distinctly  and  effectively  presented  to  the  mind  ?  Hence 
we  cannot  admit  that  a  writer,  by  employing  the  existing  modes 
of  thought,  must  necessarily  incorporate  in  his  writings  the 
errors  of  the  time.  Least  of  all  do  we  assume  this  by  conceding 
that  Christianity,  had  it  been  planted  originally  on  other  than 
Jewish  soil,  would  have  had  another  colouring.  Yet  the  New 
Testament  and  the  facts  of  the  case  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Christianity,  as  a  work  of  divine  providence  and  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prior  educational  system,  could  have  grown  up  on  none 
but  a  Jewish  soil,  because  here  alone  was  found  the  preparation, 
not  of  error  but  of  truth,  which,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
God,  conditioned  its  introduction  into  the  world.  Here  it  found 
the  necessary  groundwork  of  truth,  which  it  could  preserve 
without  change,  into  whatever  soil  it  might  be  transplanted. 
In  no  other  circumstances  could  Jesus  have  asserted  and  justi- 
fied his  claim  to  be  the  Christ,  but  he  never  ceases,  wherever 
the  gospel  is  preached,  to  be  the  Christ ;  and  this,  because  sal- 
vation was  to  be  from  the  Jews  (John  iv.  22),  not  because  this 
was  a  Jewish  conception,  which  might  elsewhere,  with  just  as 
much  propriety,  have  been  a  very  different  thing.  I  am  there- 
fore far  from  esteeming  the  whole  impress  which  Christianity 
bears,  by  virtue  of  its  appearing  first  among  the  Jews,  to  be 
external  and  worthless.  Judaism,  as  opposed  to  heathenism, 
was  truth  ;  and  Christianity  could  never  have  taken  root,  save 
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where  the  faith  in  false  gods  had  given  place  to  a  recognition 
of  the  God  honoured  by  the  Jews  as  the  only  true  God.  Among 
the  Jews,  men  were  led  to  Christ  by  the  acknowledged  autho- 
rity of  the  divine  revelation  possessed  by  them  already  ;  in  all 
other  places,  a  surrender  of  ^previous  faith  was  indispensable 
in  order  to  faith  in  Christ.  There  is  an  unchangeable  element 
of  actual  fact,  which  preceded  Christianity  in  the  training  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  could  precede  in  this  only  ;  and  the 
recognition  of  this  element  conditions  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, determines  of  what  people  the  Saviour  should  be,  and 
impresses  on  the  religion  a  Jewish  stamp,  not  to  be  removed 
without  taking  away  also  the  Christian  stamp.  Thus  the 
position  that  Christianity,  had  it  first  appeared  on  other  than 
Jewish  soil,  would  have  taken  on  a  wholl}'  different  aspect, 
cannot  be  admitted,  since  the  purpose  of  God,  which  had  from 
the  beginning  prepared  it  to  appear  on  Jewish  soil  only,  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Hence  Christ, 
although  assured  of  his  mission  to  fix  the  faith  of  all  nations, 
more  distinctly  recognised  this  as  the  territory  on  which  he 
was  to  make  his  appearance.  That  Christianity  sprang  up  on 
Jewish  soil,  because  here  was  a  treasure  of  religious  truth  and 
history  to  which  it  could  attach  itself,  seems  to  be  forgotten  by 
many  in  our  day,  who  treat  whatever  reUgious  conceptions  were 
found  in  being  and  appropriated  by  Christianity,  as  something 
to  be  separated  from  the  latter  as  a  foreign  element.  Since 
Christianity  will  take  root  nowhere  save  on  Jewish  soil,  even 
because  paganism  has  no  stock  for  it,  but  can  only,  torn  from 
its  own  stock,  be  grafted  in — as  Paul  affirms,  who  wrought 
most  effectually  for  the  reception  of  the  heathen  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  Christians  (Rom.  xi.  16-18)  ;  it  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
treatment  of  Christianity,  not  to  recognise  its  fundamental 
relation  to  Judaism  as  being  very  different  from  its  relation  to 
paganism,  but  to  divest  it  of  its  Jewish  garb,  and  ignore  its 
connection  with  Jewish  history. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that,  in  so  far  as  Christianity  is  related  to, 
and  connected  with,  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
these  facts  cannot  be  deemed  non-essential  to  it ;  yet  we  do 
not  deny,  we  rather  admit,  that  Christianity,  brought  under 
the  influence  of  different  forms  of  thought  and  gaining  influ- 
ence over  them,  will  experience  many  a  change.  But  sad 
would  be  the  lot  of  men,  deplorable  the  portion  of  their  spiri- 
tual nature,  if  their  subjective  needs  could  only  be  met  by  a 
change,  that  is,  a  falsification  of  truth,  or  if  there  could  be  no 
appropriation  or  expression  of  it  by  the  individual  mind,  save 
at  the  cost  of  some  of  its  elements.  But  where  is  the  evi- 
dence that  the  entrance  of  certain  truths  into  minds  diversely 
constituted,  must  perforce  originate  discordant  views  of  truth  ? 
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This  theory  is  based  upon  a  false  idea  of  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  namely,  the  idea  that  truth  is  deduced  from  the 
life  or  experience  ;  so  that  from  the  unity  of  the  life  are  de- 
veloped manifold  truths,  and  not  from  the  eternal  unity  of 
the  truth  endless  varieties  of  life ;  and  hence  the  truth  and 
its  exact  nature  must  be  referred  to  mere  form.  In  reality, 
therefore,  the  concession  that  "  to  a  certain  extent"  the  ground- 
truth  is  infallible,  or  that  it  is  not  necessarily  changeable,  is 
due  to  some  faint  and  lingering  recognition  of  the  absolute 
value  of  truth.  Let  the  theory  in  question  be  followed  out  to 
its  natural  conclusion,  and  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  an 
infallible  truth,  one  that  claims  sacred  authority  among  men  ; 
and  indeed  the  supporters  of  this  theory  illustrate  the  indif- 
ference to  which  it  leads  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  any 
part  of  Christian  truth  as  for  ever  sacred. 

The  ground  of  this  error  may  be  discovered  in  a  failure  to 
ascertain  and  ponder  the  nature  of  truth.  The  more  genuine 
this  is,  the  more  creative  power  is  there  in  it,  and  the 
less  will  it  suffer  by  the  necessary  diversity  of  form  under 
which  it  is  expressed  ;  for  it  creates  the  form  according  to 
circumstances,  and  not  the  form  it.  As  -we  understand  the 
matter,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  place  the  conceptions 
of  the  ^^intellect  so  entirely  in  the  territory  of  form — which 
may  change  without  injury  to  the  substance  of  truth — as  to 
affirm  that  these  conceptions  may  be  erroneous  without  injury  ; 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  say  that  every  peculiarity  of  ex- 
pression necessarily  involves  some  error.  According  to  this 
view,  if  the  light  of  Christian  truth  penetrates  heathenism,  it 
has  power,  if  appropriated,  to  make  darkness  retire,  instead  of 
being  penetrated  and  at  least  partially  perverted  by  the  dark- 
ness. And  although  this  process  will  and  must  be  imperfect 
in  the  individual,  yet  the  truth  is  laid  down  in  the  word  for 
this  very  reason,  that  it  may  in  its  purity  drive  the  shadow 
farther  and  still  farther  away.  A  variety  of  conceptions  will 
indeed  be  found,  in  which  the  truth  may  be  clothed,  without 
vitiating  its  substance  ;  and  this  new  form  may  serve  an  ex- 
cellent purpose  in  setting  forth  and  applying  the  unchange- 
able truth.  In  the  New  Testament  itself  we  have  a  very 
precious  example  of  these  two  facts,  that  the  truth  is  able  to 
assume  a  wholly  new  form,  when  there  is  need  of  it,  and  that 
the  substance  of  the  truth  suffers  no  injury  at  all  by  this  pro- 
cess ;  this  example  is  afforded  us  in  the  prologue  of  John's 
gospel  considered  in  relation  to  that  gospel  itself,  and  also 
in  this  gospel  considered  in  relation  to  the  other  gospels. 
In  the  prologue  we  hear  a  language  which  is  not  repeated  in 
the  rest  of  the  gospel.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  here  brought 
before  us  under  the  designation  of  Logos ;  and  an  image  of 
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him  is  sketched,  which  belongs  to  a  mode  of  speculation  no 
trace  of  which  meets  us  again  in  this  gospel.  Yet  we  shall  all 
readily  admit  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  just  those  readers 
the  circle  of  whose  conceptions  is  entered  in  the  prologue, 
to  give  them  the  details  which  they  needed,  and  thus  to  justify 
as  truthful  the  theory  of  Christ,  which  had  been  brought  out 
irn  the  prologue  in  their  own  language  and  mode  of  thinking. 
The  gospel  then  accomplishes,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  its 
purpose.  But  the  prologue  employs  language  such  as  we 
never  hear  from  the  lips  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  any  of  his 
apostles.  Yet  we  cannot  shew  that  any  erroneous  idea  is 
involved  in  the  form  here  chosen  ;  it  expresses  the  truth  with- 
out any  mixture  of  error.  At  the  same  tiine  the  readers 
were  relied  upon  as  able  to  appropriate  correctly  what  was 
laid  before  them,  though  it  were  given  in  a  language  differing 
from  that  which  must  be  chosen  to  relate  the  historical  facts 
of  the  gospel ;  and  as  the  apostle  shewed  that  he  was  not 
restricted,  in  imparting  truth,  to  forms  of  speech  already  in 
use,  so  his  readers  were  supposed  not  to  be  so  dependent  on 
their  own  mode  of  thought  that  they  could  not  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  that  which  was  suitably  expressed,  though  not  in 
their  idiom.  It  was  enough  to  have  given  them  a  point  of 
view  from  which  the  full  and  unperverted  truth  of  Christianity 
could  be  easily  received  by  them.  The  prologue,  to  be  sure, 
did  not  confirm  all  their  earlier  ideas  of  the  Logos  ;  but  cor- 
recting their  views,  it  shewed  what  conception  of  Christ  is 
formed  if  the  designation  Logos  is  chosen  to  set  forth  the  cor- 
rect idea  of  him.  By  this  designation  of  Christ  as  the  Logos, 
John  does  not  bring  into  Christianity  the  error  which  had 
been  associated  with  this  title,  and  which  was  foreign  to  the 
true  idea  of  Christ ;  but  by  rejecting  this  erroneous  element, 
he  shews  how  the  unchangeable  truth  of  Christianity  may  be 
put  in  this  form  of  expression  and  conception.  And  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  life,  teaching,  and  works  of  Christ,  he  un- 
folds a  body  of  facts,  adapted  to  fix  and  secure  what  was  true 
in  this  representation  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  dwelling  in 
Jesus,  and  manifested  through  him.  By  the  selection  of  facts 
which  John  here  makes,  we  come  to  know  more  aspects  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  Christ,  or  at  least  to  have  a  more  defi- 
nite view  of  them,  than  in  the  other  gospels.  But  so  far  is 
this  from  proving  the  account  of  Christ,  in  its  details,  whether 
in  the  other  gospels  or  in  this,  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  fulness 
of  the  truth  rather  justifies  itself  by  its  greater  richness  and 
more  inexhaustible  fruitfulness.  We  should,  therefore,  teach 
our  nature  to  let  the  one  Christ  as  well  as  the  other — i.  e., 
Christ  set  forth  in  this  way  as  well  as  that — dwell  in  us  ;  then 
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it  will  be  seen  how  consistent  and  related  is  the  truth  which  we 
have  in  the  one  and  the  other  form. 

Thus  we  liave  proof  of  the  three  points  which  the  opposite 
theory  does  not  seem  to  admit:  (I.)  A  presentation  of  truth 
which  has  respect  to  an  entirely  different  circle  of  ideas,  and 
even  enters  into  the  same,  need  not  thereby  appropriate  any- 
thing erroneous  ;  it  is  rather  the  function  of  truth  to  exhibit 
error  as  incompatible  with  itself,  and  to  reject  it  as  incom- 
patible. (2.)  The  actual  and  historical  facts  of  Christianity 
permit  one  to  make  choice  of  those  tacts  or  truths  which  are 
adapted  to  existing  necessities,  and  will  correct  known  errors. 
(3.)  Nothing  wrong  or  ungenuiue  is  hereby  of  necessity  mixed 
with  the  truth,  even  in  points  remote  from  the  centre,  accord- 
ing to  the  chosen  form  of  speech.  But  the  inexhaustible  and 
blessed  fulness  of  the  truth  will  thereby  make  itself  known  to 
the  observer. 

Hence  we  are  not  forced  to  regard  the  truth  as  something  cold 
and  dead,  in  order  to  prove  it  capable  of  being  apprehended 
without  error  in  all  its  details,  and  also  capable  of  such  an 
expression  that  this  or  that  individual  shall  joyfully  submit 
his  own  errors  to  the  correction  of  truth,  instead  of  being 
bound  inexorably  to  error,  and  disfiguring  truth  by  it. 

We  shall  not  tlien  fix  the  limit  of  that  which  appertains  to 
form,  where  we  are  expected  to  fix  it.  For  we  ascribe  to  form 
whatever  is  required  or  produced  by  the  peculiarities  of  men, 
in  order  on  the  one  hand  to  receive  the  truth,  or,  on  the  other, 
to  induce  others  to  receive  it.  The  form  gives  the  drapery,  or 
rather  is  the  drapery,  under  which  the  truth  appears.  Should 
we  concede  that  the  form  may  mingle  error  with  the  truth,  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  no  longer  be  the  genuine  pure  truth,  but 
a  spurious  corrupted  truth,  about  which  the  drapery  of  form 
would  be  cast.  In  such  a  theory  there  is  manifestly  a  con- 
founding of  the  nature  with  the  form.  So  far  is  the  form 
from  marring  the  contents  of  truth,  that  its  proper  office  is  to 
express  the  latter  in  such  a  way  that  all  subjective  difficulties 
and  hindrances  to  the  reception  of  it  may  be  set  aside,  The 
subjective  nature  will  be  so  controlled  by  the  power  of  truth  as 
to  enter  into  its  service ;  the  form  will  be  shaped  by  the 
truth,  and  not  conversely  the  truth  by  the  form.  This  can  be 
satisfactorily  shewn  by  the  examples  alleged  in  support  of  the 
opposite  view.  If  the  relation  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  of  their  two  mothers,  is  made  use  of 
(Gal.  iv.  21),  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Juda- 
ism, and  the  character  of  each  ;  we  may  not,  it  is  true,  feel 
any  want  in  our  Christian  consciousness,  should  nothing  be 
added  to  our  knowledge  by  this  parallel  between  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  and  the  New.     But  we  are  not  the 
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persons  for  whom  this  elucidation  of  a  truth,  important  to  us 
also,  was  primarily  intended  ;  and  so,  of  course,  we  are  not 
the  persons  whom  the  form  of  illustration  here  chosen  especially 
benefits.  Yet  it  does  not  therefore  contain  anything  erroneous.  _ 
The  law  which  God  put  in  operation  in  his  dealings  with  those 
personages  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  same  which  obtained 
in  case  of  the  two  dispensations  ;  so  that  the  Jews  could  find 
the  same  God  ordering  and  acting  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
Hence  for  them  the  allegory  was  purely  instructive,  foisting 
in  no  grain  of  error. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If 
the  author  had  in  view  readers  who  were  captivated  by  the 
splendour  of  the  Levitical  worship,  and  fascinated  by  its  pecu- 
liarities, it  was  his  task  to  set  before  them  the  excellence  of 
Christianity  in  contrast  and  comparison  av  ith  Judaism.  Hence 
the  chief  thought  pervading  this  epistle  ;  such  and  such 
points  of  the  Jewish  system  you  prize  ;  but  in  a  higher 
sense,  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  form,  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  by  you,  you  have  the  same  also  in  Christianity. 
This  sort  of  reasoning,  assuredly,  neither  has,  nor  can  have, 
anything  attractive  to  our  hearts  or  intellects,  because  our 
views  and  tendencies  are  totally  unlike  those  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  at  that  time.  But  does  it  then  follow  that  the 
chosen  form  of  appeal  infused  error  into  their  minds  ?  Was 
it  not  perfectly  adapted  to  free  them  from  their  errors,  and  to 
gain  for  unadulterated  Christian  truth  an  entrance  into  their 
mind  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  gained.  And  if  we 
now  search  for  the  ideas  which  were  unfolded  and  maintained 
under  this  form,  we  can  draw  from  this  exhibition  of  Chris- 
tianity the  most  precious  and  fruitful  treasure  of  unperverted 
truth.  And  while  we  are  filled  with  admiration  at  the  variety 
of  forms  under  which  Christian  truth  may  be  brought  to  the 
souls  of  men,  we  cannot  assert  that  we  should  have  been  able 
(cf  p.  88)  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  Christianity  as  highly 
as  we  now  do,  without  having  this  comparison  of  them  with 
the  provisions  of  Judaism.  Besides,  love  is  enkindled  within 
at  the  evidence  of  the  many  different  directions  in  which 
Christianity  went  forth  to  victory  ;  and  it  will  picture  to  itself 
how,  even  in  this  way,  by  virtue  of  its  mastery  of  form,  it 
was  fitted  to  conquer  the  hearts  of  men.  But  we  shall  also 
make  valuable  additions  to  our  Christian  knowledge,  if  we  in- 
vestigate the  contents  of  truth  by  a  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  speech  in  which  it  is  clothed,  and  do  not  forget 
the  fact,  that  no  expression  of  Christian  truth  by  its  first 
vouchers  can  be  carefully  studied,  without  finding  new  aspects 
of  that  truth  revealed,  verifying  its  authority  and  proving  it 
^0  be  light  as  well  as  life. 
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Essentially  different  from  these  two  exainples,  is  a,  third, 
which  is  placed  between  them,  namely,  the  parallel  drawn  in 
Rom.  V.  12,  sq.,  between  Christ  and  Adam,  where  we  should 
lose  nothing,  it  is  said,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  depravity 
of  man,  if  it  was  not  traced  back  to  the  fall  of  Adam ;  nay, 
more,  the  way  in  which  Adam's  transgression  is  used  to  ex- 
plain what  the  Redeemer  did  for  mankind,  can  be  recognised 
by  us  as  no  proof  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  fact  employed. 
Does  not  an  obvious  objection  present  itself  to  this  view  ?     If 
the  depravity  of  which  we  are  conscious  need  not  be  connected 
with  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  there  any  more  need  of  connecting 
the  redemption  of  which  we  are  conscious,  with  the  work  of 
Christ  ?   Whoever  needs  no  Christ,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  latter, 
will  very  properly  insist  on  the  inquiry,  How  can  it  be  proved 
that  the  connection  of  redemption  with  a  revealed  Christ  is 
not  a  product  of  Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  as  truly  and  fully 
as  the  connection  of  human  depravity  with  the  fall  of  Adam  ? 
An  advantage  which  has  fallen  to  mankind  in  the  course  of 
history  is  here  elucidated,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  to  its  value  and 
meaning,  by  comparison  with  a  disadvantage  which  had  like- 
wise befallen  it  in  the  course  of  history.     Hence  this  reference 
to  the  fall  of  Adam  is  not  a  mere  figure,  used  to  make  a  par- 
ticular truth  more  evident  and  apprehensible  ;  for  then  the 
nature  of  depravity  could  have  been  described  just  as  correctly 
and  intelligibly  without  deriving  it  from  Adam  ;  but  this  refer- 
ence is  a  simple  appeal  to  something  actually  true  or  actually 
false.     Whoever  makes  it  the  latter,  will  find  it  hard  to  dis- 
cover any  principle  on  which  he  can  consistently  maintain  the 
desert  of  Christ,  as  one  who  has  actually  appeared  to  redeem 
men  from  sinful  corruption,  to  be  infallible  truth.     Paul  refers 
to  difficulties,  also,  which  could  only  present  themselves  were 
the  fall  of  Adam  supposed  to  be  a  fact,  and  he  solves  them 
likewise,  as  they  might  be  solved  in  case,  and  only  in  case,  the 
fall  were  an  historical  fact.     Thus  this  example  seems  to  me 
to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  every  Christian  truth  which  rests 
on  a  historical  basis,  if  the  limits  of  form  are  made  so  com- 
prehensive   as    Elwert    proposes — the    form  involving   error 
without  injury  to  the  ground-truth.     Of  a  truth  "  to  a  certain 
extent"  infallible,  and  to  be  derived  infallibly  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  form  any  idea.     Some- 
thing, only  to  a  certain  extent  infallible,  is  plainly  not  infalli- 
ble.    And  we  apprehend  that  the  whole  sum  of  infallible  truth 
to  be  drawQ  from  the  Bible,  according  to  the  maxims  of  our 
author,  might  be  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  among 
men,  while  every  man  would  be  left  to  form  such  an  idea  of 
his  work  and  merits  as  his  subjective  nature  approved. 

But  if  the  New  Testament  itself  affords  incontestable  proofs 
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that  the  apostles  incorporated  error  in  their  doctrine,  no  theory 
incompatible  with  this  fact  can  be  maintained.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  proofs  alleged  in  the  treatise  under  review  need 
not,  1  think,  give  us  much  solicitude.  For,  first,  we  cannot 
admit  the  validity  of  the  statement  so  often  repeated  in  this 
work,  that  it  would  be  illogical  to  concede  errors  in  the  details 
of  history,  and  yet  deny  their  presence  in  doctrine.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  teaching  the  apostles, 
was  designed  to  qualify  them  to  fulfil  their  calling,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  guard  against  discrepancies  like 
the  following.  When  there  were  two  demoniacs,  or  blind  men, 
who  had  desired  and  oblained  help  from  Jesus,  this  narrator 
called  to  mind  but  one  of  them,  perhaps  the  speaker,  while 
another  recollected  that  there  were  two  of  them.  So,  from  the 
history  of  Christ's  resurrection,  this  and  that  event  might  have 
been  narrated  to  one  as  of  special  importance,  and  he  arranges 
them  accordingly ;  while  another  directs  his  narrative  to  that 
which  had  specially  arrested  his  own  attention  ;  so  that  it  may 
now  be  difficult  for  us  to  fix  with  confidence  the  chronology  of 
events.  So,  also,  in  giving  the  relation  of  a  certain  "  taxing" 
to  the  time  of  the  governorship  of  Quirinius,  a  mistake  might 
be  made  (especially  by  a  narrator  who  was  not  an  apostle)  ;* 
but  what  connection  has  all  this  with  the  task  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  qualify  the  apostles  to  perform  ?  Did  the  Chris- 
tian truth,  which  they  were  called  to  communicate  in  its 
purity,  suffer  in  the  least  by  all  this  ?  Such  apparent  contra- 
dictions— for  it  is  remarkable  that  for  everything  of  this  kind, 
so  patiently  culled  out,  a  resort  to  conciliation  is  possible — - 
possible,  since  no  instance  has  been  produced  where  some 
method  of  harmonising  these  discrepancies  is  not  conceivable 
— such  apparent  contradictions,  I  say,  are  to  be  estimated  and 
settled  at  an  earlier  stage  of  inquiry,  namely,  in  answering  the 
great  preliminary  question :  Whether  the  New  Testament 
writers  are  trustivorihy  historians  ? — a  question  to  the  answer 
of  which  we  cannot  fitly  make  any  contributions  in  this  place. 
According  to  the  view  which  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  be 
taken  of  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  qualifying  the 
apostles  for  their  work,  we  can  in  no  case  rationally  expect 
them  to  appeal  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  when  the  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  establishing  of  historical  truth,  but  only 
(cf.  p.  41),  as  did  John  (xix.  35,  xxi.  2-i),  to  the  respect  which 

■  *  It  is  remarkable  that  a  little  more  exact  historical  knowledge  of  the  period 
—furnished  to  us  by  the  classical  scholar  Zumpt  in  his  "  Commentationes 
Epigraphicse,"  vol.  ii.,  Berlin,  1854 — has  completely  dissipated  the  alleged 
anachronism  of  Luke's  narrative  ;  and  many  of  the  other  so-called  discrepanciea 
will,  in  like  manner,  disappear  on  consideration  and  farther  inquiry. — Ed,  B, 
^F.E.R. 
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belonged  to  them  in  the  church  as  trustworthy  men.  It  would 
have  been  a  suspicious  circumstance  had  they  wished  to  cut 
off  at  this  point,  by  an  appeal  to  ayostolic  authority,  the  right 
of  testing  their  statements.  No  less  compatible  with  a  correct 
view  of  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  them,  is  the 
fact  that  the  character  of  epistles  which  contain  doctrine — in- 
fallible doctrine — seems  to  be  dependent  on  many  outward 
circumstances,  e.  g.,  whether  they  be  longer  or  shorter,  be 
directed  to  a  wider  or  narrower  circle  of  readers,  as  is  plain 
from  Gal.  vi.  11  ;  1  Thess.  v.  27 ;  Col.  iv.  16 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  22.  We  should  have  a  very  inconsistent  idea  of  an. 
apostle  if  we  should  think  otherwise.  And  if,  according  to 
2  Pet.  iii.  ]  5,  sq.,  there  are  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  many  things 
"  hard  to  be  understood,"  we  perceive  nothing  in  this  fact 
which  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  have  prevented. 
For  the  readers  to  whom  the  epistles  were  directed  possessed 
different  degrees  of  knowledge  ;  thai  which  some  were  able  to 
apprehend  correctly,  and  which  could  be  withheld  from  them 
only  at  the  cost  of  checking  the  growth  of  their  Christian  life, 
others  would  understand  with  difiiculty,  and  misunderstand  in 
part,  or  perhaps  misuse.  This  casts  no  shadow  on  the  action 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  for  that  action  does  not  assume  to  make 
all  who  hear  of  Christianity  alike,  so  that  all  truth  is  for  all. 
It  rather  qualified  Paul  "  to  become  all  things  to  all  men." 
Hence  it  follows  that  all  Christians  might  not  be  able  at  once 
to  receive  in  a  proper  manner  everything  written  by  Paul. 
Jesus  himself  could  not  communicate  to  all  everything  which 
he  communicated  to  the  apostles,  and  even  these  were  not  ripe 
for  all  which  he  had  to  communicate. 

Finally,  to  uphold  our  view,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  Paul  said  of  himself  (1  Cor.  ii.  13)  that  he  spake  in  words 
of  the  Spirit,  because  he  judged  that  the  spiritual  belongs  to 
the  spiritual,  i.e.,  that  it  is  proper  to  exhibit  a  revelation  from 
the  Spirit  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  character.  For  this  would 
shew  that  Paul  rejected  the  oratorical  tricks  of  that  age  as  not 
suited  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  preferred  a  simple 
form  of  discourse,  worthy  of  the  subject.  That  the  Divine 
Spirit  made  him  successful  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  was 
not  thereby  excluded.  This  very  perception  and  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  form  ought  to  correspond  with  the  spirit  may 
have  been  itself  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  Besides,  the  meaning  of 
of  the  words,  WBUfiarr/CoTg  Ti/su/a-ar/xa  dvyx^lvovrsg,  does  not  seem  to 
be,  "  adjudging  to  spiritual  (in  contents)  spiritual  (in  form),"  but 
rather  this,  "comparing  spiritual  with  spiritual;"  by  which 
means  his  pleading  did  not  contain  the  arbitrary  thoughts  of 
man  along  with  the  truth  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  but  what- 
ever did  not  prove  to  have  the  divine  stamp  was  rejected. 
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But  the  cases  yet  remain  in  which  the  apostles  were  mani- 
festly deceived.  Of  these,  we  are  told  (p.  87,  sq.),  a  great  viul- 
titude  occur.  But  as  it  was  not  the  plan  to  carry  out  this 
point  in  detail  in  the  treatise  under  review,  we  also  have  not 
this  great  sum  to  investigate  and  justify.  Besides,  we  are 
here  referred  to  that  Avhich  is  pretty  uniformly  and  exclusively 
brought  forward  in  this  connection,  namely,  the  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  apostles,  and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ.  And  these  certainly  are  points  which  can- 
not be  disposed  of  by  a  few  dogmatical  remarks  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  We  may,  however,  remark,  without  antici- 
pating any  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  topic,  that,  so  far  as 
the  Old  Testament  passages  cited  in  Heb.  i.  5  are  concerned, 
a  third,  very  simple  way  of  justifying  them  is  at  hand,  with- 
out charging  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with 
misinterpreting  the  Old  Testament.  For,  instead  of  saying  to 
the  Hebrews,  to  whom,  according  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
epistle,  it  was  not  necessary  to  offer  proof  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God,  "  To  which  of  the  angels  has  God  promised  the 
dignity  of  being  his  Son  ?"  the  writer  might  well  say,  "  To 
which  of  the  angels  said  God  at  any  time  (to  which  of  the 
angels  has  God  ever  addressed  such  words  as  we  find  in  this 
extract  from  Ps.  ii.  or  2  Sam,  vii.),  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  to-day 
I  declare  thy  filial  relation  to  me ;"  or,  "I  will  shew  myself  a 
father  to  him,  and  he  shall  shew  himself  a  son  to  me  ?"  Until 
the  incorrectness  of  this  exposition,  which  may  be  justified  by 
incontestable  analogies  from  Oriental  writers,  and  also  from 
this  very  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  shall  be  pointed  out,  the  pas- 
sages in  question  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  of  error  in  the  views 
which  are  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament. 

As  to  the  supposed  expectation  of  the  apostles,  that  Christ 
would  soon  appear  for  the  last  time,  it  must  in  the  first  place 
be  shewn  that  those  interpreters  are  mistaken  who  do  not  feel 
themselves  authorised  to  understand  the  final  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  judgment,  to  be  meant  by  every  coming  or  appearing 
of  Christ  to  which  the  readers  of  the  New  Testament  are  re- 
ferred. In  the  Old  Testament  every  solemn  manifestation  of 
a  divine  attribute  in  history  is  called  a  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  shewn  that,  in  contrast 
with  the  doubtful  and  contested  explanation  of  such  passages 
as  may  possibly  be  interpreted  of  the  final  coming  of  Christ 
in  that  generation,  those  passages  deserve  no  attention  which 
declare  with  the  greatest  confidence  that  the  gospel,  in  har- 
mony with  its  nature,  is  yet  to  be  possessed  by  all  mankind  ; 
and  the  apostles,  e.g.,  Paul,  must  have  had  very  just  ideas, 
from  their  own  experience,  of  the  time  which  was  requisite  for 
the  achievement  of  such  a  victory.     If  the  weight  of  every 
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proof-text,  upon  the  one  side  or  the  other,  were  fairly  recog- 
nised, it  would  be  seen  whether  it  is  an  artful  shift  or  a  truth- 
ful response,  which  denies  that  the  apostles  definitely  expected 
the  last  advent  of  Christ  as  close  at  hand.  Furthermore,  as 
Christ  had  expressly  declared  that  nothinof  definite  respecting 
the  day  and  hour  of  his  final  coming  could  be  known  by  man, 
since  the  Father  had  reserved  this  knowledge  to  himself,  the 
expectation  of  this  event,  even  if  harmless  to  Christians,  was 
something  which  did  not  belong  to  the  illuminating  Spirit  to 
produce.  The  only  mistake  of  the  apostles  would  have  been 
in  fixing  in  their  minds  as  definite,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  which  is  entirely  indefinable.  But  here  it  might  be  shewn 
as  psychologically  probable,  that  the  understanding  of  the 
apostles  in  respect  to  their  own  Christian  consciousness — to 
say  nothing  of  any  aid  or  influence  of  the  Spirit — could  not 
lead  them  to  expect  the  final  coming  of  the  Lord  as  very  near ; 
for,  however  desirous  they  were  to  tarry  for  a  coming  of  the 
Lord,  he  himself  had  given  them  a  view  of  his  coming,  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  onward,  in  a  more  striking  and 
victorious  increase  of  his  kingdom. 

In  view  of  such  considerations,  which  present  themselves  to 
us  as  fairly  requiring  us  to  maintain,  not  precisely  the  letter, 
but  the  8'piHt  embodied  in  the  word  of  Scripture,  we  do  not 
find  that  theory  which  assumes  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  apostles  to  have  excluded  error  from  the  contents  of 
Christianity,  to  be  refuted  by  facts.  Hence  these  contents,  as 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  must  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  infallible. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against  that 
interpretation  of  the  words  :  rh  j^diMfLo.  avoxnlvsi,  rh  hi  Ti/sv/ia 
t^uoToiiT,  which  makes  them  prove  that  it  is  a  truly  Christian 
view  to  conceive  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
apostles  as  permitting  error  in  their  doctrine.  The  opposite 
of  this  would  be  the  view  which  regards  every  letter  of  doc- 
trine as  infallible.  But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  shew  at 
length  that  the  words  in  question  have  no  reference  at  all  to 
this  point.  Paul  is  speaking  of  two  dispensations,  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  ;  the  former  he  designates  y^a/A/ia,  the  latter 
vvtu/xa.  Of  their  opposite  character  it  is  said  in  the  words 
before  us,  that  the  one,  by  making  literal  prescriptions,  brings 
death  to  man  (or  exhibits  him  in  his  sinful  and  condemned 
state),  while  the  other,  by  laying  hold  of  the  innermost  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  brings  life  (or  exhibits  him  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion and  reconciliation  to  God,  through  the  broken  power  of 
sin).  Now  is  there  any  intimation  in  this,  that  in  Old  Testa- 
ment times  every  letter  of  revelation  might  and  should  have 
been  esteemed  infallible,  while  in  New  Testament  times  it  is  a 
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characteristic  of  faith  to  presuppose  a  mixture  of  error  and 
truth  in  revelation  ?  Instead  of  this,  it  is  Paul's  aim  to  make 
his  readers  realize  that  a  view  of  the  purpose  of  divine  love 
was  first  made  possible  by  the  new  dispensation,  and  to  excite 
in  them  grateful  joy  that  the  full  light  has  appeared  in  Christ. 
A  reception  of  him  is  the  power  (OTsi/,aa)  which  lays  hold  of  the 
deepest  nature  of  man,  and  is  therefore  (ver.  17)  true  freedom. 
This  freedom  will  be  gained  by  us,  we  believe,  if  we  receive 
this  Christ,  and  just  as  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
describes  him  and  his  work,  but  not  as  our  own  nature,  without 
Christ,  and  enslaved  to  sin,  may  choose  to  fashion  him. 

By  conceding  the  authority  of  the  ivord,  we  hope  to  enjoy 
the  spirit  in  its  parity.  We  will  now,  in  conclusion,  exhibit 
the  results  of  our  investigation,  in  brief  propositions  : 

1.  The  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  must 
not  be  thought  to  have  impaired  the  freedom  and  individu- 
ality of  their  human  spirits  ;  these  were  rather  purified, 
elevated,  and  made  fruitful. 

2.  This  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  stimulated  the  Christian 
life  of  the  apostles  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  in  harmony  with 
the  demands  of  their  calling  ;  and,  to  make  their  teaching 
trustworthy,  this  action  included  instruction. 

3.  The  qualification  for  their  work  promised  to  the  apostles 
consisted  in  a  correct  view  of  the  whole  sum  of  Christian  truth, 
and  they  bore  themselves  always  as  if  in  possession  of  such  a  view. 

4.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  pyschological  laws  of 
the  human  spirit,  that  the  life  should  he  developed  from 
known  truth,  and  not  conversely  the  truth  from  the  life.  Lif& 
is  manifold,  truth  by  nature  one. 

5.  Unless  it  be  admitted,  that  in  the  ivm^d,  from  which,  as 
from  a  fountain,  Christian  truth  is  ta  be  drawn,  those  doctrines 
which  branch  out  into  particulars  are  a  correct,  unperverted 
expression  of  Christian  truth,  the  essintial  contents  and  very 
nature  of  Christianity  seem  to  be  left  insecure  and  exposed  to 
manifold  attacks  and  injuries. 

6.  The  bounds  of  form  must  not  be  fixed,  that  error  is 
necessarily  mixed  with  truth — though  not  to  the  injury  of  its 
nature.  The  form  is  but  a  robe  for  the  eternal,  immutable 
truth  ;  and  this  it  would  cease  to  be,  if  by  means  of  it,  instead 
of  the  pure  and  genuine  truth,  a  distortion  of  the  same  was 
brought  to  view.  By  its  creative  power  the  tinith  takes  into 
its  service,  rules  and  shapes  the  form,  and  not  the  form  it. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  satisfactory  account,  as  we  believe, 
of  the  sense,  in  which  (Eph.  ii.  12,  sq.)  we  are  to  be  built  on 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  being  the 
corner-stone  ;  we  also  hope  to  be,  not  strangers  and  sojourners, 
i)ut  fellQW-citizens  of  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God. 
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Art.  V. — Modern  Ilumanitarianism  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  In^delities  and  Errors  of  the  day :  a  Review 
of  the  presently  prevailing  currents  of  Thought. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  from  what  an  old  stock  our  most 
modern  infidelities  and  errors  spring  and  grow.  "  Ye  shall 
be  as  gods,"  was  the  first  temptation,  but  it  was  a  temptation 
for  the  human  race.  On  each  successive  generation  it  has 
fastened  its  deadly  hold,  and  in  the  present  age  it  is  as  vital 
and  as  successful  as  it  has  ever  been,  cunningly  accommodating 
itself  to  the  altered  and  constantly  altering  aspects  of  modern 
society. 

He  who  suggested  the  temptation  knew  well  how  to  conduct 
it.  ■  A  great  part  of  heathen  mythology  is  a  signal  illustration 
of  the  temptation's  success.  For  what  are  many  of  the  gods  of 
antiquity  but  only  deified  heroes,  men  worshipped  as  gods  ? 
They  were  famous  in  their  day,  men  of  renown.  Their  memories 
were  cherished  ;  statues  were  erected  to  them ;  legendary 
stories  gathered  round  about  them  ;  their  names  were  encom- 
passed with  an  atmosphere  of  myth,  and  in  process  of  time 
they  were  worshipped. 

This  system  of  hero  worship  prevailed  more  especially  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  While  the  more  languid  and  contemplative  nations 
of  the  East  transferred  their  homage  to  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
the  other  imposing  objects  in  nature,  the  stirring  and  chivalrous 
Greeks  and  Romans  worshipped  as  gods  the  kings,  and  captains, 
and  mighty  men — the  good  and  the  great  who  had  lived  on  the 
earth. 

In  this  way  most  literally  and  most  extensively  was  fulfilled 
the  devil's  promise,  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods."  This  method  of 
fulfilment  served  its  day,  and  then  passed  away.  It  became 
time-worn  and  obsolete.  But  it  was  withdrawn  only  to  make 
way  for  other  devices.  He  who  is  the  author  of  the  temptation 
is  also  the  finisher  of  it.  His  vigilance  will  always  supply  the 
temptation  with  fresh  appliances.  And  this  he  has  done  in 
the  most  recent  form  of  infidelity  which  has  for  late  years  been 
working  with  modern  philosophers  among  ourselves,  and  is  still 
working — ^to  wit,  pantheism. 

The  object  of  heathen  mythology  was  to  place  men  among  the 
celestials.  This,  a  success  in  its  time,  would  be  a  failure  if 
tried  now.  And  consequently  the  object  of  pantheism  is  to 
bring  God  down  to  man,  and  to  set  man  above  God.  And  this 
pantheism  seeks  to  accomplish,  by  confounding  God  and  his 
works.     The  universe  is  God,  says  the  pantheist. 

Every  house  is  builded  by  some  man,  and  he  who  hath 
4)uilded  the  house  hath  more  honour  than  the  house ;  but  he  that 
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built  all  things  is  God.  But  pantheism  disowns  this  distinc- 
tion. It  says  the  house  is  the  builder,  and  the  builder  is  the 
house.     The  universe  is  God,  and  God  is  the  universe. 

One  can  easily  see  that  if  this  is  once  accepted  as  sound 
sense  and  as  sound  theology,  personal  man  will  soon  be  raised 
above  an  impersonal  God.  Man  with  his  powers  of  intelligence 
is  the  highest  development  in  the  visible  universe.  He  is  the 
lord  of  all.  The  interests  of  humanity  become  the  highest  in- 
terests for  which  the  universe  exists.  The  universe  is  the 
pedestal.  Man  is  the  statue.  All  things  are  put  in  subjection 
under  man's  feet,  and  man  only  obeys  the  impulse  of  his  posi- 
tion when  in  all  things  he  acts  from  himself  and  for  himself, 
and  becomes  a  God  to  himself  Thus  by  annihilating  a  per- 
sonal God,  and  by  deifying  the  universe,  does  pantheism 
subtly  uplift  humanity  and  its  interests  above  the  Deity  and 
his  existence. 

Such  is  the  last  product  of  "vain  wisdom  and  false  philo- 
sophy"— this  pantheism,  an  European  version  of  Asiatic  Bud- 
dhism, formed  in  Gferman  studies  amid  the  cloudy  vapours  of 
tobacco  smoke,  hailed  by  American  and  British  illuminati,  as 
worthy  of  their  enlightened  homage,  and  bedecked  by  them 
with  the  phrases  heretofore  employed  by  spiritual  devotion,  to 
the  temporary  beguiling  of  unwary  souls  ! 

The  church,  however,  still  remains.  And  although  infidelity 
may  surge  and  toss  amid  its  own  uncertainties,  while  the 
church  stands  erect,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  there  is 
hope  for  the  cause  of  God  on  earth.  The  church's  work  is  to 
witness  for  God  on  the  earth,  but  when  the  church  herself  is 
won  over,  and  when,  instead  of  being  faithful  like  her  great 
High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  she  changes  her  voice, 
and  gives  her  teaching  and  her  influence,  not  for,  but  against 
God,  the  light  becomes  darkness. 

It  is  dismal,  but  it  is  true,  that  such  has  been  the  history  of 
the  church.  In  the  first  and  second  centuries,  evangelism  pre- 
vailed. From  the  second  to  the  seventh  century,  ecclesiasti- 
cism  prevailed  :  ecclesiasticism,  in  its  turn,  paved  the  way  for 
the  papacy. 

Ecclesiasticism,  with  its  pompous  and  secularizing  order  of 
bishops,  introduced  the  human  element.  This  element,  like 
leaven,  silently  and  steadily  wrought  until  the  whole  mass  was 
leavened.  Then  came  popery.  And  what  is  popery  in  its 
essence  but  paganism  revived  ?  The  only  difference  is,  that 
saints  are  substituted  instead  of  heroes.  Paganism  worshipped 
heroes.  Popery  worships  saints.  The  darkening  cloud  of 
saints,  beginning  with  Mary  and  terminating  with  the  Japanese 
martyrs,  the  latest  added  to  the  calendar,  interposes  betwixt 
the  sinner  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  obscures  the  Sun 
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of  righteousness,  and  shuts  him  out  from  the  sinner's  view. 
Gathering  boldness  as  it  grows,  popery  satisfies  not  itself  with 
the  more  ethereal  worship  of  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,"  but  completes  its  antichristian  work  by  taking  a  poor 
old  man  encompassed  about  with  sin  and  infirmity,  putting 
him  in  the  chair  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  carrying  him  to  the 
high  altar,  taking  from  off  that  altar  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments which  they  say  are  the  true  body  of  Christ,  and 
which  but  at  that  time  are  never  removed,  and  setting  with 
care,  lest  he  may  fall,  that  old  man  in  the  chair  on  the 
altar,  proclaims  to  universal  popery  "  our  Lord  God  the  Pope." 
It  is  but  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  infallible  word,  "  that 
man  of  sin  is  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and 
exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  wor- 
shipped ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
shewing  himself  that  he  is  God."  This  old  man,  with  the  name 
of  blasphemy,  is  the  head  of  what  is  called  in  the  language  of 
Europe  Caiholic  Christianity.  But  it  is  a  misnomer ;  for 
popery  is  not  Christianity,  it  is  antichrist,  Christ's  enemy. 
Popery  is  but  a  preserve  for  the  priest.  All  its  forms  and 
ceremonies  are  framed  with  the  view  of  placing  the  soul  under 
the  power  of  man,  and  keeping  it  from  direct  communication 
witli  a  divine  Saviour. 

But,  leaving  these  general  views  of  the  subject,  let  us  get 
within  the  circle  of  protestantism,  and  there  will  we  find  the 
same  evil  principle  at  work  under  different  and  modified  forms. 
We  select  a  few  particulars  as  illustrations.    Take  first, 

The  Divine  Authokity  of  the  Word.  An  intelligent 
and  honest  mind  will  admit  as  a  first  principle,  that  if  the 
Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God,  it  is  an  authoritative  standard 
of  faith.  The  very  fact  that  the  truth  is  revealed,  is  an  autho- 
ritative reason  why  the  truth  should  be  received.  "  God  has 
said  it,"  "  it  is  written,"  should  be  enough  "  to  cast  down  ima- 
ginations and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  to  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

Instead,  however,  of  receiving  this  as  a  first  principle,  the 
main  current  of  modern  sentiment  is  set  against  it.  It  is  not 
what  God  says,  it  is  what  man  thinks,  that  carries  authority 
with  it.  There  is  an  impatience  under  the  external  and  un- 
changing authority  of  the  Book.  The  persevering  aim  of  much 
of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  day  is  to  place  human 
sentiment  in  the  room  of  scriptural  teaching. 

There  come  first,  the  advocates  of  the  inner  light.  Such  per- 
sons do  not  question  the  inspiration  of  Isaiah  or  Paul,  but  they 
place  the  inspirations  of  genius  on  the  same  footing.  To  them 
the  efforts  of  the  painter,  or  the  fancies  of  the  poet,  or  the  dis- 
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covery  of  the  chemist,  or  the  invention  of  the  mechanist,  oi- 
the  reform  of  the  statesman,  is  as  much  an  inspiration  as  tlio 
Tevelations  of  the  Word.  They  do  not  know  that  the  claim  of 
the  Book,  "  all  the  writing  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  is 
conclusive  against  all  other  claims. 

It  is  strange  what  iteration  can  do.  In  newspapers,  in  ma- 
gazines, in  reviews,  in  lectures,  in  novels,  you  are  ever  meeting 
with  the  simperings  or  ravings  of  these  inner  light  men,  regard- 
ing the  instinctive  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  the  underly- 
ing capacities  of  the  human  mind,  the  soaring  aspirations  of 
the  human  imagination,  and  the  endless  resources  of  human 
invention  ;  and  the  effect  of  all  their  representations,  although 
they  do  not  say  so  in  words,  is  to  lead  men  away  from  a  sober, 
practical,  reliable,  and  well-defined  revelation  to  those  vague 
and  shadowy  speculations.  They  speak  vanity  every  one  with 
his  neighbour,  until  they  impose  on  themselves  and  on  each 
other. 

Akin  to  this  class  of  inner  light  men  are  those  who  declaim 
in  praise  of  huTnan  earnestness.  They  look  at  human  ear- 
nestness apart  from  its  object  and  its  foundations.  They  never 
ask  what  are  the  people  earnest  about,  or  why  are  they  earnest? 
It  is  enough  to  them  that  the  soul  burns  with  earnestness 
This  to  them  is  a  high  moral  spectacle,  on  which  they  gaze 
with  admiration.  They  accept  human  earnestness  in  the  place 
of  scriptural  faith. 

To  such  persons  Napoleon  III.,  blindly  trusting  in  his  des- 
tiny, is  as  high  an  object  of  moral  approbation  as  a  pious  be- 
liever, exercising  an  humble  faith  for  salvation  in  the  sure 
promises  of  God.  Papist,  Protestant,  Mahomedan,  Hindoo,  if 
they  display  earnestness,  are  esteemed  alike  and  encouraged 
alike.  The  distinctive  characters  of  Protestantism  as  a  religion 
of  truth,  of  Popery  as  superstition,  of  Mahomedanism  as  fanati- 
cism, of  Hindooism  as  a  degradation,  are  all  sunk  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  devotee.  It  is  the  human  element  of  earnestness, 
and  not  the  truth  as  coming  from  God,  and  leading  to  God, 
that  such  apostles  of  earnestness  regard.  And  yet,  after  all, 
this  earnestness  derives  the  whole  of  its  moral  value,  not  from 
itself,  but  from  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed.  Paul  dis- 
played the  same  quality  of  earnestness  when  he  persecuted  the 
church,  and  when  he  laboured  for  it.  But  in  the  one  case  it 
was  the  earnestness  of  a  blasphemer,  of  a  persecutor,  of  an  in- 
jurious zealot.  In  the  other,  it  was  the  holy  zeal  of  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  forces  which  man  has  set  in  mo- 
tion to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  we  must  not 
omit  the  most  recent,  which  is,  tfte  desire  to  do  away  with 
dogmatic  theology.     The  partisans  of  this  school  are  chiefly 
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young  clergymen,  whose  walk  is  inore  that  of  literature  than  of 
divinity.  Their  wish  is  to  deprive  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
of  their  distinctness  and  precision.  They  find  that  these  doc- 
trines are  the  old  landmarks  which  stand  in  their  way,  and 
which  mark  their  own  declension  from  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  and  always  contended  for  by  them.  It  is  a 
broader  theology  which  they  want — a  kind  of  Samaritan  reli- 
gion, which  can  comprehend  within  its  embrace  the  worship  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  of  the  other  gods  of  the  nations.  They 
wish,  as  they  say,  to  soften  down  doctrinal  rigidity,  in  other 
words,  to  clear  the  way  for  their  own  speculations. 

It  may  not  be  denied  that  favour  has  been  obtained  for  this 
school,  when  their  fresh  utterances  have  been  contrasted  with 
the  dry  distinctions  of  minute  and  microscopic  divines,  who 
cast  all  they  say  into  a  doctrinal  mould,  and  who  fatigue  and 
bewilder  the  mind  by  their  multiplied  and  wire-drawn  divisions. 
It  was  one  of  this  class  that  John  Newton  heard  insisting  to 
weariness,  not  on  some  doctrinal  principle,  but  on  some  doc- 
trinal point,  and  whom  he  admonished  by  telling,  "  There  was 
one  distinction  that  you  forgot  to-day.  Your  people  came  to 
be  fed,  and  you  forgot  the  distinction  betwixt  meat  and  bones." 

By  all  means,  let  the  dry-bone  system  of  a  bare  and  tedious 
doctrinal  disquisition  be  guarded  against,  but  equally,  and  even 
more  watchfully,  let  us  dread  the  Rationalistic  cry,  which,  when 
it  is  leaving  Germany,  is  being  lifted  up  by  some  in  Scotland 
and  in  England  against  articles  of  faith  and  dogmatic  teaching. 
Not  in  vain  are  we  told,  "  All  Scripture  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine," Doctrines  are  the  alabaster  box  which  contains  the 
ointment  exceeding  precious,  and  which  are  needful  for  pre- 
serving both  its  substance  and  fragrance. 

These  instances  which  I  have  specified,  of  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  man  of  reducing  the  authority  of  God's  word,  are  illus- 
trated by  persons  of  refined  and  lettered  minds.  But  outside 
of  their  circle  there  is  the  undistinguishing  and  coarsely  pro- 
nounced cry,  which  has  been  awakened  in  newspapers,  and 
re-echoed  from  platforms,  and  repeated  in  workshops.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  hold  what  opinions  he  pleases — let  us  have 
liberty  of  conscience.  And  these  statements,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  use  them,  cover  far  more  than  they  express.  For 
not  only  do  they  mean  that  no  man  has  a  right  forcibly  to  control 
the  religious  opinion  of  his  neighbours,  which  meaning  is  sound 
and  legitimate,  but  somehow  or  other  they  conduct  to  the 
perilous  conclusion,  that  the  same  freedom  which  exists  betwixt 
man  and  man  in  reference  to  religious  opinion  should  also  exist 
betwixt  God  and  man,  and  that  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
personal  judgment,  may  override  the  clearly  announced  declara- 
tions of  Revelation. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  cross  currents  of  human  thought  which 
are  every  day  in  busy  action  around  us,  assailing  the  supremacy 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Word  of  God  to  THE  church  of 
God,  we  find  the  same  perverse  disposition  on  the  part  of 
man  to  bring  down  the  church  from  its  place  and  position  as 
a  divine  institute.  The  simple  scriptural  view  which  one  re- 
ceives of  the  church  is,  that  it  is  God's  ordinance,  founded  by 
the  wisdom  of  God,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  God,  preserved 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  employed  by  the  grace  of  God,  for 
the  high  moral  purposes  of  witnessing  for  God  in  a  godless 
world,  of  teaching  God's  truth,  and  of  saving  souls. 

Yet  how  seldom  are  these  claims  conceded  to  the  church, 
or  rather,  how  generally  and  often  how  rudely  are  they  refused. 
-  There  is  prominent  amongst  all,  the  judicial  abnegation  of 
the  church  as  a,  divine  institute.  The  church,  as  Christ  was, 
is  brought  before  the  judges  of  the  land.  The  church  expresses 
her  willingness,  because  it  is  her  duty  to  give  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  all  due  obedience  in  reference  to 
things  temporal.  But  she  also  asserts,  what  she  can  never 
forego,  that  she  is  the  church  of  Christ,  deriving  her  being 
from  him,  and  her  great  principles  of  procedure  from  him,  and 
bound  to  yield  unswerving  loyalty  to  him.  What  she  asks  is 
a  locus  standi  in  the  land,  and  freedom  as  a  divine  institute, 
to  yield  a  conscientious  obedience,  and  a  scripturally  regulated 
obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of  Christ.  JNo,  say  the  judges 
of  the  land,  you  are  an  Established  church,  and  by  the  terms  of 
that  establishment  your  freedom  as  a  church  is  restricted. 
Give  up  your  Establishment  connection,  and  then  you  may 
enjoy  unrestricted  all  the  freedom  you  ask.  When  driven  to 
what  she  believes  to  be  an  unrighteous  alternative,  she  gives 
up  the  benefit  she  derives  from  man  rather  than  yield  up  her 
freedom  to  obey  and  serve  God. 

Again  is  this  church  brought  before  the  judges  as  a  dis- 
established church,  to  defend  her  own  conscientious  spiritual 
actings.  But  now  the  voice  of  judicial  authority  is  exactly 
reversed.  "  Had  you  been  an  established  church,"  say  the 
judges,  "  your  rights  and  freedom  would  have  been  secured  to 
you  by  the  special  act  of  parliament  constituting  you  an  estab- 
lished church  ;  but  we  do  not  know  you  now  as  a  church  at  all, 
you  are  only  a  corporation  of  individuals  associated  for  certain 
objects.  It  is  only  in  this  capacity  we  can  acknowledge  you,  just 
as  we  would  acknowledge  a  banking  company,  or  a  railway  com- 
pany, or  an  insurance  company,  or  a  baking  company,  and  we 
must  just  judge  of  your  case  on  the  principles  of  common  law." 
Anyhow,  the  church  is  not  to  be  recognised  by  the  judges 
of  the  land  as  having  anything  to  do  with  God, 
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.  Tt  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  deliverances  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment which  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  give 
to  the  church  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
distinction  which  the  whole  history  of  our  nation  establishes 
betwixt  judge-made  law  and  constitutional  law.  The  simple 
reading  of  only  the  heading  of  one  of  the  old  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, when  compared  with  the  speeches  and  decisions  of 
modern  Lords  of  Session,  will  illustrate  the  distinction  and  the 
difference.  Here  is  one  for  instance,  "  Ratification  of  acts 
anent  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  true  kirk  of  God."  Let 
us  live  in  the  hope  that  there  will  yet  arise,  for  the  sake  of  our 
country,  a  race. of  jurists  with  minds  and  feelings  which  will 
enable  them  to  compass  the  solid  views  of  the  lawyer-states- 
men of  the  past,  and  to  enter  into  the  large  principles  of  con- 
stitutional jurisprudence. 

But  leaving  the  precincts  of  law,  we  find  prevailing  among 
some  modern  and  eager  philanthropists,  views  of  a  different 
kind,  but  equally  opposed  to  the  true  notion  and  efficiency  of 
the  church  of  God.  Such  persons  in  their  impetuous  zeal 
speak  of  the  church  as  if  it  were  an  obsolete  institute,  and 
as  if  the  true  work  of  God  was  to  be  carried  on  by  societies. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  church  of  Christ  was  asleep  and  neglect- 
ing her  work  in  this  land,  God  did  raise  up  private  Christians 
who  did  associate  for  active  works  of  Christianity.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  by  means  of  these  societies  great  good 
has  been  done.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  church  is  God's 
society,  and  that  if  the  church  had  done  her  work,  she  would  in 
herself  have  been  Bible  society  and  missionary  society,  both  for 
home  and  for  the  heathen.  When  the  church  is  developed  in  her 
soundness  and  unity,  she  will  stand  forth  as  a  God-made  society 
for  the  world's  regeneration  and  for  the  world's  well-being. 

Competitors  will  never  be  awanting  for  the  power  an  d  place 
of  the  church.  Here  is  another.  "  Literature,"  says  Carlyle, 
" is  the  one  modern  church"  Our  literature  is  indeed  the 
result  of  that  civilisation  which  the  protestant  church  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  the  church  of  the  Reformation,  which  has  created 
that  advanced  civilisation  out  of  which  modern  literature  has 
sprung,  and  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  church  does  not 
undervalue  the  influence  of  a  wholesome  literature.  On  the 
contrary,  she  would  rejoice  in  a  literature  which  would  develop 
the  truth  and  prove  an  handmaid  to  the  truth. 

It  is  literature,  as  represented  by  some  of  its  ambitious 
votaries,  which  is  not  satisfied  with  its  own  rightful  place.  It 
has  come  of  age,  as  itself  thinks,  and  is  impatient  for  the  place 
of  its  venerable  parent.  And  so  now  the  church  of  Christ, 
with  its  old-fashioned  teachings  and  forms,  is  to  be  voted  down 
as  having  outlived  its  day,  and  modern  literature  is  to  take  its . 
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place.  The  clmrcli  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  lecture  and  the 
reading-room.  The  daily  newspaper,  the  monthly  magazine, 
the  railway  bookstall,  the  reading  club,  are  to  be  the  ac- 
credited sources  of  instniction,  and  public  opinion  is  to  discover 
amid  its  conflicting  elements  a  self-controlling  and  regulating 
power. 

The  world's  experience  is  too  old  for  the  hopes  of  these 
votaries  of  literature.  For  6000  years  the  world  has  been  feed- 
ing on  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  During  all  that 
time  the  melancholy  conclusion  has  been  but  reiterated  and 
reiterated,  "he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow." 
The  knowledge  which  it  yields  is  the  knowledge  of  evil  as  much 
as  of  good.  It  is  not  this  tree  of  knowledge  which  will  medicate 
the  world's  evil,  and  satisfy  the  world's  longings.  It  is  the  tree 
of  life  that  can  alone  do  this,  and  this  tree  grows  not  in  the 
outfield  of  nature,  but  in  the  Lord's  own  vineyard. 

One  thing,  which  they  cannot  have  overlooked,  and  which 
must  go  far  to  moderate  the  expectations  of  ambitious  litera- 
teurs,  is  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  press  does  not  keep 
pace  with  its  extension.  There  was,  when  the  press  was  more 
limited,  a  certain  measure  of  respectful  attention  paid  to  its 
every  utterance.  It  was  regarded  as  a  more  reserved  and 
higher  influence  than  spoken  discourses.  But  every  day  is  de- 
priving it  of  this  character.  Its  competitions  have  seduced  it  to 
unworthy  acts.  It  panders  often  to  what  it  should  oppose.  Its 
multiplicity  is  confounding  and  confusing.  By  some  of  those 
who  were  its  loudest  advocates,  the  press  itself  is  found  to  be 
an  oppression. 

While  all  these  influences  from  without  tend  to  deprive  the 
church  of  its  authority  as  a  divine  institute,  latitudinarianism 
from  within  is  working  in  the  same  direction.  Latitudina- 
rism  accepts  all  forms  of  church  organisation,  and  would  treat 
all  churches  aUke,  however  different  their  teaching  may  be. 
Latitudinarianism  accommodates  itself  to  the  status  quo.  It 
takes  things  as  it  finds  them.  A  church  is  a  church  to  it,  whether 
evangelical  or  anti-evangelical,  whether  Episcopalian,  or  Presby- 
terian, or  Independent,  or  without  organisation  at  all.  Whether 
the  church  has  been  originated  by  the  whim,  or  error,  or  self- 
interest  of  man,  latitudinarianism  politely  acknowledges  it. 
It  never  inquires,  Can  this  church  be  tried  by  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  God's  word  ?  Is  this  a  church  which  God  will  recog- 
nise ?     These  things  are  out  of  its  sight. 

Latitudinarianism  thus  founds  the  church,  not  on  what  pleas- 
eth  God,  but  on  what  pleaseth  man,  and  suiteth  man.  A 
church  thus  formed  has  no  authority.  It  mouldeth  not  the  man. 
The  man  mouldeth  it.  And  whenever  an  individual  thinketh 
that  he  can  give  form  to  a  church,  instead  of  submitting  and 
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receiving  form  from  the  church,  then  is  the  power  of  that  church 
on  the  wane. 

Latitudinarianism  is  thus  a  revolt  from  God's  authority  and 
truth.  It  is  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  those  general  principles 
laid  down  in  the  word,  and  which,  if  honestly  acted  upon,  would 
lead  to  a  marvellous  unity  in  the  organisation  of  the  church. 
Latitudinarianism  is  a  compound  of  error  and  ignorance,,  of 
indifference  and  self-interest — a  compromise  of  truth,  and  a 
hollow  patched-up  alliance  to  respect  each  others '  differences, 
solely  because  it  is  found  convenient  so  to  do. 

We  may  notice  one  other  form  in  which  many  would  set  the 
things  of  man  in  the  church  above  the  things  of  God.  Many 
luould  employ  and  support  the  church  as  a  grand  agency  for 
effecting  human  liberty.  They  would  cheer  the  church  on  in 
every  effort  she  would  put  forth  for  the  conquering  of  freedom, 
and  this  such  supporters  would  make  the  church's  chief  end. 

It  is  true  that  the  church  of  Christ,  in  the  great  epochs  of 
the  world's  advances,  has  acted  a  prominent  and  effective  part. 
But  this  with  the  church  has  never  been  her  primary  object. 
Her  primary  object  has  been  to  witness  for  God  and  his  truth, 
and  it  was  while  contending  for  this  great  primary  end  that, 
as  a  secundary  result,  civil  benefits  have  flowed  to  the  world. 
Such  was  the  Reformation.  It  was,  in  its  great  features,  a 
struggle  for  God's  truth  and  man's  salvation  :  while  also,  in  a 
subordinate  aspect,  it  has  proved  the  great  era  of  modern 
freedom. 

But  such  results  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  church  as 
secondary  results.  If  the  church  would  attempt  to  elevate 
them  into  primary  ones,  her  failure  would  be  signal.  The 
secondary  would  devour  the  primary,  as  in  Pharaoh's  dream, 
the  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed  kine  did  eat  up  the  seven  well- 
favoured  and  fat  kine,  and  the  church's  power  would  be  ended. 

This  year  is  likely  to  furnish  us  with  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  position  now  enunciated.  This  year  is  the  bicen- 
tenary of  1 662,  when  2000  godly  ministers  in  Kngland,  and  400 
godly  ministers  in  Scotland,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  truth  of 
God  as  connected  with  the  church  of  God,  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  earthly  things.  The  great  object  which  these  men  had  be- 
fore them  was  God's  truth.  This  was  the  final  cause  of  all  their 
struggles  and  of  all  their  sacrifices.  As  a  secondary  result, 
benefits  have  emerged  to  civil  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  first  and  foremost,  what  they  sought  was  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  the  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  followed  has  been  added  thereto. 

It  will  be  a  mistake,  both  historical  and  religious,  if  we  find 
the  Nonconformists  of  England  placing  the  less  before  the  greater, 
the  last  before  the  first,  and  representing  the  Btruggles  and 
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sacrifices  of  1662  as  a  contending  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  not  as  a  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  In  Scotland,  there  is  as  much  of  the  old  Presbyterianism 
surviving  as  will  guard  men  from  the  blunder  of  confounding  a 
religious  with  a  political  struggle,  and  will  keep  them  in  remem- 
brance of  the  fact,  that  the  watchword  with  the  Scottish  wit- 
nesses of  1662  was,  "  For  Christ's  crown  and  covenant." 

And  here,  in  closing  these  remarks  on  the  church,  we  may 
see  how  a  principle  of  enduring  vitality  is  secured  to  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  by  connecting  her  very  being  with  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  Christ's  headship.  The  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  Christian  people  was  a  question  of  importance  not 
to  be  despised.  The  question  of  spiritual  independence  was  a 
question  essential  to  every  active  church.  But  it  is  as  both 
these  questions  meet  in  the  headship  of  Christ  that  they  ac- 
quire a  higher  sacredness  ;  and  it  is  this  headship  of  Christ,  both 
as  a  source  of  government  and  of  influence,  which  imparts  all 
power  to  the  church.  "  The  churches  of  God  are  in  Christ  Jesus," 
(2  Thess.  ii.  14.)  The  church  that  remains  practically  faithful 
to  Christ's  headship  will,  because  Christ  lives,  herself  live  also. 

We  now  approach  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  we  shall 
see  that  these  doctrines  take  their  shape  and  form  according 
as  men  grant  to  God  the  things  that  pertain  to  him,  or  accord- 
ing as  they  overlook  what  is  due  to  God,  and  fashion  the  doc- 
trine to  meet  their  own  views  and  interests. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  gospel  is  to  readjust  the  relations 
betwixt  God  and  man.  Sin  has  dislocated  these  relations. 
The  gospel  refits  them.  The  purpose  of  the  gospel  is  to  change 
sinners  into  saints,  rebels  into  subjects,  enemies  into  friends. 
But  this  great  revolution  is  effected,  not  certainly  by  depriving 
God  of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  not  by  bringing  down 
the  claims  of  Godhead  to  meet  the  conditions  of  fallen  humanity, 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  granting  to  God  all  that  pertains  to 
him.  That  system  of  doctrine  which  fully  accepts  and  acknow- 
ledges, in  all  their  breadth  and  mysteriousness,  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  character  of  God,  and  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
government  of  God,  and  connects  these  with  the  salvation  of 
man,  is  the  only  system  which  can  stand  the  test  of  truth. 

One  cannot  read  the  Scriptures,  and  more  especially  the 
apostolic  epistles,  without  seeing  how  much  the  clainjs  of  God- 
head are  placed  in  the  front.  These  claims  of  Godhead  are 
asserted  and  maintained  in  all  their  magnitude  ;  and  it  is  in 
connection  with  these  claims  of  Godhead,  and  in  subordination 
to  them,  that  the  salvation  of  man  is  exhibited.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  hath  "  received  us  to  the  glory  of  God." 

There  is  but  one  system  of  theology  which  accepts  this  Scrip- 
ture mode  of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  salvation.     It  is  the 
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Calvinistic.  The  Calvinistic  system  is  the  only  one  which  looks 
at  these  great  questions  from  God's  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  allows  to  all  God's  attributes,  and  to  each  of 
them,  their  full  exercise  and  working.  It  is  the  only  one 
which  admits  within  its  creed,  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
part  of  it,  "  things  hard  to  be  understood,"  It  is  the  only  one 
which  lays  its  account  with  meeting  the  outspoken  enmity  of 
"  the  natural  man,"  and  seeks  its  reply  either  in  the  quiet 
principle,  "  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  man,  and  the 
weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men,"  or  in  the  stern  repres- 
sion, "  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  to  God  V 

But  while  this  system  renders  to  God  the  things  which  are 
God's,  it  is  abundant,  even  to  overflowing,  in  its  provisions  for  the 
restoration  and  blessedness  of  downfallen  humanity.  It  re- 
flects the  glory  of  God,  but  it  is  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  a  glory  full  of  grace  and  truth.  In  fact,  this  system  is 
but  a  counterpart  of  the  person  of  Christ,  for  while  the  person 
of  Christ  exhibits  the  majesty  of  God  in  connection  with  the 
tenderness  and  fellow-feeling  of  man,  so  does  the  Calvinistic 
system.  It  displays  justice  and  holiness  and  truth  the  most 
unbending,  with  grace  and  mercy  the  most  aljounding.  With 
one  breath  it  leads  the  soul  to  exclaim,  "How  unsearchable  are 
God's  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  Who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?" 
With  the  next  it  gives  expression  to  the  melting  apostrophe, 
"Oh,the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  Oh,  this  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  it  fills  earthen  vessels  with 
all  the  fulness  of  God  !"  This  system,  so  much  misrepresented, 
and  so  much  misunderstood,  is  the  only  one  which  fills  the 
human  soul  with  the  two  opposite  principles  of  fear  and  hope, 
and  which,  as  counterbalancing  forces,  can  alone  keep  that  soul 
in  the  middle  path  of  safety,  alike  removed  from  the  Scylla  of 
presumption  and  from  the  Charybdis  of  despondency.  It  is 
the  power  of  Godhead  working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,  and  it 
keeps  us  working  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  with 
trembling. 

All  other  systems  take  their  characteristic  features  by  look- 
ing at  the  things  of  salvation  from  man's  point  of  view,  and 
reducing  them  to  the  narrow  measurement  of  man's  thoughts 
and  man's  interests. 

Arianism  and  Socinianism  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  human 
reason,  by  explaining  away  the  special  and  mysterious  doc- 
trines, as  the  trinity  and  the  atonement.  Pelagian  ism  and 
Arminianism,  and  modem  Morisonianism,  again,  pander  to  the 
pride  of  human  will ;  and  to  exalt  man's  will,  would  deny  will 
to  God,  negativing  the  decrees  of  God,  and  nullifying  the 
Spirit's  influence  and  special  grace. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  pathological  divinity  which  a  time  of  re- 
ligious revival  awakens,  and  which  is  very  apt  to  deal  with  the 
feelings  and  frames  of  man,  so  as  hurtfuUy  to  hide  the  great 
things  of  God.  The  great  object  of  the  unskilful  theologian, 
or  rather  unskilful  practitioner,  is  at  such  a  time  to  bring 
peace  to  the  agitated  and  awakened  mind.  The  producing  of 
peace  is  the  main  point  sought,  and  from  a  secondary  end, 
which  is  its  legitimate  place,  it  is  raised  up  into  a  primary  end. 
This  the  soul  seeks  after  with  a  morbid  avidity.  The  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  employed  only  as  opiates  and  as 
mesmeric  agencies,  to  soothe  the  soul.  A  morbid  invalided 
spiritual  life  is  the  consequence.  The  spirit,  instead  of  being 
roused  to  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  Godhead,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  salvation  of  man,  and  by  beholding,  as  in  a  glass, 
this  glory  of  God,  is  itself  changed  into  the  same  image  in 
ascending  stages  of  glorious  contemplation  and  gracious  attain- 
ments, is,  on  the  contrary,  reduced  to  the  unhealthy  condition 
of  minutely  watching  and  registering  the  ebbings  and  the  flow- 
ings  of  its  own  feelings,  the  rising  and  the  falling  of  its  own 
tranquillity.  Thus  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  the  individual  be- 
comes the  chief  end  of  the  gospel ;  and  to  keep  this  alive,  all 
the  doctrines  and  exhibitions  of  the  gospel  are  plied  with  a 
restless  and  untiring  activity. 

We  have  thus  indicated  a  few  of  those  leading  systems  ot 
divinity,  and  have  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
Calvinistic  or  Pauline  system,  all  the  others  subordinate  the 
matters  that  concern  God  to  those  that  aifect  man.  But,  out- 
side all  systems  there  is  a  loose  religious  opinion  which  is  re- 
gulated by  no  defined  principles,  whose  shape,  "  if  shape  it  may 
be  called,  that  shape  hath  none,"  you  may  see  dimly  outlined 
in  the  floating  hterature  and  in  the  novels  of  the  day.  It 
is  the  world's  religion  which  exults  in  "  the  absence  of  all 
precision."  Its  characteristic  fancy  and  wish  is  that  God  should 
always  be  on  the  side  of  the  individual,  while  yet  the  individual 
may  not  be  on  God's  side,  that  God  should  hold  in  abeyance, 
or  even  reverse  the  leading  principles  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
government  to  meet  the  case  of  every  individual  as  it  may  turn 
up,  that  the  greater  should  serve  the  less,  that  the  Creator 
should  serve  the  creature,  that  the  rightful  sovereign  should 
stoop  to  the  rebel,  and  that  the  established  order  and  course  of 
law  should  be  suspended  at  the  convenience  of  the  criminal. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  these  views  of  the  world  that  you  find 
men  and  women  represented  by  each  other,  both  in  conversa- 
tion and  in  formal  biographies,  as  attaining  all  excellence,  as 
reaching  the  measure  of  perfection,  without  being  in  the  least 
indebted  to  the  recuperative  power  of  the  gospel.  So  far  as 
such  persons  are  concerned,  there  was  no  need  of  a  Saviour  at 
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all.  Christ  hath  died  in  vain.  Christ  profiteth  them  nothing, 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  need  his  aid.  Everything  with 
them  gets  right  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  agencies  of  the 
gospel,  such  as  redemption,  and  regeneration,  and  continued 
grace,  are  in  their  case  never  called  into  requisition.  Their 
virtue  and  their  safety  are  not  from  above,  they  are  from  them- 
selves— earth-born  and  earthy. 

In  real  life  you  find  persons  whose  religion  is  of  this  type, 
appealing  to  God,  but  it  is  with  the  view  of  getting  God's  help. 
It  is  that  God  may  do  them  a  service.  God  is  made  the  ser- 
vant. He  is  to  work  so  as  to  promote  their  honour  or  their 
advantage.  God  is  to  serve  man,  not  man  to  serve  God.  In 
novels  and  romances  you  often  see  this  more  vividly  illustrated. 
The  hero  or  heroine,  whose  sentiments  and  character  have  no 
sympathy  with  God,  is  brought  into  trouble,  when  God  is 
introduced  as  coming  most  markedly  to  their  relief  God's 
interposition  is  at  the  nick  of  time,  and  the  power  of  God  is 
placed  quite  at  their  service.  "  Folly  is  set  in  great  dignity. 
I  have  seen  servants  upon  horses,  and  princes  walking  as 
servants  upon  the  earth." 

We  might  specify  the  Sabbath  as  a  farther  illustration  of 
our  subject.  How  many  are  there  (and  those,  too.  Christians  by 
profession)  who  would  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  on 
the  ground  of  the  secular  advantages  which  it  brings  to  men, 
while  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  assertion  which  it 
makes  of  its  divine  authority,  and  of  its  demand  that  the  whole 
day  be  given  to  God.  They  do  not  hallow  it  as  the  Lord's 
day,  claimed  by  him  for  spiritual  service,  and  fenced  about 
by  the  sacredness  of  a  divine  commandment.  They  observe 
it,  and  plead  for  it  on  the  far  lower  ground  that  it  was  made 
for  man,  and  that  it  brings  temporal  blessings  in  its  train. 

But,  passing  on  from  this,  let  us  close  these  remarks  by 
calling  attention  to  the  noble,  the  princely,  the  God-like  art  of 
government,  for  as  such  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  spirit  of 
revelation  itself.  Speaking  of  those  who  are  invested  with  the 
powers  of  government,  revelation  addresses  them,  "  I  said.  Ye 
are  gods."  But  here,  too,  we  find  a  practical  ignoring  of  God's  law 
and  authoiity,  as  incompatible  with  the  progress  and  management 
of  human  affairs.  The  poet  Cowper's  saddening  reflection  is  felt 
to  be  true  :  "  It  is  ever  the  way  of  those  who  rule  the  earth,  to 
leave  out  of  their  reckoning  Him  who  rules  the  universe." 

There  are  three  ways  of  doing  this.  The  king  of  Prussia 
illustrates  one  of  them,  when  he  takes  the  crown  and  puts  it 
on  his  own  head,  and  says,  "  I  receive  this  crown  from  God." 
Please,  your  majesty  !  when  God  bestows  anything,  he  always 
has  respect  to  the  legitimate  medium  of  communication.  God 
himself  is  the  source  of  all  government,  but  the  medium  of 
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conveying  the  power  of  government  is  the  people  or  nation 
who  are  to  be  governed.  The  source  connects  with  the  medium, 
and  the  medium  conveys  it  to  the  possessor.  But  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  medium  is  overlooked  and 
overstepped,  we  may  be  left  to  doubt  the  rightfulness  of  the 
transmission.  The  truth  is,  this  Prussian  monarchial  device  is 
nothing  else  but  a  transparent  plan  for  consecrating  absolutism, 
and  enabling  a  man  to  reign  by  the  freedom  of  his  own 
sweet  will,  without  regard  to  those  constitutional  checks  and 
limitations  which  are  necessary  to  all  safe  government. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  of  this  imposing  act  of  Prussian 
assumption,  we  have  the  Bunkum  orator  addressing  the  un- 
washed mob  as  the  sovereign  people,  the  source  of  all  authority. 
Here  the  medium  is  transmuted  into  the  source.  The  strand 
is  mistaken  for  the  spring.  The  pipes,  and  dirty  pipes  they 
often  are,  which  convey  the  water,  are  mistaken  for  the  well- 
head— the  fountain  which  boils  up  with  its  pure,  and  fresh, 
and  life-giving  waters. 

Of  an  higher  grade  than  either  of  these  two  are  the  sup- 
porters of  mixed  constitutional  government.  A  constitution 
which  the  growth  of  ages  has  matured  and  developed,  is  the 
idol  of  their  imagination.  This  constitution,  with  its  checks, 
and  counter-checks,  and  practical  anomalies,  is  their  all  in  all. 
Somehow,  nevertheless,  this  perfect  piece  of  machinery  occu- 
pies the  whole  foreground  of  vision,  and  shuts  out  from  their 
sight  the  great  moral  Governor,  and  the  unalterable  principles 
of  his  rule.  The  constitution  is  wrought  apart  from  the  God 
of  order  and  of  truth,  "  of  whom  is  all  power."  Crooked  shifts 
and  expediences  thus  come  into  play,  rather  than  the  principles 
of  an  upright  statesmanship.  Politics  take  the  place  of 
government.  For  the  sake  of  a  temporary  triumph,  and  of  a 
temporary  possession  of  office,  the  great  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  even  the  traditional  policy  of  the  party  are  over- 
borne and  trodden  in  the  dust.  Such  a  scene  is  at  present 
enacting  before  the  eyes  of  the  British  nation.  The  conserva- 
tive party,  the  boasted  guardians  of  protestantism,  and  the 
noisy  defenders  of  the  church,  are  leaguing  themselves  with 
the  ultramontanism  of  Rome,  both  on  the  continent  and 
in  Britain,  if  so  be  they  may  thus  influence  a  few  elections, 
and  secure  coveted  place  and  power  to  themselves. 

It  is  a  melancholy  survey  which  humanity  thus  presents, 
seeking  to  separate  itself  from  deity.  It  is  the  wind  blowing 
on  the  sea — one  uncertain  element  affecting  another — human 
passion  contending  with  human  interests — the  wind  blowing 
and  the  sea  raging,  without  any  reference  to  Him  whose  voice 
the  winds  and  the  waves  obey. 

The  great  lesson  has  yet  to  be  learned  upon  earth — then 
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shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  It  is  a  lesson  taught  by 
the  Spirit  often  by  the  discipline  of  sorrow  and  of  trial,  and 
after  much  struggling,  when  the  soul  of  the  individual  is  made 
subject  to  Christ.  It  is  a  lesson  which  churches  have  yet  to 
learn  in  its  length  and  breadth,  that  having  learned  it  them- 
selves, they  may  be  the  teachers  of  it  to  others.  "  So  the 
house  of  Israel  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,  from 
that  day  and  forward,"  (Ezek.  xxxix.  22).  It  is  a  lesson  which 
nations  have  yet  to  acquire,  and  blessed  are  they  who  are  the 
first  to  learn  it.  But  it  shall  be  taught  before  the  time  of  the 
end.  For  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring 
presents  ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea, 
all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve 
him.  Even  on  earth  humanitarianism  shall  strike  its  flag 
before  Jehovahism. 

The  glorious  manifestation  of  the  truth  shall  be  displayed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  universe  on  that  day — a  da}''  which 
knows  no  morr«w,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  and  when  the 
praises  of  a  ransomed  world  shall  be  given  to  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 


Art.  VI. — The  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism  of  Primitive 
aTid  Modern  Christianity. 

"When  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  twelve  the  warning,  "Take  heed, 
and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees," 
it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  them  rather  in  their  official  than 
their  personal  relation  to  himself,  rather  as  his  apostles  and 
ministers  of  his  word  than  as  ordinary  disciples  or  followers  ; 
for  this  warning  was  uttered  on  one  of  those  occasions  when 
he  took  them  apart  from  the  multitude,  and  when,  as  we  can 
hardly  doubt,  he  gave  them  special  instructions  to  qualify  them 
for  their  mission.  And  althougli  the  same  admonition  in  re- 
spect to  the  Pharisees  occurs  m  the  commencement  of  a  dis- 
course delivered  in  public,  as  recorded  by  St  Luke  (xii.  ] ),  the 
evangelist  expressly  states  that  it  was  particularly  directed  to 
his  disciples,  that  is,  the  apostles,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  audience  ;  and  it  is  also  in  close  connection  with  precepts 
and  encouragements  immediately  relating  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  apostolical  ministry. 

Examination  of  the  words  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  spoken,  is  in  favour  of  this  view 
of  their  peculiar  import.  Our  Lord  bid  his  apostles  beware  of 
the  "  leaven  "  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.     This  is  ex- 
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plained  by  St  Matthew  to  mean  their  "  doctrine,"  that  is,  their 
teaching,  the  opinions  which  they  maintained  and  the  practices 
which  they  inculcated  in  matters  of  reUgion.  The  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  differed  widely  from  each  other  both  as  to 
opinions  and  practices ;  but  all  the  recognised  instructors  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  at  that  time  belonged  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  parties,  or  rather  schools.  Our  Lord  warns  the 
apostles,  as  a  new  class  of  teachers,  against  any  connection  or 
affinity  with  either.  The  figure  employed  conveys  such  a  warn- 
ing in  a  very  emphatic  and  significant  manner.  Not  only  were 
his  apostles  not  to  adopt  the  teaching  of  either  the  Pharisees 
or  the  Sadducees,  but  they  were  to  regard  it  as  a  "  leaven,"  to 
beware  of  it  and  to  avoid  it  as  contaminating  and  infectious. 
The  trath  committed  to  them  would  be  c6rrupted,  and  the 
whole  character  of  the  religion  taught  by  them  changed,  by  the 
introduction  and  intermixture  of  Pharisaic  or  Sadduceean  error. 

The  history  of  the  church  in  its  earliest  and  latest  age  proves 
tike  necessity  of  the  warning,  and  testifies  to  the  divine  pres- 
cience of  him  who  uttered  it.  Christianity  did  suffer  corrup- 
tion from  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism  even  in  apostolic  times, 
and  the  effects  of  their  evil  leaven  are  evident  in  its  deteriora- 
tion and  debasement,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  visible 
church,  in  the  present  day. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  and  pre- 
valence of  these  two  systems  under  the  gospel  at  either  period, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to, contemplate  them  as  presented  to 
us  in  the  evangelic  record,  and  in  the  aspect  in  which  they 
were  actually  viewed  by  our  Lord  himself^  and  his  apastles, 
during  the  season  of  his  ministry.  Their  characteristics  are 
strongly  marked  by  the  denunciations  which  he  pronounced 
against  them.  These,  as  has  been  often  noted,  are  most  abun- 
dant and  most  severe  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees.  Those  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Pliarisees  which  were  condemned,  or  cen- 
sured, by  our  Lord  require  therefore  our  primary  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  term  "  doctrine,"  or  "  teaching,"  imme- 
diately reminds  us  of  the  fundamental  error  in  relation  to  the 
ground  and  method  of  religious  instruction  for  which  the  Phari- 
sees were  so  often  rebuked  by  the  great  Master.  They  taught 
by  tradition.  The  "  traditions  of  the  elders  "  were  regarded  by 
them  as  authoritative  interpretations  of  the  divine  law  and 
word.  Precepts  of  a  moral  and  ceremonial  nature,  existing 
only  in  a  traditional  form,  were  in  their  estimation  of  equal 
sanctity  and  obligation  with  those  expressly  inculcated  in  holy 
writ.  The  result  was  that  in  their  teaching  tradition  was  sub- 
stituted for  Scripture,  and  became  virtually  the  paramount,  or 
even  sole  authority.  Thus  they  nullified  and  contradicted  the 
infallible  record  of  God's  will ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  re- 
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ligion  and  worship  itself  became  in  God's  sight  a  nullity  and  a 
lie.  Because  they  had  "  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none 
effect"  by  their  tradition,  therefore  God  said  of  them,  "In  vain 
do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men." 

The  traditionary  code  wab  a  ^^y^tematic  violation  of  the  solemn 
injunction  delivered  to  Israel  through  their  great  lawgiver,  "  Ye 
shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither 
shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it."  This  code  relaxed  greatly 
the  obligations  of  the  moral  law,  evading  or  even  dispensing 
with  some  of  its  strictest  enactments,  and  reducing  all  neces- 
sary obedience  to  the  outward  act,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
unduly  exalted  the  importance  of  the  ceremonies  enjoined  in 
the  ritual  law,  and  added  largely  to  their  number.  Hence  the 
traditionist  was  led  to  believe  and  to  teach  that  a  partial  and 
qualified  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  would  suffice  for  his 
justification  before  God,  and  that  by  a  minute  attention  to  the 
details  of  positive  ordinances,  and  a  multiplication  of  cere- 
monial performances  beyond  the  actual  requirements  of  his 
code,  he  might  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  sanctity,  and  establish 
for  himself  a  claim  of  merit.  Thus  self-righteousness  became 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Pharisees.  They  "justified  them- 
selves," they  were  "  the  righteous  who  needed  not  repentance," 
the  righteous  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  men,  who  were  "  sinners." 
They  "  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and 
despised  others." 

Connected  with  the  formalisni  which  was  the  basis  of  their 
self-righteousness  was  a  severe  asceticism,  which  elevated  it 
into  spiritual  pride.  Their  fasts,  both  ritual  and  self-imposed, 
were  frequent  and  long-continued,  and  they  practised  numerous 
austerities  of  other  kinds.  Traces  of  these  are  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  A  large  portion  of  the  early  Talmudical 
writings  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  their  rules  and  methods 
of  self-mortification. 

The  Pharisees  were  very  sternly  reproved  by  our  Lord  for 
ostentation  and  parade  in  religion.  They  performed  in  public 
those  religious  duties  the  very  nature  of  which,  rightly  under- 
stood, required  retirement  or  secrecy.  They  loved  to  pray 
standing  in  the  synagogues,  or  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
They  sounded  a  trumpet  before  them  when  they  gave  alms. 
Christ  enjoined  upon  his  disciples  an  opposite  course  of  conduct 
both  in  prayer  and  almsgiving. 

Another  subject  of  our  Lord's  censure  in  relation  to  their 
devotional  practices  was  the  excessive  length  of  their  prayers. 
We  must  understand  him  to  be  speaking  of  their  habitual,  daily 
prayers,  those  in  offering  which  they  were  seen  of  men  ;  for  he 
charges  them  with  making  them  long  "for  a  pretence,"  or  show. 
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Probably  they  were  the  prayers  of  their  public  services.  Jesus 
did  not  mean  to  condemn  protracted  supplication  in  private,  or 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  since  he  himself  gave  the  example 
of  spending  the  whole  night  in  prayer  to  God.  What  he 
chiefly  intended  to  rebuke  was,  doubtless,  the  assimilation  of 
the  prayers  of  the  Pharisees  to  those  of  the  heathen  in  the  use 
of  "  vain  repetitions,"  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  gross  error  of 
thinking  that  they  should  be  "  heard  for  their  much  speaking." 

The  Pharisees  attached  great  importance  to  dress,  and  to 
badges  borne  on  the  person,  as  indicative  of  religious  distinc- 
tion. They  "  made  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarged  the 
borders  (or  fringes)  of  their  garments,"  perverting  in  both  in- 
stances the  divine  word  :  in  the  first,  insisting  upon  the  literal 
interpretation  of  a  command  which  was  clearly  to  be  understood 
figuratively  and  spiritually  ;  and  in  the  second,  availing  them- 
selves of  a  ceremonial  precept  to  establish  their  doctrine  of 
supererogatory  and  meritorious  obedience.  Both  practices  were 
also  an  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exaggerated 
and  parodied  the  symbolism  which  was  really  characteristic  of 
the  dispensation  under  which  they  were  placed. 

Akin  to  their  regard  for  ritual  and  emblematical  costume, 
was  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  buildings  esteemed 
sacred,  their  zeal  for  their  decoration,  and  their  practice,  pro- 
bably their  invention,  of  commemorative  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. They  "  built  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnished 
the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous."  This  custom  arose  out  of 
their  atfected  reverence  for  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  fonner 
days.  They  took  to  themselves  credit  and  merit  for  labours 
and  expense  incurred  in  their  honour,  while  they  cherished  the 
very  spirit  of  superstition,  and  hostility  to  the  truth,  which  had 
animated  their  persecutors. 

"The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,"  said  our  Lord,  "sit  in 
Moses'  seat."  In  these  words  he  acknowledged  their  possession 
of  a  legitimate  authority.  They  were  the  recognised  and  offi- 
cially accredited  teachers  of  the  people,  and  ministers  of  the 
word.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  he  so  designated  them,  he 
charged  them  with  an  undue  exaltation  of  their  order  and 
office.  They  "  loved  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called 
of  men  Rabbi  and  Father ;"  that  is,  they  encouraged  the  ten- 
dency of  the  masses,  always  observable  in  times  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  to  pay  homage  to  spiritual  authorities.  They 
"  loved  the  uppermost  places  at  feasts,  and  the  cliief  seats  in 
the  synagogues  ;"  in  other  words,  they  manifested  a  desire  to 
assert  a  precedence  for  the  ministerial  or  ecclesiastical  above 
evary  other  order  in  society. 

Although  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Bignification  usually  assigned  to  their  party  name — Pharisees, 
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viz.,  Separatists,  as  if  indicative  of  their  assumption  of  spiritual 
distinction  and  superiority,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  held  in 
contempt  and  aversion  all  who  were  not  of  their  community  or 
school  Hence  their  language  concerning  the  Jewish  populace, 
"  This  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law  are  cursed."  Hence, 
too,  their  evident  disposition  to  regard  the  Galileans  as  an  in- 
ferior class  of  religionists,  and  their  extreme  abhorrence  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  refusal  to  admit  them  to  ordinary  social  inter- 
course. Exclusiveness  and  intolerance  were  very  decided  and 
distinffuishiuo:  features  of  their  character. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  exhibition  of  a  temper  so  unami- 
able  and  repulsive,  they  enjoyed  great  popularity.  It  is  possible 
that  their  very  harshness  and  severity  may  have  contributed 
to  this  effect  by  enhancing  the  general  estimation  of  their 
sanctity.  Their  credit  and  favour  with  the  people  were,  how- 
ever, more  probably  due  to  the  doctrine  which  they  taught  re- 
specting the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  the  Jewish  race  as  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Abraham.  They  held  that  all  Israelites, 
in  virtue  of  their  birth  in  the  sacred  family  of  the  great  patri- 
arch, were  the  objects  of  the  divine  favour,  inheritors  of  the 
promises  and  t)lessings  of  the  covenant,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  indefeasibly  and  eternally.  And  the  claim  arising 
from  birth  was  ratified  by  the  seal  of  circumcision,  which,  com- 
pleting their  title  to  a  beneficial  interest  in  Moses  as  well  as 
Abraham,  made  assurance  doubly  sure.  It  was  in  stern  and 
vehement  refutation  of  this  doctrine  that  the  Baptist  denounced 
the  Pharisees  and  the  multitude,  though  the  actual  children  of 
Abraham,  as  a  "  generation  of  vipers,"  bade  them  abandon  all 
hopes  of  salvation  founded  on  their  genealogy,  and  even  seemed 
to  question  the  possibility  of  their  escape  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Thus  early  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  were  men 
taught  the  falsehood  and  the  danger  of  the  system  which  re- 
presented their  spiritual  relation  to  God,  and  the  possession  of 
his  grace,  as  dependent  upon  a  succession  and  a  ceremony. 

The  moral  teaching  of  the  Pharisees,  though  professedly 
founded  upon  the  law  of  God,  was  confused  and  debased  by  a 
subtle  casuistry.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  found  in 
the  distinctions  which  they  drew  between  different  kinds  of 
oaths,  according  to  which  some  were  entirely  destitute  of  valid- 
ity, imposing  no  obligation  upon  the  conscience  of  the  swearer. 
The  principle  of  these  distinctions  is  not  very  intelligible.  But 
that  which  absolved  a  man  from  guilt  in  breaking  his  word 
could  not  differ  much  from  the  principle  of  mental  reservation. 
Again,  the  question,  "  Which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the 
lav/  ■?"  addressed  by  one  of  them  to  our  Lord,  indicates  that 
not  only  was  the  scale  of  merit  in  keeping  the  commandments, 
but  the  scale  of  guilt  in  transgressing  them,  a  subject  of  dis- 
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cussion  among  their  chief  rabbis,  and  gives  countenance  to  the 
opinion  that  they  were  the  inventors  of  the  pernicious  distinc- 
tion between  mortal  and  venial  sins. 

According  to  St  Luke,  on  the  occasion  on  which  our  Lord 
cautioned  his  disciples  against  "the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees/' 
naming  them  alone,  he  explained  that  by  their  leaven  he  meant 
"  hypocrisy."  His  words  were,  "  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy."  And  "  hypocrites "  is  the 
appellation  by  which  he  constantly  stigmatises  them  in  his  re- 
bukes. But,  from  the  topics  of  the  discourse  which  followed 
that  caution,  and  from  the  subjects  of  the  rebukes  thus  pre- 
faced, we  gather  that  the  signification  of  the  term  "  hypocrisy," 
as  applied  to  them,  is  not  to  be  limited  to  false  pretences  of 
goodness,  or  the  masking  of  moral  turpitude  by  an  appearance 
of  devotion.  Many  of  the  Pharisees  were  doubtless  chargeable 
with  hypocrisy  in  this  its  usual  sense.  But  the  word  must  be 
understood  as  strictly  applicable  to  their  doctrine,  that  is,  their 
teaching  and  peculiar  practices.  "  The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees," 
said  our  Lord,  "  is  hypocrisy."  His  evangelist,  Matthew,  tells 
us  that  by  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  he  meant  their  "  doc- 
trine."   Therefore  "  the  doctrine"  of  the  Pharisees  was  hypocrisy. 

The  word  accurately  describes  their  system.  It  was  essen- 
tially a  religion  of  externals  ;  all  outward  show,  a  hollow  sem- 
blance, without  the  substance  or  reality  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth.  It  was  a  series  of  delusions  practised  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  of  frauds  practised  upon  the  law  and  word 
of  God.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  Pharisees  were  unconscious 
of  the  character  of  their  religion,  and  were  self-deceived  :  like 
St  Paul,  when  one  of  them,  they  verily  thought  with  themselves 
that  they  were  maintaining  the  truth  of  God,  while  they  were 
exceedingly  zealous  for  the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  But  this 
was  no  excuse  for  them  when  the  errors  of  their  hearts,  and 
lives,  and  teaching  were  fully  exposed,  and  denounced  in  the 
plainest  terms,  by  the  lips  of  him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  and  with  an  authority  which  they  could  not  gainsay  nor 
resist.  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had 
not  had  sin,"  said  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  "  but  now  they  have 
no  cloke  for  their  sin."  "  If  ye  were  blind,"  he  said  to  them- 
selves, "  ye  should  not  have  sin  ;  but  now  ye  say.  We  see ; 
therefore  your  sin  remaineth,"  Solemn  words,  testifying  the 
insidious  nature  of  their  principles,  and  their  power  to  corrupt 
the  conscience  and  the  judgment,  strongly  enforcing  the  warn- 
ing addressed  by  him  to  his  apostles,  and  to  the  chui-ch  through 
them,  "  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  the  leaven — the  doctrine — 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy." 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  supply  such 
copious  materials  for  the  illustration  of  the  opinions  and  teach- 
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ing  of  the  Sadducees  as  those  which  we  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted in  giving  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees. 
Probably  the  reason  of  this  may  lie  in  the  nature  of  their  errors, 
which  were  those  of  defect  and  subtraction,  as  the  errors  of  the 
Pharisees  were  of  excess  and  addition.  It  is  certain  also  that 
they  were  not  so  zealous  as  the  Pharisees  in  promulgating  their 
creed,  were  a  far  less  numerous  party,  and  found  but  little 
acceptance,  and  consequently  did  little  mischief,  among  the 
people.  The  heretical  tenets  by  which  they  were  distinguished, 
according  to  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  gospels,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  were — disbelief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  that  is,  of 
any  spiritual  beings  except  God  and  men.  But  we  have  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  Sadducees  of  our  Lord's  time  renounced 
belief  not  only  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  has  been  asserted  that  they  disallowed  the  divine 
authority  of  all  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the 
Pentateuch.  But  this  statement  is  unsupported  by  any  direct 
external  evidence  ;  nor  has  it  any  foundation  in  their  known 
opinions.  Their  unbelief  in  the  existence  of  angelic  beings  was 
as  contradictory  Lo  the  facts  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses  as 
to  any  other  portion  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  yet  they  cer- 
tainly admitted  the  inspiration  of  those  books,  since  our  Lord 
argued  out  of  them  with  Sadducees  in  favour  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. We  may,  however,  discover  in  this  article  of  their  no- 
creed — the  denial  that  there  is  any  angel  or  spirit — connected 
with  their  acceptance  of  the  Pentateuch  as  inspired,  the  nature 
of  their  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  written  word.  They 
must  have  claimed  the  liberty  of  setting  aside  the  historic  reality 
of  the  supernatural  occurrences  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
therefore  of  attaching  what  degree  of  credibility  they  pleased  to 
any  of  its  narrations.  They  may  have  resolved  the  facts  stated 
in  the  Old  Testament  histories  into  allegories,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  they  may  have  considered  them  as  myths  or  fables, 
the  divine  truth  of  which  lay  in  their  moral  significance  ;  but 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  could  have  acknowledged  them 
according  to  their  literal  and  popular  acceptation,  and  in  their 
professed  historical  character. 

Their  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  their  refusal  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  purely 
spiritual  beings,  indicate  their  adoption  of  the  principles,  if  not 
of  the  system,  of  a  so-called  philosophy  which  had  been  long 
established  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  of  science  and 
literature,  and  which  in  later  times  has  become  prevalent 
under  the  titles  of  materialism  and  positivism.  It  is  that 
philosophy,  the  votaries  of  which   will  believe   nothing  but 
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what  is  attested  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  by  the  human 
experience  of  which  they  have  personal  cognizance  or  direct 
information.  And  since  those  senses  and  that  experience  attest, 
as  they  conceive,  the  existence  of  no  being  that  is  not  material 
or  organic,  and  of  no  action  which  may  not  be  accounted  for 
as  the  result  of  a  material  organization,  they  cannot  believe  in 
a  life  of  man  which  is  independent  of  the  functions  of  his  body, 
or  any  life  at  all  which  is  independent  of  a  corporeal  structure. 
The  Sadducees,  however,  did  not  adopt,  perhaps  did  not  per- 
ceive, the  final  and  inevitable  inference  from  their  principles. 
They  were  illogical  enough  to  profess  a  belief  in  one  essentially 
immaterial  and  invisible  Being. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Sadducean  school  are 
uncertain  and  conflicting.  But  they  agree  in  intimating  that 
its  system  of  doctrine  was  gradually  developed,  and  that  the 
earliest  of  its  heresies  was  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state  of  re- 
tribution. This  opinion  was  possible  to  those  who  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  it  was,  of  course,  ne- 
cessarily held  by  those  who  rejected  that  doctrine.  Hence  the 
Sadducees  had  always  been  partially,  and  were  in  their  latest 
phase  absolutely,  Secularists.  Man's  good  and  evil  were  limited 
to  this  world.  Each  individual  had  but  to  satisfy  himself  of 
what  was  good,  and  what  was  evil ;  and  then  it  would  be  his 
interest,  by  all  available  means,  to  pursue  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other.  Those  who  had  persuaded  themselves  that  virtue 
was  the  chief  good,  and  vice  the  chief  evil  in  human  life,  were 
strict  and  rigid  moralists,  at  least  in  theory,  and  correspond  to 
the  higher  order  of  Epicurean  philosophers.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  whom  it  appeared  that  pleasure  was  the  only  real 
good,  and  pain  and  suffering  the  only  real  evil,  were  as  licen- 
tious in  conduct  as  they  were  latitudinarian  in  principle.  They 
resembled  the  professors  of  the  later  and  popular  form  of  Epi- 
cureanism, and  were  probably  identical  with  the  Herodians  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  confusion  which  would  arise  from 
such  different  estimates  of  the  main  object  of  life  was  perhaps 
partially  rectified  by  a  kind  of  compromise,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  practical  standard  of  good  and  evil  should  be 
the  wellbeing  of  society.  This  appears  from  the  fact  stated  by 
Josephus,  that  the  Sadducees,  as  a  body,  were  very  severe  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  One  class  would  consider  it  due 
to  the  claims  of  truth  to  punish  those  who  v^ere  perverse  enough 
to  mistake  moral  evil  for  good.  And  the  other  would  perceive 
that  neither  would  society  hold  together  nor  could  their  own 
principles  be  possibly  acted  upon,  if  every  man  was  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  own  good  by  inflicting  evil  upon  his  neighbour.  Both 
would  represent  it  as  a  vindication  of  their  system,  when 
charged  with  removing  all  restriction  on  human  conduct  by  the 
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denial  of  retribution  in  a  future  state,  that  they  recognised,  and 
were  for  maintaining  very  strictly,  the  law  of  retribution  in  the 
present. 

In  entire  accordance  with  these  opinions  is  the  tenet  attri- 
buted to  the  Sadducees  by  Josephus,  that  man  is  in  his  actions 
and  character  entirely  free  from  all  direct  regulation  or  control  of 
Deity  ;  that  what  he  does,  and  what  he  is,  are  due  to  his  own 
choice  and  determination  alone.  Nor  could  they  believe  that 
God,  by  a  particular  providence,  superintended  all  human 
affairs.  We  recognise  here  again  the  doctrine  of  the  Epicureans, 
who  represented  the  gods,  in  whose  existence  they  professed  to 
believe,  as  far  removed  from  men,  exercising  no  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  individuals  or  of  society,  taking  no  part  in  the 
moral  or  physical  administration  of  the  world.  This  phase  of 
Sadduceeism  is  not  distinctly  alluded  to  in  the  gospels  ;  but  it  is 
very  possible  that  our  Lord  had  in  view  their  repudiation  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  providence  when  he  so  strongly  afiirmed 
it  by  declaring  that  "  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num- 
bered ;"  and  that  he  intended  to  meet  their  denial  of  God's 
continuous  action  in  the  management  of  all  things  by  the 
assertion,  that  "  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  our 
heavenly  Father." 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  and 
systems  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  as  they  existed  in  the 
Jewish  Church  during  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  historical  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
the  inquiry  into  their  immediately  subsequent  manifestations  ; 
their  contact,  collision,  or  conaection  with  Christianity  during 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles. 

The  warning  addressed  to  the  apostles,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,"  certainly  indicates,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  that  the  ddnger  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
doctrine  was  the  danger  of  infection  and  contamination.  It 
was  equivalent  to  a  caution  not  to  admit  in  any  degree  the 
intermixture  of  such  doctrine  with  their  own. 

Judaism,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was  the  source  of  the 
earliest  corruption  of  Christianity,  It  was  natural,  and  almost 
necessary,  that  this  should  be  the  case.  All  the  converts  to 
Christianity,  for  several  years  after  its  institution,  were,  but 
with  few  exceptions,  Jews,  or  professors,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, of  the  Jewish  religion.  Very  early  "  a  great  company 
of  the  priests  became  obedient  to  the  faith."  And  these  were 
not  only  ministers  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  but  teachers  of 
traditionary  Judaism.  When  the  gospel  was  preached  among 
the  Gentiles,  still,  everywhere,  the  Jews  who  believed  formed 
the  nucleus,  and  in  many  places  must  have  been  for  a  long 
time  the  majority,  of  the  Christian  community.     And  their 
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previous  possession  and  knowledge  of  the  only  existing  Scrip- 
tures, together  with  their  position  in  relation  to  the  divine 
covenants,  could  not  fail  to  secure  their  precedence  in  all 
things,  and  to  invest  their  opinion  with  the  character  of  autho- 
rity. We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  this  large  and 
important  portion  of  the  constituency  of  the  early  Church, 
should  retain  an  attachment  to  that  system  of  religion  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and  influence  extensively 
their  fellow  believers  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  adoption  of 
its  principles. 

But  if  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  Judaism  inter- 
mingled with  the  Christianity  of  the  apostolic  age,  we  must 
also  acknowledge  the  probability  of  its  exhibiting  itself,  in 
this  connection,  under  the  forms  of  Pharisaism  and  Saddu- 
ceeism. And,  as  the  party  of  tiie  Pharisees  was  by  far  more 
numerous  and  popular  and  zealous  than  that  of  the  Sadducees, 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  in  its  Christia,n  modification,  was  likely 
to  become  more  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Church  than 
its  opposite,  and  to  possess  a  stronger  hold  on  the  minds  of 
its  professors  and  disciples.  Such  anticipations  are  substan- 
tiated by  the  facts  which  disclose  themselves  to  our  notice  on  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  We  find  clear 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  both  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism 
in  the  Christian  Church,  as  Jewish  importations,  and  existing, 
as  they  did  in  the  Jewish  Church,  not  as  separate  sects  with 
independent  organizations,  but  as  opposite  schools,  charac- 
terised respectively  by  superstition  and  scepticism.  And,  of 
the  two  forms  of  error,  the  Pharisaic  was  the  more  sedulously 
promulgated,  and  the  more  widely  prevalent. 

Our  first  example  in  proof  of  these  statements  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  churches  in  Galatia,  as  presented  in  the  epistle 
addressed  to  them  by  their  evangelist  and  apostle,  St  Paul. 
It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  false  system  of  doctrine 
which  it  was  the  object  of  that  epistle  to  counteract  and 
denounce,  was  Judaism.  But  it  was  also,  imdeniably,  the 
Judaism  of  the  Pharisees.  The  principal  tenet  inculcated  by 
the  heretical  teachers  who  had  visited  Galatia  was  the  right- 
eousness of  human  merit,  justification  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  a  tenet  which  we  immediately  recognise  as  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Pharisaism  of  the  gospels.  It  had  met 
with  acceptance  among  the  Galatian  Christians,  had,  in  fact, 
been  adopted  by  them  as  a  primary  article  of  faith,  and  is  the 
error  which  St  Paul  designates  "  another  gospel  which  is  not 
another,"  and  to  oppose  which  be  employs  the  full  force  of 
his  inspired  reasoning  and  his  apostolical  authority.  Con- 
nected with  this  doctrine  was  the  requirement  that  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  should  submit  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as 
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essential  to  their  attainment  of  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  a  share  in  the  blessings  of  his  covenant ; — a  demand  iden- 
tifying these  Judaisers  with  the  party  which,  some  time  before, 
on  occasion  of  the  report  made  to  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  of 
the  conversion  of  Gentiles,  insisted  that  it  was  "  needful  to  cir- 
cumcise them,  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  law  of 
Moses."  This  party,  it  is  expressly  stated,  consisted  of  "  cer- 
tain of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  Avhich  believed." 

It  is  evident,  from  various  intimations  which  occur  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatian  churches,  that  their  perverters  had 
advanced  a  claim  of  permanent  spiritual  superiority  over  all 
Gentile  believers  in  favour  of  the  natural  descendants  of  the 
patriarchs.  "They  alone,  they  asserted,  enjoyed  as  a  birthright 
the  titles  of  Abraham's  seed,  heirs  of  promise,  children  of  God. 
This  principle  of  the  possession  of  peculiar  grace  in  virtue  of  a 
lineal  succession  marks  them  as  of  the  same  class  with  those 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  whom  the  Baptist  rebuked  for  main- 
taining it,  and  with  those  professed  believers  in  Christ  from 
among  the  Pharisees  of  his  time  who  boasted  to  him  that  they 
were  "  Abraham's  seed,"  and  "  were  never  in  bondage  to  any 
man,"  and  that  "  God  was  their  Father."  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  as  our  Lord  disallowed  every  one  of  their  claims, 
and  pronounced  them  to  be  the  children  of  the  devil,  so  St 
Paul  reverses  the  relative  position  of  Jews  and  Christians  with 
regard  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  affirms  the  spiritual  bond- 
age of  the  Jews,  and  threatens  the  Judaising  faction  with  that 
"  cutting  off,"  which  he  elsewhere  terms  "  delivery  to  Satan." 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  Pharisees, 
was  the  exaggerated  estimation  in  which  they  held  the  cere- 
monial ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  a 
belief  in  their  justifying  efficacy.  Among  these,  they  attached 
the  greatest  importance  to  sacred  seasons.  They  were  very 
careful  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  of  their  commencement  and 
termination,  and  to  determine  the  nature  of  their  observance. 
The  stringent  regulations  which  they  had  enacted  on  these 
points  were  some  of  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  the  most  galling 
bonds,  with  which  they  oppressed  the  consciences  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  introduction 
among  the  Galatian  Christians  of  a  calendar,  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Mosaic,  was  dueto  the  influence  of  Pharisaic  Judaism. 
This  was  considered  by  St  Paul  one  of  the  most  flagrant  per- 
versions of  their  Christianity.  He  directs  against  it,  perhaps, 
the  severest  rebukes  to  be  found  in  his  epistle.  "  How  turn  ye 
again,"  he  indignantly  asks,  "  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments where  unto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  ob- 
serve times,  and  months,  and  days,  and  years  :  I  am  afraid  of 
you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain." 
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We  discover  also,  in  the  apostle's  descriptions  of  the  Jewish 
party  which  had  marred  the  work  of  God  among  the  Galatians, 
the  exclusiveness,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  which  are  unmis- 
takeable  features  of  Pharisaism.  Those  persons  were  unques- 
tionably members  of  this  party,  who,  as  he  relates  in  the 
s3cond  chapter  of  his  epistle,  having  come  from  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  church  of  Antioch,  on  a  mission  evidently  of 
a  factionary  character,  so  far  intimidated  even  the  Apostle 
Peter,  that  whereas,  before  their  arrival,  he  had  held  social 
intercourse  with  Gentile  believers  on  terms  of  equality,  after 
their  coming  he  withdrew  and  separated  himself,  "fearing 
them  of  the  circumcision."  On  that  occasion,  a  complete  sever- 
ance appears  to  have  been  made  for  a  time  between  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  portions  of  the  church.  "  The  other  Jews,"  says 
St  Paul,  "  dissembled  likewise  with  Peter,  insomuch  that 
Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation"  {rf, 
vmx^leii).  Here  was  an  instance  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
acting  even  upon  apostles,  and  exhibiting  itself  morally,  as  well 
as  doctrinally,  under  its  leading  characteristic  of  hypocrisy. 
When  union  was  restored,  and  the  erring  apostle  reclaimed  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty  by  the  remonstrance  which  St  Paul  addressed 
to  him,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Peter  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  remembered,  as  on  another  memorable  occa- 
sion, the  warning  words  of  his  Master,  and  to  have  resolved 
that  henceforth  he  would  "  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pha- 
risees," in  his  own  doctrine  and  practice,  and  guard  the  church 
against  it  in  the  teaching  of  others.  He  gave  a  signal  proof 
of  his  complete  recovery  from  his  temporary  seduction  into 
Pharisaism,  by  his  subsequent  assertion  of  the  rights  of  Gentile 
believers  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem.  The  spirit  of  exclusive- 
ness with  which  the  presence  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  had,  for  a 
short  season,  infected  the  church  at  Antioch,  manifested  itself 
actively  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Judaisers  in  Galatia.  "  They 
zealously  affect  you,"  says  St  Paul  to  the  Gentile  constituency 
of  that  church,  "  but  not  well,"  that  is,  dishonourably ;  "  yea, 
they  would  exclude  you,  that  ye  might  affect  them."  He 
means,  that  they  were  prepared  to  deny,  perhaps  had  already 
denied,  the  church  membership  of  all  who  would  not  conform 
to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  shutting  them  out  from  church  com- 
munion, as  well  as  social  intercourse,  in  order  to  intimidate 
them  into  compliance  with  their  requirements.  Thus  we  per- 
ceive a  striking  affinity  between  these  troublers  of  the  church 
and  the  adversaries  of  whom  the  Lord  had  given  his  disciples 
warning,  who  should  "  separate  them  from  their  company/'  and 
"  cast  out  their  names  as  evil,"  and  exclude  them  from  worship 
and  the  sanctuary.     Who   can   doubt   that    these  had   been 
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Pharisees  in  their  former  state  of  unbelieving  Judaism,  and 
tliat  they  were  essentially  Pharisees  still  ? 

From  the  two  passages  of  the  epistle  just  considered,  it  ap- 
pears, further,  that  the  members,  or  at  least  the  leaders,  of  the 
faction  which  was  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  ordinances  upon  Gentile  Christians,  assumed  a  high 
authority,  and  were  anxious  to  secure  its  recognition.  It  was 
this  assumption  to  which  Peter  appeared  to  succumb  at 
Antioch,  when  he  separated  himself  from  the  Gentile  brethren, 
"fearing  them  of  the  circumcision,"  and  which  Paul  resisted 
at  Jerusalem,  when  he  would  not  allow  Titus  to  be  "  compelled 
to  be  circumcised,"  and  resolved  not  to  "  give  place  hy  suhjec- 
Hon,  no  not  for  an  hour,''  to  the  false  brethren  who  had  arro- 
gantly demanded  this  surrender  of  gospel  truth  and  liberty 
(Gal.  ii.  3-5).  And  the  assertion  of  the  apostle,  "  they  would 
exclude  you  that  ye  might  affect  them,"  shews  that  the  object 
of  the  threat  of  exclusion  was  to  induce  the  Galatian  Christians 
to  pay  court  to  them,  and  honour  them,  as  possessors  of  high 
privileges,  and  sole  teachers  of  the  truth.  Other  intimations 
occur  of  their  eagerness  to  secure  the  applause  and  submission 
of  men,  and  of  their  self-exaltation  as  the  official  representa- 
tives of  orthodoxy.  It  was  from  a  desire  "  to  make  a  fair 
show  in  the  flesh,"  that  they,  or  those  under  their  influence, 
tried  to  constrain  the  Galatians  as  a  church  to  adopt  the  rite 
of  circumcision  ;  they  "  desired  to  have  them  circumcised  that 
they  might  glory  in  their  flesh."  And  the  apostle,  doubtless, 
had  them  in  view,  when  he  wrote  the  admonition,  "  let  us  not 
be  desirous  of  vain  glory"  (Gal.  v.  26),  that  is,  "boastful  of 
vain  distinctions,"  and  when  he  uttered  the  severe  though 
simple  sarcasm,  "  If  a  man  think  himself  to  be  something 
when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself"  (Gal.  vi.  3).  Are 
not  these  the  same  in  character  with  the  Pharisees  who  loved 
salutations  in  the  market-place,  walked  in  long  robes,  took  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  delighted  in  being  called  of 
men  Rabbi  and  Father  ? 

It  is  1 3  be  remarked,  that  in  a  portion  of  the  epistle  which 
most  distinctly  indicates  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Jewish  disturbers 
of  the  Galatian  church,  and  which  contains  most  energetic 
.remonstrances  against  it,  the  apostle  employs,  in  a  proverbial 
form,  the  very  same  figure  which  occurs  in  the  caution  against 
the  Pharisees  addressed  to  the  disciples  by  our  Lord.  "  A 
little  leaven^  says  St  Paul,  "leaveneth  the  whole  lump." 
The  coincidence,  if  not  an  intentional  and  significant  allusion 
to  a  well-known  designation  of  Pharisaic  doctrine,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  similarity,  in  character  and  operation,  of 
whatever  doctrine  is  thus  represented,  to  that  which  the  Lord 
himself  had  already  ilenounced  under  the  same  emblem.     If 
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the  Christians  of  Galatia  were  in  possession  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing, as  we  have  it  recorded  in  the  gospels,  they  were  not  less 
likely  than  ourselves  to  be  reminded,  by  these  words,  of  the 
admonition,  "beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,"  nor  less 
likely  to  infer  from  them  that  the  apostle  connected,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  system  of  their  new  teachers  with  that  against  which 
the  church  had  been  prophetically  warned  by  its  divine  Master. 
At  a  later  period  in  the  ministry  of  St  Paul,  and  in  two 
churches  unconnected  with  the  church  of  the  Galatians,  or  with 
each  other,  we  find  indubitable  proofs  of  the  existence  and  the 
activity  of  the  Pharisaic  element  of  Judaism.  The  teachers 
at  Ephesus,  to  control  and  counteract  whom  the  apostle  placed 
Timothy  in  charge  of  that  church  when  he  departed  into  Mace- 
donia, were  unquestionably  Judaisers.  He  describes  them  as 
"  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law"  though  "  understanding 
neither  what  they  say  nor  whereof  they  affirm."  But  the  spe- 
cial warning  which  Timothy  had  to  address  to  them  was  directed 
against  "  giving  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies." 
iGid  he  himself  receives  a  caution,  intimating  the  infectious 
character  of  the  system  which  he  was  to  oppose,  when  he  is 
charged  to  "  refuse" — excuse  himself  from  hearing  (rrapaiThadai) 
— "profane  and  old  wives  fables."  These  anile  legends  are 
closely  in  affinity  with  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders,"  of  which 
the  Pharisees  in  our  Lord's  time  were  the  zealous  conservators 
and  propagators,  and  examples  of  which  abound  in  the  Tal- 
muds.  As  Christ  charged  the  Pharisees  with  having  "  made 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect"  through  their  tradition,  so  his 
apostle  connects  the  error  of  giving  heed  to  fables  with  the 
teaching  of  "  another  doctrine,"  one  different  from  that  which 
was  "  according  to  godliness."  As  he  reproached  the  Pharisees 
with  "omitting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment, 
mercy,  and  truth,"  while  they  adhered  to  their  own  traditions, 
so  St  Paul  describes  the  would-be  teachers  of  the  law,  and  pro- 
moters of  mythical  theology,  as  "swerving  from," — missing,  fail- 
ing to  apprehend  and  inculcate — love,  purity,  and  faith,  which 
are  the  ultimate  object  and  scope  of  the  gospel  commandment. 
In  the  epistle  to  Titus,  the  apostle  represents  the  "  gainsayers," 
the  "  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,"  who  infested  the 
Cretan  church,  as  especially  belonging  to  "  the  circumcision," 
and  explicitly  denounces  their  false  teaching  as  "  Jewish 
fables  and  commandments."  These  were,  most  certainly,  tra- 
ditions, and  interpretations,  and  additions  to  the  ceremonial 
law,  the  work  of  Pharisaic  rabbinism.  And  let  it  be  noticed, 
that  such  teachers,  like  their  brethren  in  the  Ephesian  church, 
are  considered  as  opponents,  "gainsayers,"  although  professing 
Christianity  ;  their  "  fables  and  commandments"  are  those  "  of 
men  who  turn  away  from  the  truth."     Thus  they  are  again 
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ideutified  with  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  who  were  rebuked  by 
our  Lord  for  rejecting  the  commandment  of  God  that  they 
might  keep  their  own  tradition,  and  to  whom  he  applied  the 
declaration  which  God  made  to  their  fathers,  "This  people 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips  ;  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 
Howbeit  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men." 

The  very  words  last  quoted  are  employed  by  St  Paul,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  to  express  the  traditionary  character 
of  the  mingled  Jewish  and  philosophic  system  which  some 
had  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  church  at  Colossse.  "  Why," 
he  asks,  "  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances,  after  the  commandments 
and  doctrines  of  men?"  This  coincidence  with  the  teaching 
of  his  Master,  in  the  actual  terms  of  rebuke,  is  striking  and 
instructive.  It  certainly  indicates  that  he  was  dealing  with 
the  same  class  of  opponents.  And  if  we  look  more  closely  into 
the  passage,  we  shall  discover  that  its  cautions  and  denuncia- 
tions are  levelled  against  opinions  and  practices  which  the 
gospels  represent  as  distinctly  Pharisaical.  The  apostle  thus 
exhorts  the  Colossian  believers  to  maintain  their  Christian 
liberty :  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath 
days."  Here  are  presented  the  same  subjects  which  supplied 
the  material  of  the  repeated  accusations  of  the  Pharisees 
against  our  Lord's  disciples,  the  grounds  on  which  they  at- 
tempted to  bring  them  into  bondage.  Soon  after,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  rigid  stringency  of  ceremonial  observance  on 
which  they  valued  themselves,  and  which  they  imposed  as  a 
burden  upon  others,  by  the  introduction  of  the  formula  or 
summary  of  their  code,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not." 
And  their  spirit  of  censoriousness,  and  their  readiness  to  con- 
demn, are  implied  in  the  admonitions,  "  Let  no  man  judge 
you,"  "  let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward," — pass  an  unjust 
decision  against  you  (xara/S^a^Sguirw).  Finally,  the  austerities 
and  self-mortifications  of  the  Pharisees,  those  affectations  of 
extreme  humility,  which  were  in  reality  exhibitions  of  extreme 
spiritual  pride,  are  perfectly  delineated  in  their  nature,  charac- 
ter, and  effects,  by  the  apostle's  concluding  representation  of 
the  asceticism  practised  by  the  false  brethren  at  Colossae, 
'"  Which  things  have  indeed  a  shew  of  will-worship  and  humility, 
and  neglecting  of  the  body,  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying 
of  the  llesh."  No  doubt  can  remain  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
true  designation  of  these  heretics,  and  of  their  doctrine.  They 
were  undeniably  members  of  the  Jewish  party  or  faction  in  the 
church.  They  were  traditionists.  They  were  ritualists.  They 
were  ascetics.  What  else  could  they  be  than  Pharisees  ?  And 
what  was  their  doctrine  but  that  leaven  of  Pharisaism  against 
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which  the  great  Prophet  and  Teacher  had  warned  his  disciples 
and  his  church. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  of  the  two  great  perversions  of 
the  religion  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Pharisaism  and  Saddu- 
ceeism, the  former,  as  the  more  popular,  and  the  more  zeal- 
ously propagated,  was  likely  to  diffuse  its  infection  more  widely 
than  the  latter  among  the  Jewish  professors  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Accordingly,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  no 
less  than  four  eminent  Christian  churches  this  phase  of  Juda- 
ism is  plainly  discernible  as  a  phase  of  Christianity,  discernible 
by  the  light  thrown  upon  it  for  its  detection,  exposure,  and 
condemnation.  And  throughout  the  apostolical  writings  indi- 
cations may  be  found  of  the  existence  of  Pharisaic  doctrine, 
and  of  the  Pharisaic  spirit,  in  more  or  less  prominent  forms. 
The  expectation  that  Sadduceeism  also,  or  sceptical  Judaism, 
would  manifest  itself  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  a  leaven  of 
error  imported  into  it  by  a  section  of  its  Jewish  members,  is 
fully  justified  by  facts  disclosed  to  us  in  the  epistolary  records 
of  the  New  Testament.  And  the  representations  given  in  the 
gospels,  and  the  Acts,  of  the  comparatively  small  extent,  and 
peculiar  and  limited  sphere  of  its  influence  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
are  in  a  remarkable  manner  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  of 
its  reappen ranee  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  exhibited  in  the 
epistles.  The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  in  Judea  was  inconsiderable 
for  number,  but  it  comprised  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in 
society,  and  in  the  priesthood.  The  prevalence  of  Christian 
Sadduceeism  is  discoverable  in  only  one  of  the  churches  to 
which  St  Paul  wrote  his  extant  letters,  but  in  a  church  which 
is  distinguished  above  almost  every  other  for  its  high  position, 
both  social  and  ecclesiastical,  for  its  religious  advantages  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  profusion  and  excellence  of  the  spi- 
ritual endowments  of  its  ministers.  This  was  the  Church  of 
Corinth. 

It  is  clear,  from  various  intimations  which  occur  in  the  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  evils  which  St  Paul  wrote 
to  reprove  and  correct,  were  principally  due  to  the  growth  of  a 
Judaising  faction,  the  origin  of  which  was  the  visit  of  certain 
teachers  of  the  JcAvish  race,  but  bearing  the  title  and  charac- 
ter of  Christian  ministers,  probably  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Apollos,  who  had  succeeded  St  Paul  in  the  administration  of 
the  church.  These  are  the  persons  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks 
in  the  second  epistle  (xl  22,  23),  when  he  asks,  "  Are  they 
Hebrews,  ....  Israelites,  ....  the  seed  of  Abraham,  .... 
ministers  of  Christ  V  Their  attempts  to  re-establish  the  legal 
dispensation  are  counteracted  in  the  contrast  which  he  draws 
between  "  the  letter"  and  "  the  spirit,"  "  the  ministration  of 
condemnation,"  and  "  the  ministration  of  righteousness,"  in 
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the  third  chapter  of  the  same  epistle.  They  had  evidently 
assumed  a  superiority  over  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  had  to 
some  extent  succeeded  in  getting  it  recognised  by  them.  "  Ye 
suffer,"  says  the  apostle,  "  if  a  man  bring  you  into  bondage,  if 
a  man  exalt  himself,  if  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face"  (xi.  20). 
The  offensive  conduct  here  described  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Judaisers  in  Galatia,  alluded  to  in  language  before  commented 
upon,  "  They  would  exclude  you,"  i.e.,  shut  you  out  from  church 
communion,  assume  the  right  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment upon  you,  "  that  ye  might  affect  them,"  i.e.,  pay  court  to 
them  as  spiritual  superiors  and  authorities.  The  doctrinal 
errors,  however,  which  had  sprung  up  among  the  Corinthians, 
and  which  we  cannot  but  attribute  to  the  agency  of  those  upon 
whom  the  apostle  charges  the  general  disturbance  of  the  peace 
and  faith  of  the  church,  were  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the  heresies  promulgated  by  the  Jewish  party  in  Galatia.  The 
false  teaching,  or  at  least  that  which  most  prevailed  at  Corinth, 
was  not  on  the  subject  of  justification,  but  on  the  subject  of 
the  resurrection.  Some  among  them  affirmed  that  there  was 
"no  resurrection  of  the  dead."  .And  it  was  against  the  denial 
of  this  prime  article  of  the  faith  that  the  apostle  directed  the 
energetic  reasonings  and  testimony  of  th^  concluding  portion 
of  his  first  epistle.  But  if  the  heresy  of  denying  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  was  imported  into  the  Corinthian  Church  by 
a  Jewish  party,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  party  was 
composed  of  persons  who  had  been  originally  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  understand  how  any,  in 
the  first  age  of  the  gospel,  after  having  acknowledged  them- 
selves converts  to  the  Christian  faith  through  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles,  and  while  maintaining  the  profession  of  belief 
which  they  had  made  in  their  baptism,  could  reject  or  renounce 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  the  difficulty  is 
diminished  when  we  discover  that  the  promulgators  of  this  ex- 
traordinary scepticism  were  Jews,  and  Jews  actually  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  a  reconstruction  of  Christianity  upon 
the  basis  of  previously  existing  Judaism.  We  remember  that 
there  was  a  system  of  Judaism  the  notorious  characteristic  of 
which  was  the  denial  of  the  resurrection,  and  we  conclude  that 
these  Jews  had  been  professors  of  that  system,  and  had  re- 
tained, or  relapsed  into,  their  former  special  heterodoxy.  As 
we  account  for  the  ethnical  forms  of  Gnosticism  by  the  Pla- 
tonic and  other  theories  held  by  the  early  Gnostic  teachers  be- 
fore their  conversion  to  Christianity,  so  may  we  most  reasonably 
attribute  the  first  appearance  of  heresy  on  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection  among  Jews  and  Judaisers,  calling  themselves 
Christians,  to  the  fact  of  their  previous  maintenance  of  such 
heresy  under  the  name  of  Sadducees. 

VOL.  XI. — ^NO.  XLII.  3  K 
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It  has  been  noticed  that  St  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Galatian 
Church,  employed  the  proverbial  saying,  "A  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  with  reference  to  the  Pharisaical 
doctrine  on  justification  which  had  been  introduced,  and  was 
prevalent  in  tliat  church  ;  and  we  ventured  to  affirm  tlie 
probability  that  this  figurative  expression,  if  not  suggested  by 
that  in  which  our  Lord's  caution  to  his  disciples  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  is  conveyed,  would  at  any  rate  have 
the  effect  of  recalling  it  to  the  remembrance  of  persons  familiar 
with  his  discourses,  and  so,  of  connecting  the  doctrine  opposed 
by  the  apostle  with  that  condemned  by  Christ.  The  same  saying 
occurs  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (v.  6-8),  not  incieed 
with  direct  reference  to  false  doctrines,  but  as  indicatin^fr  the 
corrupting  and  infectious  nature  of  licentiousness,  both  in 
practice  and  principle.  In  that  portion  of  the  epistle,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  apostle  denounces  and  confutes  the  erroneous 
teaching  of  the  Sadducean  Judaisers  on  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection,  he  distinctly  intimates  the  close  connection  be- 
tween their  doctrine  and  sensuality.  If  the  dead  rise  not,  we 
may  as  well,  he  implies,  adopt  the  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;"  and  immediately  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  contaminating  influence  of  such  a  principle, — "Be  not 
deceived ;  evilcommunicationscorrupt  good  manners"  (xv.  32, 33). 
Here  we  discover  the  same  association  between  disbelief  of 
the  resurrection  and  worldliness  and  carnality  of  life,  which 
was  practically  expressed  in  the  affinity  between  the  Sadducees 
and  Herodians.  And  we  are  reminded  that  what  our  Lord, 
according  to  one  evangelist,  designated  as  "  the  leaven  of  the 
Sadducees,"  according  to  another,  he  also  called  on  the  same 
occasion  "  the  leaven  of  Herod."  It  is  far  from  being  unlikely 
that  Sadduceeism  had  actually  produced  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  the  effects  which  the  apostle  evidently  considers  its 
natural  consequence,  that  to  its  influence  were  due  the  criminal 
indulgence  shewn  by  the  church  in  a  case  of  gross  libertinism, 
and  the  sensual  practices  with  which  many  were  chargeable 
(2  Cor.  xii.  31),  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  "  leaven  "  which 
was  in  process  of  leavening  the  whole  lump  with  licentiousness 
in  conduct,  following  close  upon  latitudinarianism  in  doctrine. 

Christian  Sadduceeism  had  a  hard  task  to  perform.  It  was 
opposed  both  to  the  national  belief  of  the  Jews  sustained  by 
many  remarkable  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  most  explicit  assertions  of  Christ,  as  reported  by 
his  evangelists  and  apostles ;  to  the  whole  gospel  revelation  of 
life  and  immortality ;  and  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  Christi- 
ia.nity, — the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  yet  its  profes- 
sors not  only  maintained  that  they  were  genuine  Christians, 
true  believers  in  the  gospel,  but  evidently  undertook  to  reform 
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Christianity  on  the  principles  of  reformed  Judaism.  Their 
position  was  only  tenable,  and  their  mission  only  practicable, 
by  the  application  to  gospel  promises,  and  gospel  histories,  of 
the  system  of  interpretation  by  which,  as  we  have  shown,  they 
must  have  explained  away  the  facts  and  statements  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  Old  Testament  generally,  which  were 
plainly  adverse  to  their  doctrines.  Whatever  they  did  not 
choose  to  receive  as  historically  or  literally  true,  they  resolved 
into  allegory  or  parable,  or  subjected  arbitrarily  to  a  process 
of  extravagant  spiritualisation.  That  such  was  their  treatment 
of  every  occurrence,  or  declaration,  which  might  be  appealed  to 
in  support  of  the  general  belief  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  a 
future  resurrection,  is  an  obvious  inference  from  the  language 
respecting  that  article  of  the  faith  attributed  to  two  Sadducean 
heresiarchs  by  St  Paul.  Hymengeus  and  Philetus,  he  says 
(2  Tim.  ii.  18),  "concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that 
the  resurrection  is  past  already."  They  must  be  understood 
to  have  asserted,  like  the  Marcionites  of  the  next  age,  that 
the  only  resurrection  promised  was  a  resurrection  from  error, 
ignorance,  and  sin  ;  and  probably  identified  the  resurrection, 
so  understood,  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  affirming, 
as  the  followers  of  Swedenborg  do  in  our  own  day,  that  we  are 
living  now  in  the  resurrection-state. 

St  Paul,  in  his  confutation  of  the  Sadducean  doctrines  which 
had  been  adopted  by  a  portion  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  insists 
that,  in  logical  consistency,  those  who  denied  the  general  resur- 
rection as  an  impossibility,  must  also  deny  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  with  it  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation  from  guilt 
and  condemnation  through  his  sacrificial  death  and  present  in- 
tercession. "  If  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ  raised  ;  and 
if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain  ;  ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins."  But  to  deny  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  to  deny  the 
historic  reality  of  his  person,  life,  and  actions  ;  for  his  resurrec- 
tion was  the  culminating  point  of  the  evangelic  and  apostolic 
testimony,  the  very  key-stone  of  the  arch,  without  which  the 
rest  of  the  structure  had  no  cohesion  or  unity.  The  intercourse 
which  the  "  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God"  held  with  Jesus 
during  his  mission  was,  as  they  asserted,  the  designed  founda- 
tion of  their  evidence  concerning  his  resurrection.  If  the  state- 
ments which  they  made  concerning  his  resurrection  were  false 
or  mythical,  their  statements  concerning  their  previous  inter- 
course with  him  must  have  been  of  the  same  character.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Judaisers,  who  had  too  successfully 
invaded  the  Corinthian  church,  consistently  rejected  both  the 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection  of  the  gospels  and  apostles.  In  his 
second  epistle,  St  Paul,  speaking  of  these  intruders,  says,  *'  If  he. 
that   cometh   preacheth   another    Jesus   whom   we   have   not 
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preached,  or,  if  ye  receive  another  spirit  which  ye  hare  not  re- 
ceived, or  another  gospel  which  ye  have  not  accepted,  ye  might 
well  bear  with  him'  (xL  4).  By  "another  Jesus,"  he  could  not 
mean  a  second  Jesus,  another  historical  personage  of  the  name, 
for  whom  their  trust  and  allegiance  were  claimed,  for  no  other 
Jesus  in  this  sense  ever  existed,  or  was  heard  of ;  bnt  be  naust 
mean  a  Jesus  other  than  he  preached,  Jesus  proclaimed  in 
quite  a  different  character  from  that  in  which  he  proclaimed 
him ;  that  is>  Jesus,  not  historical  but  mythical,  not  a  person  but 
a  doctrine,  not  a  reality  but  an  abstraction.  And  let  it  be 
observed,  that  he  represents  this  diversity  or  rather  contrariety 
to  his  own  teadiingin  their  proclamation  of  Jesus,  as  connected 
with  a  complete  revolution  in  the  principles  and  whole  substance 
of  religion.  He  certainly  implies  that  the  same  teaching  which 
set  forth  "  another  Jesns,"  would  also  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  received  by  the  Corinthians  from  himself,  and 
propose  a  scheme  of  Christianity  altogether  opposite  to  that 
which  they  had  thankfully  embraced  on  his  introduction.  Like 
the  Pharisaic  seducers  of  the  Galatian  church,  these  Sadducees 
taught  "  another  gospel"  which  was  "  not  another,"  but  a  mere 
perversion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 

It  is  probable  that  the  party  which  adopted  these  mythical 
or  sceptical  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,,  the 
person  of  Jesus,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  was  the  fourth  of  those  into  which  the  church 
of  Corinth  was  divided — the  party,  the  watchword  of  which  was 
"  I  am  of  Christ."  For,  evidently,  this  party  asserted,  by  the 
title  which  it  assumed,  its  independence  of  apostolic  teaching, 
or  of  any  derived  and  secondary  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  opposed  to  those  who  i^anged  themselves  under  the  names 
of  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Cephas.  It  appears  to  have  claimed  for 
its  leaders,  or  perhaps  for  all  its  members  individually,  an  im- 
mediate connection  with  Christ,  a  revelation,  or  mission  directly 
from  him,  and  if  so,  may  be  represented  by  the  persons  whom, 
in  the  second  epistle,  St  Paul  designates,  "  false  apostles,  deceit- 
ful workers,  transforming  themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ." 
But  those  of  whom  he  thus  speaks  are  doubtless  the  same  with 
the  preachers  of  "  another  Jesus,"  "  another  Spirit,"  **  another 
gospel,"  to  whom  he  had  made  allusion  just  before. 

The  system  of  this  party  may  be  regarded  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  pure  spiritualism,  or  idealism,  which  denied  and  dis- 
pensed with  all  personality  and  matters  of  fact  in  reference  to 
objects  of  faith.  It  preceded,  and  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Docetae,  which  accounted  for  the  incarnation  and 
the  crucifixion  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  phantasmal  illusion.  The 
*'  false  apostles,"  "  deceitful  workers,"  "  ministers  of  Satan,"  who 
proclaimed  "  another  Jesus"  in  Corinth,  are  certainly  of  the 
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same  order  of  misbelievers  with  the  "  false  prophets,"  "  de- 
ceivers," and  "  antichrists,"  spoken  of  by  St  John  at  a  much 
later  period,  who  "  confessed  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,"  and  who  are  generally  understood  to  have  been  either 
Docetse,  or  tlieir  immediate  predecessors.  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  how  the  "  false  apostles"  disposed  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  true  apostles  to  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  interpreted  it  philosophically, 
or  represented  belief  in  it  as  unnecessary  and  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, than  that  they  met  it  with  explicit  contradiction.  The 
indecisive,  uncertain,  negative  character  of  their  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  may  very  well  be  understood  to  be  referred  to 
by  St  Paul,  when,  in  the  commencement  of  his  second  letter  to 
the  Corinthians,  he  calls  them  to  witness  that  "  the  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  proclaimed  among  them  by  himself,  and 
Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,  was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  was 
yea."  And  he  perhaps  alludes  to  their  attempts  to  mystify 
and  explain  away  the  chief  facts  of  the  gospel,  when  he  warns 
Timothy,  in  his  first  epistle,  to  "  avoid  the  profane  and  vain- 
babblings  and  oppositions  of  the  falsely  named  science,"  for 
under  the  same  term  "  profane  vain-babblings"  he  includes  in 
the  second  epistle  the  heresy  of  Hymenseus  and  Philetus,  in 
asserting  an  already  past,  that  is,  a  spiritual,  resurrection, — a 
piece  of  scepticism  which,  as  we  have  shown,  must  have  in- 
volved the  similar  treatment  of  other  truths,  and  those  of  a 
historical  nature.  We  may  remark,  that  the  expression  "  pro- 
fane vain-babblings  of  science,"  is  singularly  applicable  to  a 
system  which  would  sacrilegiously  convert  a  divine  revelation 
of  facts  into  a  theory  of  empty  abstractions,  and  substitute  an 
idealistic  philosophy  for  the  gospel.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  same  apostle  forewarned  the  Colossians  against  a 
"  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  which  was  "  not  after,"  that  is, 
was  opposed  to  Christ,  and  in  direct  antagonism  to  which  he 
places  the  cardinal  doctrine,  that  in  Christ  "  dwelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  godhead  bodily." 

The  supposition  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  Church  of 
Corinth  which,  doubted  the  personality  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
rejected  the  historic  basis  of  Christianity,  is,  we  think,  a  rea- 
sonable inference  from  the  one,  and  a  necessary  inference 
from  the  other,  of  the  only  two  positive  statements  of  erro- 
neous teaching  which  occur  in  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
Admitted  on  the  testimony  of  these  passages,  it  is  corroborated 
by  many  others,  to  which,  striking  and  energetic  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  the  existence  of  such  a  heresy  adds  no  small 
amount  of  signification,  pointedness,  and  power.  Foremost 
among  such  passages  are  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  first 
epistle,  which  contain  the  most  remarkable  reiteration  of  the 
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name  of  our  Lord  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  apostolical 
writings,  the  name  occurring  in  its  various  permutations  ten 
times  in  as  many  verses,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mark 
most  emphatically  the  reality,  personality,  and  oneness  of  the 
object  of  Christian  faith,  hope,  and  love.  We  come  next  to 
the  strong  and  repeated  assertion  of  Christ  crucified  as  the 
simple  single  subject  of  the  gospel  proclamation,  including  the 
apostle's  disclaimer  of  the  use  of  philosophical  language  in 
preaching,  on  the  ground  that  by  such  a  practice  the  cross  of 
Christ  would  be  made  of  non-effect  (xivcad^),  be  deprived  of  its 
substantial  real  character,  become  a  mere  emptiness,  an  ab- 
straction, a  non-entity.  It  is  in  the  way  of  caution  to  the 
teachers  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry  of  the  word 
at  Corinth,  that  he  envmciates  that  grand  elementary  proposi- 
tion, "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ."  He  states  it  as  the  principal  proof  of 
his  apostleship,  that  he  had  "  seen  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  ;" 
that  is,  had  received  his  commission  directly  and  personally 
from  him.  In  opposition  to  those  who  imputed  carnality  to 
him,  implying  a  contrast  probably  with  their  own  spirituality, 
and  who  are  certainly,  as  the  context  shows,  members  of  the 
party  which  preached  "  another  Jesus"  (2  Cor.  x.  2.-xi.  4.),  he 
represents  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  apostolical  functions 
as  "casting  down  imaginations  (Xo/zojaoys,  reasonings,  philosophi- 
cal perversions  of  the  truth),  and  every  high  thing  which  exalt- 
eth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  cap- 
tivity every  thought  {-zav  v6rj/j,a,  every  opinion  or  notion,  every 
ambitious  and  antagonistic  display  of  intellectualism),  to  the 
obedience  due  to  Christ."  In  the  same  connection, — indeed,  in 
the  very  next  paragraph, — he  addresses  evidently  to  the  same 
class  of  opponents  a  very  remarkable  challenge  :  "  If  any  man 
trust  to  himself  that  he  is  Christ's,  let  him  of  himself  think 
this  again,  that,  as  he  is  Christ's,  even  so  are  we  Christ's  ;"  that 
is,  if  any  man,  on  the  ground  of  a  spiritual  intuition,  lays  claim 
to  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christ,  let  him,  in  virtue  of  that  intui- 
tion, acknowledge  that  I  (who  have  independent  testimony  to 
the  fact)  am  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ.  Lastly,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  heresy  which  revolted  against  the  idea  of  the  Christ 
of  our  belief  being  the  actual  person  who  underwent  the  agony 
and  humiliation  of  the  cross,  and  which  laid  claim  to  spiritual 
enlightenment  and  perceptions  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's 
personality,  contributes  some  degree  of  elucidation  to  the  dijfi- 
cult  language  in  which  the  apostle  proposes  his  double  crite- 
rion of  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  No  man  speaking 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed,  and  no  man  can 
say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (1  Cor. 
xii.  3)     The  man  who  in  his  doctrine  repudiates  the  personal, 
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historical  Saviour,  Jesus  the  Son  of  man,  is  utterly  destitute  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  while  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  man,  as  Lord  of  all,  can  only  proceed  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  words  are  a  precise  parallel  to  those  of 
St  John,  "  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God  ;  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God."  The 
errors  for  the  detection  and  expulsion  of  which  the  two  apostles 
proposed  these  canons  were  almost  identically  the  same.  And 
indeed  it  may  be  safely  afiirmed,  that  the  doctrinal  and  polemi- 
cal portions  of  the  first  epistle  of  St  John,  and  of  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  defence 
of  the  same  great  truth — the  personal  manifestation  of  the  Son 
of  God  for  the  purpose  of  atonement  and  redemption. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  direct  object  or  bearing  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  passages  adduced,  the  general  state- 
ment which  our  investigation  entitles  us  to  make,  will,  Ave 
trust,  appear  indisputable,  namely,  that  false  teaching  of  a  scep- 
tical character  existed  in  the  apostolic  age  ;  that  it  is  first  dis- 
cernible in  the  Church  of  Corinth  ;  that  its  promulgators  were 
Jews  baptized  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  ordained 
as  Christian  ministers  ;  and  that  the  origin  of  this  early  scep- 
ticism, and  the  nature  of  its  principal  docti^ne  (denial  of  the 
resurrection),  designate  it  as  not  only  essentially,  but  distinct- 
ively, and  almost  avowedly,  Sadduceeism. 

The  proof  that  the  warning  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  the 
apostles,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees," 
was  intended  for  the  guidance  and  protection  of  his  church, 
not  only  during  his  ministry  upon  earth,  but  in  a  subsequent 
period  or  periods  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  clearly  and  closely  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  church  in  after  time.  This  fact  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  estabhshes  the  divine  prescience  of  the  warning,  and  so 
becomes  a  not  unimportant  testimony  to  the  truth  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  record  which  ascribes  it  to  the  author  of  Christianity. 
We  have  seen  that  doctrines  very  distinctly  Pharisaic  and 
Sadducean  in  their  source  and  character  were  taught  in  the 
apostolic  age,  and  were  met  by  apostolic  rebukes,  which  breathe 
,the  spirit,  and  echo  the  language,  of  the  solemn  admonition  of 
the  great  Master  as  reported  by  the  evangelists.  In  the  sub- 
apostohc,  or  ante-Nicene  period,  many  of  the  numerous  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  which  are  known  under  the  general  names 
of  Gnosticism  exhibit  the  same  doctrines  in  various  modifica- 
tions and  combinations.  The  Nicene  age,  during  which  the 
church  was  in  a  great  measure  purged  from  the  heathen  element 
of  Gnosticism,  witnessed  the  development  of  the  Jewish.  Catho- 
lic Christianity  became  a  system  of  belief  and  practice  the  chief 
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characteristics  of  which  are  unquestionably  Pharisaic.  And  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Saddacees  bad  but  too  faithful  a 
representation  in  Arianism.  The  Romish  Church  is  notoriously 
and  ostentatiously  in  all  outward  things  a  reproduction  of 
Judaism;  and  a  very  cursory  examination  of  its  tenets  and 
ritual  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  its  Judaism  is  of  the  Pharisaic 
form.  And  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  great  apostasy,  and  especially  in  the  age  just  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation,  the  Sadducee  was  often  found  occupying 
high  places,  sometimes  even  the  highest,  in  the  nominal  church. 
The  Reformation,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  the 
Pharisaic  element  of  popery — its  superstition,  exhibited  the 
usual  effect  of  a  reaction  in  the  production  of  the  opposite  or 
Sadducean  error,  scepticism.  Formal  expression  was  given  to 
this  extreme  antagonism  to  the  predominating  corruption  of 
Christianity,  in  the  truly  Sadducean  heresy  of  the  Socini,  and 
in  some  of  the  sects  and  systems  which  may  be  classed  under 
the  title  of  protestant  mysticism.  Sadduceeism,  keeping  up  its 
traditional  character  of  a  separate  profession  or  persuasion,  has 
its  dogmatic  and  denominational  embodiment  in  Unitarianism. 
Regarded  as  a  "  leaven,"  that  is,  not  as  having  a  distinct  visible 
existence,  but  operating  as  a  diffusive  contaminating  principle 
and  influence,  it  is  detected  in  the  neology  or  rationalism  of  the 
continental  protestant  churches. 

But  perhaps  no  circumstances  of  the  Christian  church,  or  of 
any  portion  of  it,  have  ever  more  closely  approximated  to  those 
apparently  contemplated  in  the  terms  of  our  Lord's  warning, 
than  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
necessity  for  the  warning,  and  its  prophetic  character,  are,  as 
we  have  shewn,  sufficiently  attested  by  the  spread  of  Phari- 
saism in  one,  and  of  Sadduceeism  in  another,  of  the  primitive 
churches.  But  the  language  of  Christ,  *  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees,'  considered  both  in  its 
construction,  and  as  addressed  to  the  whole  company  of  the 
apostles,  indicates  a  somewhat  closer  association  of  the  erroneous 
principles  and  tenets  against  which  it  is  directed.  If  it  were 
conceivable,  we  might  suppose  an  intimation  to  be  here  given 
of  their  amalgamation,  or  of  the  profession  of  them  by  the  same 
parties.  But  certainly  it  is  language  which  naturally  leads  us 
to  expect  their  co-existence  in  time  and  place,  and  their 
simultaneous  operation  on  the  same  order  or  community.  At 
least,  such  a  state  of  things  is  in  exact  and  literal  correspon- 
dence with  these  words ;  and  whenever,  or  wherever  it  may 
occur,  they  form  a  divinely  constituted  provision  against  it. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  which  now  presents  itself  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism  co-exist 
within  her  pale.     They  are,  as  of  old  in  the  Jewish  church, 
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embodied  in  parties.  And  they  act  also  secretly  and  diffusively 
upon  the  mass  like  leaven. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  proof  of  the  fact  just  asserted,  let 
us  pause  to  observe  that  it  by  no  means  affects  the  apostolicity 
or  spirituality  of  a  church.  It  does  not  affect  its  apostolicity, 
for  our  Lord's  word  of  warning  implies  that  it  might  exist  in 
that  body  of  which  his  apostles  were  the  representatives,  and 
were  to  become  the  instrumental  founders.  And  it  was  a  fact 
which  soon  had  an  actual  existence  in  that  body.  Yet  neither 
the  Pharisaism  of  Galatian  Christians,  nor  the  Sadduceeism  of 
Corinthian,  destroyed  the  apostolical  character  of  the  churches 
of  Galatia  and  Corinth.  Nor  does  such  a  fact  affect  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  church.  It  might,  if  the  corruption  of  religion 
were  universal  or  predominant,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  in  Unitarianism.  But  this  is  a  question 
of  degree.  While  the  doctrines  of  the  church  remain  uncorrupt, 
and  its  ministrations  have  a  saving,  sanctifying,  spiritualising 
efficacy,  it  has  the  essence  and  proof  of  spirituality.  It  is  no 
more  despiritualised  by  the  presence  of  both  Pharisaism  and 
Sadduceeism,  than  was  the  much  smaller  community  of  Corinth 
by  the  Sadduceeism  professed  and  preached  by  some  of  its 
members.  The  church  hath,  indeed,  those  who  teach  doctrines 
and  practices  which  the  Lord  of  the  church  hateth,  and  which 
"he  that  hath  an  ear,"  may  plainly  hear  the  Spirit  condemn. 
But  for  all  that,  the  candlestick  is  not  removed  out  of  his  place  ; 
the  Spirit  is  shining  and  burning  still.  At  the  same  time,  the 
warning  of  the  evangelic,  and  the  threats  of  the  Apocalyptic 
record,  indicate  that  erroneous  systems  and  principles  existing 
within  a  Church,  to  whatever  extent  permitted  or  encouraged, 
are  elements  of  weakness,  and  declension,  and  danger. 

We  have  noticed  it  as  the  first  and  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  doctrine  or  teaching  of  the  Pharisees,  that  it  was 
based  upon  tradition — the  tradition  of  the  elders.  For  elders 
substitute  Fathers,  and  a  principal  characteristic  of  a  system 
arrogating  to  itself  the  title  of  the  "  church  system,"  will  be 
immediately  recognised.  The  upholders  of  this  system,  faith- 
fully adhering  to  the  theory  of  those  divines  who  introduced, 
or  rather  revived  it,  thirty  years  since,  derive  their  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  esteemed 
orthodox,  of  the  first  five  centuries,  and  find  the  model  of 
Christian  belief,  practice,  and  worship,  in  the  church  of  the 
Nicene  age.  They  greatly  affect  the  designation  "  catholic,"  and 
by  their  use  of  it  plainly  intimate  that  they  receive  and  value 
a  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  it  is  catholic,  rather  than  that  it 
is  scriptural.  What  is  meant  by  catholic  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  term  is  never  true  in  its  absolute  sense,  as  repre- 
senting the  opinion  or  profession  of  the  universal  Christian 
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community.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  far  from  represent- 
ing even  that  of  the  majority.  But  it  always  has  the  significa- 
tion of  traditionary ;  it  invariably  refers  to  an  aggregate  of 
human  authority.  Catholic  consent  does  not  exist ;  catholic 
antiquity  cannot  be  defined ;  submission  to  catholic  teaching 
is  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  private  judgment ;  but  however  devoid 
of  consistency  and  reality  these  phrases  may  be,  they  have  a 
meaning,  they  involve  one  definite  substantial  idea — reliance 
upon  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  The  term 
catholic,  employed  in  such  phrases,  expresses,  therefore,  a 
principle  which  brings  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  symbol  and 
shibboleth  under  the  rebuke  which  our  Lord  addressed  to  the 
Pharisees,  "  Laying  aside  the  commandment  of  God  ye  teach 
for  doctrines  the  commandTnents  of  Tnen."  Catholic  tradition 
is  either  considered  as  co-ordinate  with  Scripture,  or  as  supple- 
mentary to  it.  The  former  view  deposes  Scripture  from  its 
supremacy,  the  latter  deprives  it  of  its  sufficiency.  Hence 
results  a  practical  depreciation  or  disregard  of  Scripture,  identical 
with  that  which  drew  from  our  Lord  the  still  severe  rebuke, 
"  Ye  have  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  (jJxugoOffarg) 
through  your  tradition." 

The  tendency  to  ascribe  undue  importance  to  human  teach- 
ing of  a  traditionary  character,  and  to  raise  it  to  a  level  with 
divine,  is  manifested  in  the  attachment  entertained  by  so  many 
for  the  Apocrypha,  their  jealousy  of  the  neglect  or  disuse  of 
these  writings,  and  the  determined  and  zealous  opposition  made 
to  the  proposal  to  discontinue,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the 
reading  of  apocryphal  lessons  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  position  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  Scripture  alone,  a  position  from  which  a  great  majority 
would  gladly  see  them  dislodged,  is  certainly  due  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  spirit  and  principle,  generally  Judaic, 
specifically  Pharisaical, 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  extravagant  language  in  which  some 
express  their  veneration  and  affection  for  the  Prayer-book,  and 
their  disposition  to  exalt  it  into  an  absolute  and  ultimate 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  duty,  as  other  than  a  modifi- 
cation of  traditionism,  and  so  a  proof  of  the  abiding  prevalence 
and  influence  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  There  is  no  more 
mischievous  form  of  evil,  than  the  perversion  of  what  is  good. 
And  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  kind  of  perversion  is  that 
which  exaggerates  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  some  great 
spiritual  good,  of  any  of  the  means  of  grace,  whether,  as  in 
this  instance,  a  "  form  of  sound  words,"  or  an  ordinance,  or  a 
practice,  or  an  order  of  men.  It  nullifies  its  legitimate  benefits  ; 
it  raises  a  false  expectation,  resulting  in  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment or  perpetual  delusion  ;  and  it  invariably  disparages  in 
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our  estimation,  or  intercepts  and  hides  from  our  view,  some 
greater  good,  and  so  diminishes,  or  counteracts,  or  entirely 
diverts  from  us  its  blessings.  Such  are  certainly  the  effects  of 
the  Pharisaism  which  converts  the  Prayer-book  into  a  "  tradi- 
tion of  the  elders,"  and  assigns  to  it  an  authority  collateral  or 
cognate  with  that  of  the  Bible. 

The  personal  religion  of  the  Pharisee  is  generally  and  rightly 
understood  to  have  been  a  religion  of  self-righteousness.  The 
corresponding  article  of  his  doctrinal  religion  was  justification 
by  the  works  of  the  law.  This  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  spread  itself,  in  apostolic  times,  through  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  and  was  infecting  that  of  Rome.  Wo 
detect  it  in  the  former  case  by  the  direct  opposition  and  rebuke 
of  St  Paul,  and  in  the  latter,  by  the  vigorous  and  copious 
administration  of  its  specific  antidote — the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  only,  and  of  the  worthlessness  and  nullity  of 
human  merit.  It  re-appears  as  an  integral  element  of  the 
predicted  apostasy,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  on 
the  meritoriousness  of  good  works,  and  justification  by  inher- 
ent righteousness,  as  also  in  her  anathemas  against  the  assertors 
of  justification  by  faith  only.  We  should  be  imcharitable  and 
unjust  if  we  were  to  impute  to  the  members  of  any  class  among 
us,  professing  acceptance  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  self-righteousness  of  the  original  Pharisee,  the  anti- 
Paulist  Judaiser,  or  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  sentiments 
of  many  writers,  especially  favoured  by  a  numerous  class  which 
strongly  asserts  its  superior  churchmanship,  on  the  subject  of 
good  works  and  justification,  are  certainly  more  in  accordance 
with  the  decrees  and  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  than 
with  the  language  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  Liturgy.  Those  who  are  taught  to  believe,  and 
who  are  willing  to  receive  the  doctrine,  that  good  works,  par- 
ticularly alms-giving,  recommend  us  to  the  favour  of  God,  and 
are  a  means  of  procuring  acceptance  with  him  ;  and  that 
justification,  imparted  in  the  first  instance  by  a  ceremony,  is 
maintained,  or  renewed,  or  recovered  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  can  do,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  altogether 
escaped  the  infection  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

Formalism  was  a  conspicuous  attribute  of  the  Pharisaic 
religion,  as  professed  and  practised  in  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  And  the  Pharisaic  character  of  the  Judaism  which 
prevailed  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  of  that  which  threat- 
ened the  church  of  Colossae,  was  exhibited,  in  both  cases,  by 
the  introduction  of  numerous  outward  observances,  and,  in  the 
latter  especially,  by  the  inculcation  of  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  fastings,  peculiar  abstinences,  and  habits  and  rules 
of  bodily  mortification.     It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that 
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increased  attention  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  a  more  pre- 
cise systematic  observance  of  sacred  seasons,  within  trie  pale  of 
the  Church  of  England,  are  among  the  most  prominent  signs 
of  our  times.  It  is  true  also,  that  if  these  manifestations  are 
not  absolutely  confined  to  a  particular  school  or  class,  yet  there 
is  one  to  which  they,  by  common  consent,  appropriately  be- 
long, in  the  midst  of  which  they  have  arisen,  and  by  all  the 
members  of  which  they  are  uniformly  approved  and  encouraged. 
Similar  remarks  may  be  made  upon  asceticism,  as  exhibited  in 
the  strict  observance  of  the  fast  days  of  the  calendar,  in  self- 
imposed  fasts,  and  in  various  forms  of  voluntary  mortification. 
These  practices  have  become  a  fashion  in  our  day  ;  they  are 
recommended  as  highly  conducive  to  godliness  by  many 
preachers  and  writers  ;  but  the  divines  who  inculcate,  and  the 
devotees  who  have  adopted  them,  are  all  of  one  well-defined 
order  of  religious  sentiment.  And  the  connection  is  seen  to 
subsist  still,  as  closely  as  in  primitive  antiquity,  between  tradi- 
tion as  a  rule  of  faith,  self-righteousness  in  doctrinal  and  per- 
sonal religion,  formalism  in  worship,  and  ascetic  exercises  and 
devices  in  private  devotion. 

The  long  prayers  of  the  Pharisees,  obtruded  upon  public 
notice,  offered  when  and  where  people  in  general  were  neces- 
sarily employed  in  the  ordinary  business  and  duties  of  life,  met 
with  no  encouragement  from  him  who  nevertheless  taught 
"  that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint."  It  was 
evidently  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  form — not  only  the  sub- 
stance, but  the  circumstances — of  their  frequent  and  protracted 
prayers,  that  caused  him  to  speak  of  them  as  an  example  to 
avoid  rather  than  to  follow.  May  we  not  discern  a  parallel  to 
these  practices  of  theirs  in  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
daily  services,  in  the  unseasonable  hours  at  which  they  are 
often  held,  in  the  perpetual  and  importunate  bell-ringing  by 
which  they  are  announced,  and  by  which  they  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  passers-by  at  the  corners  of  our  streets  ? 

There  is  an  obvious  affinity  between  the  custom  of  the 
Pharisees  just  noticed,  and  all  parade  and  ostentation  in  the 
performance  of  the  offices  of  religion.  It  is  undoubtedly  to 
Judaism  that  we  may  trace  the  pompous  ceremonial,  and 
elaborate  and  complicated  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Im- 
mediately, indeed,  they  are  the  inheritance  of  the  corrupt 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  from  the  Church  of  the  Nicene 
age,  in  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
according  to  the  celebrated  complaint  of  Augustine  cited  in 
the  preface  to  the  Prayer-book,  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  was 
so  great,  "  that  the  estate  of  Christian  people  was  in  worse  case 
concerning  that  matter  than  were  the  Jews."  The  forms  of 
worship,  and  various  celebrations,  which  are  the  subject  of  his 
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complaint,  were  imitations,  or  rather  the  perpetuation,  of  many 
of  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  And,  being  such,  we  can  hardly 
attribute  their  existence  in  the  Christian  Church  at  so  early  a 
period,  or  their  introduction  into  it  at  a  period  necessarily  much 
earlier,  to  anything  else  but  an  extensive  prevalence  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  party  which  advocated  the  con- 
tinued observance  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses, — a  party 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  examining  the  statements  of  St  Paul 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  coasisted  of  Judaisers  of  the 
Pharisaic  school.  Those  who  have  largely  introduced  the 
artistic  and  histrionic  element  into  church  services,  and  converted 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  into  pomps  and  spectacles,  will  pro- 
bably repudiate  the  notion,  that  they  have  borrowedtheir  system 
of  external  worship  from  contemporary  Romanism,  and  assert 
that  it  is  derived  from  ante-papal  antiquity.  But  if  so,  they 
connect  it  more  closely  and  directly  with  Pharisaism,  referring 
it  to  an  age  in  which  the  divine  and  apostolical  warnings  lead 
us  to  expect  that  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  would  be  in  fresh 
and  active  operation,  and  which,  according  to  a  testimony  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  demand  much  deference,  when 
it  is  in  their  favour,  was  marked  by  an  excess  of  ceremonies,  in 
its  origin  and  character  clearly  Pharisaical. 

The  Pharisees  "  made  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarged 
the  borders  of  their  garments,"  "  loved  to  go  in  long  clothing," 
"  built  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnished  the  sepulchres 
of  the  righteous."  These  were  practices  associated  with  their 
religious  profession,  not  in  themselves  evil  or  wrong,  or  directly 
significant  of  any  error  in  belief  or  doctrine.  Yet  they  are 
mentioned  by  our  Lord  with  something  like  derision,  certainly 
with  implied  censure,  evidently  as  specimens  and  indications 
of  the  character  of  Pharisaic  religion,  and  examples  of  the 
class  of  demonstrations  by  which  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
Pharisaism  might  be  known.  Such  practices  were  represen- 
tative or  type  forms  of  a  religion  consisting  in  extemalism  and 
symbolism.  The  warning  voice  of  the  great  Master,  which  has 
bidden  us  "  take  heed,  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees," assuredly  calls  upon  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  prac- 
tices bearing  resemblance  to  these,  and  presenting  religion  in 
.the  same  aspect.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  time  a  great  in- 
crease of  attention  bestowed  upon  sacerdotal  habiliments,  much 
zeal  displayed  in  the  promotion  and  vindication  of  the  use  of  a 
vestment  of  a  particular  colour  and  form  on  all  imaginable 
occasions,  the  resumption  of  ecclesiastical  attire  and  ornament 
strange  to  our  eyes,  and  unknown  among  us  for  several 
generations,  the  introduction  of  changes  and  arrangements  of 
dress  corresponding  with  various  seasons  and  services.  There 
is  also  prevalent  an  affectation  of  peculiarity  in  every-day 
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costume,  which  plainly  denotes  a  desire  of  distinction  and 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  wearers,  not  only  as  ministers 
of  the  church,  but  as  the  professors  of  a  certain  order  of 
opinions  as  to  the  position  and  authority  of  the  ministers. 
Nor  is  this  fondness  for  sartorial  display  limited  to  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  persons  of  the  clergy  ;  it  is  exhibited  also  in 
the  furniture  of  the  church,  and  especially  of  the  communion- 
table and  its  precincts,  in  elaborately-wrought  and  varied  altar- 
cloths,  and  in  magnificent  carpets.     In  the  advertising  pages 
of  every  periodical,  clerical  tailors  and  ecclesiastical  upholsterers 
offer  undeniable  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  among 
us  a  form  of  religion  distinguished  by  the  importance  which  it 
attaches  to  dress,  robes,  and  drapery.     Does  it  not  in  outward 
show  present  at  least  a  noticeable  similarity  to  that  which 
was  characterised  by  the  "  broad  phylacteries,"  the  "  enlarged 
fringes  of  garments, ''  and  "  long  clothing  ? "     Again,  the  value 
of  these  habits  and  coverings,  as  accessories  of  religion  or  wor- 
ship, consists,  as  will  be  acknowledged,  in  their  significance. 
Like  the  phylactery  and  the  fringe,  they  belong  to  a  system  of 
symbolism.     Accordingly,  they  are  associated  in  the  practice  of 
those  who  adopt  them  with  other  badges  and  devices  of  a  sym- 
bolical character.     Such  are  candles  and  candlesticks,  flowers, 
crosses,  emblematical  diagrams,  postures,  geniiflexicms,  turnings, 
changes  of  place,  and  processions.     The  same  class,  or  school, 
are  the  principal  promoters  of  lavish  expenditure  on  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  on  the  restoration  of  cathedrals,  on  the  de- 
coration of  churches,  on  memorial  windows,  arches,  porches, 
and  aisles.     And  in  their  building  and  garnishing,  and  in  all 
their  appUcation  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  as 
religion  is  understood  by  them,  they  bring  into  conspicuous 
display  the  principle  of  symbolism.     Thus  do  their  practices, 
both  in  their  form  and  spirit,  in  action  and  in  theory,  present 
to  us  the  signs  and  tokens  by  which  our  Lord  has  taught  us  to 
detect  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

Lastly,  the  Pharisees  were  notorious  for  their  arrogance,  for 
the  factitious  dignity  with  which  they  invested  their  order  and 
office,  and  for  the  jealous  and  intolerant  exclusiveness  with 
which  they  claimed  high  spiritual  privileges  for  the  natural 
Israel,  as  alone  the  true  children  of  Abraham.  It  has  been 
shewn  that  similar  or  nearly  identical  assumptions  marked  the 
presence  and  influence  of  Pharisaism  in  the  early  Christian 
church.  What  else  but  this  "  doctrine  "  of  the  Pharisees  is  the 
dogma  which  limits  the  character  of  true  Christian  ministei-s  to 
those  who  possess  a  certain  successional  lineage  ?  What  else, 
the  exaltation  of  the  Christian  ministry  into  a  sacrificing  and 
mediatory  priesthood,  and  the  extravagant  claims  of  spiritual 
prerogatives  for  that  priesthood  as  the  only  accredited  channel 
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of  divine  grace  ?  What  else,  the  exclusion  from  the  church, 
catholic  and  apostolic,  and  the  relegation  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God  of  all  who  receive  the  sacraments  from  other 
than  episcopally  consecrated  hands  ? 

Thus  we  find  that  Pharisaism  is  not  extinct  nor  obsolete. 
Each  of  its  most  conspicuous  peculiarities  is  not  only  substan- 
tially but  formally  reproduced  in  some  practice  or  tenet  adopted 
among  us.  The  statement  of  these  peculiarities  in  combination 
forms  a  description,  which  none  can  mistake,  of  the  profession 
and  character  of  a  great  religious  party.  As  a  party,  it  is 
identified  with  them  all ;  and  although  an  individual  member, 
or  even  section,  of  the  party  may  be  distinctly  characterised  by 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  them  only,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
in  every  such  case  a  sympathy  with  those  who  exhibit  them  all 
with  the  most  obtrusive  ostentation,  an  approbation  and  par- 
tizanship  which  sufiiciently  indicate  community  of  sentiment 
and  principle.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  differences 
are  only  of  degree.  Where  one  mark  of  Pharisaism  exists,  the 
rest  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  wanting,  but  only  more  or  less 
plainly  discernible. 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them  by  the  statements  of  their  opinions  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  no  definite 
assertion  of  peculiar  doctrine.  We  know  them  by  what  they 
did  not  believe.  Their  specialty  lay  in  denial.  They  have 
their  modern  representation,  therefore,  m  the  professors  of  the 
negative  theology.  They  were  the  primitive  precursors  of  a 
school  which  admits  nothing  as  matter  of  fact  unless  it  can  be 
confirmed  or  accounted  for  by  our  observation  and  experience, 
and  which  would  eliminate  all  that  is  supernatural  from  religion. 
The  disbelief  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
appeared  without  modification  in  the  teaching  of  the  Judaisers 
at  Corinth ;  its  resolution  into  a  mystical  doctrine  of  a  past, 
that  is,  probably  a  spiritual,  resurrection,  belongs  to  a  subse- 
quent period.  St  Paul  argues  against  this  disbelief,  as  enter- 
tained by  professed  Christians,  by  showing  that  its  necessary 
and  immediate  consequence  is  the  denial  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, and  therefore  the  nullification  and  annihilation  of  the 
gospel  and  Christianity.  The  same  result  follows  from  the 
theory  now  maintained  by  certain  scientific  theologians  of  the 
absolute  unchangeableness  and  uniformity  of  the  order  of  events 
in  the  material  world,  leading  directly  to  the  rejection  of 
miracles,  as  impossible  even  to  omnipotence.  K  a  miracle,  as 
such,  is  an  impossibility,  then  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was 
impossible,  and  the  faith  that  is  founded  upon  it  must  be  a 
delusion,  and  the  creed  which  asserts  it  a  lie.  They  who  are 
forced  to  this  conclusion  are  plainly  reduced  to  the  same  bathos 
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of  position,  and  the  same  nullity  of  belief,  as  the  Sadduceean 
teachers  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  Are  they  not  the  Sadducees 
of  ours  ? 

By  a  logical  necessity,  they  whose  general  scepticism  on  the 
subject  of  resurrection  compelled  them  to  refuse  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  while  yet  they  called  themselves  by  his 
name,  and  professed  faith  in  him  as  the  Saviour,  rejected  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  concerning  his  personal  history. 
They  "  preached  another  Jesus,"  whom  Paul  and  his  brother 
apostles  had  "  not  preached."  Modem  divinity  of  the  rational- 
istic school  so  deals  with  the  accounts  of  the  evangelists,  as  to 
bring  into  question  not  merely  the  miraculous,  but  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  the  ministry  and  life  of  Jesus.  Indeed,  the 
attempt  to  effect  a  distinction  between  them,  and  to  construct 
a  narrative  of  the  actual  facts  out  of  which  the  story  of  the 
gospels  might  be  supposed  to  have  grown,  has  proved  the  most 
lamentable  failure  known  in  the  annals  of  historical  criticism. 
It  has  covered  the  past  generation  of  German  neologians  with 
ignominy  and  ridicule,  and  is  wisely  abandoned  by  the  present ; 
although,  inconsistently  enough,  they  and  their  English  imi- 
tators and  retailers,  adopt  its  principles  and  system  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament  histories.  Rationalism,  in  its 
present  phase,  as  recently  exhibited  among  us,  declines  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  comparative  probability  of  events  or 
actions  recorded  in  the  gospels.  It  represents  it  as  immaterial 
whether  we  reject  or  believe  any  of  these,  or  all,  as  matters  of 
fact.  Our  faith  in  Christ  is  independent  of  the  historical 
reality  of  his  works  or  his  existence.  But,  obviously,  this  nega- 
tive Christianity,  whatever  it  may  profess  or  disclaim,  treats 
Jesus  as  a  legendary  character,  the  mere  embodiment  of  ideas, 
the  personification  of  truths,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  due  to 
their  own  intrinsic  value,  and  unaffected  by  what  we  affirm  or 
deny  as  to  the  medium  of  their  disclosure.  Surely  this  is 
"  another  Jesus"  than  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels  and  epistles. 
Such  probably  will  be  the  candid  admission,  or  rather  the  open 
profession  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  advocates  of  modern 
philosophical  Christianity,  and  of  those  who  adopt  the  most 
recent  theory  of  civilisation.  Development  is  the  grand  and 
acknowledged  principle  of  their  system.  The  old  histoiical 
belief  had  its  value,  and  did  good  service,  in  former  ages  ;  but 
its  mission  is  at  an  end,  it  must  now  be  displaced  and  super- 
seded by  a  Christ-manifestation,  more  suited  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  sentiment  finds  utter- 
ance, and,  at  the  same  time,  testimony  to  its  wide  diffu- 
sion and  influence,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  poet,  quoted 
with  approbation  by  a  scarcely  less  eminent  writer  on  theo- 
logy :— 
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"  Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  iu  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

"  The  Christ  that  is  to  be  !"  "  Another  Jesus."  The  phrases 
are  synonymous.  Not  the  Christ  of  the  past ;  not  the  Christ 
of  Bethlehem  and  of  Calvary  ;  but  the  Christ  of  the  future  for 
a  "  church  of  the  future."  Corinthian  Sadduceeism,  almost  in 
terms. 

And  if  *i  another  Jesus,"  then,  also,  of  necessity,  "  another 
gospel."  To  the  party  at  Corinth,  which  was  composed  of  Sad- 
ducean  Jews  and  philosophising  Greeks,  the  "  preaching  of  the 
cross,"  the  doctrine  of  "  Christ  crucified,"  was  a  "  stumbling- 
block,"  and  "foolishness."  What  their  substitute  was  for  the 
simple  gospel  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  Paul 
preached,  is  not  explicitly  stated.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  mystic  spiritualism,  which  dispensed  with  a  personal 
object  of  faith,  made  religion  entirely  subjective,  and  regarded 
every  man  as  possessed  of  a  direct  but  internal  revelation. 
They  had  "  another  Spirit,"  not  the  Holy  Ghost  which  spake 
by  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testament  Church  :  but  like  the 
foolish  and  false  prophets  of  old,  they  "followed  their  own 
spirit,"  deeming  it  divine.  An  exalted  spiritualism  of  a  similar 
kind,  amounting  to  a  pantheistic  claim  to  participation  in 
Deity,  is  found  in  our  day  in  combination  with  that  inveterate, 
though  sometimes  disguised,  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  by  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  every  grade  of  rationalism,  and  strongly  marks  that 
which  mystifies  the  person  of  Jesus.  This  gospel  rejects  also 
that  cardinal  doctrine  of  St  Paul's  gospel — justification  by 
faith,  and  so,  necessarily,  its  inseparable  correlative — the  rege- 
neration or  renewal  of  the  individual  soul  by  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  To  an  anxious  spirit,  seeking 
escape  from  the  wrath  to  come,  earnestly  inquiring  the  way  of 
salvation  and  eternal  life,  it  presents  no  assurance  of  guilt 
removed,  and  divine  justice  satisfied,  and  righteousness  im- 
puted ;  offers  no  admission  into  a  covenant  of  grace  and  peace ; 
invites  to  no  participation  in  the  benefits  of  an  abiding  inter- 
cessor, and  of  communion  with  an  ever-present  Lord.  In  its 
teaching,  all  the  things  that  Jesus  did,  and  suffered,  and  does,  and 
promises,  are  not  substantial  realities  in  which  each  one  of  his 
disciples  has  a  personal  interest,  directly  granted  by  the  Lord 
himself,  and  conveyed  to  the  soul  by  his  Spirit ;  they  are  but 
symbols  of  grace  and  truth,  a  vision  and  a  parable  of  mercy.  In 
the  language  of  one  of  its  recent  expositors — "  Jesus  Christ  has 
not  revealed  his  religion  as  an  historical  faith."  ..."  The  true 
Christian  life  is  the  consciousness  of  bearing  a  part  in  a  great 
moral  order,  of  which  the  highest  agency  upon  earth  has  been 
committed  to  the  church." — (Essays  and  Reviews,  pp.  2(U5, 
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205.)  Such  sentiments  are  of  the  same  class  with  those  which, 
promulgated  at  Corinth,  caused  the  apostle  to  fear  lest  the 
minds  of  the  Corinthian  believers  should  "  be  corrupted  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ."  They  are  only  not  absolutely 
identical  with  them,  because  they  are  not  perversions  merely, 
but  contradictions,  of  his  gospel. 

The  disbelief  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits  is  a  key  to  their  method  of  interpreting  the.  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  They  must  have  rejected  as  uninspired,  or 
resolved  into  allegories  and  parables,  or  regarded  as  exaggera- 
tions, the  numerous  passages  which,  as  ordinarily  understood, 
afforded  direct  evidence  of  the  truths  which  they  disowned. 
The  Sadducean  Judaisers  in  the  early  Christian  church,  who 
denied  the  resurrection,  and  who  preached  another  Jesus, 
another  gospel,  and  another  Spirit,  undoubtedly  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  We  have, 
indeed,  sufficient  proof  that  they  questioned,  if  they  did  not 
entirely  disallow,  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  St  Paul. 
Even  so  now,  those  who  have  given  up  all  belief  in  any  miracu- 
lous manifestations,  have  necessarily  ceased  to  regard  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  the  infallible 
word  of  God,  free  from  falsehood  or  error.  In  whatever  sense 
they  account  them  divine,  they  refer  to  a  largely  pervading 
"human  element"  of  mistake,  credulity,  enthusiasm,  or  pious 
imposture,  every  record  of  a  supernatural  event,  every  state- 
ment which  presents  itself  for  acceptance  as  an  external  reve- 
lation. They  will  acknowledge  nothing  to  be  a  reality  in  mat- 
ter of  fact,  or  a  verity  in  doctrine,  which  they  cannot  reconcile 
with  their  own  ideas  of  what  is  physically  or  morally  possible 
to  God.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  amount  of  credit 
they  give  to  the  rest  of  Scripture,  or  whether  they  allow  any 
distinction  between  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  and  that  of 
the  reader,  or,  if  any,  whether  it  be  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  The  Bible  is  clearly  not  their  rule  of  faith.  Ordinary 
minds  fail  to  perceive  their  consistency  in  maintaining  that  it 
is  to  be  accepted  as  a  rule  of  practice.  Rejecting  the  gospel 
record  of  facts,  and  the  gospel  statements  of  doctrine,  they 
claim  to  be  believers  in  the  gospel  because  they  adopt  its 
moral  principles  and  precepts.  But  "  the  ethical  part  of 
Christianity,  the  regulative  aspect  of  revealed  truth,"  which 
they  consider  capable  of  vindication,  and  "  the  supernatural 
and  speculative  part,"  for  which,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  {Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  297),  are  pre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament  under  the  same  sanction ;  they 
form  a  whole,  for  the  disintegration  of  which  there  is  neither 
authority  nor  pretext.  The  presumption  which  has  led  them 
to  attempt  it,  is  founded  upon  mistaken  notions  of  the  nature 
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of  a  revelation,  and  the  proper  province  and  objects  of  the  exer- 
cise of  Omnipotence.  They  are  evidently  of  the  class  to  whom 
our  Lord  addressed  the  rebuke,  *'  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God." 

The  school  which  advocates  and  exemplifies  the  "  free  hand- 
ling" of  all  matters  of  religious  belief,  while  maintaining  the 
profession  of  adherence  to  the  creeds  and  articles  of  the  church, 
makes  perhaps  the  fullest  exhibition  of  its  liberty  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  creation  and  providence.  Doctors  and 
disciples  of  this  school  repudiate  any  personal  immediate 
agency  of  Deity  in  the  original  production  of  the  various  orders 
of  substances  and  beings  in  the  material  world  ;  nocwill  they 
allow  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  under  the  pre- 
sent control,  subject  to  the  present  volition,  of  the  Supreme 
Intelligence.  Here,  again,  we  notice  their  affinity  with  the 
Sadduceean  Judaisers  of  the  apostolic  age  ;  for  not  only  do  they 
preach  "  another  Jesus"  than  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  unquestionably  another  God,  than  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  The  tendency  of  this  tampering  with  the 
personality  of  the  subject  of  revelation  and  the  object  of  faith 
is  to  absolute  infidelity.  For  the  next  step  after  the  denial  of 
the  personal  agency  of  the  Deity  in  creation  and  providence, 
must  be  the  denial  of  his  personal  existence.  And  then,  if  any 
belief  at  all  in  Deity  is  to  be  preserved,  it  can  only  be  by- 
adopting  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Buddhists,  and 
of  the  German  theosophy.  We  may  observe  also,  that  the 
high  spiritualism  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  exter- 
nal revelation,  which  teaches  that  all  the  reality  of  reve- 
lation is  within  us — that  the  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
true  gospel  are  not  objective  manifestations,  but  subjective 
developments,  is  a  primary  and  fundamental  article  of  the 
Pantheistic  creed.  And  thus  the  resemblance  of  modern 
Sadduceeism  to  primitive  is  completed  by  its  alliance  with 
heathen  and  infidel  philosophy.  Most  closely  applicable  to 
ourselves  in  reference  to  it,  is  the  admonition  of  the  apostle  to 
the  Colossians,  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit,  after  the  traditions  of  men,  after  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ."  And  how  won- 
derful and  divine  a  provision  is  rhade  for  the  refutation  of  this 
heresy,  and  for  our  protection  against  its  insidious  encroach- 
ments, in  the  enunciation  of  the  grand  article  of  our  faith  with 
which  he  immediately  follows  up  his  admonition,  "  In  Christ 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 

Our  induction  of  particulars  has,  we  are  satisfied,  suffi- 
ciently established  the  fact  that  forms  of  religious  professiou 
exist  in  our  day,  and  co-exist  in  the  same  communion,  which 
are   respectively   distinguished  by  all  the  characteristic   fea- 
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tures  of  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeisra.     Let  any  one, '  familiar 
with  the  phases  of  reUgious  belief  and  praxjtice  now  in  full 
exhibition  among  us,  merely  re-peruse  the  statements  which 
we  have  repeated,  or   immediately  deduced,  from  Scripture, 
of  the  doctrine  or  systems  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
even   as   each   existed  before  its  contact   with    Christianity, 
and   he   cannot   fail  to  recognise   the   most  distinct  peculi- 
arities of  two  conspicuous  modern  schools.     On  the  one  hand 
is  Pharisaism,  with  its  tradition,  formalism,  asceticism,  ostenta- 
tion, and  parade  in  worship ;  length,  frequency,  and  publicity 
of  prayers;  attachment  to  symbolic  badges  and  dress;  com- 
memorative decorationof  sacred  buildings ;  undue  exaltation  of 
the  ministerial  office ;  exclusiveness  and  intolerance ;  exaggera- 
tion of  the  value  of  sacramental  privileges ;  casuistical  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture ;  hollow  externalism  in  substitution  for  spi- 
ritual piety.      Oq  the  other  hand  is   Sadduceeisra,  with  its 
denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  of  the  existence  of 
angels  and  spirits;  its  consequent  rejection  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture  as  a  record  of  facts,  or  a  revelation  of  doctrine ;  its 
materialism,  its  positivism,  its  secularism.     Of  these  two  sys- 
tems nothing  has  become  obsolete  but  the  names.     The  intel- 
ligent and  impartial  observer  will  acknowledge  that  the  coun- 
terpart of  each,  visible  and  vigorous  within  the  pale  of  the 
English  Church  (nor  there  alone),  bears  to  its  original  a  resem- 
blance almost  equivalent  to  identity.     It  is  indeed  astonishing 
that  the  lapse  of  ages  should  have  effected  so  little  change  even 
in  the  outward  manifestations,  the  aspect,  and  the  attitude  of 
primary  forms  of  error.     It  is  still  more  astonishing  that  these 
forms  should  have  been  preserved,  or  should  be  reproduced 
without   attempt  at  disguise — on  the  contrary,  with  zealous 
demonstrativeness  of  display — in  an  age  and  in  a  country  in 
which  that  inspired  Word  is  extensively  circulated,  read,  studied, 
and  honoured,  which  indicates  some  of  them  as  signs  of  the 
corruption  of  religion,  and  brands  others  with  express  and 
sevei'e  condemnation.     Such  a  phenomenon  corroborates  the 
oracular  and  prophetic  character  of  the  warning  uttered  by  our 
Lord  against  these  systems,  and  by  consequence,  the  authen- 
ticity and  accuracy  of  the  record  in  which  it  is  reported,  and 
they  are  described.     It  must  needs  also  increase  the  signifi- 
cance and  solemnity  of  that  divine  warning  in  our  own  appre- 
hension.    It  testifies  to  us  of  the  strength  and  subtlety  of  the 
evils  which  are  therein  denounced,  and  should  alarm  us  into 
caution,  jealousy  for  the  truth,  and   strict   self-examination. 
Let  it  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  only  admon- 
ished to  take  heed  and  beware  of  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism 
in  the  aggregate,  by  the  designation  of  each  as  a  doctrine,  that 
js,  a  system  or  discipline,  but  that,  by  the  illustration  of  leaven^ 
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a  figure  denoting  their  infectious  and  corrupting  qualities,  is 
intimated  the  danger  of  admitting  any  portion  of  either  into 
our  creed  or  practice.  The  IvSraelites  were  commanded  to 
remove  every  particle  of  material  leaven  out  of  their  houses, 
that  they  might  duly  keep  the  feast  that  represented  the 
grace  and  salvation  which  are  ours  in  Christ  crucified.  If  we 
would  realise  for  ourselves,  and  for  others,  "  the  fulness  of  the 
blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  we  must  get  rid  of  every  per- 
version and  corruption  which  originally  impaired  its  efficacy, 
and  obstructed  its  progress.  We  must  purge  out  the  old  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees,  of  the  Sadducees,  and  of  Herod — the  leaven 
of  superstition,,  of  scepticism,  and  of  worldliness — from  our 
churches,  our  homes,  our  hearts,  and  our  lives. 

W.  F.  W. 


Akt.  VII. — Professor  Astie  on  the  Two  Theologies. 

Les  Deux  Theologies  Nouvdles  dans  le  Sein  du  Protestantisme  Francois. 
(The  Two  New  Theologies  in  the  Bosom  of  French  Protestantism.  *  An 
historico-dogmatical  Essay.)  Etude  historico-dogmatique.  Par  J.  F 
Astie.     Paris  :  Ch.  Meyrueis.     1862. 

This  title  is  too  vague,  but  we  think  that  the  author  (a  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  Free  Church  Theological  Faculty 
of  Lausanne)  means  to  designate  Rationalism  and  dogmatism, 
which  he  envelops  under  the  general  name  of  intellectualism. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  essay,  the  professor  goes  back  to  what 
he  calls  the  origin  of  intellectualism,  viz.,  the  Helvetic  Con- 
sensus. Another  essay,  in  which  conscience,  authority,  the 
supernatural,  and  subjectivism,  are  to  be  treated  at  length,  is 
intended  to  appear  shortly,  to  complete  that  which  is  at  present 
under  review. 

The  author  is  a  scholar  of  Vinet,  and  is  favourably  known 
by  his  work  entitled  Esprit  de,  Vinet.  In  the  present  work 
his  object  is  to  delineate  the  alleged  or  well-founded  defects  of 
the  orthodox  revival,  which  took  its  origin  from  Haldane  and 
his  followers,  and  the  perilously  erratic  course  of  Scherer  and 
his  school,  in  order  to  set  off  as  by  a  foil  the  paramount  claims 
of  Vinet's  theology.  He  sees  little  beyond  Vinet,  who  is  the 
object  of  his  intense  admiration.  We  give  an  outline  of  his 
book  and  of  his  views  in  what  follows. 

As  to  the  PAST,  he  holds  that  the  Formula  Consensus 
(composed  by  J.  H.  Heidegger,  Prof  of  Theol.  at  ZUrich, 
1655),  was  a  desperate  effort  to  arrest  the  audacious  inves- 
tigations of  Amyraut,  La  Place,  Capellus,  &c.   It  decreed  (Art. 
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II.)  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  authentic, 
"  as  regards  the  consonants  as  well  as  the  vowels,"  that  they 
are  divinely  inspired,  "  as  much  for  the  things  contained  in 
them  as  for  the  expressions."  The  measures  used  by  the 
Bernese  authorities,  the  Lords  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to 
procure  the  adoption  of  the  Consensus,  are  well  known.  A 
Chamber  of  Religion  was  created.  "  A  student  of  Lausanne, 
Frossard,  accused  of  pietism,  was  dragged  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  capital,  where  he  died.  The  prisons  overflowed  with 
captives.  A  great  number  of  persons  were  sent  to  the  galleys 
of  Naples  and  Genoa,  The  States  General  of  Holland  opened 
their  provinces  to  those  who  were  banished  from  Switzerland  ; 
others  were  transported  to  America,  others  emigrated  there  in 
great  numbers,"  (Verdeil  Hist,  du  Canton  de  Vaud,  pp.  474- 
483).  England,  Germany,  and  Prussia  protested,  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  and  the  Cantons,  with  the  exception  of  Berne,  ceased 
to  exact  the  signature  of  the  clergy  to  the  formula.  According  to 
M.  Asti^,  this  document  has  been  revived  in  the  literal  dog- 
matism which  characterised  the  revival  at  the  beginning  of  this 
-century.  The  appearance  of  M.  Gaussen's  Theopneustia  ends 
this  period.  Dictated  by  the  best  of  feelings,  this  book  "  only 
systematises  what  was  in  the  air.  This  was  the  boldest 
stroke  of  intellectualism,  and  the  better  to  assure  its  success, 
it  was  dealt  by  the  hand  of  a  man  full  of  poetry  and  life." 

Having  represented  the  orthodox  revival  in  an  invidious  light, 
he  next  sketches  the  semi-sceptical  tendency  of  Sch^rer  which 
he  calls  the  crisis.  M.  Scherer  is  the  promoter  of  it ;  it  dates 
from  his  demission  of  the  functions  of  Professor  of  Theology  at 
the  Free  Faculty  of  Geneva  (Dec.  1 849).  So  early  as  1839,  in 
his  thesis  "  On  the  History  of  the  doctrine  of  Moral  Liberty," 
a  determinest  and  pantheistic  tendency  can  be  traced  out. 
"  As  for  the  distinction  between  relative  and  absolute  liberty, 
we  have  not  made  one,  because  the  latter  only  appears  to  us 
really  to  merit  the  name  of  Hberty."  "  Out  of  this,"  observes 
M.  Asti^,  "came  the  autocracy  of  the  Christian  conscience, 
then  of  the  mere  conscience,  then  of  criticism,  till,  lastly,  sub- 
jectivism succeeded  so  well  in  escaping  all  control,  that,  like  a 
new  John  Lackland,  it  has  found  itself  in  an  empty  kingdom, 
in  face  of  an  innumerable  array  of  points  of  interrogation." 

All  the  evolutions  through  which  M.  Scherer  passed,  from 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  thesis  until  the  appear- 
ance of  his  Melanges  in  1S61,  would  require  to  be  followed 
in  the  psychological  biography  of  him  given  by  M.  Asti^. 
We  can  only  touch  upon  its  principal  features ;  and,  since 
the  author  of  the  thesis  did  not  dare  to  conclude  against 
liberty,  out  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
let   us   see   on   what   basis   he  places  that  authority.     We 
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find  this  in  a  book  which  created  a  great  sensation  among  the 
theological  youth  when  published  by  M.  Schdrer,  in  1843, 
"  The  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church "  (Prologomenes). 
The  proof  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  essentially  objective. 
"  There  must  be  supposed  for  the  Bible  an  authority,  without 
which  its  teaching  would  not  be  fixed  with  certitude,  but  this 
authority  can  only  consist  in  infallibility,  and  this  infallibility 
can  only  have  its  cause  in  a  divine  intervention  to  that  effect ; 

it  is  this  intervention  which  is  called  inspiration The 

postulate  being  absolute,  the  infallibility,  and  consequently 
the  inspiration,  must  be  equally  absolute."  The  internal  proof 
is  only  mentioned  in  passing.  "The  proof  of  Christianity  is 
to  be  found  essentially  in  its  power,  and  its  power  in  its  adap- 
tation to  the  spiritual  wants  it  undertakes  to  satisfy.  The 
aim  of  the  miracles  and  prophecy  is  not  primarily  an  apologetic 
one,  and  can  only  be  adapted  to  this  in  a  subsidiary  manner." 
Inspiration  is  plenary,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  while  M. 
Gaussen  believes  in  an  immediate  inspiration  of  the  writings, 
without  regard  to  the  relation  6f  the  writers  to  this  action,  his 
colleague  believes  that  the  divine  action  lays  hold  of  the  spirit 
of  the  writer.  "  The  canon  is  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of  science, 
and  any  reserve  or  distinction  in  this  resjJect  ignores  this  fact, 
and  deals  a  blow  at  the  conscience  of  the  church,  and  the  faith 
of  individuals." 

We  must  now  pass  over  seven  years,  and  contrast  this  sound 
belief  with  what  is  taught  in  the  tract  of  demission,  CHticism 
and  Faith.  Speculation  would  appear  to  have  undermined 
the  soil,  and,  after  much  resistance,  the  professor  only  yields 
when  he  has  come  to  see  "that  biblicism  is  not  only  a  theolo- 
gical error,  but,  above  all,  a  scourge  to  the  church." 

M.  Astid  here  seems  to  fall  into  a  paradox  in  affirming  that  M. 
Schdrer  has  not  changed  his  ground,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  still 
in  the  waters  of  intellectualism  that  he  is  steering  his  bark. 
"  Where  should  we  be,"  asks  M.  Astid,  "  if,  in  order  to  gain 
admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  required  either 
to  bow  down  before  the  authority  or  else  to  obtain  a  pass, 
countersigned  by  a  critical  faith,  appreciating  everything 
before  admitting  it  ?  But  has  M.  Sch^rer  made  the  expe- 
rience of  this  proof?  Is  he  on  the  ground  of  facts  or  ideas? 
Does  he  fight  pro  aris  et  focis  ?  M.  Sch^rer  is  essentially 
a  man  of  a  speculative  mind,  a  bold,  logical  thinker,  who 
goes  fast  and  far.  We  may  add  that  he  is  born  a  demo- 
lisher,  and  for  this  reason  the  Testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti 
must,  in  its  turn,  pass  by  the  scalpel  of  his  logic,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  of  his  religious  conscience,  which  he  has  been  erect- 
ing into  an  autocrat.  I  say  an  autocrat,  for  the  religious 
conscience  has,  like  the  moral  conscience,  an  absolute  a  priori, 
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in  virtue  of  which  it  declares  false  everything  that  appears 
hurtful  to  it.  Autocrat,  I  repeat,  for  the  new  oracle  not  only 
'  does  not  admit  any  doctrine  which  does  not  agree  with  its 
idea  of  the  divine  perfections,  but  it  determines  what  is  reli- 
gious and  what  is  not,  and  it  is  of  its  essence  to  oppose 
itself  to  every  attempt  made  to  impose  upon  it,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  what  it  does  not  recognise  as  such.  Whatever  does 
not  awaken  consent  in  the  soul  cannot  be  an  object  of  faith 
for  that  soul,  and  so  far  from  being  bound  to  admit  a  doctrine 
foreign  to  it,  it  conforms  to  a  sacred  instinct  in  rejecting  it.'" 

We  cannot  follow  M.  Astid  in  his  criticism  of  the  theology  of 
Messrs  Colani,  Rdville,  and  P^caut,  nor  even  touch  upoti  his 
judgment  of  a  book  written  in  quite  a  different  direction — 
the  canon  of  M.  Gaussen.  We  prefer  to  complete  his  appre- 
ciation of  M.  Schdrer.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  these  suc- 
cessive evolutions  of  his  ?  Schdrer  himself  explains  the  mystery 
in  the  picture  he  traces  of  a  theologian,  under  the  Active 
name  of  Montaign. 

"  The  central  point  round  which  the  other  elements  of  character, 
in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Montaign,  organise  themselves,  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  longing  after  the  ideal ;  I  mean  by  that,  the  longing 

to  bring  every  thing  back  to  the  abstract  and  absolute  type 

I  know  vaguely  that  he  has  been  the  martyr  of  his  idealistic  con- 
ceptions. I  suspect,  too,  that  under  diverse  forms,  religion  for 
Montaign  never  was  anything  else  than  an  idolatry  of  the  truth. 
The  true  always  was  for  him  the  absolute  par  excellence^  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  absolute  of  the  absolute,  the  ideal  of  the  ideal.  .  .  Who 
■would  believe  it  ?  His  love  of  the  true  has  been  the  destruction  of 
Montaign.  The  true,  in  all  things,  is  the  fact ;  but  the  fact  only 
gives  the  relative,  and  this  is  how  our  thinker  has  come  to  see  only 
the  relative  side  of  things,  the  good  in  tlie  evil,  the  evil  in  the 
good,  truth  and  error  in  everything,  simple  formulas  in  the  most 
important  doctrines,  images  in  the  fundamental  notions  of  religion. 
In  his  mind  the  absolute  had  devoured  itself.  He  was  a  sceptic, 
for  either  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  I  have  been  describing  one  of 
the  forms  of  this  disastrous  malady.  Montaign  is  still  haunted  by 
the  longing  after  the  true,  but  this  longing  now  manifests  itself  in 
the  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  above  all,  in  the  longing  to  see 
clear."* 

*  We  may  also  quote  a  few  sentences  from  Vinet,  in  which  he  describes  a  mind 
come  to  the  same  state  in  which  M.  Scherer  apparently  is  :  "  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  admit  that,  from  the  first,  such  a  man  saw  in  religion  only  an  object  of  philo- 
scphic  speculation  ;  doubtless  his  lirst  design  was  to  appropriate  it  to  his  soul, 
and  to  submit  his  life  to  it,  but  this  impression  was  superficial  and  fugitive ; 
thought,  vividly  seized,  threw  itself  upon  this  rich  prey  and  turned  it  entirely  to 
its  own  profit.  Each  gain  of  the  intellect  was  a  loss  for  the  soul,  which,  thrown 
ever  more  and  more  out  of  action,  lost  its  spring  in  idleness.  This  man  hav- 
ing contracted  the  habit  of  seizing  everytliing  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  became 
by  degrees  incapable  of  seizing  them  under  any  other.     Strange  to  say,  he 
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When  Professor  Asti^  comes  to  discuss  the  theology  which 
he  would  put  in  the  room  of  the  oth^r  two,  we  meet  only  a 
warm  but  scarcely  discriminating  recommendation  of  Vinet. 
It  is  Vinet  now  who  sits  before  him  ;  it  is  his  tendency  that 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  sound  theology.  Vinet  did  not  like 
the  intellectualism  of  the  revival,  "  that  curious  mixture  of 
humility  and  pride,"  although  he  respected  the  principle  of  the 
revival  and  blessed  its  origin.  His  preaching  was  essentially 
apologetic  and  subjective.  Vinet  claims  strongly  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  of  the  conscience,  the  only  foundation  that 
religion  can  obtain.  "  This  is  not  to  say,  that  religion  is  only 
conscience,  but  it  must  be  so  at  first ;  and  this  is  what  we 
see  it  to  be  at  the  present  time  whereever  the  Spirit  of  God 
does  his  work."  Vinet  continues :  "  This  inexplicable,  in- 
ternal, individual  feeling  is  the  basis  of  morals.  Without  con- 
science, man  would  not  believe  and  would  not  be  effectively 
bound  to  anything."  But  this  moral  feeling  does  not  alone 
suffice,  it  must  have  the  support  of  religion.  "  In  the  long 
run  its  witness  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  precious  only  in  so  far  as 
it  certifies  to  us  that  a  judge,  of  whom  our  conscience  is  only 
the  representative,  is  equally  satisfied ;  we  need  an  approver, 
and  we  need  that  that  approver  should  be  a  person  ;  we  do  not 
want  to  be  simply  the  servants,  the  friends,  the  children  of  an 
idea,  we  want  to  attach  ourselves  to  something  more  living 
than  moral  order,  to  a  being,  to  a  soul  in  which  our  life  may 
find  an  echo.  What  is  the  conscience  without  God  ?  What 
is  conscience  but  the  organ  and  the  resident  minister  of  God 
within  us  f  Thus,  according  to  Vinet,  as  well  as  M.  Asti^, 
conscience  is  not  a  simple  faculty  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
it  is  the  point  of  contact  between  God  and  us,  the  uniting  cord 
which  attaches  us  to  him.  Thus  understood,  conscience  has  a 
right  to  put  itself  above  human  law  when  the  latter  enters 


was  ever  excelling  in  describing  the  effects  of  the  truth  upon  a  soul,  and  ever 
becoming  more  incapable  of  feeling  them  himself.  .  .  .  He  felt  the  evil  and 
became  alarmed  ;  he  wished  to  try  and  make  of  that  religion,  which  had  been 
80  long  his  study,  an  affair,  and  his  affair.  He  endeavoured  to  place  himself 
under  the  action  and  in  dependence  upon  the  truth,  but  through  the  force 
of  habit,  his  intellect  each  time  put  itself  in  the  place  of  conscience.  ...  In 
his  anguish  he  wished  to  forget,  to  ignore  all ;  he  envied  the  credulity  of  the 
'simple,  of  children  ;  he  would  have  given  all  his  science  for  a  single  one  of 
their  sighs,  and  all  his  knowledge  in  exchange  for  their  hearts,  for  his  had 
ceased  to  beat ;  his  was  become  intellect.  .  .  .  Vain  desires !  The  lost  eye 
cannot  be  restored,  faith  (the  eye  of  the  soul)  cannot  be  given  back.  Singular 
state,  in  which  a  man  believes  and  does  not  believe.  .  .  .  State  of  light,  but 
of  a  light  which  only  serves  to  render  darkness  visible.  Ignorance  in  know- 
ledge, error  in  the  truth,  unbelief  in  faith,  a  curse  under  the  form  of  a  bless- 
ing, contradictory,  maddening  condition,  with  which  we  would  reproach  the 
divine  power  as  a  cruel  sport,  did  not  the  evidence  constrain  us  to  impute  it  to 
ourselves." — (Esprit  d'  Alexander  Vinet,  t.  ii.  p.  125). 
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into  conflict  with  it.  "  The  truth  which  is  without  us,"  says 
Vinet,  "  must  always  be  measured  and  compared  with  the 
truth  which  is  within  us."  In  so  saying,  Vinet  shews  plainly 
that  he  believes  in  a  harmony  between  the  conscience  and  the 
gospel.  The  gospel  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  conscience. 
"  Do  you  remember  the  customs  of  ancient  hospitality  ?  When 
bidding  farewell  to  the  stranger,  the  host,  breaking  a  clay  seal 
on  which  certain  characters  were  engraven,  gave  him  one  half 
and  preserved  the  other.  After  many  years,  these  two  frag- 
ments, brought  once  more  together  and  joined,  recognised  each 
other,  that  is,  operated  the  recognition  of  those  who  presented 
them  to  each  other,  and,  while  attesting  their  former  connec- 
tion, they  formed  a  new  one.  Thus  in  the  book  of  our  soul, 
their  divine  complement  is  rejoined  to  lines  already  begun ; 
thus  our  soul  does  not  discover,  but  recognises  the  truth  ; 
thus  it  judges  that  a  meeting  impossible  by  chance,  impos- 
sible by  any  calculation,  is  the  secret  work  of  God,  and  it  is 
only  then  that  we  truly  believe." 

At  the  same  time  let  it  be  fully  understood,  that  Vinet  does 
not  in  any  way  mean  a  conscience  separated  from  God,  from 
that  God  who  alone  "  gives  us  a  basis,  who  alone  attaches  the 
chain  to  a  fixed  point."  It  would,  he  assures  us,  be  gross 
infatuation  to  preserve  the  words,  conscience,  morals,  obliga- 
tion, and  give  up  the  idea  of  God. 

It  is  therefore  a  calumny  to  say  that  Vinet  made  light  of 
the  objective  element  in  Christianity.  "Conscience  is  only 
the  enduring  and  ineffaceable  impress  of  a  powerful  hand, 
which,  after  having  grasped,  has  withdrawn  from  us,  or  rather, 
from  which  a  strong  foe  has  torn  us ;  the  hand  is  absent, 
the  impress  remains  ;  this  mysterious  impress,  which  we  have 
not  made  ourselves,  brings  every  thinking  man  back  to  the 
idea  of  God.  It  may  make  him  conclude  and  seek  for  the 
absent  hand,  but  alone  it  cannot  enable  him  to  find  it  again." 
This  conscience  leads  to  repentance,  which,  in  its  turn,  leads 
to  love.  If  properly  consulted,  conscience  does  not  hesitate 
to  welcome  this  exigence,  for  "  its  voice  tells  man  that  he  needs 
pardon.  Do  not  believe  the  disdainful,  indifferent  airs  of  cer- 
tain people,  they  hide  their  secret  anguish  from  you ;  their 
deathbed  will  perhaps  tell  it  you.  But  had  they  even  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  themselves  from  the  terrors  of  the  vulgar, 
still  they  needed  to  free  themselves.  And  how  ?  In  avoiding 
the  thoughts  of  it.  They  are  not  afraid,  you  think,  of  what  terri- 
fies you  ;  but  they  are  afraid  of  being  afraid ;  it  is  just  the 
same." 

Vinet  believes  in  the  fall  without  losing  himself  in  specu- 
lations which  threaten  to  compromise  its  moral  side,  and  he 
leads  the  soul  directly  to  Jesus  the  Saviour,  rather  than  to 
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Christianity.  "  Let  us,"  he  says,  "  prefer  Jesus  Christ  to  his- 
tory, to  the  system,  to  Christianity.  Let  us  be  Christians  by 
an  immediate  contact  with  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  confining 
ourselves  to  being  so  in  familiarising  ourselves  with  the  doc- 
trine and  science  which  relate  to  him,"  But  what  is  Jesus 
Christ  for  Vinet  ?  Certainly  not  a  product  of  the  historical 
development  of  mankind,  nor  a  manifestation  of  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God.  He  is  the  God-man;  and,  far  from  giving 
himself  up  to  speculations  which  he  calls  "  withering  and  de- 
structive," he  bows  before  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  !  It 
is  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  approaches  the  Saviour's  work  of 
redemption  and  atonement,  of  which  he  proclaims  the  neces- 
sity. "  Jesiis,  as  a  victim,  was  to  accredit  to  man  Jesus  as  a 
teacher ;  the  priest  was  to  introduce  the  prophet."  As  to  the 
bearing  of  the  atonement,  Vinet  holds  to  the  gospel ;  that  is, 
says  M.  Asti^,  "  he  does  not  reduce  the  work  of  redemption 
merely  to  the  sufferings  of  the  cross ;  he  refuses  to  weigh  in 
the  balance  the  Saviour's  sufferings ;  he  does  not  go  counting 
the  drops  which  fall  from  the  cross,  and  asking  himself  if  they 
were  the  price  equivalent  to  the  sinner's  ransom.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  could  not  have  suffered 
tantamount  to  the  suffering  which  ought  to  fall  upon  sinners, 
"  since  hatred,  envy,  confusion,  remorse,  remained  foreign  to 
his  holy  soul ;  but  he  suffered  what  no  son  of  man  can  suffer, 
at  least  in  the  same  degree,  since  the  sight  of  evil  could  not 
make  the  same  impression  on  any  one  as  upon  him  who  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  it,  since  no  one  ever  did,  nor  ever 
can  experience  such  revolting  injustice,  since  no  one  can  be  the 
object  of  such  odious  ingratituda" 

There  is  one  other  important  point  to  notice  in  Vinet's  theo- 
logical system — it  is  his  idea  of  divine  justice.  He  is  far  from 
drowning  it  in  love,  and  thus  producing  with  the  doctors  of  the 
present  day  a  flavourless  Christianity.  "  Justice,"  he  writes, 
"  has  something  apart  and  in  itself,  and,  though  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  but  through  cliarity,  it  is  not  charity.  Love  is 
not  the  beginning  of  the  law.  Justice  is  its  first  word.  Justice 
has  a  reality,  a  substance  independent  of  love,  and  it  would 
not  only  be  wrong,  but  perilous  to  forget  it."  Whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  is  at  once  a  manifestation 
of  justice  and  of  love.  "God,"  he  says,  "wishing  to  make 
true  love,  which  is  the  foretaste  and  pledge  of  eternal  life, 
spring  up  within  us,  began  by  speaking  to  us  of  justice.  He 
has  awakened  the  idea  of  it  in  our  minds,  with  the  feeling  of 
our  own  injustice,  by  the  injunctions  and  the  threatenings  of 
the  law.  He  has  educated  our  consciences  anew.  In  the  un- 
merited and  voluntary  sufferings  of  his  Son,  he  has  shewn  the 
inviolability  of  moral  order,  and,  filled  with  these  ideas,  we  are 
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led  to  grace,  which,  as  grace  is  a  consecration  of  the  law,  and  it 
is  at  the  foot  of  that  same  cross  where  justice  is  taught  us,  that 
we  learn  what  love  ought  to  be." 

This  theology  of  Vinet  is  that  which  M.  Asti^  follows,  and 
strongly  recommends.  Not  that  he  thinks  it  complete.  It 
is  wanting  in  historical  and  exegetical  labour  as  to  doctrine, 
and  it  requires  to  go  further  in  order  to  complete  its  work  of 
organisation,  of  positive  and  negative  criticism.  We  may  also 
note  that  Vinet's  mysticism  is  still  too  philosophical,  but  still 
the  future  is  safe.  Intellectualism,  whether  it  present  itself 
under  the  form  of  pure  deism,  semitheist  naturalism,  pantheism, 
or  whether  it  turn  pietist,  is  dead  or  dying.  As  for  those  who 
are  only  wounded  in  the  war  which  is  going  on,  their  wounds 
must  be  dressed,  and  we  must  carry  them  on  to  a  new  future. 
As  for  the  dead,  we  must  bury  them  with  all  the  honour  their 
tank  demands,  but  without  mercy. 

M.  Asti^  cannot  as  yet  hail  the  appearance  of  the  man  who 
is  to  complete  the  labours  of  Vinet.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us 
frankly  accept  the  annoying  position  in  which  our  theology  of 
transition,  our  abortive  revolution,  is  at  present.  Let  us  not 
throw  ourselves  either  into  absolutism  or  into  radicalism.  Let 
us  comprehend  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  a  semi- 
normal  theology.  Let  us  gather  up  all  the  vital  forces  which 
are  still  in  existence,  in  order  to  reunite  the  historical  link  with 
the  past,  and  let  us  go  forward  resolutely  to  meet  the  future, 
without  taking  heed  to  those  who  have  gone  beyond  the  aim, 
or  to  those  who  think  that  the  wisest  plan  is  to  recede. 

Such  is  Professor  Astid's  book.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  lengthen  out  this  article  by  making  a  foiTaal 
criticism  of  his  theology.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  author 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  continental  revival,  we  do  not  mean 
in  regard  to  what  it  has  done  in  saving  souls  (this  was  not  per- 
haps the  place  for  appreciating  tha,t  blessed  work),  but  in  re- 
gard to  what  it  has  done  for  their  sanctification.  We  have  only 
to  open  the  sermons  of  Pyt,  SchoU,  Bonnet,  Manuel,  Rochat,  Bur- 
nier,  Grandpierre,  &c.,  and  even  those  of  Malan,  the  dogmatiser 
far  excellence,  &c.  (we  only  quote  a  few  of  those  who  wrote  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  La  Mystique),  and  we  shall  see  if  M. 
Asti^  is  not  unjust  in  attacking  the  theology  of  those  servants 
of  Christ  in  such  terms,  that  we  might  think  they  had  "  cruci- 
fied afresh  the  Lord  of  glory."  In  short,  if  the  intellectualism 
of  these  men  be  a  "  monster  which  must  be  run  down,"  "  a 
virus,"  &c.,  by  what  name  shall  we  call  the  rationalism  of  the 
Cheneviferes  and  the  Coquerels,  which  is  still  as  insipid  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago  ?  No ;  it  is  not  loyal  to  envelop  under  one 
and  the  same  designation  two  theologies  so  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other.     M.  Aisti^  had  already  shewn,  as  early  as 
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1854,  this  partiality,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  orthodox  party, 
and  in  favour  of  M.  Schdrer,  whose  errors  he  can  now  point  out 
so  clearly.  We  have  not  forgotten  that,  eight  years  ago,  the 
famous  treatise  published  by  M.  Sch^rer,  in  which  he  gave  his 
demission  ("La  Critique  et  la  Foi"),  contained  "fertile  elements, 
which,  by  their  combination  and  their  ponderation,  were  to 
land  us  in  new  dogmatic  formulas,"  (M.  Schdrer,  his  Disciples, 
&c.,  p.  33).  And  when  M.  Sch^rer  spoke  to  us  of  his  historical 
Christ,"  when  he  declared  that  the  Scriptures  "  hold  a  principal 
place  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  of  believers,  so  that,  in  order 
to  see  the  Lord  himself,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  biblical 
writings,"  M.  Asti^,  completely  reassured,  asked  the  orthodox 
party,  "  Is  that  not  enpugh  V  And  when  M.  Schdrer  wrote 
"  that  inspiration  was  not  something  mechanical,  supernatural, 
as  it  is  generally  conceived  to  be,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  was  not  of  a  different  nature  from 
what  every  believer  has  the  right  to  expect,  and  ought  to 
desire,"  M.  Astid  saw  in  this  theory  "  not  tfie  absolute  rejection 
of  inspiration,  but  only  of  M.  Gaussen's  theory  of  plenary 
inspiration"  (p.  32).  And  again,  he  coolly  asked  the  ortho- 
dox, "  What  more  do  you  want  1" 

Let  us  therefore  be  on  our  guard  with  an  author  whose 
judgment  has  already  belied  him  in  such  a  degree  (and  his  new 
book  contains  the  avowal  of  it),  and  let  neither  the  talent  with 
which  he  expounds  his  subject,  nor  his  raciness,  nor  his  ima- 
gination (particularly  in  the  use  of  military  terms),  nor  his 
independence  of  thought,  deceive  us  regarding  his  conclusions. 
At  the  same  time,  let  us  recognise  that  if,  like  every  other  good 
and  perfect  gift,  the  revival  of  the  beginning  of  the  century 
came  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  the  golden-headed 
image  had  clay  feet.  Thus  let  us  recognise  with  Adolphe 
Monod,  that  the  Reformation  "is  truly  the  epoch  of  the 
written  word,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  the  living  Word, 
not  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  not  contemplated  and  proclaimed  by  the  Reformers,  but 
they  were  not  in  the  same  degree  as  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," (La  Parole  Vivante,  p.  50).  As  for  the  revival,  let  us 
repeat,  with  Dr  Bonnet  of  Frankfort,  that  "  at  the  beginning 
the  revival  threw  itself  into  a  very  excusable  opposition, — into 
a  dogmatism  evidently  too  narrow  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
divine  truth,  too  superficial  to  reach  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  soul,  too  exclusive  not  to  require  assent  to  certain  formulas 
as  the  absolute  condition  of  salvation."  But  let  us  also  repeat, 
with  the  same  writer,  that  the  revival  has  had  "  men  of  God, 
courageous  witnesses  for  the  truth,  who  have  suffered  for  their 
faith,  and  that  the  church  of  God  loves  and  reveres  them," 
(La  Parole  et  la  Foi,  p.  6).  CD.  F. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Controversy  on  the  Alleged  Platonisni  of  the 

Fathers.* 

First  Drv^isiON : 

sotiverain's  exposure  of  the  platoxism  of  the  fathers. 

The  author  of  these  pages,  in  the  course  of  inquiries  which 
bore  reference  to  the  influence  of  Plato,  his  system,  and  his 
school,  on  after  times,  was  led  among  other  things  to  investigate 
somewhat  more  accurately  the  literature,  dating  chiefly  from 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  occasioned  by  the  well-known 
controversy  regarding  the  alleged  Platonism  of  the  fathei's. 
In  the  following  article  he  will  attempt  to  give  a  historico- 
critical  review  of  the  substance  of  this  literature,  which  is 
highly  remarkable  in  more  than  one  respect :  believing  that 
he  may  assume,  at  the  outset,  that  this  litei"ature  has  not 
merely  a  scientific  value  and  importance  generally,  but  that  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  it  must  have  a  high  interest  in  the 
present  state  of  science  respecting  it. 

The  investigation  into  the  influence,  which  an  important 
philosophical  system  has  often  exercised  long  after  the  epoch 
of  its  first  appearance,  may  certainly  be  regarded,  in  most 
cases,  as  a  task  highly  thankworthy  and  instructive  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  no  second  philosopher  whatever  can  such  an  under- 
taking claim  so  intense  an  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  Plato.  In 
Plato's  case,  again,  the  whole  history  of  his  indirect  influence 
furnishes  no  second  chapter  which,  in  many  ways,  would  be  at 
once  so  instructive  and  interesting,  as  that  of  his  relation  to 
the  Fathers.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  historical  importance  of 
the  two  parties  in  question — the  Fathers  and  the  Platonic 
ideas, — especially  considering  the  abundance  of  writings  which 
have  compared  the  two  together,  to  shew  sometimes  their 
agreement,  sometimes  their  divergence. 

Again,  in  this  department  of  literature,  the  writings  which 
sprung  from  the  controversy  referred  to  occupy  a  peculiar 
place.  They  differ  in  a  most  important  respect  from  most  of 
the  previous  works  on  the  same  subject  in  this  respect,  that 
they  owe  their  origin  to  an  attempt,  which,  not  content  with 
estabhshing  the  agreement  between  Platonic  and  patristic 
thoughts,   though  this  had   been   most   fully  done,   thought 
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that  a  real  relation  of  dependence  between  the  two  parties,  a 
dependence  of  the  fathers  on  Platonism,  could  be  historically 
demonstrated  in  the  boldest  way.  This  dependence  was  alleged 
to  have  extended  not  merely  to  subordinate  sides  of  the 
patristic  thoughts,  but  also  in  a  particular  manner  to  their 
deepest  foundations.  This  alleged  dependence,  therefore, 
affected  not  the  fathers  alone,  but  the  Christian  Church  in 
general ;  and  not  the  science  of  theologians  alone,  but  the 
Christian  faith  itself  directly.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  such 
an  assertion  was  taken  up  with  the  liveliest  zeal  by  friend  and 
foe.  It  seemed  certainly  to  throw  quite  a  new  light  both  upon 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
upon  its  relation  to  Platonism  in  particular.  At  all  events, 
men  were  thus  removed,  as  by  a  stroke,  from  the  study  of  the 
earlier  comparisons,  all  more  or  less  fruitless  and  idle,  and 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy  breaking  out  with  the 
greatest  energy,  the  intense  form  of  which  one  would  easily 
comprehend  of  itself,  even  had  there  not  been  certain  contem- 
poraneous tendencies  which  co-operated  to  whet  the  interests 
concerned  in  it  :  for  example,  the  humanistic  efforts  at  its 
commencement,  and  the  anti-trinitarian  efforts  subsequently. 
By  the  combined  action  of  such  influences,  there  necessarily 
ensued  a  very  keen  controversial  development,  which  had  a 
corresponding  extensive  and  manifold  literature.  It  belonged 
to  the  scribbling  and  controversial  character  of  these  times,  in- 
deed, that  men  often  returned  to  the  discussion  of  our  question 
when  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  hastened  to  give 
their  decision  regarding  it  in  works  of  the  most  diverse  kind, 
in  histories  of  doctrine  and  in  systematic  theologies,  in 
expositions  of  Plato,  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  fathers,  in 
histories  of  the  old  and  of  the  Christian  philosophy,  and  finally, 
in  histories  of  civilization,  and  in  histories  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  at  that  time  made  their  appearance  in  great 
numbers. 

The  phenomenon  in  more  modem  literature,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  entire  casting  into  the  background  of  the  subject  formerly 
discussed  with  so  much  diligence,  cannot  quite  speak  in  favour 
of  modem  science.  In  most  of  the  writings  relating  to  this 
subject,  there  are  still  paraded  the  names  of  that  older  litera- 
'  ture,  but  without  gaining  any  proper  influence  on  the  repre- 
sentation itself  That  the  most  of  these  writings  are  rather 
named  than  known  by  many  of  the  more  recent  writers,  is 
shewn  by  the  general  allusions,  stiffened  almost  to  standing 
formulae,  referring  to  that  older  literature.  And  even  the 
subject  discussed  has  been  commonly  neglected  more  than  is 
right.  If  the  question  respecting  the  alleged  Platonism  of  the 
fathers  was  formerly  discussed  with  an  unmistakeable  prefer- 
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ence,  a  considerable  dislike  of  entering  upon  the  question  not 
unfrequently  now  betrays  itself ;  and  it  is  almost  as  if  the 
difficulties  of  this  question  were  seen  for  the  first  time  in  their 
full  extent,  and  men  were  afraid  of  undertaking  a  task,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  quali- 
fied at  all  points.  We  cannot  otherwise,  at  least,  explain  the 
strange  circumstance,  that  at  present  he  who  seeks  information 
often  finds  himself  carried  round  in  a  circle,  referred  from  one 
department  to  another,  from  one  writer  to  another.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  in  many  a  writer 
hands  over  the  question  to  the  history  of  Christian  philosophy; 
this  again  leaves  the  task  to  the  history  of  doctrines,  which, 
again,  not  unfrequently  points  out  the  histories  of  philosophy  as 
the  place  where  a  clearing-up  of  Plato's  relation  to  the  fathers 
is  to  be  sought.  Even  on  the  part  of  writers,  with  whom  this 
fault,  at  least,  does  not  occur,  the  treatment  is  often,  for  other 
reasons,  not  more  satisfactory.  Moreover,  apart  from  all  other 
circumstances,  there  has  been  a  hindrance  partly  in  the  real 
advances  of  scientific  development  itself,  on  account  of  which 
our  question  has  not  always  been  regarded,  in  recent  times, 
according  to  its  due.  Of  this  last  category,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  of  all,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
but  two  particulars,  and  these  belonging  directly  to  the  history 
of  philosophy  only,  to  which,  however,  analogies  may  easily  be 
added  from  other  departments,  which  come  under  consideration 
in  our  question. 

In  the  history  of  Christian  philosophy,  then,  it  cannot  be 
mistaken,  that  among  other  things  there  have  been  two  steps  of 
progress  made  in  its  domain,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
diminished  consideration  of  the  relation  between  Plato  and  the 
fathers.  Menhave  now  begun  to  grasp  the  idea  of  patristic  philo- 
sophy far  more  fully,  more  profoundly,  more  independently  than 
formerly ;  and  they  are  now  inclined  to  assign  to  the  Stoa  a  pecu- 
liar relation  to  the  self-developing  Christian  science.  Now,  both 
things  must  in  themselves  be  unquestionably  considered  as  an 
advance,  as  compared  with  the  twofold  one-sidedness,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  history  of  Christian  philosophy  was  formerly 
understood,  as  mainly  but  the  consideration  of  the  influences 
alleged  to  be  exercised  by  the  ancient  philosophy  upon  the 
Christian  world  ;  and  we  were  still  further  inclined  to  trace  back 
these  influences  to  but  the  one  source  of  Platonism.  Never- 
theless these  two  steps  of  progress  have  been  gained  not  un- 
frequently by  nothing  but  misapprehensions  in  the  entire 
direction  in  which  our  question  lies.  Since  the  time  when  men 
were  accustomed  to  look  on  the  Christian  philosophy  not  merely 
as  an  indirect  influence  of  the  ancient  philosophy  reaching  over 
into  the  Christian  world,  but>  rather  as  a  foraiation  which  had 
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in  a  certain  sense  grown  indigenously  on  Christian  soil,  our 
question  necessarily  lost  somewhat  of  its  old  significance.  It 
appeared  henceforth  as  but  a  question  of  mere  external  signi- 
ficance, while  formerly  it  had  betokened  really  the  principal 
matter  with  which  the  historian  of  patristic  philosophy  had  to 
do.  And  under  this  supposition  the  second  thing  might  easily 
happen.  Men  might  ask  with  a  certain  fondness  after  influences 
of  the  Stoa  on  the  Christian  world,  without  considering  how 
deeply  the  Platonic  influences  have  penetrated,  and  how 
Platonic  elements  not  unfrcquently  obtained  a  footing  for  them- 
selves through  the  medium  of  Stoic  influences.  We  mean,  it 
was  natural  that  men  should  come  just  to  new  half-truths  as 
opposed  to  the  two  earlier  one-sided  opinions.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  clear  on  the  other  side,  that  in  this  way  they  did  injury 
both  to  the  truth  in  general,  and  to  the  subject  itself.  For 
they  would  have  been  able  to  place  on  a  far  firmer  footing  the 
definition  of  the  idea  of  the  patristic  philosophy  as  well  as  the 
estimate  of  the  Stoic  influence,  if  they  had  not  at  the  same  time 
neglected  to  image  to  themselves  the  influence  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  on  the  Christian  world  in  its  whole  extent. 

The  hints  just  given  will  suffice  to  shew  the  chief  motives  at 
least,  why  the  author  has  considered  it  not  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  recal  attention  to  that  old,  and  in  many  respects 
antiquated,  literature.  Let  him  be  pei-mitted  to  say  only 
further  a  brief  word  on  the  aerangement  of  the  following 
essay.  It  is  one  determined  by  matter,  and  not  chronologi- 
cally conducted.  It  is  only  by  the  first  method  that  unavoid- 
able repetitions  are  to  be  avoided.  With  this  view  the  author 
has  put  at  the  head  of  his  inquiry  the  discussion  of  a  book, 
which  certainly  has  to  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  the  very 
earliest  book  in  the  literature  of  the  controversy,  but  which  is 
well  fitted  in  a  twofold  point  of  view  to  introduce  us  to  the  first 
bearings  of  the  controversy. 

The  book  with  which  we  are  to  make  a  beginning  in  the 
following  investigations  is  the  well-known,  or  rather  notorious 
work  of  Nic.  Souverain,  which  bears  the  title,  le  Platonisme 
d'voile,  on  essai  touchant  le  verbe  Platonicien  Divise  en  deux 
parties,  printed  professedly  d  Cologne  chez  Pierre  Marteau, 
MB  CO.,  but  in  reality  at  Amsterdam,  and  which,  besides  appear- 
ing in  French,  appeared  likewise  in  an  English  edition.  The  book 
was  at  thetimeof  its  appearance  loaded  by  its  opponents  with  the 
bitterest  censure,  and  circulated  by  its  friends  with  astonishing 
rapidity  over  the  widest  area.  Though  it  was  usually  reckoned 
even  in  Brucker's  time  among  the  rarer  books,  andthoughit  might 
thus  for  a  good  while  have  been  little  enough  read,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  last  century  the  revival  of  tendencies  akin  to 
Souverain's  stand-point  gave  -occasion  to  a  translation  of  it  by 
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Loffler,  the  General  Superintendent  at  Gotha,  which  reached 
two  editions,  quickly  following  each  other.* 

The  author,  whose  name  appears  neither  in  the  original 
French  edition,  nor  upon  the  title-page  of  the  English  one 
which  appeared  contemporaneously,  was  not  alive  when  his 
work  was  published.  He  would  hardly  have  sent  it  forth  in 
the  form  now  before  us.  For  his  design  was,  in  addition  to  the 
two  sections  of  his  investigation,  which  alone  have  been  com- 
municated to  us,  to  have  subjoined  a  third,  as  a  reply  to  the 
decisive  question,  What  is  the  divinity  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  ? 

As  to  the  authorship  of  this  book,  which  made  so  much 
noise,  people  remained  in  the  dark  for  some  considerable  time 
after  its  appearance.     As  it  appeared  from  the  advertisement 
of  his  French  editor,  that  he   himself  was  no  longer  living, 
literary  curiosity  soon  confined  itself  to  the  wish  to  ascertain 
the  person  of  the  latter.     In  some  quarters  the  guess  fell  with 
tolerable  confidence  on   Clericus  ;  but  as  Clericus  was  in  a 
position  to  throw  off  this  suspicion  from  himself  with  convinc- 
ing reasons,  people  generally  were  never  able  to  discover  the 
person  of  the  editor.      Instead   of  this,  Clericus   first,   then 
Bayle  and  Prosper  Marchand,  assigned  as  the  author  of  it, 
Souverain,  a  preacher,  a  native  of  Lower  Languedoc,  who  had 
been  stationed  in  the  province  of  Poitou,  and  who  had  been 
deposed  because  of  his  openly  avowed  Arminian  tendencies, 
and  then  had  gone  to  Holland  and  England  to  obtain  finally 
an  appointment  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  meanwhile 
he  had  gone  over.     This  is  all  that  we  know  with  certainty 
about  Souverain.     With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  testi- 
mony is  certainly  borne  to  him  by  the  enthusiastic  praise  which 
his  French  editor  has  awarded  to  him  in  his  advertisement ; 
but  considering  the  thoroughly  partial  character  of  the  latter, 
it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  pretend  to  build  anything  upon  it. 
In  a  literary  way,  Souverain  has  not  made   himself  further 
known  ;  for  it  is  an  error  widespread  indeed,  yet  often  refuted 
formerly,  to  hold  Souverain  as  the  author  of  another  book 
which   appeared  in   1706   under  the  title,   Les  raisons  des 
Scriptur aires,  the  object  and  spirit  of  which  were  of  a  character 
very  much  akin  to  Souverain. 

First  of  all,  the  contents  of  the  book  easily  explain  the 
sensation  produced  by  it.     For  it  promised  proof  of  this  point, 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Platonism  of  the  Fathers,  (Versuch  Uber  den  Platon- 
ismers  (ler  Kirchcnvdter,  &c.),  translated  from  the  French,  and  accompanied 
by  a  Preface  and  Remarks,  by  J.  F.  C  Loffler.  Ziillichan  &  Freystadt. 
Ist  edition,  1782  ;  2d  edition,  supplemented  by  a  Treatise,  -which  contains  a 
short  representation  of  the  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  origi- 
nated, 1792. 
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that  some  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  positive  revelation 
have  unfairly  gained  a  place  in  the  system  of  the  church- 
teachers,  and  thus  won  their  way  into  the  general  faith  of 
Christians.  "  Error  is  the  mother  of  mysteries,"  is  an  axiom  of 
the  author,  to  which  indeed  he  gives  expression  only  once,  and 
then  only  by  the  way,  but  it  must  be  designated  as  properly  the 
ultimate  point  of  view.* 

The  proper  ground-thoughts  of  genuine  Christian  poc- 
TRINE  are  alleged  to  have  been  the  two  following  :  First  of  all, 
with  reference  to  the  Trinity,  the  author  remarks,  that  nothing 
else,  nothing  deeper  or  more  significant,  can  be  meant  by  the 
Word  or  by  the  Spirit,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture  in  reference  to  God,  than  a  distinct  economy  of  God  ; 
that  by  the  one  is  meant  his  outward  mode  of  revelation  and 
manifestation,  and  by  the  other  his  inward  communication. 
And  then  he  remarks,  secondly,  in  reference  to  Christ,  that 
the  latter  is  called  God  by  genuine  Christians  in  no  other  sense 
than  with  respect  either  to  his  birth  or  his  dignity ;  i.  e.,  as 
the  author  explains  it  more  precisely,  either  because  he  was 
conceived  in  a  supernatural  way  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born 
of  a  virgin,  or  because,  after  his  life  and  death,  he  was  exalted 
by  God  to  be  a  Lord  over  all. 

Christ  was  bom  in  a  supernatural  way,  and  Christ  was 
exalted  to  be  a  Lord  over  all.  These  are  the  two  points  on 
which  the  author  lays  a  strong  emphasis,  and  which  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  as  simply  inalienable  from  a  Christian  con- 
sciousness. But  beyond  these  two  points  he  certainly  is  not 
inclined  to  extend,  as  he  calls  it,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  one 
hairbreadth.  Nay,  as  he  declaims  most  violently  against  those 
who  had  distinguished  several  persons  in  the  Godhead,  he 
declaims  not  less  strongly  against  every  theology  which  had 
attributed  Godhead  to  Christ  in  any  other  way  than  in  the 
twofold  respect  just  alleged.  According  to  this  view  he  finds 
the  true  orthodoxy  of  the  Christians  of  primitive  times  standing 
exactly  between  two  extremes  equally  reprehensible  and  here- 
tical— that  which  made  Christ  a  mere  man,  though  ever  so 
holy,  and  that  which  made  him  the  Supreme  God  absolutely. 
And  it  is  this  orthodoxy,  as  the  author  thinks,  which  will  be 
found  expressed  in  the  most  sublime  and  ancient  monument 
of  the  Christian  Church — the  apostles'  creed ;  inasmuch  as  it 
calls  Christ  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  for  this  reason  that 
he  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary  through  the  Holy  Ghost. 
His  birth  is  consequently  here  described  as  making  him  God  ; 
and  he  is  described  as  made  our  Lord  because  he  has  risen  from 


*  "We  omit  here  the  delineation  of  Souverain's laboured  and  desperate  attempts 
to  establish  his  Arian  or  Socinian  views  froin  Scripture. — Ed.  B.  ^  F.  E.  E. 
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the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven,  from  whence  he  will  come 
ag9.in  as  judge  :  his  obedience  and  his  virtue  are  thus  alleged 
to  have  exalted  him  to  this  high  dignity.  These  are  the  two 
fundamental  articles  in  which,  he  alleges,  the  proper  Christo- 
logy  of  the  ancients  consisted,  so  far  as  it  was  genuine.  Between 
these  articles,  however,  the  author  makes  a  not  important  dis- 
tinction. He  assigns,  for  his  own  part,  a  far  greater  value  to 
the  second  of  these  two  articles  than  to  the  first,  to  the  God- 
head "  acquired"  by  Christ,  than  to  the  Godhead  "  born  with 
him."  Christ  never  appealed  to  his  supernatural  birth,  but 
only  to  the  miracles  which  he  did.  Just  as  little  did  the 
apostles  do  so  ;  but,  instead  of  it,  gave  prominence  to  the  resur- 
rection and  redemption  of  Christ.  Not  once  has  Paul  done  so, 
in  the  many  passages  in  which  he  insists  on  faith  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ  as  a  thing  necessary  to  our  salvation.  "  If  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  and  shalt 
believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved."  On  this  last  article,  accordingly,  as  its 
most  important  article,  the  true  theology  of  the  ancients  turns. 
It  is  in  the  PROOF  here  subjoined  that  the  weakness  of  the 
author's  undertaking  becomes  specially  manifest.  Under  cover 
of  an  extraneous  authority,  he  only  ventures  to  bring  forward 
his  own  view  ;  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  a  remark  made  by  Pear- 
son, yet  in  such  a  way  that  he  insensibly  changes  it  into  a  quite 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  its  author  had  originally 
understood  it  The  latter  had,  on  the  occasion  of  his  well-known 
investigations  respecting  the  age  of  the  Ignati^n  epistles, 
attempted  a  pretty  sharply-marked  antithesis  between  the 
character  of  the  oldest  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  that  of  a  somewhat  later  epoch,  with  no  other 
design  in  view  than  to  obtain  a  firm  resting-place  for  fixing  the 
age  of  the  Ignatian  epistles.  And  it  is  this  remark  of  Pearson's 
which  the  author  adduces  with  so  much  parade,  as  an  irrefra- 
gable support  and  authority  for  a  part  of  his  views.  "Ignatius," 
BO  Pearson  had  expressed  himself  (Vindic.  Ignat.  p.  ii,  cap.  1.), 
*'  belongs  to  those  who  called  Jesus  Christ  God  {qin  shoXoyouv), 
as  the  Catholics  of  this  time  did,  inasmuch  as,  according  to 
Pliny's  report,  they  sang  hymns  to  Jesus  as  a  God,  and, 
according  to  the  remark  of  an  eminent  writer  (apud  Euseh. 
Hist.  Eccl.  5,  28),  celebrated  the  praise  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Logos  of  God,  by  ascribing  Godhead  to  him.  But  after  the 
doctrine  of  Plato  was  received  into  the  church,  the  writers  of 
the  second  and  third  century  were  no  longer  accustomed  to 
speak  so  simply  of  Christ,  i  e.,  to  call  him  God  simply.  This 
mode  of  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  savours,  therefore,  quite  of 
the  century  of  Ignatius,  because  he  calls  him  God  simply. 
Photius  makes  it  a  reproach  against  Clemens  Romanus,  that 
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he  has  not  given  to  Jesus  Christ  this  sublime  title,  which  so 
rightly  belongs  to  him.  And  hence  it  is  evident,  that  this 
learned  critic  believed  that  the  custom  of  calling  Jesus  Christ 
God  was  peculiar  to  the  first  age  of  the  church.  Conse- 
quently the  name  God  ascribed  to  Jesus  Chribt,  which  Ignatius 
so  often  repeats,  and  without  any  of  those  definitions  of  which 
his  successors  made  use,  and  quite  nakedly  and  simply,  is  a 
proof  for  the  antiquity  of  his  writings.  He  imitates  through- 
out the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  were  accepted  generally  by  all 
churches  from  the  very  beginning.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
letters  which  savours  of  heathen  learning,  nothing  which  would 
be  unworthy  the  simplicity  of  an  apostolic  man,  and  of  the 
purity  of  the  gospel.  The  writers  that  followed  were  accus- 
tomed to  borrow  thoughts  from  the  heathen,  and  to  mix  their 
doctrines  sometimes  with  the  Christian  religion.  In  this 
every  one  followed  the  principles,  the  philosophy,  in  which  he 
had  been  instructed  before  the  reception  of  Christianity,  as, 
e.  g.,  TertuUian.  Ignatius,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  bishop  long 
before,  and  had  gone  over  to  Christianity  at  a  time  when  as 
yet  few  heathen  men  of  learning  had  become  Christians.  We 
have  thus  in  him  a  pure  Christian,  a  Christian  who  was  not 
educated  in  the  schools,  who  had  skimmed  over  no  libraries, 
who  was  not  instructed  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Academy,  or  of 
the  Stoa." 

One  may  doubt  whether  the  way  in  which  Souverain  alleges 
this  remark  of  Pearson,  in  order  to  play  behind  its  shelter  his 
own  quite  different  game,  can  be  regarded  as  within  the  limits 
of  scientific  honesty  and  truthfulness.  For  he  first  assumes  the 
appearance  of  thoroughly  coinciding  with  Pearson,  and  only 
asserting  what  the  latter  has  already  taught  before  him.  He 
calls  the  remark  of  Pearson  a  beautiful  and  correct  one,  the 
correct  thought  of  a  learned  Trinitarian.  But  the  addition, 
"  He  has  therein  spoken  the  truth,  without  himself  reflecting 
on  it,"  forms  the  easy  transition  to  a  piece  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  in  which  he  outwardly  maintains  Pearson's 
authority,  yet  deviates  from  him  in  almost  all  single  points. 
We  do  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  Souverain  obviously  drops 
entirely  the  ultimate  and  proper  point  of  view  from  which 
Pearson  had  been  originally  led  to  his  remark.  Pearson  had 
-sought  to  make  that  characteristic  distinction  between  separate 
epochs  of  the  church's  progress,  merely  with  a  view  to  arrive 
at  a  resting-place  in  determining  the  age  of  the  Ignatian 
epistles.  The  author,  while  transferring  Pearson's  remark 
into  9,  connection  different  from  its  original  one,  has  partly 
altered  and  partly  abandoned  its  meaning.  Pearson  thought 
he  saw  a  distinction  betwixt  the  earlier  and  the  later  Christians, 
in  the  fact  that  the  one  party  called  Christ  God  simply,  while 
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the  other  (from  the  force  of  preconceived  opinions  brought  with 
them  from  heathenism)  would  have  done  this  only  witli  Pla- 
tonizing  restrictions  and  definitions.  But  we  find  that  the 
author  endeavours  to  twist  this  well-defined  relationship  into 
the  very  opposite.  He  wishes,  indeed,  to  have  a  distinction 
betwixt  an  earlier  and  a  later  epoch  in  the  doctrinal  conception 
of  Christ  recognised.  But,  according  to  him,  it  is  not  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  earlier  Christians  had  attributed  Godhead  to 
Christ  in  a  more  unlimited,  and  the  later  in  a  more  restricted, 
way.  On  the  contrary,  the  old  and  genuine  Christianity,  he 
alleges,  rather  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  made  Christ  God 
merely  in  the  two  respects  mentioned  ;  while  the  later  Platonists 
among  the  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  alleges,  believed  they 
were  not  able  to  go  far  enough  in  their  deifying  conceptions  of 
Christ.  The  difference  between  Pearson's  assertion  and  that  of 
the  author  is  thus  real  enough ;  and  yet  the  author  endeavours  to 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other.  And  that  difference  between 
these  two  conceptions  cannot  at  all  be  concealed  in  detail, 
as  soon  as  the  author  comes  to  carry  out  his  view  respecting  the 
separate  points.  For  while  Pearson  approves  of  the  observa- 
tion made  by  Photius,  that  the  more  ancient  period  called  Christ 
God  simply,  and  while  Photius's  censure  of  Clement,  on  the 
ground  of  this  remark,  seems  to  have  been  approved  by  Pear- 
son, Souverain  rather  opposes  Pearson's  views  in  both  respects. 
He  defends  Clement  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  he  concedes  that  the 
latter  spoke  of  Christ  only  "  as  a  God,"  but  not  as  God  himself 
Or  rather  this  latter  circumstance  is  just  what  leads  him  to  his 
defence  of  Clement  against  Photius.  He  rejects,  moreover,  the 
assertion,  that  it  was  the  usage  of  ancient  times  to  call  Christ 
God  simply  ;  and  although  he  cannot  deny  that  Ignatius  speaks 
in  this  way  of  Christ,  he  sees  in  this  nothing  but  a  fully  isolated 
peculiarity  of  that  time.  He  rejects,  consequently,  the  testimony 
of  Pliny  too,  to  which  Pearson  had  also  appealed.  And  thus  the 
author  proceeds  from  one  thing  to  another,  rejecting  the  separate 
parts  and  grounds  of  Pearson's  assertion,  until  the  reader, 
utterly  confounded,  at  length  asks  himself,  why  he  still  con- 
tinues in  apparent  agreement  with  Pearson's  view,  while  in 
reality,  in  almost  all  points,  he  deviates  from  it.  The  riddle, 
however,  is  solved,  as  soon  as  we  think  of  the  last  part  of 
Pearson's  assertion.  The  somewhat  exaggerated  attack  which 
Pearson  makes  on  the  later  times,  accusing  them  of  having 
mingled  the  heathen  dogma  with  the  Christian  religion,  is  the 
reason  why  he  will  not  give  up  the  authority  of  Pearson,  how- 
ever much  he  deviates  from  it  in  detail.  For  in  that  he  has 
before  him  the  proper  ground-thesis  of  his  whole  work ;  and 
no  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  will  not  part  with  an  authoritative 
testimony  so  respectable  in  regard  to  it.     Accordingly  he  pro- 
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Bounces,  in  regard  to  Pearson's  passage :  "  We  have  here  a 
confession,  which  frees  the  heretics  once  for  all  from  the  fearful 
authority  of  the  Platonic  fathers,  with  which  they  were  con- 
tinually assailed.  The  fathers  who  have  written  since  Igna- 
tius, says  Pearson,  the  teachers  of  the  second  century,  are  accus- 
tomed to  borrow  their  thoughts  from  the  heathen,  and  to  com- 
mingle their  dogmas  with  the  Christian  religion  itself."  "  And 
what  follows  from  this?  This  namely,  that  the  fathers  of 
the  second  and  third  century, — a  Justin,  an  Athenagoras,  a 
Theophilus,  an  Irenasus,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  Tertul- 
lian,  an  Origen,  &c.,  all  the  fathers,  in  a  word,  who  have  writ- 
ten after  Ignatius,  have  mingled  the  heathen  dogma  with  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and,  consequently,  these  fathers  cannot  be 
listened  to  as  upright  witnesses  of  the  Christian  faith.  Thus 
these  fathers  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  half 
heathens.  Thus  the  heretics  cannot  be  beaten  with  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  hence  one  must  bring  back  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  Godhead  of  Christ  to  the  conception  which  the  fathers 
of  the  first  century  give  of  it,  because  these  had  not  skimmed 
over  libraries,  because  they  were  not  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Academy  and  of  the  Stoa.  In  short,  everything  that  is 
removed  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  this  first  century 
must  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  dogma."   - 

This,  we  now  see,  was  the  real  interest  which  bound  the 
author  to  the  passage  of  Pearson,  on  which  he  founded.  He 
exaggerates  it  still  more  in  some  respects,  and  then  uses  it  as 
a  shield,  behind  which  he  supposes  he  may  with  impunity 
direct  his  accusation  of  Platonism  against  the  later  Christian 
writers.  And  an  attack  of  this  kind  against  the  primitive 
church  itself,  is  hazarded  only  because  he  aims  to  ward  off,  by 
means  of  it,  an  attack  on  himself  as  immediately  at  hand.  The 
heretics  who  in  any  way  controvert  or  diminish  the  Godhead 
of  Christ,  are  no  longer  to  be  beaten,  and  can  no  longer  be 
beaten  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  This  is  the  proper  and 
real  application  which  the  author  makes  of  that  remark  of 
Pearson.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  at  his  expense,  the  author 
adheres  so  obstinately  to  his  authority,  however  many  may  be 
the  ways  in  which  he  deviates  from  his  view  in  detail. 

The  author  subjoins,  indeed,  to  that  appeal  to  Pearson  which 
we  have  been  noticing,  some  independent  observation,  by 
means  of  which  he  thinks  he  can  justify  and  establish  those 
more  restricted  conceptions  respecting  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
which  he  has  brought  before  us  in  what  has  been  already 
noticed.  But  in  reality  they  no  more  prove  what  Souverain 
wishes  to  prove  by  them,  than  they  enter  into  the  proper  course 
of  our  special  inquiry.  They  are  all  brought  forward  to  some 
extent  under  the  protection  of  the  previous  mark  of  Pearson ; 
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so  that  their  best  support  is  already  witlidrawn,  as  soon  as  one 
has  disposed  of  that.  On  this  account  we  may  here  state  with 
all  brevity,  that  the  author's  additional  arguments  for  this  thesis, 
that  Christ  was  called  God  only  in  the  two  respects  specified, 
and  specially  for  the  reference  to  his  exaltation,  have  been 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  discussions  on  the  Christological 
expressions  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  the  meaning  of  the  oldest 
creeds,  and  the  confessions  of  the  martyrs.  Besides  this,  how- 
ever, the  author  reflects  still  farther  on  the  rejection  with  which 
the  church  is  said  to  have  visited  not  only  those  who  wished 
to  hold  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  but  those  too  wh6  identified 
him  at  once  with  the  supreme  God.  But  with  all  these  argu- 
ments he  appears  to  have  served  his  cause  no  better,  than  with 
that  opening  appeal  to  Pearson.  Everywhere  we  miss  the 
justification  of  that  decisive  only,  on  which,  however,  every- 
thing depends.  That  Christ  was  called  God  by  the  ancient 
Christians  only  on  account  of  the  two  considerations  specified, 
that  is  the  point  for  which  we  have  to  demand  proof  from  the 
author,  a  debt  which  he  has  yet  to  pay. 

When  we  pass  to  the  second  point,  the  character  of  the 
Platonic  system  given  by  the  author,  we  must  first  of  all  prefix  a 
threefold  objection  to  the  whole.  In  part  it  is  the  same  as  that 
which  must  be  adduced  against  the  author's  work  in  general,  as 
to  the  want  of  arrangement  of  materials  ;  in  part  it  refers  to 
the  incompleteness  with  which  he  is  chargeable  in  his  repre- 
sentation ;  thirdly,  to  the  complete  absence  of  what  can  be 
called  an  independent  investigation  of  sources.  For  first,  as  to 
the  passages  of  his  confusedly  arranged  book,  in  which  he 
advances  his  views  respecting  Plato,  we  are  at  once  referred  to 
sects.  5-7,  9,  and  12,  of  the  first  book ;  but  we  cannot  suppose 
his  whole  view  represented  by  these,  as  a  series  of  separate 
observations  scattered  over  the  author's  whole  work  must  be 
taken  along  with  us  for  its  more  precise  explanation,  and  yet 
these  are  often  much  fitted  to  afford  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
his  proper  tendencies.  Then  if  we  examine  the  completeness 
of  the  explanations  thus  adduced  generally,  and  apply  to  this 
examination  the  measure  of  the  Platonic  system  authentically 
ascertained,  we  are  surprised  that  few  elements  of  the  latter 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  author.  For,  to 
speak  more  definitely,  it  is  really  only  a  single  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  theology,  with  the  consequences  immediately  derived 
from  it,  on  which  the  author  lays  stress,  in  the  interest  of  his 
aim.  Plato's  so  called  doctrine  of  the  three  principles,  and  his 
Logos  doctrine,  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
the  philosopher,  are  the  only  two  points  closely  connected  with 
each  other  to  wiiich  the  author  in  his  proofs  constantly  returns. 
And  although  he  takes  occasion  to  designate  the  exposition  of 
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these  two  points  as  a  "  development  of  the  Platonic  system," 
yet  he  is  far  from  bringing  forward  the  system  in  its  true 
organic  connection,  and  he  only  in  some  measure  gives  a  review 
of  it.  Instead  of  this  he  always  works  with  those  two  com- 
pletely isolated  parts.  Even  these,  and  this  is  the  third  point, 
to  which  we  wished  from  the  beginning  to  draw  attention,  he 
seems  scarcely  to  have  drawn  from  an  independent  view  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues,  as  he  always  appeals  as  often  as  he  quotes 
them,  only  to  sources  of  a  derived  kind,  at  second  and  third 
hand  ;  i.  e.,  for  the  most  part  only  to  the  fathers,  referring 
occasionally  to  Plato  ;  and  for  the  latter  frequently  only  to  the 
learned  representations  which  have  Plato  or  the  fathers  for 
their  subject.  That  the  author  had  ever  examined  a  single 
dialogue  of  Plato  itself,  could  hardly  be  proved  from  his  own 
work.  On  this  account  not  a  few  of  his  assertions  fall  to  pieces 
of  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  are  compared  with  the  authentic 
sources  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  part  they  could  not 
possibly  have  existed  without  the  confusion  and  displacement 
which  must  befall  the  Platonic  ideas  by  such  a  way  of  passing 
from  hand  to  hand.  It  is  only  in  this  way,  i.  e.,  as  mixed  by 
the  medium  of  transmission  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  rent  from 
the  connection  properly  belonging  to  them  on  the  other,  that 
they  could  be  adduced  generally  for  the  object  to  which  the 
author  has  applied  them. 

Souverain  begins  his  expositions  of  Platonism  by  naming 
the  ultimate  and  only  source  of  knowledge,  from  which,  as  he 
will  have  it,  not  only  Plato,  but  the  ancient  philosophers 
generally  must  have  drawn.  It  has  been  said,  he  remarks,  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity,  that  they  had 
heard  the  voice  of  God  in  nature  ;  and  on  this  point  Clement 
once  directly  ventured  on  the  expression,  that  the  ancient 
philosophers  in  their  view  of  the  universe,  had  listened  to  Moses 
himself  as  their  teacher.  According  to  the  author's  exposition 
both  statements  mean  nothing  but  this,  that  they  were  able  to 
philosophise  correctly  on  it,  in  the  way  of  mere  rational  know- 
ledge, and  without  participation  in  any  other  revelation  than 
that  afforded  (Rom.  i.  20)  by  the  works  of  creation.  There  is 
therefore,  says  he,  no  sufficient  warrant  for  placing  the  ancient 
philosophers,  though  it  has  been  often  done,  in  any  relation 
whatever  to  the  sources  of  the  positive  revelation  of  the  old 
covenant.  It  was  not  by  tradition,  but  merely  by  their  own 
reflection  that  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
possession  of  their  results.  And  while  the  author  repeats  the 
observation  of  Graverol,  (from  his  "  Moses  vindicatus,"  p.  89), 
that  "  everything  that  is  said  respecting  the  origin  of  philosophy 
among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  is  a  very  uncertain 
tradition  ;"   he  draws  from  the  remark  this  inference,  that 
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everything  which  we  meet  in  the  Grecian  philosophy  is  the 
fruit  of  its  own  speculation  and  experience.  Hence,  at  the 
beginning  he  holds  a  supposition  which  must  prove  itself  as 
highly  decisive  in  the  farther  course  of  his  investigation ;  a 
supposition  which  might  perhaps  be  regarded  by  most  in  our 
time  as  self-evident,  but  of  which  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
said  in  the  author's  time.  We  cannot  mistake  the  fact  too  in 
regard  to  the  author  himself,  that  he  could  scarce  do  otherwise 
agreeably  to  all  his  other  designs,  than  take  up  his  position  to 
this  one  supposition  in  the  way  specified.  This  whole  under- 
taking goes  in  the  very  opposite  direction  from  that  taken 
by  all  who  thought  of  referring  Plato's  philosophy  in  parti- 
cular, and  the  ancient  philosophy  generally,  to  the  sources 
of  the  old  covenant.  For  while  the  latter  attempt  to  claim 
back,  as  it  were,  the  deeper  and  greater  truths  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  assign  them  to  positive  revelation,  the  other, 
on  the  contrary,  aims  to  resolve  the  integral  parts  of  positive 
revelation  into  the  results  of  philosophic  speculation.  Sou- 
verain's  immediate  task  in  such  circumstances  can  therefore 
only  consist  in  shewing  by  what  natural  and  easily  intelligible 
transitions,  according  to  him,  it  must  have  come  to  this  develop- 
ment, that  the  ancient  philosophers  were  brought  to  teach  "  a 
certain  kind  of  trinity,"  in  their  doctrine  of  the  three  principles. 
For  this  object  the  author  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  would  be  no  other  question,  so  soon  as  men  began  to 
philosophise  at  all,  which  would  be  so  natural  to  the  mind  as 
just  the  question.  Whether  the  world  always  existed,  or  whether 
it  came  into  being  ?  Next  came  eventually  the  second  ques- 
tion, How  and  by  whom  was  the  world  made  ?  In  regard  to 
both  questions  there  must  therefore  have  been  framed  compa- 
ratively soon  an  answer  which  would  harmonise  at  least  generally. 
For  although  some  few,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus,  believed  in  an  eternal  world,  the  majority  and  the  more 
enlightened,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  with  Timaeus  of  Locris 
the  coming  into  being  (Gewordensein)  of  the  world.  With 
equal  harmony  men  soon  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  world 
could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  chance  or  of  a  blind  princi- 
ple, and  not  the  product  of  the  universal  reason,  or  of  an  ani- 
mating spirit  shed  abroad  upon  it.  To  this  view  Thales,  Her- 
motimus,  and  Anaxagoras  already  rose,  as  they  recognised  a 
spirit  who  arranges  matter,  and  clothes  it  with  its  various  forms. 
Socrates  next  went  a  step  farther,  as  he  would  have  the  Spirit 
ruling  the  world  to  be  regarded  as  only  the  Son  of  the  Supreme 
God,  and  distinguished  the  latter  again  from  the  former.  And 
finally,  Plato  gave  to  this  system  its  greatest  possible  perfec- 
tion, by  the  fact  that  he  described  the  world  with  all  impres- 
eiveness  as  the  product  of  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  and 
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power,  and  accordingly  spoke  of  a  God,  who  is  supremely  good. 
One  he  called  the  Father,  supremely  wise ;  another  he  called 
the  Reason  or  the  Word,  and  supremely  powerful ;  another  he 
called  the  Spirit  or  the  Soul  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
whole  system  had  reached  its  complete  compass,  its  most 
finished  character,  and  that  degree  of  completeness  which  could 
not  be  overstepped  and  carried  farther  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  subject  itself.  For  if  the  problem  were  to  reckon  up  these 
fundamental  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  which  would  be 
the  ruling  and  descriptive  one  for  its  relation  to  the  world, 
these  were  exhausted  by  the  three  specified.  By  these  the 
whole  idea  of  God,  drawn  from  creation  and  with  respect  to  the 
creation,  is  absolutely  complete,  and  a  sound  speculation  and 
philosophy  therefore  could  make  no  correct  addition  to  what 
had  already  been  observed  on  the  stand-point  represented  by 
Plito.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  germ  of  error  and  of  mis- 
understanding which  subsequently  arose  from  it  lay  from  the 
first  in  Platonism  itself,  or  at  least  in  the  mode  of  representa- 
tion of  which  it  availed  itself.  For  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
three  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  through  whose  associa- 
tion the  world  was  said  to  be  produced,  Plato  had  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  three  separate  divine  persons,  three 
separate  Gods  ;  nay,  aiming  to  explain  the  definite  relation  of 
these  three  to  one  another,  he  had  skilfully  devised  a  sort  of 
divine  genealogy,  a  Father,  and  a  Son  begotten  by  him,  and  a 
third  sprung  from  them  both,  so  that  his  whole  cosmogony, 
under  such  circumstances,  had  insensibly  been  transformed 
into  a  complete  theogony.  Plato,  either  because  he  feared  the 
fate  of  Socrates,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  set  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  manifest  error  of  the  established  religion,  ac- 
commodated himself  to  the  then  prevalent  fashionable  philoso- 
phy, which  made  a  separate  God  out  of  every  attribute,  virtue, 
passion,  or  perhaps  from  pedagogic  condescension,  because  he 
had  the  good  intention  of  causing  the  people  insensibly  to 
make  an  exchange  so  advantageous  for  themselves,  that  is,  of 
substituting  in  the  room  of  gross  polytheism  the  separate 
attributes  of  the  true  and  supreme  God — from  one  of  these 
motives,  or  perhaps  from  both  combined,  Plato  had  been  in- 
duced to  give  to  his  doctrine  of  the  three  divine  attributes  a 
personifying  garb,  and  thus  to  envelop  the  great  truths  dis- 
covered by  him  in  a  cloud  of  fictions  and  enigmas,  which  might 
all  too  easily  become  a  snare  to  his  disciples.  The  latter  soon 
took  in  a  proper  sense  what  he  would  have  understood  only  as 
allegorical  fiction.  They  understood  simply  as  three  distinct 
persons  what  Plato  had  originally  meant  as  three  attributes  of 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  as  factors  of  one  common  influ- 
ence.    They  therefore  made  a  further  separation  of  these  three 
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persons  from  one  another,  assuming,  first  of  all,  a  supreme  God, 
to  whom  the  two  others  owe  homage  and  obedience,  because 
he  is  their  Father  and  Creator ;  next,  a  visible  servant  of  the 
invisible  God,  or  Creator  of  the  world  of  sense ;  thirdly,  the 
world  itself,  or  the  soul  animating  the  world,  to  which  some 
assign  the  name  of  Demon.  From  this  change  it  is  at  once 
seen  how  much  the  author  aims  from  the  first  to  frame  what 
he  remarks  respecting  the  Platonic  teachers  to  be  as  analogous 
as  possible  to  what  comes  afterwards  to  be  considered  in  regard 
to  the  Christian  teachers.* 

However,  the  proper  point  of  contact  which  Plato's  doc- 
trine, according  to  the  author,  must  have  had  with  Christian 
THOUGHT  is  not  yet  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  statement.  It 
comes  to  light  rather  in  the  Logos  doctrine  of  Plato,  which 
is  directly  developed  from  the  foregoing  theory.  By  the  Logos, 
Plato  understands  his  second  God,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  that  he  is  described  as  the  visible  servant  of  the  invisible 
God,  who  creates  the  world,  and  is  elsewhere  called  the  Word, 
the  Understanding,  the  Reason  of  God.  But  we  have  not  yet 
heard  that  in  regard  to  this  Xoyog  Plato  again  makes  a  highly 
important  distinction,  a  distinction  which  has  always  a  retro- 
spective reference  to  God,  but  at  one  time  it  is  in  a  far  more 
indirect  way  than  at  another.  Either  he  understands  by  this 
Logos  the  sum-total,  comprised  in  God's  bosom  from  eter- 
nity, of  all  the  perfections,  ideas,  and  forms  of  created  things, 
and  this  Logos  the  later  Platonists  called  the  inner,  spiritual, 
the  eternal,  and  hence  the  derived.  Logos  ;  or  he  understands 
by  it  the  so-called  derived  and  more  outward  Logos,  i.  e.,  that 
substance  and  material  which  God  produced  and  generated 
from  his  bosom  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  world.  From 
this  we  evidently  see  that  the  Logos  on  the  two  occasions 
appears  in  a  really  different  character.  At  one  time  it  means 
the  world  of  ideas  present  in  the  understanding  of  God  ;  at 
another  time,  the  matter  of  the  actual  world.  On  both  occa- 
sions, as  will  be  granted  with  the  greatest  readiness  on  this 
supposition,  it  has  as  little  in  common  with  the  Johannine 


*  It  may  here  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  the  author  thinks  he  is  able  to 
extract  from  the  right  conception  of  the  Socratic  demon  an  essential  confirma- 
tion of  his  views.  Behind  it  he  descries  nothing  else  but  the  proper  genius  of 
Socrates  himself,  reason  attentively  consulted  and  nature  rightly  understood. 
Making  these  suppositions,  the  Socratic  demon  may  therefore  appear  also  as  a 
manifest  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  ancients  must  have  treated  the  com- 
monest things  theologically,  i.  e.,  have  found  gods  everywhere.  "  The  philo- 
sophers use  a  mysterious  and  theological  language  :  we  must  not  be  misled  by 
such  high-sounding  words,  and  make  a  venerable  mystery  of  a  mere  allegory." 
Thus  the  author  expresses  himself  generally,  even  at  page  65,  and  fully  at 
page  199,  with  special  reference  to  Plato :  "  One  will  be  a  good  Platonist  gene- 
rally only  when  we  do  not  forget  that  Plato  is  to  be  understood  allegorically." 
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Logos  as  two  things  can  have  which  bear  the  same  name.  The 
Johannine  X0705  means  the  revelation  of  God  most  perfectly 
made  in  Christ ;  the  Platonic  Logos  means  either  the  ideal 
world,  according  to  which  the  second  God  made  the  actual 
world,  or  the  matter  out  of  which  he  made  it.  And  yet  it 
is  just  at  this  point  that  the  Platonic  thoughts  are  said  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Christian  world.  Yet  men  have 
allowed  themselves,  it  is  alleged,  to  be  deceived  by  the  apparent 
similarity  of  the  one  word  \6yog,  to  interweave  with  each  other 
circles  of  thought  which  had  radically  nothing  in  common  with 
each  other. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  on  the  road  thus  indicated,  it  will 
be  appropriate  first  to  take  a  view  of  that  summary  in  which 
the  author  has  collected  all  that  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  the  Platonists  important  for  this  later  age.  He 
gives  it  at  p.  110,  starting  from  the  thought  that  from  the 
first  the  thoughts  of  the  Platonists  have  many  ways  fallen  into 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  with  each  other.  ORIGINALLY 
three  systems  of  this  'philosophy,  really  separated  from  each 
other,  may  be  distinguished,  having  mainly  but  this  in  common, 
that  they  all  teach  the  Trinity  taught  by  them  in  regard  to  the 
creation,  and  for  the  rest  may  be  characterised  as  the  theo- 
logical, the  allegorical,  and  the  physical  systems.  The  first  of 
these  three  systems  distinguishes  the  first  God  as  Father,  or  the 
divine  Understanding  begetting  the  ideas  from  the  world  of 
ideas  designated  as  the  Son,  which  is  the  "koyog  immediately 
begotten  by  the  Father,  and  internal  to  the  Father,  and  from 
the  sensible  and  visible  world,  or  rather  from  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  the  latter,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  creation  pro- 
duced from  the  other  two,  because  the  visible  world  receives  its 
form  from  ideas,  and  its  life  from  God.  The  allegorical  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceives  in  the  second  God,  or  in  the 
Logos,  a  trinity  of  attributes  in  regard  to  the  creation,  inas- 
much as  the  Logos  is  regarded  as  the  sum-total  of  that  supreme 
Goodness,  and  marvellous  Wisdom,  and  infinite  Power,  by  the 
common  co-operation  of  which  the  universe  is  said  to  have 
been  made.  The  third  system,  designated  the  physical,  dis- 
tinguishes, in  regard  to  the  world,  first  an  efficient  Cause,  i.  e.,  a 
Creator  and  Father,  who  is  also  called  the  inner  Logos  ;  then, 
secondly,  matter,  which  has  subsisted  from  eternity  in  that  first 
Originator,  and  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  him  by  means 
of  a  '7r^o(3oX'/i,  or  emanation,  as  the  derived  Logos  ;  thirdly,  a 
derived  form,  or  the  animated  world,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
foregoing  two.  In  this  way  we  have  before  us  from  the  first 
three  varieties,  distinct  in  character  from  one  another,  of  one 
and  the  same  ground  thought.  That  God  made  the  world  of 
mere  goodness,  with  wisdom  and  power,  forming  it  out  of 
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matter  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  ideal  world,  is  the  simple 
Platonic  kernel,  which  has  parted  into  the  three  directions 
specified,  just  as  the  expression  Xo'yo;  was  taken  differently,  or 
the  three  prominent  factors  were  counted  in  the  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  even  that  multiplicity  of  conceptions  thus 
obtained  was  formed  again  into  a  larger  number  by  combina- 
tions, and  for  a  double  reason,  viz.,  as  it  was  attempted  to  carry 
out  one  of  these  three  systems  purely  by  itself,  or  to  combine 
it  with  the  other  two  ;  or,  again,  as  men  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  grosser  or  to  the  more  refined  Platonism,  i.  e.,  either 
took  the  personifications,  meant  to  be  only  allegorical,  in  the 
proper  sense  or  not.  From  all  these  combinations  we  see  dis- 
tinctly enough  that,  according  to  the  authors  representation, 
Platonism  is  thought  to  have  been  a  dark  and  immensely 
ambiguous  mass,  out  of  which  we  may  suppose  much  might 
be  drawn,  into  which  much  might  be  put.  It  is  to  him  the  un- 
known factor  with  which  he  works,  and  which  he  needs  in  right 
earnest,  if  it  is  to  be  explained  how  he  could  frequently  reach 
results  so  totally  different  from  the  ordinary  representation. 

After  having  thus  far  developed  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  represents  to  himself  genuine  Christianity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  original  Platonism  on  the  other,  while  the  two  had  not 
yet  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  we  proceed  now  to  the 
proper  central  'point  of  our  whole  inquiry,  to  shew,  thirdly, 
according  to  the  author's  statements,  the  precise  way  in 
which  the  contact  of  the  ttvo  took  place,  and  the  results  to 
which  it  is  said  to  have  led.  As  to  this  point,  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  most  advantageously  to  arrange  and  exhibit  the  ma- 
terial adduced  by  the  author,  and  scattered  over  his  whole  work, 
if  we  distribute  it  under  the  three  following  points  of  view  :  the 
time  at  which  the  author  supposes  that  fatal  irruption  of 
Platonism  on  the  Christian  world  to  have  taken  place  ;  the 
inner  cause  which  facilitated  it ;  the  dogmatic  results  said  to 
have  been  reached  in  this  way.  In  all  these  points  of  view,  we 
are  compelled  to  notice  soon  enough,  first,  the  daring  assertions 
of  the  author  taken  generally ;  their  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  nature  ;  and  next,  their  slender  foundation.  Platonism 
is  said  to  have  forced  its  way  into  the  Christian  world  from  the 
earliest  times  downward,  it  is  said  to  have  carried  the  greatest 
desolations  in  its  train,  and  to  have  placed  the  church  in  a 
really  lamentable  condition.  Its  poison  is  said  to  have  touched 
by  far  the  larger  majority  of  the  fathers,  to  have  thoroughly 
infected  some,  and  to  have  left  absolutely  few  untouched. 
Thus  there  is  ascribed  to  Platonism  an  important  part  in 
universal  histoiy,  a  decisive  influence  on  the  dogmatic  forma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  such  as  has  never  perhaps 
attain    been    asserted    for    Platonism   to  the    same    extent. 
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There  have  been,  doubtless,  more  extravagant,  and  in  words, 
more  enthusiastic,  examples  of  'jt'koi.TmoiMa.via ;  but  rarely  has 
an  absolute  enthusiasm  for  Plato  so  attempted  to  discover 
itself  in  cold  blood,  and  to  move  entirely  under  the  mask 
of  historic  objectivity,  as  in  this  case.  It  is  true  this  over- 
estimate of  Plato  really  asserts  but  the  second  place  in  the 
interest  of  the  author  ;  it  is  but  a  means  to  an  end  in  the  agi- 
tation directed  against  the  ecclesiastical  conception  of  the  doc- 
crine  of  the  Trinity.  In  this  way  he  knows  how  to  spread 
over  his  unmeasured  assertions  as  to  the  influence  conceded  to 
Plato,  an  appearance  of  objective  calmness  and  impartiality, 
which  essentially  distinguishes  it  from  the  otherwise  cognate 
conceptions  of  a  Ficinus,  a  Mirandola,  and  others.  How  little 
this  appearance  rests,  however,  on  the  basis  of  a  really  cautious, 
moderate,  and  correct  historical  view,  we  shall  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  convincing  ourselves. 

For,  •  at  the  very  outset,  and  with  reference  to  the  first  of 
the  three  points  which  we  have  specified,  this  fact  in  the  author's 
deduction  necessarily  surprises  us,  that  he  can  scarce  assign  an 
early  enough  point  of  time  at  which  the  corruption  is  alleged 
to  have  forced  its  way  into  the  Christian  Church.  According 
to  his  shewing,  it  has  exactly  the  appearance  as  if  the  church 
of  Christ  had  just  got  footing  in  the  world,  when  forthwith  the 
corruption  through  Platonism,  if  it  did  not  take  place,  was 
decidedly  prepared.  He  seems  not  to  have  ventured  to  extend 
his  accusation  to  the  holy  Scripture  itself,  to  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  contained  in  it,  and  to  the  very 
oldest  creeds  of  the  church  drawn  up  according  to  the  apostolic 
theology.  For  the  rest,  there  are  left  very  few  among  the  other 
parts  of  Christian  doctrinal  development,  which  he  would  not 
somehow,  though  indirectly,  place  in  connection  with  the 
Platonising  degeneracy  of  Christianity.  First,  he  designates 
more  than  once  the  age  of  Hadrian  as  the  turning-point,  when 
Platonism  first  got  the  upper  hand  within  the  Christian  world. 
He  appeals  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians 
from  Palestine,  which  took  place  at  this  time,  and  to  the  con- 
temporaneous filling  of  the  place  of  the  Nazarene  bishops,  and 
of  such  as  had  come  from  the  school  of  St  James  in  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Jerusalem,  with  men  who  had  come  from  the 
heathen  Christians.  And  he  reckons  both  circumstances  im- 
portant enough  fully  to  explain  the  fact,  that  just  at  that  time 
heathen,  and  especially  Platonising  thoughts,  found  admission 
more  readily  than  ever  before  into  the  Christian  Church. 
Accordingly  the  author  fixes  the  age  of  Hadrian  as  that  un- 
fortunate epoch  when  the  apostolic  tradition  was  everywhere 
lost,  when  the  Christian  Church  lost  her  virginity,  and  when  the 
Platonic  mischief,  instead  of  apostolic  simplicity,  forced  its  way 
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into  her.  Bot  if  we  were  perhaps  to  expect,  that  he  would 
consider  the  pre-Hadrianic  productions  of  Christian  literature 
as  pure  documents  of  faith  in  its  simplicity,  it  is  by  no  means 
so.  Rather,  as  his  mention  of  the  Hadrian  epoch  was  meant 
as  but  an  approximate  boundary  line,  it  by  no  means  excludes 
the  existence  of  individual  examples  of  a  Platonising  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  preparations  for  it,  within  the  earlier  epocu 
itself.  Ignatius  is  in  this  respect  the  decisive  example  which 
we  meet  in  the  author's  representation.  His  time  is  certainly 
somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  Hadrian  ;  yet  the  author  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  chaige  Ignatius  with  Platonism,  not  of  the 
grosser,  open,  and  proper  character,  but  of  a  refined,  latent,  and 
indirect  sort.  But  apart  from  this  single  example,  the  author 
knows  besides  a  more  general  characteristic  in  the  earlier  Chris- 
tians themselves,  which  he  brings  out  as  at  least  a  preparation 
for  the  Platonising  degeneracy  which  first  made  its  appearance 
afterwards.  This  is  the  prevalence  of  the  allegorical  method  of 
exposition,  with  which  we  shall  afterwards  become  acquainted, 
as  one  of  the  most  essential  bridges  on  which  the  Platonising 
spirit  was  to  force  its  way  into  Christianity.  As  far  back  as 
allegory  among  Christians,  the  author  seems  willing  to  suppose 
a  certain  predisposition  to  Platonising  among  Christians.  Bar- 
nabas, Hennas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  to  whom  the 
author  gives  the  designation,  "  scholars  of  the  apostles,"  which 
is  specially  intended  to  contrast  these  fathers  with  the  later 
ones  as  the  disciples  of  Plato,  all  allegorised,  and  by  means  of 
all^ories  lost  the  simplicity  of  original  Christianity,  building  a 
bridge  for  the  irruption  of  Platonism  which  afterwards  took 
place.  It  is  therefore  quite  consistent  on  the  authors  part, 
when  he  does  not  let  these  vei^  scholars  of  the  apostles  pass 
wholly  without  censure,  since  he  reserves  for  their  later  followers 
the  so-called  disciples  of  Plato,  a  censure  so  unbounded-  At 
all  events,  we  learn  from  his  discussions  that  there  can  be  but 
an  incomparably  small  period  in  his  eyes,  within  which  he 
acknowledges  the  old  genuine  Christianity  purely  held-  With 
the  apostles  the  absolutely  pure  doctrine  was  carried  to  the 
grave,  and  immediately  after  their  death  that  germ  of  confusion 
and  disturbance  is  said  to  exist,  which  afterwards  found  its 
broadest  development  in  a  supposed  unconditional  surrender 
to  Platonism  on  the  part  of  the  fathers.  The  view  which  the 
author  has  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  church,  is  thus  to 
be  regarded  as  tl|l^wGist  possible.  He  names  the  age  of 
Hadrian  as  the  proper  crisis,  in  which  the  evil  of  Platonism 
came  out  plain,  direct,  and  in  the  widest  extent ;  but  he  will 
not  perhaps  have  it  said  that  we  are  not  to  assume  as  existing 
even  earlier  among  Christians,  if  not  the  evil  itself  yet  a  decisive 
preparation  for  itw 
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The  second  question  was  the  inner  cause  and  the  more  pre- 
cise MODE  of  the  production  and  propagation  of  the  corruption 
in  general.     In  regard  to  this  it  will  not  be  difficult,  from  what 
has  been  already  said,  to  bring  out  the  points  which  must  be 
treated  here.     They  are  clearly  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  in  Christology,  according  to  the  author's  representations  of 
them  both.      For  according  to  his  opinion,  this  is  the  error 
which  must  have  been  committed  in  reference  to  the  first  of  the 
two  doctrines  :  that  out  of  the  twofold  economy  of  God,  out  of 
his  revelation  in  the  word,  and  his  communication  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  two  persons  have  been  made.     And  further,  the 
error  in  reference  to  the  second  of  the  two  doctrines  is  said  to 
have  consisted  in  the  fact  that  men  were  too  much  occupied 
with  asserting  the  Godhead  of  Christ;  more  precisely,  that  they 
were  more   occupied  with  the   Godhead   accruing  to  Christ 
through  his  birth,  than  with  that  imparted  to  him  by  his 
exaltation  on  account  of  his  obedience.     Thus  they  laboured  in 
some  measure  from  two  opposite  sides  towards  one  common 
goal ;  they  by  degrees  accustomed  themselves  to  introduce  into 
the  one  essence  of  God  a  certain  plurality  of  persons,  and  could 
only  assume  as  the  second  of  the  three  persons  thus  introduced 
that  Christ,  about  whose  supernatural  birth  they  had  formerly 
devoted  themselves  to  excessive  speculation.     From  the  concur- 
ence  of  two  errors  and  exaggerations,  thoroughly  independent 
of  each  other,  there  followed  the  whole  pecuUar  form  of  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  generally,  and  the  belief 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  in  particular.     And  this  result 
could  not  have  been  reached  thus  easily,  had  there  not  been  a 
sort  of  precedent  for  it  in  Platonism  in  a  quite  analogous  way. 
For  in  regard  to  this  point,  some  Platonists  had  been  accus- 
tomed long  before,  to  make  three  divine  persons  out  of  three 
principles  or  attributes  of  God,  and  to  take  the  word  XSyog  in 
an  ambiguous  sense,  as  it  were,  parallel  to  the  two  natures  at- 
tributed to  Christ.     Here  as  there,  on  the  side  of  Platonism, 
and  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  the  same  process  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  had  to  some  extent   taken   place,  and  an 
erroneous  development  of  thought.     And  as  soon  as  the  two 
sides  came  in  contact  with  each  other  generally,  they  could  not 
fail  to  strengthen  each  other  in  their  mutual  tendencies,  and  at 
length  unite.     But  they  could  more  easily  come  into  contact 
with  each  other,  as  on  both  sides  they  used  the  method  of 
allegory,  which  was  therefore  fitted  in  some  measure  to  be  a 
connecting  bond  around  heathen  and  Christian  thoughts. 

We  have  thus  explained  briefly  the  author's  plan  of  opera- 
tions. And  considered  generally,  no  one  will  venture  to  with- 
hold the  testimony,  that  it  is  one  not  unskilfully  contrived,  and 
at  all  events  that  it  is  well  considered.     Even  its  complicated 
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form  must  not  absolutely  be  made  an  objection  to  it,  as  the 
separate  parts  of  which  it  consists  are  very  well  connected  and 
calculated  for  each  other.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  doc- 
trines mentioned,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
on  the  side  of  Platonism,  has  been  so  considerately  chosen,  that 
the  alleged  parallel  form  of  the  two  may  appear  from  the  first 
to  be  as  evident  as  possible.  Christianity  teaches  one  God,  in 
whom  revelation  and  communication  may  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  two  distinct  sides  of  his  economy.  Platonism 
likewise  teaches  one  God,  in  regard  to  whom  either  three  divine 
principles  or  three  divine  attributes  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Platonism  teaches  farther  a  Logos,  but  has  no  in- 
tention and  no  ability  to  go  beyond  a  fatal  ambiguity  in  more 
closely  defining  him.  And  so  Christianity  endeavours  to 
exhibit  him  whom  she  wishes  to  have  understood  as  identical 
with  the  Logos,  as  uniting  in  himself  a  double  nature.  No 
wonder  then  that  these  two  doctrines,  outwardly  so  much  the 
same,  should  afterwards  have  really  merged  into  one  another. 
The  latter  fact  is  the  less  surprising,  however  striking,  as 
Platonism  and  the  Christian  faith  are  alleged  to  have  been 
misunderstood  generally  from  the  first,  and  in  the  very  same 
way,  by  personification  too  literally  understood ;  and  as  the 
allegory  used  in  common  is  said  to  have  extended  over  both 
sides  as  an  intermediate  bond,  I  would  almost  say,  of  indefinite- 
ness  and  ambiguity.  In  this  remark  the  author  indicates  what 
he  calls,  by  technical  expressions  specially  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  theologising,  the  politising  (or  economising)  the 
allegorising,  and  the  philosophic  speculation  of  the  fathers 
generally,  as  the  links  by  which  the  dogmatic  results  of  the 
later  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Logos  were  completed. 
In  the  gradual  course  of  these  doctrines,  each  of  the  activities 
attributed  to  the  fathers  is  said  to  have  played  its  part.  To  be 
able  to  examine  the  author's  views  thoroughly,  it  will  therefore 
be  indispensable  to  trace  all  these  points  in  detail. 

The  author's  disquisition  on  the  use  of  allegory  occupies  the 
first  place ;  because  allegory  is  the  first  common  territory  on 
which  the  author  makes  Platonism  and  Christianity  meet,  and 
because  he  has  expressed  himself  more  fully  and  more  con- 
nectedly on  this  point  than  on  the  others.  Allegory  is,  with- 
out question,  one  of  the  most  important  levers  with  which  the 
author  works,  because  it  does  not  refuse  its  services  to  him  for 
the  most  apparently  opposite  uses.  To  unite  what  appears  to 
him  connected,  and  to  separate  what  he  wishes  to  have  parted, 
he  applies  the  supposition  of  the  allegorical  mode  of  representa- 
tion, and  it  suffices  for  both.  If  he  has  either  to  elevate  the 
thoughts  of  a  party  generally,  as,  e.  g.,  the  Gnostics,  or  to  ad- 
vance them  nearer  to  the  mind  of  the  church,  allegory  discloses, 
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in  the  doctrines  of  this  party,  a  higher  sense  than  originally 
seemed  to  be  in  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  de- 
tract from  the  usual  authority  of  a  church  teacher,  he  points 
out  the  presence  of  allegory  in  his  writings,  the  meaning  of 
which,  he  endeavours  to  shew,  is  either  extremely  doubtful,  or 
else  an  extremely  trivial  view.  And  we  cannot  be  suiprised, 
in  fact,  that  allegory,  in  the  author's  hand,  can  work  in  this 
way,  when  we  consider  that,  at  the  outset,  he  takes  the  idea 
of  allegory  in  so  wide  a  sense  that  its  application  to  very  hetero- 
geneous objects  appears  to  lie  in  the  very  idea  of  it.  "  Alle- 
gory," as  he  defines  it,  with  Hugo  Grotius,  "  means  every  figure 
of  speech,  according  to  which  another  than  the  literal  sense  is 
connected  with  any  form  of  expression."  This  may  occur  with 
a  double  intent ;  either  as  a  writer  wishes,  by  a  higher  sense 
substituted,  to  conceal  the  meanness  of  what  is  concealed  in 
the  expression  ;  or  as  he  thinks  he  can,  by  means  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  words,  reveal  more  widely  a  much  higher  sense. 
This  last  kind  of  allegory  may  also  be  called  the  parable,  or 
mythological  statement ;  and  it  is  that  which  Christ  specially 
uses,  and  by  the  use  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  facilitated  the 
preaching  of  his  gospel  to  the  poor  and  to  little  ones,  and  to 
have  adapted  the  highest  mysteries  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
simple.  Just  so  Pythagoras,  for  example,  made  use  of  it 
among  the  heathen  ;  and  his  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  was,  according  to  the  author's  opinion  mentioned  once 
before,  nothing  but  an  allegory  on  the  multiform  variableness 
of  matter,  and  on  the  Spirit  shed  abroad  upon  it,  and,  as  it 
were,  pervading  it.  As  distinguished  from  this,  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  fathers  was  essentially  different.  What  led  to 
the  application  of  allegory  among  them,  was  not  that  they 
had  wished  to  exhibit  a  deeper  sense  in  the  simplest  possible 
form.  Rather  the  reverse,  that  they  aimed  to  lend  to  a  simpler 
form  of  expression  the  appearance  of  a  higher  sense.  They 
were,  he  alleges,  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  their  Lord,  and  took 
offence  at  the  meanness  of  the  contents  of  both  Testaments, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  contents  of  the  gospel.  Assailed  by  the 
heathen  because  of  their  religion,  they  laid  hold  of  a  very  fatal 
means,  when  they  aimed  to  uphold  its  dignity  by  interpreta- 
tions which  they  thought  they  could  not  make  sufficiently 
sublime  and  beautiful,  profound  and  mysterious ;  just  as  the 
heathen,  before  this,  to  escape  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Christians,  had  endeavoured  to  transform  their  whole  mytho- 
logy into  physical,  theological,  and  moral  allegory.  This 
second  kind  of  allegory,  however,  took  shape  among  the  Chris- 
tians in  more  than  one  way.  First  of  all,  they  aimed 
simply  to  accommodate  and  to  connect  the  two  Testaments 
to   each   other,   as   far  as   possible.      In  this  the  Christians 
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only  continued,  in  some  measure,  what  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  had  already  begun,  just  as  the  latter  again  had  only 
followed  the  customary  usage  of  their  people  since  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  This  first  kind  of  allegory  then  appearing 
among  Christians  the  author  designated  the  Oriental  or  Chal- 
daic.  If  the  Jews  formerly  used  it  in  such  a  way  that  they 
referred  everything  in  all  their  allegories  to  the  law  as  the 
mystical  sense,  the  Christians  originally  did  something  similar 
with  regard  to  Christ  and  the  gospel  But  very  soon  this  ori- 
ginal character  of  allegorizing  was  altered  not  merely  by  bound- 
less excess,  but  also  and  not  less  by  the  different  meaning  and 
purport  which  they  sought  to  diffuse  by  allegories.  For 
allegory  was  no  longer  laid  hold  of  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  some  passage  of  holy  Scripture,  but  was  frequently 
connected  in  a  very  arbitrary  way  with  some  favourite  form  of 
expression,  merely  to  vend  a  sense  ingenious  and  striking,  or 
pregnant  and  profound.  And  this  sense  became  by  degrees 
different  from  the  earlier  one,  inasmuch  as,  from  the  time  that 
allegory  came,  in  a  larger  measure,  into  the  hands  of  Christians 
Platonically  disposed,  the  aim  was  increasingly,  not  so  much  to 
shew  that  the  higher  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  that  the 
higher  sense  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  was  fulfilled  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  Thus  the  use  of  allegory  changed  not  merely  in  the  de- 
gree of  its  application,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  it.  They  no  longer 
sought  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  and  the  latter  again  in 
the  former,  but  thought  that  they  had  the  same  right  generally 
in  regard  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  the  holy  Scripture, 

The  application  of  allegory  was  but  one  step,  though  the 
first  and  most  important  step,  which  the  Christians  were  to 
take  in  the  path  of  incipient  corruption  and  interference 
with  the  original  simplicity  of  the  faith.  Allegory,  so  to 
speak,  only  opened  the  gate  through  which  foreign  thoughts 
could  force  their  way  into  Christianity.  That  the  thoughts 
which  thus  forced  their  way  in  were  really  Platonising  thoughts, 
was  caused  by  the  application  of  two  other  methods  practised 
by  the  fathers,  and  which  are  thought  by  the  author  insepar- 
able from  each  other,  and  from  allegory.  These  are  what  the 
author  calls  theologising  on  the  one  hand,  and  poUtising  or 
economising  on  the  other,  expressions  not  understood  in  the 
same  sense  which  others  meant  by  them  in  reference  to  the 
fathers,  and  as  the  latter  themselves  understood  them,  "  Theo- 
logising" means,  according  to  the  author's  definition,  "to 
speak  of  one  in  expressions  which  are  used  of  God."  And  the 
theological  language,  in  this  sense,  cannot  therefore  be  used  by 
any  in  a  quite  proper  sense.  For  as  plainly  no  one  can  theo- 
logise  (deify)  God,  as  he  is  already  God  in  and  of  himself,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  can  use  theological 
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language  of  any  other  in  a  quite  proper  sense.  The  latter  is 
therefore  but  a  strong  and  emphatic  metaphor  to  designate 
extraordinary  and  wonderful  things.  If  one  is  bom  in  a  won- 
derful way  he  is  said  to  have  come  down  from  heaven.  If  he 
ilnproves  mankind,  he  is  said  to  have  created  the  world.  If 
God  raises  him  to  an  extraordinary  dignity,  God  is  said  to 
have  begotten  him.  In  itself,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable,  says  the  author,  than  to  express  one's  self  in  this 
theologising  language,  and  this  language  the  Christians  are 
thought  to  have  used  from  the  beginning — only  we  must  beware 
of  taking  this  hyperbolical  phraseology  too  literally,  and  in  a 
proper  sense. 

However,  as  the  use  of  allegory  directly  explains  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  new  thoughts  into  the  Christian  religion,  so 
the  theologising  explains  the  fact  that  the  new  thoughts  took 
precedence  in  an  excessive  exaggeration  of  the  sense  attached 
to  them.  And  hence  there  was  need  of  a  third  factor  to  reach 
the  result  aimed  at  by  the  author.  This  he  points  out  to  us  as 
the  economy  or  policy  of  the  fathers.  By  these  expressions 
he  defines  the  artful  conduct  of  the  fathers  at  times,  the  sort 
of  pious  fraud  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  guilty,  with 
a  view  to  commend  the  gospel  by  high  ideas  put  into  it,  and 
by  concealed  interpretations,  to  the  taste  of  those  whom  they 
had  at  any  time  to  gain.  They  became  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  they  might  gain  them  to  Christ.  They  acted  according 
to  the  likings  and  dislikings  of  those  whom  they  thought  to 
convert.  They  thus  placed  themselves,  in  a  certain  measure, 
on  a  level  with  the  judgment  of  those  whom  they  had  imme- 
diately to  address.  To  please  them  they  stated  and  withheld.,, 
as  appeared  suitable  to  the  occasion.  And  among  all  the  points 
which  made  the  heathen  take  offence  at  the  gospel,  there  were 
hardly  two  others  which  involved  the  catechumens  in  such, 
perplexity  as  the  mean  birth  and  shameful  death  of  the  Saviour. 
In  this  direction,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  fathers  was  very 
soon  exerted  ;  and  along  with  their  theologising  and  allegoris- 
ing philosophical  speculation  generally  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
death  itself  they  could  not,  indeed,  conceal  from  the  catechu- 
mens, as  perhaps  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Hence  they 
devised  another  accommodation  to  lessen  this  reproach,  or  if 
not  just  that,  to  make  amends  for  it  by  the  honour  of  an 
alleged  pre-existence.  Hence  they  assumed  in  Christ  another 
nature  with  nothing  mortal  in  it,  made  this  similar  to  the 
nature  of  the  Platonic  Logos,  and  alleged  that  there  is  betwixt 
the  doctrine  of  St  John  and  that  of  the  philosopher  the  most 
exact  resemblance.  This  argumentum  ad  hominem  appeared 
to  them  to  be  immensely  stronger  for  the  satisfying  of  their 
disciples  than  the  other,  which  they  might  have  derived  from 
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the  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  latter  appeared  to  them 
of  too  dangerous  consequence  on  account  of  the  deification  of 
•the  false  gods.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  they  seldom  availed 
themselves  of  this  argument,  and  almost  constantly  used  the 
first.  In  this  way  the  last  step  is  said  to  have  been  completed, 
which  carried  in  its  train  the  complete  transformation  (merg- 
ing in  each  other)  of  Platonic  and  Christian  thoughts.  Regard 
for  the  heathen  world,  and  for  the  offence  which  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  at  individual  parts  of  the  gospel ;  prejudice  and 
preference  for  such  conceptions  as  in  their  ultimate  origin 
belonged  only  to  the  heathen  world  ;  and  finally,  aversion  to 
such  a  representation  and  emphasising  of  the  Jewish  stand- 
point as  took  place,  among  the  Ebionites ;  these  are  said  to 
have  been  the  three  motives  pre-eminently  which  gave  inner 
occasion  to  the  process  just  described.  Attention  was  therefore 
specially  directed  to  the  wonderful  birth  of  Christ,  instead  of  its 
being  directed  at  the  same  time  to  his  exaltation.  Hence  they 
theologised  in  regard  to  the  former  with  an  emphasis,  whereby 
the  thought  of  Christ's  wonderful  birth  was  capable  of  being 
changed  into  his  eternal  pre-existence.  Along  with  this  there 
was  also  the  identification  of  the  Johannine  Logos  with  the 
Platonic,  and  a  wide  door  was  opened  generally  for  the  invasion 
of  Platonic  ideas. 

Having  explained  in  the  above  remarks  the  alleged  time 
and  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Platonism,  according  to  the  author's 
assertion,  it  remains  only  that  we  further  give  a  short  review 
,of  the  extent  of  the  corruption  caused  by  this  means,  and  of 
the  result  alleged  to  be  produced  by  it.  We  have  thus  to 
figure  to  ourselves  at  least  in  its  chief  epochs,  the  order  of  de- 
velopment of  those  who  seem  to  come  under  the  author's  accu- 
sation of  Platonism,  in  which  again  his  audacity  of  assertion 
will  appear. 

Ignatius  marks  out  the  critical  situation  within  the  church, 
in  which  the  full,  pure  stand-point  of  the  ancient  church  is 
said  to  have  still  been  represented  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
first  mild  beginnings  of  the  corruption  which  subsequently 
became  so  great,  are  said  to  have  been  stirring.  However, 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  way  in 
which  the  author,  in  the  interest  of  his  views,  appeals  to  some 
of  the  more  ancient  heretics,  and  particularly  to  Cerinthus, 
and  the  Gnostics  generally.  As  these  Gnostic  parties  are 
said  not  merely  to  have  allegorised  in  general,  and  to  have 
allegorised  on  precisely  the  same  ideas,  from  which,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  the  church  dogmas  afterwards  arose  ;  and  as 
these  were  demonstrably  determined  by  Platonic  ideas  ;  they 
are  very  fitly  adapted  to  be  the  proper  links  by  which  Platonism 
.was  transferred  into  Christianity.     Perhaps  it  might  be  ex- 
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pected  that  Philo  would  have  been  claimed  as  playing  a  similar 
part  in  this  direction.  However,  if  we  carefully  measure  what 
he  states  respecting  him,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  mostly  in  a 
different  and  almost  opposite  direction.  Unmistakably  Sou- 
verain,  in  his  delineation  of  Philo,  opposes  the  extravagant 
view  which  advances  him  too  near  to  Plato,  or  too  near  to  the 
Christian  world.  The  bond  of  allegory  surrounds  Philo  indeed, 
in  common  with  the  Christian  world,  and  we  know  the. signi- 
ficance which  this  has  for  the  whole  connection  of  the  author's 
deductions.  Yet  he  contends  earnestly  against  those  who, 
like  Clericus,  had  not  been  disinclined  to  reckon  Philo  among 
the  class  to  whom  the  mystery  of  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head "was  not  unknown."  And  not  less  earnestly  does  he 
contend  against  those  who,  like  Cudworth,  seemed  to  have 
gone  too  far  in  approximating  the  Platonizing  Philo  to  Plato.  So 
far  indeed  did  Philo  Platonize,  according  to  Souverain,  that  he 
called  the  world  of  sense  the  beloved,  the  only,  the  perfect  Son 
of  God  ;  and  the  ideal  world,  on  the  other  hand,  a  second  God. 
Beyond  this,  he  is  alleged  not  to  have  spoken  of  the  world  of 
sense  as  of  a  third  God,  and  of  the  ideal  world,  as  of  a  son  of 
God.  Rather  he  is  thought  to  have  been  under  the,  necessity 
of  abstaining  from  both  statements  under  the  influence  of  his 
Jewish  preconceptions ;  from  the  one,  because  he  saw  in  the 
world  of  sense  nothing  but  a  creature ;  from  the  other,  because 
he  saw  in  the  ideal  world  nothing  really  distinct  from  God, 
from  his  understanding,  from  the  idea  of  the  world  in  his 
understanding.  From  these  observations  of  the  author,  defin- 
ing Philo's  peculiarity  in  both  sides,  we  see  that  he  has  no 
thought  of  making  Philo  appear  as  a  proper  forerunner  of 
the  Platonizing  Christians. 

It  is  certainly  different  in  this  respect  with  the  Gnostic 
parties  above  mentioned.  The  author  assumes  that  they 
are  closely  connected  with  Platonism.  And  to  make  them 
appear  as  forerunners  of  the  Platonizing  Christians,  he  needs 
nothing  beyond  approximating  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
church  itself.  This  again  he  can  easily  do  by  appealing  to  the 
allegory  which  they  also  employed.  When  we  call  to  mind  that 
the  Gnostics  unmistakably  allegorised,  their  strange  thoughts 
lose  the  guise  which  prejudices  us  against  them.  The  thirty 
aeons  also  of  the  Valentinians,  the  author  thinks,  were  not 
more  foolish  perhaps  than  many  other  theories  which  the 
fathers  derived  from  the  Bible.  We  must  only  allow  them  the 
same  justice  of  exposition  which  we  use  toward  the  latter;  and 
many  of  theii*  ideas  will  be  found  not  worse  than  those  repre- 
sented by  the  church.  But  it  is  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Cerinthus,  the  Basilidians,  and  the  Valentinian  Marcus,  that 
he  mentions  individual  points  as  of  decisive  importance  for 
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the  further  development  within  the  church.  Cerinthus  is 
described  as  the  proper  originator  of  that  Platonic  fanaticism, 
because  he  first  taught  the  economy  or  accommodation  gene- 
rally, and  first  taught  the  allegory  in  the  form  of  excessive  ex- 
travagance which  afterwards  spread  more  and  more  widely. 
As  he  distinguished  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary  from  the  heavenly 
Christ,  he  is  said  first  to  have  been  the  cause  that  the  church 
adopted  the  idea  of  the  two  natures  united  in  Christ.  Next, 
in  the  case  of  the  Valentinian  Marcus,  he  thinks  he  can  shew 
from  a  single  allegory,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
applied  to  Christ,  was  originally  nothing  but  an  exaggerated 
allegorical  speculation  on  the  heavenly  power,  which  came 
down  upon  the  Virgin  at  the  conception  of  the  Lord.  And 
lastly,  he  finds  in  the  Basilidians,  the  whole  Platonically 
formed  Trinity  of  the  Christians.  Here  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
already  complete,  and  the  device  of  a  secret  mode  of  teach- 
ing by  which,  he  thinks,  it  was  introduced  and  secretly  main- 
tained among  the  Christians,  he  alleges  to  have  been  already 
in  use  among  the  Basilidians, 

In  this  way  the  Gnostics  are  said  to  have  made  a  commence- 
ment of  defending  the  Christian  dogma  in  a  way  of  policy,  of 
exaggerating  it  by  theologising,  of  altering  it  by  allegory,  and 
of  fully  corrupting  it  by  Platonism.  What  the  Gnostics  began 
outside  the  church  next  found  inside  the  church  the  most 
numerous  representatives.  For  are  not  most  of  the  church 
authorities  and  of  the  Christian  writers  generally  to  be  reckoned 
but  among  the  Platonizing  dreamers,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
Gnostics  ?  who,  according  to  the  author,  entertained  a  great 
contempt  for  the  sensuous  gospel  and  faith,  and  were  wont  to 
value  nothing  but  their  own  speculations  (p.  70)  ;  who  started 
with  the  supposition,  that  Christianity  was  only  a  new  philo- 
sophical sect,  which  enclosed  under  mean  and  common  figures 
the  most  hidden  sense  and  the  deepest  mysteries  of  all  kinds 
of  natural  and  divine  science  (p.  73)  ;  who  would  not  let  it  be 
said  that  they  have  been  to  no  purpose  in  the  school  of  Plato,  in 
which  they  had  certainly  made  so  fine  a  figure  (p.  86)  ;  who 
in  consequence  of  this  had  resolved  to  diffiise  by  the  aid  of 
allegory  the  sublimest  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school,  when  they 
lighted  on  any  insignificant  expression,  that  they  might  thus 
persuade  the  heathen,  that  in  their  philosophy  there  is  nothing 
important  which  is  not  concealed  under  such  expressions  of 
holy  Scripture  as  seem  to  us  very  common  and  least  mys- 
terious (p.  76)  ;  who  are  alleged  to  have  come  to  the  point  of 
explaining  holy  Scripture,  not  so  much  as  expositors,  but  as 
contemplative  philosophers  and  sophists  (p.  73)  ?  Nay,  are  they 
not  men  who  not  only  cannot  be  regarded  as  good  expositors  of 
holy  Scripture,  but  as  not  even  credible  witnesses  for  the  faith 
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of  their  century,  because  they  inextricably  confounded  apostolic 
doctrine  and  Platonic  speculation  with  one  another  (p.  78)  ? 

The  author  thus  concludes  his  train  of  thought :  "  Let  us 
unhesitatingly  reckon  all  these  lovers  of  so  beautiful  a  specu- 
lation, old  and  new,  among  the  Gnostics!"  "Let  me  be 
shewn,"  says  he  again  in  a  second  passage  (p,  166),  "  a  single 
writer  who  had  spoken  of  the  Trinity  merely  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  without  intermingling  the  prejudices  of 
philosophy,  Platonism  was  rather  the  only  rule  by  which,  in 
these  times,  and  during  several  centuries  afterwards,  they 
decided  on  truth  and  error."  Finally,  in  a  third  passage,  the 
author's  exaggerating  rhetoric  mounts  still  higher,  when, 
counting  up  a  considerable  list  of  Christian  writers,  he  rises  to 
the  emphatic  exclamation  :  "  Heavens  !  what  sort  of  writers  ! 
they  breathe  nothing  but  Platonism."  * 

And  who  are  those  writers,  viewed  singly,  of  whom  he  says, 
they  breathe  nothing  but  Platonism  ?  The  author  names  the 
following  in  the  last  quoted  passage  : — "  Justin,  Athenagoras, 
Tatian,  L-enseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
Amobius,  Lactantius.  But  the  author's  list  of  accusations  is 
still  by  no  means  exhausted  with  these.  Nay,  it  embraces, 
not  to  mention  other  unimportant  najnes,  Augustine  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  counterpart  to  Origen.  For  as  the  one  drew  the 
East  into  his  opinions,  so  the  other  drew  the  West,  and  thus 
into  the  Platonizing  errors.  Farther,  he  points  repeatedly  to 
the  circumstance,  that  the  whole  controversy  betwixt  Arians 
and  Athanasians  rests  on  nothing  but  the  original  ambiguity 
from  the  first  inherent  in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  ; 
so  that,  as  this  controversy  must  appear  as  something 
quite  unjustifiable,  so  the  whole  ecclesiastical  development 
from  the  days  of  Ignatius  onwards  must  appear  as  one  taking 
place  within  Platonic  error.  No  part  of  it  has  remained  quite 
free  from  this  error ;  many  individuals,  it  is  alleged,  have  been 
thoroughly  infected  with  it. 

Such  is  the  notorious  accusation  of  Platonism,  that  is,  of 
idle,  foolish,  and  heathenish  philosophy,  which  Souverain 
thought  himself  entitled  to  bring  against  the  greatest  number 
of  the  fathers.  If  we  hear  it  with  its  unmeasured  assertions, 
we  involuntarily  ask  ourselves  a  twofold  question  :  "  How  is 
it  possible  that  such  a  view  originated,  and  could  venture  to 
assert  that  it  is  a  historical  result  V  "  And  what  acceptance 
did  such  an  accusation  find  in  the  learned  world,  when  once  it 
did  arise  in  it  ?" 

*  The  turn  with  which  (p.  255)  he  closes  his  portraiture  of  their  diligence 
in  dealing  with  catechumens  at  the  time  of  the  Platonizing  church,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  earlier,  is  highly  characteristic.  He  says,  Tantse  molis  erat, 
Platonis  condere  egentem. 
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To  both  questions  we  may  be  allowed  to  reserve  our  answer 
for  a  second  division,  which  will  attempt  a  review  of  the 
earlier  and  later  way  of  handling  the  matters  discussed  by 
Souverain,  and  which  will  have  to  shew,  in  regard  to  the  one 
that  the  earlier  times  were  not  free  from  a  share  in  the  guilt 
as  to  the  errors  committed  by  Souverain  ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
other,  that  later  times  were  nevertheless  soon  able  with  perfect 
justice  to  regard  Souverain's  accusation  as  disposed  of.  The 
book  of  Souverain,  at  its  first  appearance,  produced  a  sort  of 
panic-terror.  But  men  soon  smiled  at  the  terror.  For  the 
ghost  vanished  as  soon  as  one  took  heart  to  close  with  it ;  that 
is,  as  soon  as  one, — no  matter  from  what  side, — knew  how  to 
subject  the  artificial  and  fine-spun  argumentations  of  Souverain 
to  criticism,  and  to  shew  that  the  ecclesiastical  belief  in  the 
Trinity  is  something  more,  and  far  other  than  a  misunderstood 
Platonism,  which  moulded  the  heart  and  life  of  the  church 
from  the  philosophic  schools  of  the  heathen. 


Art.  IX. — The  Three  Generations  of  Puritanism. 

Marsden^s  History  of  the  Early  and  Later  Puritans. 

Stoiighton's  Church  and  State  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Stanford's  Joseph  AUeine. 

Coleman's  Two  Thousand  Confessors. 

NichoVs  Series  of  Puritan  Divines  {Ooodmn,  Adams,  Ward,  Sibbes). 

Puritanism  has  not  yet  found  a  historian  equal  to  the  import- 
ance and  merit  of  the  subject.  The  volumes  of  Neal  are  emi- 
nently useful  as  a  repertory  of  facts.  The  two  works  of  Mr 
Marsden  of  Birmingham  are  very  candid,  devout,  and  informing. 
The  works,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  above,  on  branches 
of  the  subject,  are  generally  worthy  of  consultation.  But  in 
an  age  when  history  has  been  so  generally  cultivated,  when  the 
traditional  renown  of  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Kobertson,  has  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  a  galaxy  of  eminent  contemporary 
names,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as  yet,  the  history  of  the 
Three  Generations  of  Puritans,  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  Bartholomew  Day  (1558-1662),  should  not  have  been 
undertaken  on  a  scale,  and  with  a  preparation,  suitable  to  the 
weight  of  the  theme.  All  the  books  on  Puritanism  we  have 
consulted  labour  under  the  defect  of  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  Puritanism  itself  That  literature  is, 
indeed,  a  wide  one ;  but  no  one  can  be  considered  fully  com- 
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petent  to  write  the  annals  of  Nonconformity,  who  has  not  made 
himself  fully  master  of  it. 

The  general  historians  of  our  country  cannot  be  expected  to 
supply  the  want.  Puritanism  was  but  one  of  the  many  influ- 
ences in  the  construction  of  our  modern  England,  of  which  they 
have  to  take  account.  And  the  mere  contact  of  Puritanism 
with  power,  or  its  collision  with  it,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
aspects  of  that  religious  system.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  our  latest  and  most  popular  historian  should  have  given 
so  inaccurate  and  wrongly  coloured  an  estimate  of  evangelical 
Nonconformity.  The  sketch  of  Puritanism  which  Macaulay 
gave  in  one  of  his  early  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  might 
have  been  allowed,  perhaps  to  pass,  as  flavoured  with  the 
exaggeration  of  youthful  period-painting.  But  the  description 
which  he  has  given  in  his  chief  work — that  on  which  his  fame 
was  designed  to  rest — cannot  be  viewed  so  leniently.  Where 
in  his  history  he  mentions  the  Puritans,  either  of  an  earlier  or 
a  later  date  (i.  83-85, 166-170),*  he  brings  charges  against  them 
which  apply  only  to  a  small  section  of  them.  This  we  are  told 
without  any  authority  for  it,  that  it  was  a  crime  "  to  read  the 
Fairy  Queen."  So  also  in  the  passage  (vii.  80)  where  he  intro- 
duces the  profligate  Duke  of  Wharton  to  our  notice,  we  are  told 
that  "poems"  were  prescribed  by  the  "saintly  family,"  of  which 
that  licentious  peer  was  the  unworthy  representative.  We 
find  constantly  in  the  writings  of  the  Puritan  divines,  from 
first  to  last,  quotations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets.  And 
are  we  to  believe  on  the  strength  of  Lord  Macaulay 's  theory, 
that  men  who  saw  no  evil  in  quoting  Ovid  or  Aristophanes, 
would  deem  it  a  sin  to  read  poetry,  when  written  in  English  ? 
What  was  in  the  pure  poetry  of  the  later  Tudor  or  earlier 
Stuart  era,  in  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  the  Poly-Olbion, 
the  Purple  Island,  or  the  Fairy  Queen,  that  any  of  these  should 
be  interdicted  in  a  Puritan  dwelling  ?  It  is  true  these  works 
of  imagination  are  not  quoted  by  the  Puritans.  It  was  not  the 
custom.  And  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  Hammond,  of 
Sanderson,  of  Andrews,  of  the  whole  high  church  school,  will  be 
searched  in  vain  for  references  to  the  polite  literature  of 
their  time.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  making  his  Puritan  squire  in 
"  Woodstock"  quote  Milton's  Comus,  was  more  fair  than  Mac- 
aulay. 

But  worse  than  the  charge  of  indifference  or  hostility  to 
literature  is  the  accusation  of  Puritanism  producing  the  im- 
morality of  the  Restoration  era.  Both  generally,  and  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Wharton,  is  the  indictment  made.  It  is  the 
"  emancipated  precisian"  (vii.  81)  that  is  foremost  in  wicked- 

*  We  quote  the  post  octavo  edition,  in  eight  volumes. 
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ness.  Now  Lord  Macaulay  was  charged  by  his  friend  Syd- 
ney Smith  with  being  "a  book  in  breeches."  But  he  had 
surely  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  to 
be  aware  that  the  Puritanism  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not 
usually  produce  such  results.  And  human  nature  is  the  same 
in  essentials  at  all  times.  How  few  (if  any)  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  families  of  that  "  Clapham  Sect,"  in  which  the 
historian  himself  was  brought  up,  ever  became  immoral !  And 
besides,  was  Macaulay  forgetful  of  the  character  of  the  court 
before  Puritanism  swayed  the  Commonwealth  era?  Both 
Somerset  and  the  elder  Buckingham,  the  two  favourites  of 
James  I.,  were  profligate  men,  and  the  court  followed  their 
example.  Jeremy  Taylor  married,  for  second  wife,  a  natural 
daughter  of  "  the  royal  martyr."  The  sermons,  not  of  pro- 
vincial Puritans,  but  of  such  preachers  before  the  court  as 
Bishops  Andrews  and  Hall,  are  full  of  allusions  to  prevailing 
looseness  of  morals.  And  was  not  the  temper  of  the  Royalist 
army  in  the  civil  war  alone  evidence,  that  before  the  Common- 
wealth time  the  cavaliers  were  too  generally  of  lax  character  ? 
Again,  was  not  the  immorality  of  the  period  of  the  Fronde  in 
France,  when  the  Royalists  were  exiles  there,  to  be  largely 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  character  borne  by  them 
when  they  returned  ?  Some  restraint  had  been  practised  by 
the  Huguenots  when  they  were  stronger,  as  before  the  battle 
of  Coutras  (the  first  that  turned  the  tide  against  the  League). 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  others  confessed  their  sins  in  this 
respect,  and  promised  amendment.  But  French  Protestantism 
had  sunk  into  comparative  weakness,  and  profligacy  reigned, 
with  scarce  a  check  among  those  with  whom  the  exiled  Royalists 
chiefly  associated.  Profligate  while  they  fought,  associating 
with  the  debauched  after  their  defeat  had  driven  them  into 
banishment,  do  we  need  any  further  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Restoration  found  them  and  kept  them  of  loose  cha- 
racter? Macaulay  has  not  adverted  to  this  striking  circum- 
stance, that  the  Puritans,  as  a  church  within  a  church,  were 
the  chief  means  of  preserving  a  minority  among  the  nobility 
and  squirearchy,  not  only  of  pure  morals,  but  of  decidedly  reli- 
gious character.  And  no  finer  specimens  of  the  Christian  lady 
and  gentleman  have  ever  been  given  in  our  land,  than  those 
who  kept  the  persecuted  Puritans  as  chaplains,  and  gave  them 
the  shelter  of  their  castles,  or  manor-houses,  when  driven  from 
more  public  usefulness  as  parish  ministers  or  as  lecturers. 
Puritanism  reckoned  all  classes,  from  the  noblest  to  the  hum- 
blest, among  its  intelligent  and  attached  adherents.  One 
would,  e.  g.,  suppose  from  Macaulay 's  caricature,  that  the 
Sir  W.  Mildmay,  who  founded  the  Puritan  College  of  Emanuel 
at  Cambridge,  was  an  acred  boor,  who  spoke  through  his  nose  ! 
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Not  only  was  Macaulay  disqualified  by  want  of  evangelical 
sympathy  from  writing  adequately  of  the  Puritans,  he  had  no 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  writings.     Among  the  charges, 
true  or  false,  brought  against  him,  that  of  concealment  of  his 
reading  has  never  been  one.     And  if  we  are  to  judge  both 
from  internal  evidence,  and  from  the  references  he  gives,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  Puritanism  was  limited 
indeed.     It  appears  to  have  embraced  only  the  last  of  the 
three   generations,   and   even  in  that  to  have  been  of  the 
scantiest  character.     The  funeral  sermons  of  Howe  and  Bates 
on  Queen  Mary  II.,  some  of  the  most  popular  writings  of  John 
Bunyan,  these  are  about  all  that  he  quotes.     In  one  passage  of 
his  history,  he  tells  us  of  the  thousands  of  pamphlets  of  the 
period  which  he  had  read.     It  would  not  have  been  either  aside 
from  or  beneath  the  honouring  of  his  theme,  if  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with,  at  all  events,  the  chief  works  of  the 
greatest  era  of  theology  in  his  native  land.    He  might  thus  have 
found  cause  for  questioning,  whether  he  did  right  in  raising 
what  Bishop  Heber  called  "the  dull  good  sense"  of  Tillotson  to 
supremacy  over  all  the  divines  of  his  age. 

The  two  former  generations  of  Puritans  have  been  cast  into 
the  shade  not  unnaturally,  and  yet  not  justly  by  the  last.  The 
men  of  1662,  the  last  Puritans  who  occupied  parish  churches 
and  tenanted  rectories  or  vicarages  in  England,  have  too  much 
put  their  predecessors  out  of  court,  yet  they  merely  inherited 
the  Puritanism  which  their  forerunners  made.  That  Puritan- 
ism was  from  the  first  thoroughly  Calvinist  in  creed.  Baxter  -and 
a  very  few  others  of  the  last  generation  were,  in  some  respects, 
at  variance  with  Calvinism  ;  but  none  of  the  first  or  second 
generations  were.  They  were  Calvinists,  believing  that  the 
articles  were  thoroughly  so,  and  that  the  reformers  intended 
none  but  Calvinists  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  the  English 
Church. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  from  first  to  last  the  Puritans, 
though  acquiescing  in  most  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
never  preferred  a  liturgy  to  free  prayer.  They  deemed  a  liturgy 
lawful — the  English  liturgy — for  the  most  part  allowable.  But 
they  had  no  preference  for  a  liturgy.  This  has  not  been  re- 
marked upon  as  it  ought.  The  issue  of  Puritanism  was  to  be 
freedom  from  liturgical  constraint.  And  this  might,  perhaps, 
have  been,  to  some  extent,  foreseen  from  the  beginning. 

Puritanism,  from  the  beginning,  was  strong  in  London  and 
in  Cambridge.  It  is  perhaps  rather  strongly  put  by  one  of  the 
best  Puritan  scholars  of  our  day — the  late  Professor  Campbell 
of  London — that  "whatever  of  Protestantism  England  pos- 
sesses, it  owes  to  Cambridge."*     But,  though  Oxford  had  a 

*  Article  on  the  Anglican  Reformation,  Presbyterian  Review,  Jan.  1843. 
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good  proportion  of  Puritans  all  along,  undoubtedly  Cambridge 
was  the  more  Puritan  institution  of  the  two  as  at  an  earlier 
era  it  had  been  the  more  Protestant. 

It  was  in  London  that  the  chief  Puritan  pulpit  orator,  in 
Cambridge  the  chief  Puritan  divine  of  the  Elizabethan  era — 
Henry  Smith  and  William  Perkins — flourished.  These  men 
have,  in  church  histories,  been  cast  into  the  shade  by  Rainolds, 
Cartwright,  and  Travers,  who  came  more  prominently  forward 
in  public  matters.  But  the  contemporary  fame  of  Smith  and 
Perkins  far  outstripped  that  of  the  others.  Of  Smith,  Thomas 
Fuller  remarks,  "  Bred  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  that 
famous  preacher  at  St  Clement-Dane's  in  London,  commonly 
called  the  silver-tongued  Smith,  being  but  one  metal,  in  price 
and  purity,  beneath  St  Chrysostom  himself.  Yea,  whereas  gene- 
rally the  sermons  of  those  days  are  now  grown  out  of  fashion 
(such  is  our  age's  minority  and  affectation  of  novelty).  Smith's 
sermons  keep  up  their  constant  credit,  as  appears  by  their 
daily  impressions,  calculated  for  all  times,  places,  and  per- 
sons, so  solid,  the  learned  may  partly  admire,  so  plain,  the 
unlearned  may  perfectly  understand  them,"  (Ch.  Hist,  of  Brit., 
b.  ix.)  Both  Smith  and  Perkins,  like  Greenham,  Hieron,  and 
various  other  Puritan  worthies,  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Perkins  has,  in  the  History  of  Theological  Opinion,  obtained 
a  place  beyond  our  island  and  its  language  through  his 
Latin  work,  one  of  his  shorter  treatises,  on  Predestination,  a 
reply  to  which  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  writings  of  Armi- 
nius.  In  Latin  also  was  originally  written  his  Art  of  Prophe- 
sying, which,  with  his  two  sermons  on  the  Ministry,  are  most 
useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  sacred  office.  In  these  we  find 
the  chord  struck,  from  which  Puritanism  never  deviated,  a 
thorough  setting  forth  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God  in  preaching. 
Lecturing  has  fallen,  for  the  most  part,  into  disuse  in  England 
in  modern  times,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  religion.  But  the 
exposition,  as  well  as  the  sermon,  was,  from  first  to  last,  a 
Puritan  institution.  The  "  Prophesyings,"  against  which  Eliza- 
beth exercised  her  royal  authority,  and  in  defence  of  which 
Archbishop  Grindal  lifted  up  so  noble  a  testimony  in  a  letter  to 
her,  gave  an  occasion,  much  needed  then  and  for  long  afterwards, 
of  exercising  ministerial  gifts  in  the  opening  up  and  applying 
the  word.  It  is  the  complaint  of  godly  prelates  like  Bishop 
Hall,  how  few  thoroughly  qualified  ministers  there  were  even 
in  his  time  in  England.  It  is  the  constant  charge  of  the  Puritans, 
till  they  got  the  ascendancy  in  the  Civil  War,  how  many  ob- 
stacles were  by  most  of  the  bishops  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
preaching  ministry  ?  From  the  long  and  elaborate  dialogue 
between  Epaphras  and  Nymphas,  "  The  Preacher's  Plea,"  in 
Hieron's  works,  we  get  a  vi\dd  idea  how  widely  spread  over  the 
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land  was  popular  indifference,  and  even  aversion,  to  a  teaching 
pastorate.  A  man  who  could  read  the  prayers  and  administer 
the  sacraments  was  with  too  many  considered  quite  sufficient. 
The  effect  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  deplorable  picture  of  the 
common  people  drawn  in  the  preface  to  Perkins's  Catechism, 

The  foundation  of  Christian  Religion  Gathered  into  Six  Prin- 
ciples."    How  little  truth  there  is  in  the  charge  that  Puritan- 

sm  was  indifferent  to  Christian  ethics  may  be  seen  in  Perkins's 
elaborate  "  Cases  of  Conscience,"  well  worthy  the  careful  study 
of  all  ministers. 

Puritanism  was,  in  its  every  stage,  a  thorough  defender  of 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  earliest  book  in  our 
language  on  that  question  proceeded  from  a  Puritan  pen,  that 
of  Richard  Greenham.  Of  the  great  influence  and  popularity 
of  his  "  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath,"  Bishop  Hall  writes — 

"  While  Greenham  writeth  of  the  Sabbath  rest, 
His  soul  enjoys  that  which  his  pen  exprest ; 
His  work  enjoys  not  what  itself  doth  say, 
For  it  shall  never  find  one  resting  day." 

As  yet  the  High  Church  resting  the  observance  of  "  Sun- 
day" on  mere  church  authority,  and,  in  consequence,  relaxing 
the  practical  keeping  of  it,  did  not  exist.  That  was  reserved 
for  the  school  of  Andrews  and  Laud.  It  is  against  the  ob- 
jections of  Papists  and  Antinomians  only  that  Greenham 
argues.  Without  disparaging  more  modem  treatises,  we  may 
remark,  that  for  weight  of  argument  in  the  polemical,  and 
Christian  earnestness  in  the  practical  part,  the  work  of  Green- 
ham has  not  been  surpassed.  A  much  less  voluminous  writer 
than  Perkins,  the  works  of  Greenham  are  comprised  in  one  not 
very  large  folio.  His  chief  contribution  to  the  exposition  of 
Scripture  is  a  commentary,  briefer  on  the  earlier,  more  ex- 
panded on  the  later,  part  of  the  119th  Psalm. 

Romanism  was  very  busy  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Partly  deriving  emissaries  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  had 
become  recusants  after  undergoing  the  training  of  the  English 
universities,  partly  from  those  trained  in  the  recently  estab- 
lished foreign  colleges  of  Douay,  St  Omer,  and  others  (to  which 
none  contributed  more  than  Philip  II.  of  Spain),  every  effort 
by  voice  or  pen  was  used  to  reclaim  England  to  the  yoke  of 
Rome.  The  Conformist  portion  of  the  English  Church,  was 
worthily  represented  in  the  contest  with  Rome  by  such  men 
as  Whittaker  and  Fulke,  whose  works  have  in  our  day  received 
a  revived  acceptance  by  being  reprinted  for  the  Parker  Society. 
But  Puritanism  produced  two  champions  of  Protestantism  at 
least  equal  to  any  Conformist  contemporaries.  Though  only 
going  over  a  limited  part  of  the  controversy,  '  the  sum  of  the 
conference  between  John  Rainolds  and  John  Hart  touching 
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the  Head  and  the  faith  of  the  church,"  proves,  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritan  professor  (who  was  considered  the  most  learned 
Englishman  of  his  time),  how  consummate  was  his  mastery  of  the 
points  at  issue.  More  largely  involved  in  the  Puritan  controversy 
than  his  Oxonian  brother,  Cartwright  was  equally  at  home  with 
Eainolds  in  |ihe  conflict  with  Rome  ;  and  Cambridge  sent  forth, 
in  his  "  Confutation  of  the  Rhemist  New  Testament,"  a  most 
successful  reply  to  all  the  sophistries  of  the  foreign  version. 
The  thick  double-columned  quarto,  which,  entitled  "  Harmonia 
Evangelica,"  comprises  Cartwright's  Commentary  on  the  Four 
Gospels,  gives  proof  how  well,  for  other  than  polemical  pur- 
poses, he  had  studied  the  inspired  record  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses and  actions. 

But  Rome  tried  other  than  controversial  ways  to  regain  the 
heart  of  England.  The  century  which  elapsed  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  order  was  one  of  unwearied  toil  and  zeal  for 
the  recovery  of  lost  ground.  Macaulay,  in  his  well-known  article 
on  Ranke's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  has  given  full  prominence  to  that 
series  of  efforts,  so  far  as  they  were  practised  by  the  Jesuits.  But 
that  society  formed  only  one  branch  of  the  exertions  of  Rome. 
Borromeo  and  Philip  Neri,  St  Theresa  and  the  other  Spanish 
.mystics,  Francis  de  Sales,  with  the  French  Oratorians  and 
Lazarists,  the  Jansenists,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  Benedictines, 
all  represent,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  revived  zeal  of  Ro- 
manism. The  Romish  presses  were  incessantly  at  work  in  the 
production,  not  only  of  controversial  works  in  the  still  univer- 
sal language,  Latin,  or  in  the  different  modem  tongues,  but  of 
works  on  devotion  and  practical  religion.  That  there  was 
much  good  in  detail  mingled  with  the  doctrinal  errors  of  these 
works,  need  not  be  denied  ;  and  we  find  that  when  such  books 
had  fallen  in  their  way,  none  of  the  Puritans  ever  scruple  to 
refer  to  them  or  extract  from  them.  But  the  good  obviously 
made  the  evil  in  them  the  more  dangerous  for  the  unwary  or 
the  ill-grounded.  And  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  too  great 
acceptance  which  these  Popish  works  were  getting  was  one 
reason  for  publishing  such  works  as  the  "  Seven  Treatises"  on 
Christian  Practice,  by  Richard  Rogers,  who,  as  the  Puritans 
were  careful  not  to  take  the  names  of  rector  or  vicar,  styles 
himself  "  preacher  of  the  word  of  God"  at  Wethersfield,  Essex. 
In  the  first  of  these  treatises,  thoroughly  evangelical  principles, 
as  tte  foundation  of  Christian  practice,  are  laid  down.  A  folio 
of  nearly  700  pages  would  be  considered  a  somewhat  bulky 
tome  for  ordinary  Christians  to  make  daily  use  of  now,  but  it 
was  not  so  considered  then.  What  is  rare  with  the  Puritans, 
the  book  is  closed  by  a  hymn,  in  which  the  subject-matter  of 
the  volume  is  summed  up,  with  more'^piety,  however,  than 
poetry. 
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Of  the  first  era  of  Puritans,  none  was  more  esteemed  than 
Samuel  Hieron,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  having  largely- 
contributed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  Devonshire  Puritanism 
to  which,  in  other  times,  Howe,  Flavel,  and  others  were  to 
make  such  large  contributions.  Hieron  was  very  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  his  general  acceptance  made,  after  his  death,  not 
unacceptable  the  dedication  of  the  second  volume  of  his  works 
to  (of  course  an  evangelical  prelate)  John  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Hieron,  as  "pastor"  of  Modbury,  took  his  share  in  the  week-day 
lecture  established  by  some  Devonshire  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Plympton,  and  there  we  find  that  discourses 
as  solid  and  thoughtful  as  any  Sabbath  ones  were  delivered  by 
him,  as  is  proved  by  his  "Bargain  of  Salt"  and  "Dignity  of 
Preaching."  He  gave  to  the  world  a  curious  proof  of  his  ver- 
sifying (the  subject  hardly  admitted  of  poetic)  powers  in  his 
Protestant  Answer  to  a  Popish  Rhyme,  in  which,  in  a  style 
popularly  telling,  he  answers  the  ordinary  objections  to  Protes- 
tantism. No  production  of  his  pen,  we  dare  say,  was  more 
widely  circulated,  or,  in  its  way,  more  useful  than  this.* 

The  strength  of  the  Puritan  cause  was  brought  out  in  the 
Millenary  Petition  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  the  closely 
following  Hampton  Court  Conference  proved  how  little  the 
Nonconformists  could  reckon  on  royal  favour,  or  even  tolera- 
tion. During  the  second  era,  embracing  the  time  between 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  some  of  the  Puritans  found  refuge  in  Holland,  some  in 
the  beginning  colonisation  of  New  England.  From  both  places 
of  exile  various  of  them  returned,  when  the  change  of  affairs 
made  it  safe.  But  the  great  majority  remained  in  their  native 
country,  suffering  more  or  less  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
diocesan  and  the  spirit  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  more  can- 
did of  High  Church  writers,  such  as  Mr  Soames,  are  ashamed 
of  the  spirit  shewn  both  by  the  king  and  the  prelates  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  ;  but  that  unhappy  colloquy  deter- 
mined the  way  in  which  most  of  the  church  rulers  were  to  act 
during  the  reign  both  of  James  and  his  son.  In  Archbishop 
Abbot,  indeed,  the  Puritans  found  a  successor  to  their  friend 
Grindal ;  and  in  such  prelates  as  the  primate's  brother  Robert, 
Carleton,  Davenant,  and  a  few  others,  they  gladly  recognised 
Christian  men,  who  sought  to  prevent  the  breach  from  widen- 
ing, and  would  gladly  have  further  reformed  the  church.  But 
in  other  respects  the  horizon  was  only  getting  darker.  In 
such  a  writer  as  Bishop  Andrews,  we  see  the  influence  of  the 

*  To  Biblical  exposition  Hieron  contributed  a  most  valuable  series  of  thirty 
lectures  on  the  51st  Psalm,  entitled  "  Penance  for  Sin,"  and  forming  the  chi^ 
part  of  his  second  volume. 
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fathers  used,  not  as  helps,  but  as  authorities.  In  his  series  of 
Whitsunday  sermons,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion 
is  never  mentioned,  and  the  prelate  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  ascribes  his  getting  to  heaven  to  his  good  works !  An- 
drews was  the  favourite  preacher  of  Charles  I,,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the  ablest  of  the  High  Church  writers  of  his  day.  "We 
see  from  the  cases  of  John  Hales,  Thomas  Jackson,  and  others, 
how  the  influence  of  the  times  carried  away  not  a  few  of  those 
younger  divines  who  had  started  with  evangelical  views. 
Without  denying,  then,  the  existence  and  usefulness  of  a  Con- 
formist evangelical  party  in  the  English  Church,  without  forget- 
ting that  of  the  three  great  works  of  the  seventeenth  century 
on  justification,  those  of  Davenant,  Dowman,  and  Owen,  the  two 
former  were  composed  by  bishops,  we  must  ascribe,  under  God, 
the  maintenance  of  pure  reUgion  in  England  at  this  time  chiefly 
to  the  Puritans. 

They  still  possessed  some  posts  of  great  importance.  Dr 
Sibbes  was  preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  Dr  Preston  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  both  of  these  chiefs  of  Puritanism  were  heads  of  Houses 
at  Cambridge.  The  former  was  one  of  the  twelve  "feofiees" 
to  buy  in  impropriations  (an  anticipation  in  Puritan  times  of 
Charles  Simeon's  trustees),  to  establish  an  evangelical  ministry 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  land.  This  design  was  soon  crushed 
by  the  influence  of  Laud.  Sibbes  is  not  a  writer  of  foremost 
mental  power.  But  his  sweetness,  his  unction,  his  homely 
illustrative  powers,  have  made  his  writings,  as  they  doubtless 
rendered  his  preaching,  popular  with  spiritually-minded  readers. 
Preston  was  in  every  sense  a  thorough  divine.  Though  most 
of  his  writings  have  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  published 
after  his  death,  yet  his  "  Golden  Sceptre,"  his  "  Soul's  Qualifi- 
cation," his  "  Saint's  Daily  Exercise,"  and  other  works,  form  a 
series  of  interesting,  solid,  instructive  works,  full  of  gospel  truth, 
and  replete  with  practical  application. 

The  London  Puritan  pulpit  of  this  period  had  no  worthier 
representative  than  Dr  Thomas  Taylor,  who  filled  that  charge  of 
Aldermanbury  from  which  the  elder  Calamy  was  ejected  in  1662. 
From  his  pen  we  have  a  Commentary  on  Titus,  full  of  the  usual 
Puritan  array  of  "doctrines  and  uses,"  and  valuable  for  all  who 
may  expound  any  part  of  that  epistle.  The  author  of  the  brief 
notice  of  Dr  Taylor,  prefixed  to  this  Commentary,  informs  us 
that  "  there  were  many  young  ministers  who  acknowledged 
that  under  his  ministry  they  did  grow  up  in  knowledge  and 
sanctifying  graces,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  by  the  advan- 
tage of  his  acquaintance  and  example." 

Of  no  writer  of  this  period  are  the  practical  works  oftener 
referred  to  by  the  authors  of  the  next  age,  than  those  of  William 
Fenner,  minister  at  Rochford,  Essex.     His  chief  work  is  on  the 
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epistle  to  the  church  at  Sardis,  and  is  entitled,  "  Christ's  Alarm 
to  Drowsy  Saints."  His  "  Spiritual  Man's  Directory"  is  a  cate- 
chism in  185  questions  and  answers  on  the  Creed,  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  Lord's  Prayer.  Fenner  appears  to  have  been 
an  especial  favourite  with  Baxter,  though  a  most  decided  and 
systematic  Calvinist. 

Not  much  known  even  to  Puritan  students  by  his  works, 
but  of  the  highest  influence  during  his  lifetime,  was  John  Dod, 
who,  after  being  twice  driven  from  other  cures  for  nonconformity, 
died,  at  ninety-five  years  of  age,  minister  of  Faustly,  in  North- 
amptonshire. His  work  on  the  Ten  Commandments  is  that 
most  frequently  referred  to  in  the  religious  literature  of  that 
century.  Of  him  we  are  told  that  "  his  eminency  was  in 
frequency,  aptness,  freeness,  and  largeness  of  godly  discourse, 
in  which  respect  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  in  the  country 
where  he  lived,  none  were  known  who  therein  were  equal  to 
him"  (Gillies's  Historical  Collection). 

The  Puritan  period  is  deficient  in  epistolary  writings.  We 
would  gladly  have  had  handed  down  from  that  era,  such  a 
historical  series  from  an  English  pen  as  we  have  from  the 
Scottish  pen  of  Baillie  ;  such  a  course  of  correspondence  with 
learned  men,  within  and  without  the  realm,  as  we  have  subjoined 
to  Parr's  Life  of  Archbishop  Usher ;  such  a  vade-mecum  of 
the  range  of  Christian  experience,  as  we  have  from  the  fertile, 
gracious,  and  winning  soul  of  Samuel  Rutherford.  One  of  the 
few  contributions  to  this  branch  of  composition  is  the  small 
volume  of  Godly  Letters  by  Paul  Bayne.  He  was  the  successor 
of  Perkins  in  St  Andrew's  Church  at  Cambridge,  and  though 
not  standing  in  the  foremost  class  of  divines  like  his  predecessor, 
was,  in  soundness  of  doctrine  and  edifyingness  of  preaching, 
suited  to  carry  on  the  good  work  that  Perkins  had  begun. 
His  chief  work  is  an  exposition  of  Ephesians,  of  the  usual  solid 
Puritan  stamp.  Of  him  Dr  Sibbes  remarks,  in  prefacing  that 
posthumous  work  :  "  He  was  a  man  fit  for  this  task, — a  man  of 
much  communion  with  God,  and  acquaintance  with  his  own 
heart, — observing  the  daily  passages  of  his  life,  and  exercised 
much  with  spiritual  conflicts  ;  though  his  meditations  were  of 
a  higher  strain  than  ordinary,  yet  he  had  a  good  dexterity, 
furthered  by  his  love  to  do  good,  in  explaining  dark  points 
with  lightsome  similitudes." 

To  the  same  period  belongs  the  Exposition  of  the  Colossians 
by  Nicholas  By  field  of  Chester,  delivered  as  week-day  lectures, 
and  deserving  of  study,  from  its  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle's  words.  The  nearly  contemporaneous  comment  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  Conformist  theologian  of  that  age.  Bishop 
Davenant,  on  the  same  Epistle,  has  somewhat  thrown  the  work 
of  Byfield  into  the  shade.     But  the  latter  is  as  thoroughly 
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suitable  for  an  ordinary,  as  that  of  Davenant  was  for  its  original 
destination — a  university,  audience.  Congregations  who  on 
week-days  listened  to  such  lectures  as  those  of  Byfield,  must 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  portion  of  the  word  opened  up. 

Of  the  four  folios  which  comprehend  the  works  of  Robert 
Bolton,  the  treatise  most  popular  and  useful  in  his  time,  was 
his  "  Instructions  for  Right  Comforting  Afflicted  Consciences." 
The  long  course  of  spiritual  darkness  which  preceded  his  own 
conversion,  made  him  the  better  fitted  for  administering  con- 
solation to  others.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  was  minis- 
ter of  Broughton,  Northamptonshire,  and  during  his  last  illness 
there,  he  had  those  meditations  afterwards  published  by  the 
title  of  "  The  Four  Lost  Things."  By  this  little  treatise  readers 
of  the  nineteenth  century  know  him  best. 

None  of  the  Puritans  of  this  period  suffered  more  for  non- 
conformity than  Arthur  Hildersham,  who  followed  another 
sufferer  in  the  cause,  Anthony  Gilby,  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
His  connection  with  the  royal  house,  the  patronage  of  the 
noble  family  of  Huntingdon,  were  as  little  able  as  his  great 
talents,  learning,  and  piety,  to  shelter  him  from  the  fury  of 
narrow-minded  prelates.  A  few  months  of  quiet,  however,  he 
at  last  obtained  before  his  death,  which  was  nearly  contem- 
porary with  that  of  Bolton  (1631).  He  has  left  us  two  massive 
folios  of  exposition — 108  lectures  on  the  fourth  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel,  and  152  on  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  From  these 
we  see  how  well  he  deserved  his  usual  character  of  "  an  excellent 
textuary." 

Of  Daniel  Dyke,  of  John  Ball,  of  William  Ames,  and  numbers 
of  others  of  the  second  era  of  Puritanism,  we  have  no  room  to 
speak.  Let  it  suffice  to  remark  that,  when  the  third  generation 
of  Puritanism  was,  so  to  speak,  inaugurated  by  the  civil  war, 
it  might  seem  as  if,  to  the  full,  these  church  reformers  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  mighty  scope  given  them  by  their  being 
the  first  after  the  Reformation  to  press  practical  religion  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  English  people.  Scarcely  could  any  topic  be 
mentioned — conversion,  affliction,  the  daily  Christian  Ufe,  pre- 
paration for  death,  or  any  other, — scarcely  could  any  book  or 
specially-important  chapter  of  either  Old  Testament  or  New 
be  specified,  but  Puritanism  had  already  treated  solidly,  plainly, 
interestingly,  effectively  of  it.  But  the  era  then  commencing 
was  still  to  outstrip,  in  all  these  respects,  the  two  that  had 
gone  before. 

An  attempt,  just  before  the  two  parties  had  taken  up  their 
position  of  mortal  strife,  was  made  to  avert  the  outbreak,  by 
working  the  church  by  good  bishops.  Such  evangelical  Con- 
formifta  as  Brownrigg  and  Prideaux  were  raised  to  vacant  sees 
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and  Joseph  Hall  was  translated  from  Exeter  to  Norwich.  But 
this  was  at  best  a  mere  palliation  ;  it  was  too  late,  and,  like 
Stuart  concessions  in  general,  it  may  be  feared  it  was  not  sin- 
cere. The  contemporary  reforming  efforts  of  the  evangelical 
members  of  Convocation  equally  ended  in  nothing. 

An  interesting  chapter  of  church  history  has  yet  to  be  written, 
upon  the  mutual  influences  of  English  and  Scottish  theology  at 
the  time  of  the  Covenant.  A  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon 
that  matter  by  Baillie's  Letters.  It  is,  however,  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  (as  has  often  been  asserted)  it  was 
Scottish  influence  that  procured  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 
new  series  of  ecclesiastical  authoritative  standards  at  the  period 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  That  body,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  south  and  centre  of  England  (for  the  north 
was,  till  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  in  the  hands 
of  the  king's  troops),  gave  expression  to  wants  long  accumulat- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  Puritans.  The  experience  of  the  two 
Stuart  reigns  had  shewn  that  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  were 
ineffective  as  a  safeguard  of  the  evangelical  theology,  which  the 
reformers,  one  and  all,  maintained.  From  the  unevangelical 
High  Church  party,  all  the  Puritans  had  more  or  less  suffered  ; 
and  though  not  as  yet  so  manifest  in  operation,  such  men  as 
Hales,  and  Hammond,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  Broad  Church  section  of  Anglicanism.  The 
"  Liberty  of  Prophesying"  is  a  thoroughly  latitudinarian  work. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  published  when  the  Assembly  sat  down  ; 
but  it  was  the  manifesto  of  opinions  previously  existing.  The 
High  Churchmen  got  their  anti-Calvinism  from  the  fathers, 
especially  those  of  the  Eastern  Church  ;  the  Broad  Churchmen 
got  theirs  from  the  Dutch  Remonstrants. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  designed  and 
thoroughly  fitted  to  exclude  all  non-evangelical  men,  of  what- 
ever type,  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
solidity  and  precision  which  mark  it,  and  both  the  Catechisms, 
which  follow  it  in  the  volume  of  Presbyterian  Standards,  shew 
the  thorough  grasp  of  mind,  the  comprehensive  theological 
training,  of  the  men  who  composed  the  great  Puritan  Synod. 
The  prolocutor  or  president  of  that  court,  Dr  Twisse,  minister 
of  Newbury,  was  considered  the  best  controversial  divine  of  his 
day.  His  "Riches  of  God's  Love"  is  not  an  abler  work  than 
that  of  Davenant  on  the  same  subject,  but  it  enters  more  fully 
into  the  various  bearings  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  and  is 
indeed  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  that  subject.  The  more 
portable  character  of  the  bishop's  book  will,  however,  cause  it 
to  be  the  more  generally  read  of  the  two. 

A  person  who  wishes  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  last  Puritan 
era  at  a  moderate  expenditure  of  time,  cannot  do  better  than 
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peruse  the  six  goodly  octavos  of  the  Morning  Exercises  at 
Cripplegate,  St-Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  South  wark.  With  the 
exception  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  scarcely  one  of  the  great  names 
of  that  generation  is  absent  from  it,  and  there  are  several  of 
the  writers  who,  otherwise  unknown,  gave  here  thorough  proof 
of  great  pulpit  power.  The  Southwark  Exercise,  in  twenty- 
five  lectures,  goes  over  the  whole  range  of  the  controversy  with 
Rome  ;  the  remainder  of  the  volumes  are  occupied  with  topics 
of  practical  godliness.  First  in  the  fourth  volume  is  that  dis- 
course by  Thomas  Doolittle,  on  "  Eyeing  Eternity,"  to  which, 
in  his  "  Earnest  Ministry,"  Mr  James  has  given  the  praise  of 
being  the  most  solemn  sermon  in  the  English  language.  And 
^here  is  not  one  that  is  unworthy  to  form  part  of  the  collection 
where  Doolittle  bore  his  share.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Owen, 
Baxter,  and  Howe,  as  the  three  greatest  of  the  ejected  of  1662  ; 
but  perhaps  this  is  a  point  not  quite  so  readily  to  be  determined. 
There  are  some  half-dozen  others — Manton,  Goodwin,  Chamock, 
Clarkson,  Bates,  Brooks — to  whom,  in  some  points,  the  pre- 
cedency may  by  some  be  awarded.  Is  Baxter  to  be  classed  in 
expository  power  with  Manton  ?  or  in  fertiUty  of  illustration 
with  Brooks  ?  or  in  massive  solidity  of  thought  with  Chamock 
or  Clarkson  ?  or  in  relative  accuracy  of  speech  with  Bates  ? 
Again,  does  Howe  open  up  the  word  like  several  of  those  just 
referred  to  ?  and  do  you  get  from  him  as  uniformly  a  repaying 
and  exhaustive  treatment  of  his  theme,  as  from  more  than  one 
already  named  ?  Perhaps  in  ready  popularity  of  illustration, 
and  enforcement  of  gospel  truth,  there  is  none  more  distinguished 
than  Wilham  Bridge,  of  whom,  however,  too  much  has  been 
published.  There  is  a  sameness  in  bis  works,  when  read  through 
and  through.  But  respecting  Owen's  right  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  first  three— and,  take  him  all  in  all,  foremost  of  them — we 
entertain  no  doubt.  He  has  not  the  solemn,  pressing  pathos 
of  Baxter,  or  Doolittle,  or  Thomas  Vincent,  or  Joseph  AUeine, 
or  John  Flavel.  He  is  everjrwhere  the  doctor  quite  as  much, 
or  more  than,  t^ie  pastor.  But  no  writer  of  that  age — no  writer 
of  any  age — will  give  to  the  attentive  reader  a  better  view  of 
the  difference  between  vital  godliness  and  any,  even  the  most 
plausible  and  imposing,  of  its  counterfeits.  His  style,  indeed, 
is  a  great  drawback.  Great  as  is  the  difiference  between  the 
mental  range  of  Augustine  and  Thomas  k  Kempis — the  bishop 
of  Hippo  and  the  monk  of  Zwol  have  this  in  common — an 
eminently  arresting  and  impressive  style.  Hence  none  who 
read  them  at  all,  ever  read  them  but  with  pleasure.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Owen.  From  his  most  to  his  least  elaborate 
works — ^from  the  treatises  on  Justification  and  on  the  Spirit, 
and  his  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews,  to  his  short  essays  on 
Indwelling  Sin  and  the  Mortification  of  Sin,  it  is  the  solid 
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excellence  of  the  thought  that  carries  you  over  the  cumbrous- 
ness  of  the  style.  No  Christian,  however  mature,  will  ever  get 
beyond  profiting  by  Owen  ;  but  into  a  young  person's  hands, 
put  any  other  Puritan  almost  rather  than  him. 

Coming  in  the  wake  of  the  leaders  of  the  ejected  host,  are  a 
number  of  writers  still  worthy  of  attentive  study.  Steele,  with 
his  Husbandman's  Calling  ;  Shaw,  with  his  Welcome  to  the 
Plague,  and  Farewell  to  Life  ;  Corbet  of  Chichester,  with  his 
Defence  of  Nonconformity  (a  model  of  dignified  and  temperate 
pleading),  and  his  Self-Employment  in  Secret ;  Thomas  Watson, 
with  his  Heaven  taken  by  Storm,  and  Divine  Contentment ; 
Dr  Thomas  Jacomb,  one  of  the  scores  ejected  in  the  metropolis, 
with  his  Sermons  on  the  Eighth  of  Romans  ;  Thomas  Case, 
with  his  work  on  Affliction  ;  Robert  Asty  of  Norwich,  with  his 
Rejoicings  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  Oliver  Hey  wood  of  Halifax,  with 
those  volumes  of  Discourses  which  still  attest  his  title  to  be 
called  "  the  Apostle  of  the  West  Riding,"  the  Grimshaw  of  an 
earlier  age  ;  and  numbers  more.  It  was  from  no  want  of  names 
worthy  to  he  classed  with  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  that  in 
the  Eleventh  of  Hebrews  the  apostle  ends  with  a  general 
enumeration  ;  and  it  is  from  no  want  of  matter  largely  to 
expand  this  article,  that  we  now  draw  towards  a  close. 

Of  biography  of  the  two  earlier  eras  of  Puritanism,  we  have 
very  little  ;  of  the  last  we  have  more,  but  far  less  than  we 
would  wish.  Samuel  Clark,  of  Benet  Fink,  one  of  the  two 
thousand  ejected,  performed  a  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  his  collection  of  Lives.  He  thus  rescued  from  oblivion 
a  number  of  particulars  respecting  Puritan  worthies,  about 
whom  tradition  had  not  had  time  to  be  vague  or  dubious.  But 
much  had  already  perished,  and  no  one  collector  could  go  near 
to  exhaust  what  was  then  to  be  obtained.  Puritanism  has 
bequeathed  to  us  no  general  church  history — not  even  a  history 
of  itself.  The  collections  of  Philip  Nye  on  that  subject  have 
been  lost.  We  owe  to  a  Broad  Churchman  like  Thomas  Fuller, 
to  High  Churchmen  as  Heylin  and  Jeremy  Collier,  the  record 
of  the  eventful  century  after  the  Reformation.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  history,  and  it  is,  of  course,  only  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  period,  is  Baxter's  Autobiography,  of  which  the 
cream  has  been  selected  by  Orme  in  his  Life  of  Baxter. 

Puritanism  has  given  us  what  is  still  the  best  Commentary 
for  everybody's  everyday  use — that  of  Matthew  Henry.  He 
was  not  indeed  a  Puritan,  but  he  was  the  son  of  one.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  last  survivors  of  the  noble  band  of  the  ejected. 
He  was  an  attentive  student  of  the  works  of  those  who  had 
lately  or  long  before  departed  ;  and  in  his  Exposition  he  may 
be  said  to  have  gathered  up  the  best  of  the  comments  of  the 
three  generations  of  the  Puritans.     If  we  have  the  occasional 
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quaintness,  the  occasional  lengthiness,  the  occasional  missing, 
not  truth,  gospel  truth,  central  truth,  but  the  very  truth  of 
the  passage,  from  which  the  best  Puritan  expositors  are  by  no 
means  free,  we  have  always  in  him  the  thorough  reverence  for 
God  speaking  in  his  word, — the  filial  delight  in  God's  dealings 
and  ways, — the  carefulness  to  improve  providences, — the 
assiduity  of  calling  upon  God, — the  holy  strictness  of  life, — 
the  consecrated  love  of  neighbourhood  and  country,  as  well  as 
family  and  friends, — the  feeling  of  being  entrusted  with  the 
name  of  Christ, — the  solemn  responsibilities  of  sorrow, — the 
humble  confidence  in  Christ  only, — the  joyous  dependence  on 
the  Spirit, — ^the  glad  looking  forward  to  a  better  country, — 
yet  the  earnest  taking  care  for  better  and  yet  better  inward 
evidences  of  going  thither, — which,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  characterised  Puritanism. 

That  Puritan  era  was  in  Germany  the  time  of  Paul  Gerhardt, 
the  mightiest  master  of  the  Lutheran  lyre.  The  Christian 
song  of  the  fatherland,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  stands 
unrivalled  by  succeeding  ages  there,  or  perhaps  elsewhere. 
Puritanism  had  its  heroes,  its  saints,  its  confessors,  its  martyrs. 
But  its  "  sweet  singers"  we  look  for  in  vain.  We  have  a  few 
solemn  and  touching  stanzas  from  Baxter,  such  as  those  be- 
ginning— 

"  Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  share 
Whether  I  die  or  live.'' 

But  there  is  nothing  to  be  put  in  the  balance  with  Bishop 
Hall,  or  Giles  Fletcher,  or  Crashaw,  or  George  Herbert.  The 
British  evangelism  of  succeeding  times  has,  from  Watts  and 
Doddridge  downwards,  sufficiently  vindicated  itself  from  all 
suspicion  of  being  un  poetical  or  antipoetical ;  but  it  certainly 
does  seem  singular,  that  from  Perkins  to  Howe,  upwards  of  a 
century  should  have  rolled  by,  and  not  called  forth  a  single 
sacred  poet  from  ranks  illustrious  in  every  other  walk  of  Chris 
tian  authorship.  The  attentive  reader  is  greatly  struck  with 
the  absence  in  the  vast  range  of  patristic  and  mediaeval  quota- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  Puritan  writings,  all  reference  to 
the  hymns  of  the  earlier  church,  eastern  or  western.  These 
were  not,  indeed,  then  as  we  have  them  now,  in  accessible  col- 
lections like  thos6  of  Daniel,  and  Mono,  and  Trench.  But 
most  of  them  were  printed  ;  and  even  not  looking  beyond 
what  of  them  might  be  found  in  that  strange  medley  of  good 
^nd  evil,  the  Roman  Breviary,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  happy 
thoughts,  felicitous'images,  pat  and  curt,  even  when  not  perhaps 
poetical  expressions  of  Christian  sentiment,  to  be  found  in  the 
best  of  those  old  hymns,  should  not  have  struck  their  attention 
as  fit  material  for  memory  or  for  commonplace  book. 
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Vast  was  the  gap  which  was  made  by  the  event  of  August 
1 662.  A  century  afterwards,  William  Romaine  was  the  only 
evangelical  clergyman  in  London,  where  a  hundred  pulpits  had 
proclaimed  the  pure  gospel  in  the  latest  Puritan  times.  Well 
might  the  author  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  write  a  book 
some  few  years  after,  on  "  The  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,"  and 
put  as  frontispiece  the  emblem  of  old  St  Paul's  in  flames,  with 
motto,  "  Etiam  periere  ruina^."  The  fire  of  1665  had  not  more 
annihilated  the  city  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  than  the  ejec- 
tions of  1662  had,  for  the  time,  destroyed  the  influence  of  evan- 
gelism in  the  establishment.  And  the  book  in  operation,  seri- 
ous and  well  intentioned  as  it  is,  shews  how  little  its  author 
(or  authoress)  knew  of  that  gospel,  by  which  alone  piety  can 
be  prevented,  or  rescued,  from  decay  In  his  famous  Third 
Chapter,  Macaulay  has  given  us  a  list  of  the  chief  London 
divines  at  the  accession  of  James  II.  ;  but  however  distin- 
guished as  scholars  or  famous  as  preachers,  from  none  of  these, 
except  Beveridge,  could  the  appeals  or  invitations  of  the  gos- 
pel be  heard.  Well  was  it  for  England,  that  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment,  though  for  nearly  thirty  years  amidst 
every  suffering  short  of  the  actual  stake  or  scaffold,  the  pure 
truth  "  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  was  faithfully,  preached.  How  little 
was  the  influence  of  that  gospel  understood  by  even  the  most 
liberal  of  the  established  clergy  of  those  times,  we  see  from  the 
anticipation  of  Bishop  Burnet,  that  after  the  last  of  the  ejected 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  dissent  could  be  extinguished. 
With,  in  most  cases,  far  humbler  acquirements  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  their  university-bred  predecessors,  the  following  gene- 
rations of  evangelical  dissenters  still  maintained  their  testimony 
for  truth,  grace,  and  duty.  Some  might,  indeed,  cease  to  be 
evangelical,  in  one  denomination  by  rationalism,  in  another  by 
.  antinomianism.  But  in  the  worst  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
successors  of  the  ejected  could  still  aver  with  truth,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  were,  to  a  much  larger  extent,  adhered 
to  by  them  than  by  the  clergy  or  the  membership  of  the 
church  which  had  cast  the  Puritans  out. 

No  class  lost  more  by  1662  than  the  aristocracy.  The  dedi- 
cations of  the  Puritan  authorship  of  the  three  generations 
have  preserved  to  us,  and  we  learn  indeed  from  other  sources, 
the  names  of  the  peers  or  squires,  and  their  ladies,  who  were 
friends  to  the  Puritan  cause.  After  the  Bartholomew  Day,  a 
Countess  of  Exeter  or  a  Lord  Wharton  might  still  retain  their 
Puritan  chaplain.  But  the  century  saw  this  remnant  of  old 
family  usages  swept  away.  An  aristocracy  will,  it  seems,  only 
be  religious  in  an  established  form.  And  if  in  England  the 
gospel  be  unknown  in  the  Establishment,  the  aristocracy  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  truth.     The  middle  class  and  the  work- 
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ing  class  have  no  objections  to  be  served  by  the  ministry  of 
dissenters.  But  the  highest  class  objected.  The  Puritans 
ceased  to  belong  to  an  Established  church  ;  and  consequently, 
until  our  own  age,  when  the  Church  of  England  has  experienced 
an  evangelical  revival,  the  aristocracy  were  an  irreligious  class. 
It  was  a  wonder  in  Cowper's  time,  the 

"  One  who  wears  a  coronet  and  prays." 

It  may  be  questioned,  whether  after  all  the  movement  among 
the  highest  class,  especially  during  the  last  three  years,  there 
be  so  much  vital  godliness  among  them  as  might  have  been 
seen  before  August  1662.  The  class  to  which  our  legislators 
belong  drove  out  the  Puritans.  The  spiritual  blight  of  a  couple 
of  centuries  in  their  class  has  punished  the  crime. 

The  handsome  and  carefully  edited  series  of  Mr  Nichol  is  a 
very  great  boon  to  students  and  younger  ministers.  They  here 
get  their  start  of  Puritan  theology  to  begin,  and  never,  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  or  in  so  portable  a  form,  could  they  before  do  so. 


X.— FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

DUTCH   EEVIEWS. 

Protestantische  Bladen. 

Feom  this  periodical  we  give  the  following  sketch  by  a  Lutheran  divine  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  its  schools  and  theological  parties  : — 

The  Liberal  Schools. — While  in  Germany  almost  all  the  newer  theological 
schools  have  more  or  less  broken  with  rationalism,  the  old  faith  in  Holland 
finds  support  chiefly  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  people.  Of  the  minis- 
ters above  three-fourths  belong  to  the  various  liberal  parties. 

We  do  no  injustice  when  we  aiBrm  of  the  great  representatives  of  the 
earlier  period  of  Dutch  theology  in  general,  that  they  produced,  and  wished 
to  produce,  a  biblical  theology  alone.  If  the  one  party  named  itself  more 
suPERNATiTRALiSTic,  becausc  it  accepted  a  revelation,  which  yet  could  not 
be  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  other  more  rationalistic,  because  with  their 
reason  it  developed  conceptions  which  frequently  were  in  accordance  with 
Scripture,  almost  all  agreed  in  giving  their  assent  to  the  Scriptures  alone. 
There  stood  at  the  head  of  this  period  men  whose  influence  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  most  blessed.  A  Van  der  Palm,  equally  distinguished  as  a  pro- 
fessor, preacher,  and  writer,  bom  with  a  poetical  temperament  which  reminds 
one  of  Herder  to  popularise  theology,  is  a  true  representative  of  that  super- 
naturalism  which,  in  the  exposition  of  the  miracles,  makes  such  peculiar  con- 
cessions to  the  newer  theology.  His  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  his  Bible  for 
the  young,  clearly  evince,  however,  the  scriptural  ground  on  which  he  stood. 
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Heringa,  with  his  greater  influence,  both  in  a  theological  and  practical 
respect,  whose  scholars  (so  have  the  times  changed  !)  approached  very  near  to 
orthodoxy,  but  at  first  were  regarded  as  more  heretical  than  Groningen  and 
Leyden  are  now,  proposed  a  theology  more  biblical  than  ecclesiastical ;  but 
his  extreme  caution  in  the  treatment  of  the  church  doctrine  has  cost  him  of 
Jate  more  than  one  severe  reproach.  Further,  a  Muntinghe,  whose  History 
of  Man  according  to  the  Bible,  and  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  are  not  yet 
antiquated  ;  a  Clarisse,  a  man  of  extraordinary  encyclopsedial  acquirements, 
who  gave  chief  prominence  to  the  practical  ethical  side  of  Christianity ;  and 
not  less  the  philosopher  Heusde,  whose  Platonic  Dialectics  exercised  so  much 
influence  upon  theology,  from  whose  teaching  the  later  Groningen  theology 
has  sprung  :  these,  and  others  besides  them,  expound  to  us  the  peculiar  Dutch 
type  of  a  mild  supernaturalism,  which  effected  great  things  in  its  time,  but 
which  was  not  fitted  for  the  arduous  problems  of  a  later  time.  These  writers 
were  animated  by  a  truly  forbearing  spirit.  Other  champions  belonged  more 
to  Rationalism,  e,g.,  the  president  of  the  Synod,  DonJcer  Curtius  and  Van  der 
WUligen,  whose  distinguished  work  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity,  with  its 
two  Supplements,  was  the  last  production  of  that  school  of  which  Meyboom 
may  now  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  exponent.  The  well  known  Church 
History  of  Ypeg  and  Dermowt  may  serve  as  an  example  of  at  least  a  strongly 
flavoured  Arminianism. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Dutch  theology  thirty  years  ago,  and  even  later. 
But  at  that  time  a  voice  was  heard  against  the  contempt  in  which  the  church 
faith  was  held,  which  called  into  life,  a  little  later,  not  only  the  Separatists,  but 
the  Church-Orthodox  party ;  and  the  Groningen  school,  animated  with  the 
elements  of  new  life,  was  shortly  to  dispute  much  ground  with  the  prevailing 
theology,  which  as  yet  scarce  knew  the  name  of  Schleiermacher.  One  party 
after  another  has  since  been  formed,  and  though  none  of  these  can,  of  course, 
be  without  influence  on  the  others,  their  representatives  are  easily  recognised. 
They  manifest  themselves  in  diflferent  shades,  according  as  they  have  been 
more  attached  to  the  one  school  or  the  other.  The  different  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  the  "modern  theology"  we  can  reduce  to  two  classes. 
The  older  Huet  and  Jorissen  are  representatives  of  the  school  which  is  uncom- 
promisingly opposed  to  the  moderns,  and  which  thinks  of  no  peace  with  them. 
Among  their  distinguished  ^preachers,  and  also  among  many  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  we  have  often  found  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  the 
newer  theology  ;  and  we  have  heard  from  them,  more  bitterly  than  even  from 
the  orthodox,  the  complaint  that  arbitrariness  in  the  exposition  of  doctrine  has 
produced  the  fatal  consequence  that  doctrines  diametrically  opposite  have, 
on  the  same  day,  been  proclaimed  from  the  same  pulpit.  They  cannot,  and 
will  not,  however,  become  orthodox,  and  are  unfaithful,  therefore,  to  Iheir 
own  liberal  principles.     But  their  number  is  small  and  uninfluential. 

From  these  must  be  distinguished  the  Moderately  Liberal  School,  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  modern  theology,  d  priori  recognis- 
ing principles  of  the  latter,  but  holding  fast  by  the  idea  of  revelation,  which 
the  moderns  have  surrendered.  We  could  mention  here  distinguished  writers 
and  celebrated  preachers  who  have  treated,  with  the  utmost  zeal,  all  branches 
of  practical  Christianity,  who  aspire  after  the  free  development  of  scientific 
theology,  without  being  carried  away,  like  the  new  race,  with  every  new  sys- 
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tcm  that  presents  itself.  This  section,  the  only  one  to  which  we  are  not 
willing  to  give  the  name  of  "  part^,"  is  characterised  by  moderation  and  cha- 
ritable judgment.  It  has  recently,  too,  shewn  a  new  sign  of  life,  though  not, 
indeed,  of  much  importance,  in  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  "  The  Liberal 
Theology"  announced  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  which  shall  com- 
bine "  faith  and  science."  It  may  be  of  use  to  us  in  more  accurately  defin- 
ing the  position  of  the  school. 

As  the  earlier  liberals  contended  against  the  orthodox  on  the  ground  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  so  the  present  moderate  liberals  contend  against 
the  modern  theology,  on  the  ground  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  simple 
Christian  faith.  They  would  gladly  accept  of  plainly  proved  results,  but  dis- 
approve of  the  unlimited  application  of  the  empirical  method  to  theology.  They 
defend  the  right  of  criticism,  but  demand  of  the  critic  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  nature,  philosophy,  and  history,  but  also  a  capacity  for  the  things  of  the 
higher  life,  and  a  reverence  for  the  faith  of  eighteen  centuries.  Their  philo- 
sophy, starting  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  is  equally  opposed  to  Deism 
and  Pantheism,  and  believes  in  God's  providence,  even  when  it  does  not  un- 
derstand it ;  for  they  will  not,  in  general,  sacrifice  the  impression  of  a  subject 
as  a  whole  to  an  atomic  anatomy.  They  acknowledge  history,  the  contents 
of  which  are  sacred,  and  the  central  point  of  which  they  find  in  the  person 
of  the  Saviour. 

Agreeing  on  this  point  with  Chantepie,  they  are  also  at  one  with  him  in 
their  conception  of  a  miracle,  since  they  cannot  concede  the  position  that  it 
is  di  priori  impossible,  although  they  do  not  regard  it  as  a  vital  question  in 
the  history  of  Christianity.  Faith  and  science  are  to  them  equally  dear  ;  but 
science  is  valuable  to  them  only  with  a  view  to  the  practical  wants  of  the 
church.  A  rabbinical  school-theology  which  can  never  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the 
soul  for  eternity,  a  knowledge  of  religion  without  religion,  and  without  rever- 
ence for  child-like  faith,  they  cannot  desire,  but  consider  themselves  bound 
to  contend  against.  Such  is  their  peculiar  characteristic.  Whether  it  shall 
give  rise  to  a  new  school  of  theology  we  cannot  determine  beforehand. 

To  the  Oroninqen  School  we  must  now  proceed.  Shortly  after  the  Separa- 
tistic  movement,  Hofstedi  de  Oroote  attracted  the  greatest  attention  by  his 
treatment  of  the  symbol  question.  While  the  ruling  party  evidently  wished 
to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  symbols,  he  stood  up  against  their  obligation, 
and  the  principles  enunciated  by  him  gave  the  chief  feature  to  the  school 
which*  shortly  afterwards  formed  a  freer  but  not  a  confessional  theology. 
Another  feature  manifested  itself  from  the  commencement,  a  zealous  practi- 
cal activity  in  every  branch  of  the  Christian  life.  We  should  not  err  in 
asserting  that  the  religious  revival  mentioned  above  is  to  be  ascribed  in 
great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Groningcn  School.  For  while  the  new 
school  was,  in  many  points,  inclined  to  view  theological  subjects  in  a  manner 
which  was  reckoned  heretical,  and  paid  homage  to  the  liberal  views  of  a 
Neander  and  Ullmann,  it  at  the  same  time  manifested  a  practical  zeal  which 
reminded  one  of  the  pietism  of  Spener,  their  favourite  model  being  "  the 
brothers  of  the  common  life,"  and  above  all,  John  Wessel.  Evidences  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  numerous  articles  contributed  by  it  to  the  periodical 
begun  in  1837,  "  Waarheid  in  Liefde"  (Truth  in  Love),  which,  however,  has, 
since  1857,  regarded  the  practical  as  its  province.    Besides,  the  Groningcn 
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professors  have  published  a  series  of  Compendia,  written  with  scientific  care. 
Such  was  the  mutual  agreement  subsisting  among  them,  Hofstede  de  Groote, 
Pareau,  and  Van  Oordt  were  the  leading  founders  of  the  new  school,  though 
for  a  long  time  they  refused  to  be  denominated  a  particular  school. 

The  new  element  of  life  infused  from  Groningen  into  the  Dutch  theology 
consisted  in  the  important  step  that  it  no  longer  propounded  a  doctrine,  but 
placed  THE  PERSONT  OP  Christ  as  the  central  point  of  its  theology.  To 
this  every  other  separate  point  in  the  Groningen  system  stands  related  ;  its 
dogmatics  even  begin  with  Christology,  and  it  always  gives  prominence  to 
his  whole  manifestation,  connecting  his  doctrine  with  his  life,  his  miracles 
with  his  words,  his  resurrection  with  his  death.  In  embracing  a  whole 
Christ  it  finds  the  salvation  of  man  efiected  by  him,  which  is  the  central 
point  in  the  divine  plan  of  revelation.  But  as  it  regards  revelation  as  an 
educating  of  man  on  the  part  of  God,  it  weakens  the  idea  of  sin  (!)  ;  it  still 
regards  man's  real  nature  as  on  the  whole  good  (!)  ;  it  arrives,  therefore,  at  a 
theory  of  the  atonement  wholly  difterent  from  the  orthodox  view.  The 
satisfaction  of  Christ  consists  not  only  in  his  sufierings  and  death,  but  in  his 
life  and  resurrection  as  well,  in  his  walk  with  God  upon  earth,  and  in  his 
glorification  in  heaven  ;  and  his  death,  made  necessary  by  sin,  has  been  per- 
mitted by  God  only  that  men  might  thus  be  enabled  to  know  sin,  be  con- 
vinced of  God's  grace,  and  feel  their  need  of  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  order 
to  be  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  If  the  new  school  thus  separated 
itself  by  its  Christology  from  the  older  path,  it  gave  currency  also  to  new  views 
of  Scripture.  It  was  the  first  to  distinguish  between  the  Bible  and  God's  word, 
the  Old  from  the  New  Testament,  and  accepted  a  freedom  from  error  but  not 
infallibility  on  the  part  of  the  apostles.  But  its  favourite  doctrine  is  that 
of  the  present  beign  of  Christ  ;  and  in  the  exposition  of  his  personal  union 
with  the  Father  there  appears  the  mystic  element  which  has  been  laid  to  its 
charge,  and  is  indeed  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  school. 

The  controversy  to  which  this  school  gave  rise  on  the  part  both  of  the 
ruling  and  the  orthodox  theology  was  keen,  though,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
unfortunately  not  carried  on  in  a  really  scientific  manner.  The  Groningen 
School  has  now  fallen  rather  into  the  background  before  the  new  movement 
from  Leyden,  and  its  controversj  with  Scholten's  determinism,  as  well  as 
with  the  newer  empirical  theology,  has  in  general  been  crowned  with  no 
happy  result.  Its  defects,  in  a  theological  point  of  view,  have  been  summed 
up  by  Sepp  as  follows  :  The  school  lacks  the  indispensable  confessional  prin- 
ciple ;  it  makes  no  distinction  between  biblical  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
dogmatics  ;  its  starting-point,  Christology,  is  not  very  clear,  since  it  cannot 
be  understood  without  a  previous  theology  and  anthropology ;  its  notion  of 
Christ  is  absolutely  docetic,  since  it  is  not  ahove,  but  without  humanity  ;  be- 
sides which,  in  its  development  of  God's  revelation  to  Israel,  it  overlooks  the 
circumstance  that  Christ  was  an  Israelite  ;  its  idea  of  God  is  incomplete ; 
and  lastly,  it  has  no  definite  philosophical  method. 

In  spite  of  its  defects  in  detail,  however,  the  Groningen  School  has,  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  produced  much  that  is  of  permanent  value.  K^ext 
to  the  founders  of  the  school  mentioned  above,  we  recall  to  memory  the 
authors  of  many  useful  works,  and  the  general  activity  of  a  Zaallerq  and 
Janasonius,  both  of  whom,  in  particular,  have  waged  so  important  a  contest 
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against  Rome  ;  Drist  Lorgion,  who  attempted  to  shew  that  the  possibility 
of  miracles  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  natural  science,  and  who 
did  homage  to  Melancthon  as  the  most  evangelical  of  the  reformers ;  Mey- 
boom  too,  who,  however,  has  remained  by  the  older  rationalism  of  Van  der 
Willigen.  The  most  important  work  in  the  most  recent  period  has  been  the 
Practical  Theology  of  Professor  Muurling,  the  field,  indeed,  where  the  chief 
services  of  Groningen  have  been  achieved.  For,  as  in  the  public  lectures, 
attention  is  always  paid  to  the  necessities  of  the  church,  and  theological 
science  is  pursued  with  a  regard  to  its  practical  application,  so  in  practice  all 
the  branches  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  life  are  indebted  to  the  Gronin- 
gen preachers ;  and  they  may  confidently,  their  keenest  opponents  being 
judges,  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  disciples  of  Heringa. 

Directly  opposite  to  the  Groningen  School  stands  the  Leyden  THEOLoay, 
■which  acknowledges  J.  H.  Scholten  as  its  head.  Its  province  is  purely  scien- 
tific ;  its  starting-point  is  neither  humanitarian  nor  generally  evangelical, 
but  what  is  distinctively  Reformed.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
Scholten's  system,  friend  and  foe  will  alike  acknowledge  that  he  is  the  most 
distinguished  theologian  which  Holland  in  our  day  can  name ;  that  every 
divine  who  really  devotes  himself  to  theological  science  must,  as  the  German 
does  with  Schleiermacher,  make  himself  acquainted  with  Scholten,  and  take 
a  position  towards  him.  But  while  Scholten's  works,  and  the  publications  on 
the  opposite  side  which  these  works  have  called  forth,  compose  a  literature 
of  their  own,  hardly  any  notice  has  yet  been  taken  in  Germany  of  the  Leyden 
theology.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  tolerably  full  account  here  of  the  num- 
berless works  which  lie  before  us,  and  of  their  contents.  Of  a  system  like 
that  of  Scholten,  it  would  be  a  caricature,  in  a  single  page,  to  give  an  ex- 
planation ;  we  hope,  therefore,  to  do  this  more  particularly  soon,  and  will 
refer  here  briefly  to  its  history  only. 

When  J.  H.  Scholten  was  promoted,  in  1836,  to  the  D.  Th.,  his  disser- 
tation "  On  the  Love  of  God  towards  Man  as  the  Cardinal  Point  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  exhibits  Christianity  as  the  revelation  of  a  certain  true 
religion,  which,  existing  in  the  mind  of  man  as  an  original  divine  image,  and 
prepared  and  proclaimed  among  the  Israelitish  nation,  was  realised  to  its 
fullest  extent  in  Jesus  Christ.  Defending  with  the  weapons  of  recent  science 
the  absolute  existence  of  Christianity,  he  embraced  it  at  the  same  time  in 
Lis  own  inmost  being.  This  was  further  developed  in  his  inaugural  lecture 
as  professor  at  Franeker  (1840),  in  which  he  treated  of  the  incumbent 
duty  of  theological  science  to  avoid  every  kind  of  docetism,  and  laid  down 
those  fundamental  principles  by  which  he  afterwards  deduced  the  divine 
Sonship  of  Christ  from  his  inner  oneness  with  the  Father,  and  not  from  the 
miraculous  assumption  of  human  nature,  which  he  leaves  untouched  as  a  fact, 
but  which  he  lays  down  as  a  point  not  essential  to  the  preaching  of  Christ. 
Still  more  clearly  was  his  theological  system  developed  when,  in  1843,  being 
called  from  Franeker  to  Leyden,  he  commenced  his  work  with  an  inaugural 
lecture  "  On  the  Manner  in  which  the  Christian  Religion  Proves  its  Divinity 
in  the  Mind  of  Man."  Like  Van  Oostersee,  he  accepted  the  immediate  testimo- 
nium Spiritus  Sancti  as  the  starting-point,  but  found  in  this  merely  the 
proof  of  the  original  sense  of  truth,  sanctified  by  religion,  inherent  in  every 
jBian.    The  fundamental  idea  that  oub  faith  is  independent  of  ant  ques- 
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TioN  OF  CRITICISM  and  its  solution,  is  still  the  central  point  of  his  system. 
No  external  fact,  not  even  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  may,  according  to 
the  modem  system,  furnish  the  ground  of  faith  in  Christ.  Faith  must  there^ 
fore  be  defended  in  another  manner.  The  question  of  historical  facts  must 
accordingly  be  severed,  and  treated  of  by  itself. 

The  scientific  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  accepted  by  the  Reformed 
Church  Scholten  furnishes  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  Tlie  Doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  Church"  (1st  ed.  1848,  2d  1851,  3d  1855,  4th  1861).  Starting 
from  a  deep  study  of  the  old  Reformed  dogmatics,  he  deems  it  his  task  to 
place  the  old  doctrine  of  the  church  in  its  true  light,  but  not  to  defend  it 
unconditionally.  He  first  draws  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  fun- 
damental principle  and  the  separate  dogmata,  and  develops  the  former  accord- 
ing to  the  present  state  of  theological  science.  The  one  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Reformed  Church,  however,  the  unconditional  sovereignty  of  God, 
and  foreordination  in  relation  to  man,  becomes  with  him  an  ethical  fatalism, 
which  can  find  its  necessary  consequence  only  in  the  restitution  of  all  things 
(aToxaraffratf/e).  The  distinction  which  Scholten  makes,  therefore,  between 
the  general  and  the  particular,  the  objective  and  subjective  revelation  {fcc/i^ucig 
and  dvoxdXv-^/g)  is  of  importance  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  faith 
is  communicated.  The  general  revelation  {favs^ojffig)  is,  according  to  him, 
not  an  external  communication  of  God  to  man,  separated  from  him  by  a  great 
gulf ;  it  lies  in  God's  very  being  to  manifest  himself.  This  general  manifes- 
tation becomes  revelation  when  the  covering  or  veil  {%aku[x,[i,a)  of  sin  is  re- 
moved by  faith,  and  thus  all  becomes  to  the  eye  of  faith  divine  revelation. 
But  here  lies  man's  destiny,  that  while  sin  is  the  defect,  the  imperfection  of 
the  spiritual  life,  and  the  greatest  misfortune,  happiness  consists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  This  is  the  fulfilling  of  his  destiny, 
and  real  freedom  is  deliverance  from  all  moral  evil,  the  ordinary  manner  of  re- 
garding the  freedom  of  the  will  being  nothing  more  than  fancy.  This  destiny 
of  man,  however,  can,  it  is  evident,  be  reached  only  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
in  whom  the  perfect  religion  is  realised. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  Scholten's  system.  The 
fatalism  developed  from  predestination  by  the  application  of  the  "  causal " 
idea  has  not  only  been  made  prominent  in  his  "  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Church,"  but  been  defended  against  assailants  in  a  separate  and  not  less  im- 
portant work  on  "  Free  Will"  (1859). 

That  the  Groningen  School  especially  should  assail  the  placing  of  the  Con- 
fessional principle  on  the  foreground  was  to  be  anticipated.  Besides  Hof- 
stede,  Pareau  in  particular  has  opposed  Scholten  on  this  point,  A  definite 
answer  to  the  objection  that  the  church  doctrine  has  been  chosen  as  the 
starting-point  instead  of  the  gospel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Doctrines  of  tlie  Reformed  Church,^""  in 
which  Scholten  at  the  same  time  replies  to  other  assertions,  such  as  that  his 
Christology  was  other  than  a  revelation  of  the  divine  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  ;  that  he  limited  the  kingly  ofiice  of  Christ  to  the  time  of  his 
appearance  upon  earth  ;  that  he  treated  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty 
at  the  expense  of  man's  liberty.  That  the  attacks  on  separate  parts  of  his 
system  were  too  far  pressed,  may  be  seen  at  once.  In  the  preface  to  the  fourth 
edition  he  has  placed  the  in  consequences  of  De  Groote  in  the  strongest  light* 
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The  orthodox  party,  especially  Van  Oostersee  and  Groen  Van  Prinstcrery 
opposed  the  distinction  between  fundamental  principle  and  dogma.  In  a 
separate  reply  to  the  former,  he  has  shewn  that  his  opponents  have  by  no 
means  remained  true  to  the  old  reformed  doctrine,  that  the  distinction  made 
by  him  is  as  justifiable  as  defining  the  systems  of  a  Peter,  Paul,  and  John. 
In  the  controversy  with  Groen,  he  points  out  in  the  first  preface  to  the  second 
edition,  the  Catholic  tendency  of  his  (Green's)  opinions.  He  gives  a  severe 
answer  to  Da  Costa,  who  in  a  popular  manner  had  attacked  the  heretical  side 
of  Scholten's  system  and  then  in  a  separate  small  publication. 

The  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  dissenters,  as  also  by  the  Baptists  Gorter, 
Visscher,  Hoekstra,  and  Van  Tideman,  the  last  of  whom  defended  Remon- 
strantism  as  the  peculiar  theology  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  we  pass 
over  in  order  to  make  more  particular  mention  of  La  Saussaye's  opposition, 
carried  on  during  and  the  whole  time  of  the  issue  of  the  E7-nst  und  Vrede. 
Besides  many  separate  articles,  such  as  those  against  the  Apokatastase  and 
against  Scholten's  idea  of  revelation,  De  la  Saussaye  directed  his  attacks 
particularly  against  the  idealistic  tendency  of  his  system,  the  propounding 
of  an  idea  as  true  independently  of  any  fact,  thus  conceiving  of  a  church  as 
a  mere  school  of  inquiry  and  not  as  a  testifying  community.  It  was  to 
be  anticipated  that  Scholten,  who  followed  out  his  premises  with  the  strictest 
logic  into  all  their  consequences,  would  not  be  induced  to  give  up  his  system 
by  the  mediating  tendency  of  De  la  Saussaye.  On  the  contrary,  he  points 
out,  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  several  principles  of  his  system  to 
•which  De  la  Saussaye  had  given  his  assent ;  at  the  same  time,  he  has  in  that 
fourth  edition  paid  more  particular  deference  to  some  of  De  la  Saussaye's 
observations. 

In  thus  glancing  at  the  controversy  raised  by  the  dogmatics  of  Scholten, 
we  are  obliged,  to  our  regret,  to  pass  over  many  separate  replies  to  Scholten 
(such  as  that  of  James  to  the  distinction  he  has  drawn  between  Scrip- 
ture and  God's  word,  and  of  Douwes  against  his  "  determinism,"  or  fatalism, 
as  also  a  general  critique  of  Gorter) ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  repeated 
controversies  between  Scholten  and  Opzoomer.  So  early  as  1847,  after 
Opzoomer's  attempt  to  treat  of  the  atonement  as  a  philosophical  question, 
Scholten  protested  against  ignoring  the  province  of  philosophy  ;  and  this 
controversy  induced  him  to  treat  in  his  academical  oration  of  1847,  "  Of  the 
cessation  of  the  conflict  between  Theology  and  Philosophy  by  the  proper 
limitation  of  each."  Opzoomer  had,  on  his  part,  a  year  earlier,  attacked 
Scholten's  production,  "  On  the  Causes  of  Materialism,"  to  which  Scholten 
replied  by  a  criticism  on  the  stand-point,  as  a  critic,  of  his  philosophical 
opponent.  All  these  controversies  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  might  be 
of  much  importance  in  the  decision  of  many  questions  which  have  presented 
themselves  too  in  German  theology. 

The  influence  of  Scholten  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  depart- 
ment of  dogmatics.  We  must  also  mention  his  mode  of  handling  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  his  criticism  and  exegesis,  although  in  this  department  his  distin- 
guished scholar  Ahr.  Ktunen  deserves  the  most  attention.  The  formal  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism  (the  authority  of  Scripture)  is  defined  by  Scholten 
according  to  the  distinction  propounded  by  him  between  Scripture  and  God's 
word.    God's  word,  or  God's  revelation,  is  contained  in  Scripture,  but  that 
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communication  of  it  which  Scripture  conveys,  must  certainly  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  revelation  itself ;  and  although  even  the  reformers  and 
other  divines  confounded  the  two  in  theory,  yet  in  practice  they  treated  them 
as  distinct,  which  the  newer  theology  must  certainly  do.  Of  Scholten's  own 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  his  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,^^  and  his 
"  History  of  tJie  Christian  Theology  during  the  period  of  the  New  Testament" 
are  examples.  Whilst  in  the  last  work  he  attempts  in  a  happy  manner  to 
produce  a  biblical  theology  in  contradiction  to  an  ecclesiastical  dogmatics, 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  positive  results  of  his  studies.  He 
holds  only  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Greek  of  Matthew  (besides 
several  interpolations)  as  not  genuine  ;  and  it  is  interesting  for  the  present 
state  of  evangelical  criticism,  that  he,  with  Ritschl,  regards  Mark  as 
the  oldest  evangelist,  whose  book,  united  to  the  " Logia"  spoken  of  by 
Papias,  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present  gospel  of  Matthew,  which  in  its 
turn,  with  certain  other  traditions,  furnished  the  materials  of  our  gospel 
by  Luke. 

But  we  must  take  leave  of  Scholten's  influence,  which  is  highly  stimulat- 
ing, to  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  spirit  of  the  Leyden  faculty  in  general. 
Scholten  is  its  father  ;  by  his  side  stands  worthily  his  pupil  Abr.  Kuenen. 
He  has  already,  in  his  inaugural  oration,  "  On  the  study  of  Hebrew  Antiqui' 
ties,"  viTidi  in  h\s"  Introduction  to  Criticism  and  Hxegesis,"  given  proofs  of 
extraordinary  learning  and  research,  and  still  more  is  expected'from  his  "  /n- 
troduction  to  the  Old  Testament"  now  passing  through  the  press.  Rauwen" 
hoff,  lately  called  to  be  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  room  of  Kist, 
has  acquired  an  uncommon  reputation.  Among  the  Leyden  doctorial  disser- 
tations, we  find  able  pieces.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  of  BelU, 
"  On  the  idea  of  Revelation  ;"  of  Berlagc,  "  On  the  notion  of  Faith  :"  oi  Koch, 
*'  On  the  Petrine  theology  ;"  and  of  Matthes,  "  On  Hebrew  prophecy." 
^  Such  is  the  school  of  Scholten.  The  issue  of  the  contest  to  which  it  baa 
given  rise  we  pretend  not  to  announce,  because  that  contest  belongs  to  tho 
present  day,  and  we  could  not  consider  it  consistent  with  our  vocation  to 
determine  beforehand  what  the  consequence  will  be.  A  more  difficult  task, 
however,  is  before  us,  in  proceeding  now  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  so-called 
modern  theology,  because  it  is  the  movement  of  the  moment  to  which  no  reflect- 
ing Dutch  theologians,  who  keeps  pace  with  his  time,  can  remain  a  stranger. 
Here,  accordingly,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  any  such  brevity  as  might 
lead  to  our  being  misunderstood,  if  we  really  mean  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  state  of  Holland.  Rather  in 
order  to  be  able  calmly  and  impartially  to  judge,  we  must  form  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  various  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this 
directly  naturalistic  school,  as  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  remarkable  con- 
nection of  Opzoomer  and  Scholten  with  the  Strasburg  and  Tiibingen  schools. 

When  Kohler,  in  1856,  wrote  his  account  of  the  Netherlands,  he  hesitated 
to  speak  of  a  separate  empirico-critical  school  of  theology,  since  he  could 
merely  point  to  Opzoomer  as  its  only  founder.  But  his  system,  or  rather  his 
method,  he  minutely  describes.  According  to  Opzoomer,  the  "  exegesis"  of  ex- 
perience, of  empiricism,  is  the  path  which  all  science  must  pursue  in  order 
to  come,  as  in  natural  science,  to  certain  results.  It  is  the  duty  of  theology, - 
therefore,  to  institute  an  empirico-critical  inquiry  into  Christianity,  and  it  is 
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not  a  collection  of  dogmas,  but  this  critical  method,  which  it  has  to  adopt 
from  philosophy.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
philosophy  of  Opzoomer ;  but  we  recall  the  fact,  that  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  public,  he  overthrew  by  means  of  his  attack  the  experi- 
mental evidence  of  Van  Oostersee,  and  shewed  that  the  latter  could  neither 
convince  unbelief,  nor  obviate  the  doubts  of  science.  Already  in  this  contro- 
versy he  drew  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  ideas  of  religion  and  the  facts  of 
Christianity,  and  he  saw  in  philosophy  the  only  competent  arbiter  of  Christian 
truth,  inasmuch  as  the  question  turns  not  upon  facts  but  ideas.  Still  more 
severe  was  his  attack  on  the  central-point  of  Christianity,  when  he  made  the 
famous  assertion,  that  philosophy  reconciled  man  with  himself.  In  the  sub- 
sequent controversy  between  him  and  Scholten,  though  frequently  corrected  by 
the  latter,  he  adhered  the  more  firmly  to  empiricism  as  the  only  true  path  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge.  His  "  inquiry,"  which  sees  in  natural  science 
the  true  model  of  all  knowledge,  and  which  ignores  the  fact,  that  there  are 
questions  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  empirical  method,  labours  under 
this  defect,  that  he  regards  as  possible,  not  the  Christ  of  the  evangelists,  but 
only  an  ideal  Christ. 

This  philosopher,  favoured  in  no  small  measure  by  the  unscientific  position 
tirhich  Utrecht  had  for  a  long  time  maintained,  and  by  the  fact  that  after  a 
long  scientific  sleep,  a  Dutch  philosopher  had  again  risen  up  in  Opzoomer, 
has  made  a  deep  impression  on  many  of  the  younger  theologians.  Of  this 
We  have  already  the  important  results  before  us.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr 
Pierson,  a  man  highly  esteemed  for  his  extraordinary  scientific  capacity,  and 
for  a  piety  at  one  time  of  the  orthodox  hue  and  inclining  to  mysticism,  to 
exhibit  the  results  of  this  school  in  casting  away  not  only  all  theolo- 
gical, but  all  religious  dogmas  hitherto  received.  In  a  brilliant  publication, 
"Speculative  Authority  and  Experience"  (1865),  he  shewed,  that  in  the 
department  of  science  and  of  art,  of  morals  and  religion,  the  speculative 
method  was  insecure,  and  that  authority  was  merely  a  standard  of  uniformity. 
He  proposed  experience  as  the  only  path  to  arrive  at  certainty.  A  series  of 
profoundly  elaborate  articles  succeeded  this  first  publication,  shewing  the 
effects  of_this  method  upon  theology,  the  chief  being  the  unconditional  rejec- 
tion of  miracles.  Pierson  lays  down  the  position  that  natural  science  is 
irreconcilably  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  miracles  (!),  so  that  either  the 
philosophy  demanded  by  natural  science,  or  the  system  which  flows  from  a 
belief  in  miracles,  must  be  unconditionally  false.  Grant  that  both  are  hypo- 
theses, then  he  defends  the  first  by  the  ever-increasing  scientifically  esta- 
blished proofs  of  experience,  while  the  latter  is  defended  by  some  narratives 
from  a  hoary  past  (!) .  His  choice  is  therefore  not  doubtful.  The  well-known 
shift  of  some,  that  the  miracles  are  not  in  opposition  to  nature,  but  take 
place  in  accordance  with  higher  laws  unknown  to  us,  he  refutes  by  saying, 
that  they  are  then  only  natural,  although  strange  appearances,  and  can  have 
an  importance  to  the  physical  inquirer,  but  not  to  the  theologian.  Branding 
every  kind  of  supematuralism  as  unscientific,  and  refuting  with  a  keen  logic  all 
the  arguments  in  support  of  it,  his  empiricism  terminates  in  this-result,  that 
our  faith  must  depend  not  upon  the  truth  of  external  facts,  but  on  the  neces- 
sary decision  of  our  sense  of  truth,  which  must  recognise  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Sou  of  God.    1^0  party  denies  to  him  an  earnest,  real  search  for  truth.    The 
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method  of  his  search  he  describes  himself  in  his  preface  to  the  work  of 
Schwarz,  shewing  how  Lessing  represents  the  sceptical  in  opposition  to  the 
critical  stand-point.  Consistent,  honest  orthodoxy  in  contradistinction  to  an 
ambiffuous  middle  position  he  highly  esteems. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  disciples  of  Opzoomer  reason,  and  if  one 
may  with  truth  regard  pantheism  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  "  deter- 
minism,''^ and  the  rejection  of  miracles  as  flowing  from  the  divorcing  of  facts 
from  ideas,  then  we  may  discover  in  the  writings  of  Hu'et,  who  agrees  with 
Pierson's  results,  the  direct  influence  of  the  Leyden  theology.  This  brilliant 
and  talented  writer,  belonging  like  Pierson  to  the  Walloon  Church,  gives  an 
outline  in  popular  language  of  the  results  of  biblical  criticism.  From  the 
fact,  which  no  one  denies,  that  in  Holland,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
there  is  a  gulf  between  ministers  and  people,  he  came  to  the  resolution  no 
longer  to  withhold  from  the  congregation  the  results  of  criticism.  This  deci- 
sion, which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  conscience,  no  one 
will  perhaps  condemn  ;  but  yet  he  gives  practically,  not  the  results  of  a  really 
unprejudiced  inquiry,  but  rather  the  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  Strauss,  though 
his  book  holds  in  the  highest  esteem  the  ethical  element  of  the  Scriptures, 
and,  in  particular,  the  person  of  Christ. 

We  must  agree  with  Scholten,  however,  when  (in  the  preface  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  chief  work)  he  says,  with  respect  te  this  high  reverence  for  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  that  it  testifies  to  the  real  existence  of  a  Christianity 
which,  elevated  above  the  doubts  of  historical  criticism,  cannot  be  clouded  by 
human  power  ;  for  the  publications  issued  by  Huet,  and  speedily  become 
classical,  give  proofs  not  only  of  a  Christian  spirit,  but  of  a  rich  practical  ex- 
perience, and  are  so  much  distinguished  from  a  superficial  rationalism,  that 
they  regard  the  Christian's  life-task  as  consisting  in  a  contest  against  known 
sin  in  all  its  sad  meaning.  The  other  writings  of  Huet,  e.q.,  his  critique  of 
Dutch  "  edifying"  literature,  and  of  his  theological  and  literary  articles,  we 
can  only  mention  in  passing. 

Reville,  too,  occupies  the  empirical  stand-point,  while,  as  an  important  repre- 
sentative of  the  Strasburg  school,  he  stands  forward  in  the  Netherlands  in 
its  defence.  We  must  here,  in  passing,  notice  the  remarkable  preface  to  his 
"  Essais  de  critique  religieuse"  (1860),  which  attempts,  by  the  aid  of  history 
to  remove  the  antagonism  between  science  and  religion,  which,  according  to 
him,  is  undeniable,  but  which,  since  human  nature  is  one  in  its  essence,  has 
no  valid  grounds.  It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  scientific  value 
of  the  articles  in  these  Essays  on  the  church  of  the  first  two  centuries,  on  the 
Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  on  the  Lamentations,  and  other  separate  pieces, 
as  they  are  not  written  in  Dutch,  and  have  already  become  known  in 
Germany. 

But  along  with  this,  there  is  going  on  an  ever-increasing  transference  of 
the  results  of  the  Tubingen  school  to  Dutch  soil,  and  as  this  is  now  taking 
place  for  the  first  time,  it  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  student  of  history, 
that  the  results  of  Baur,  and  still  more  those  of  Strauss  perhaps,  are  trans- 
ferred, and  nothing  more.  The  miracle-rejecting  empiricism  found  its  best 
allies  in  the  Tubingen  criticism.  The  writer  adds  :  "  Shall  we  characterise 
the  modern  theology  as  infidel,  as  unchristian  1  Many  may  do  this  ;  we  can- 
not.   On  the  contrary,  we  must  characterise  its  chief  object  as  a  doing  battle 
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against  infidelity."  "  We  must  at  the  same  time  say  d  priori,  that  mch  an  ex- 
hibition of  Christianity  as  forms  the  chief  aim  of  the  modern  theology,  and 
which  in  order  to  convert  infidelity  repels  the  really  Christian  circles,  cannot 
he  of  the  right  sort.  It  is  forgotten,  too,  that  the  world,  according  to  the 
Saviour's  own  prediction,  will  always  be  opposed  to  him  and  his  cause.  If 
it  is  wrong  to  shut  one's  self  up  among  pietistic  and  orthodox  circles,  it  is  still 
worse  to  repel  those  who  are  really  Christian,  in  order  perhaps  to  gain  some 
that  are  unchristian." 

This  ignoring  of  practical  duty  proceeds  from  a  theoretical  owr-appreciation 
of  the  philosophic  stand-point,  which,  while  setting  itself  up  as  the  absolute 
truth,  despises  and  rejects  every  other.  It  is  necessary  for  the  theologian  to 
study  the  philosophical  systems,  and  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  traits  of  many  a 
German  university  at  present,  that  all  study  of  philosophy  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  a  slumber  ;  but  it  is  certain,  too,  that  he  who  is  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory of  German  philosophical  systems,  will  not  feel  surprised  that  every  new 
school  lays  claim  to  being  absolute  truth,  and  that  especially  in  a  land 
where,  after  a  long  interval,  a  philosopher  for  the  first  time  has  arisen,  his 
method  should  pass  as  the  source  of  all  wisdom.  But  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  every  philosophical  system  is  only  temporary,  and  that  there  exists  but 
one  eternal  and  absolute  truth,  that  of  the  divine  word.  They  who  see  in  the 
empiricism  of  Opzoomer  the  only  road  to  truth,  must  bear  in  mind  that  Op- 
zoomer  himself  must  only  clear  the  field  for  a  stronger  party  ;  and  whether 
the  result  of  all  the  philosophies  which  have  appeared  since  Kant  and  Fichte 
be,  that  we  are  brought  back  to  Bacon,  is  a  question  which  few  philosophers, 
at  least  among  those  who  believe  in  a  regular  progress  of  philosophy,  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  critical  stand-point  we  must  pronounce  the  same  judgment  as  on 
the  philosophical  basis  of  the  modern  theology.  Liberty  of  scientific  criticism 
is  a  life-question  for  the  prosperity  of  theology  and  of  religion  itself. 

Every  critical  inquirer  must  indeed  take  cognisance  of  the  immense  studies 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  even  pursue  somewhat  farther  the  path  first  tra- 
versed by  them.  But  he  needs  to  keep  in  his  eye  likewise,  the  advance  which 
has  taken  place  from  Strauss  to  Baur,  and  from  Baur  to  Ritschl,  as  to  primi- 
tive Christianity.  And  in  the  name  of  German  theology,  we  must  protest 
against  confounding  the  present  results  of  its  researches  with  those  of  an 
earlier  transition  state.  As  the  modern  theology  in  the  Netherlands  attaches 
itself  to  the  Tiibingen  school,  it  must  not  take  it  ill  of  us  if  we  apply  to  it  the 
judgment  which  it  has  itself  pronounced  on  all  the  earlier  schools  in  the 
Netherlands,  viz.,  that  in  spite  of  its  name,  it  is,  in  its  turn,  still  several  Iv^ra 
tehind  Germany. 

The  empirical  school  proceeds  indeed  with  Strauss,  on  the  assumption  that 
miracles  are  impossible  ;  we  find  in  its  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures  the 
explanation  of  its  results.  In  a  word,  it  points  the  infidelity  of  our  age, 
which  has  become  estranged  because  of  miracles,  to  ideas  which  it  considers 
as  still  weightier  than  facts  ;  and  though  we  cannot  pronounce  as  irreligion  a 
mode  of  thinking  as  to  historical  facts  which  differs  from  ours,  yet  when  they 
regard  all  belief  in  miracles  as  superstition,  with  all  respect  for  them,  wo 
cannot  but  call  its  fundamental  principle  highly  one-sided,  a  principle  which 
measures  the  divine  self-consciousness  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  faith  of  the 
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apostles  and  prophets,  by  the  results  of  a  science  whose  inquiries  respect 
what  is  created  out  of  dust  and  returns  to  dust  again.  Even  if  the  belief  in 
miracles  were  not  a  necessary  element  of  the  Christian  life,  yet  such  a  belief 
is  nothing  more  than  faith  in  God's  word,  a  faith  with  which  the  modern 
theology  deals  with  the  utmost  arbitrariness.  In  examining  Scripture,  we 
may  recognise  the  achievements  of  rationalism,  and,  in  particular,  that  it  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  human  aspect  of  Scripture.  But  if  we  will 
understand,  and  remain  faithful  to  the  progress  of  history,  we  may  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  orthodoxy  and  pietism,  or  say  that  the 
DIVINE  aspect  of  Scripture  rendered  prominent  by  them  is  not  of  infinitely 
higher  value  than  the  human.  The  human  origin  of  the  Scriptures  may  be 
inquired  into  with  all  possible  freedom,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  for  us  the  word  of  God,  which  we  must  not  criticise,  but 
before  which  we  must  bow. 


XI.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

APOLOGETICS. . 

The  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  double  point  of  view  of  Science 
and  Faith.    By  L.  Gaussen,  1).D.     London  :  I^isbet  &  Co.  1862. 

The  author  of  this  important  work  upon  the  Canon  is  already  favourably 
known  to  the  English  public  by  his  work  on  Inspiration.  The  present  is  a 
natural  sequel  to  it ;  and  the  author  remarks,  that  the  former  volume  would 
be  incomplete  unless  accompanied  by  a  treatise  on  the  Canon.  Both  works 
owed  their  origin  to  the  Scherer  movement,  which  proved  so  unsettling  to 
the  minds  of  many  in  Geneva,  and  to  French  Prototantism  generally.  Though 
the  present  work  is  equally  valuable  with  the  former  in  apologetics,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  find  the  same  place  in  our  literature,  because,  happily, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  among  us,  and  no  attempt  would  find  much  suc- 
cess if  it  were  made,  to  unsettle  the  convictions  generally  entertained  by  all 
the  churches  of  this  country  on  the  subject  of  the  Canon,  Though  lax  state- 
ments have  been  made  among  us  upon  the  subject  of  inspiration,  no  man  has 
had  the  audacity  as  yet  to  call  in  question  the  received  Canon  of  Scripture. 
But  as  the  one  paves  the  way  for  the  other,  we  hail  this  volume  in  an  English 
dress  as  well  fitted  to  preoccupy  the  ground. 

In  the  first  part  the  author  proposes  to  demonstrate  by  argument,  purely 
historical,  the  authenticity  of  all  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
might  be  done  if  the  question  concerned  only  purely  a  human  book.  This  is 
done  very  successfully  and  ably.  We  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that  the  dis- 
cussion has  become  so  minute  and  lengthy  as  unduly  to  swell  this  part  of  the 
volume,  and  we  should  much  prefer  to  see  him  throw  a  number  of  the  refer- 
ences and  quotations  into  notes  appended  to  the  volume.  The  plan,  too, 
adopted  by  the  author  of  never  appealing  to  any  doctor  without  noticing  his 
character,  his  principal  writings,  and  his  place  in  history,  has  tended  to  make 
the  work  much  more  bulky  and  less  interesting  than  it  might  have  been.  He 
calls  this  division  the  scientific  view-point,  a  word  which  we  would  rather 
avoid.  His  whole  aim  is  to  shew  that  the  sacred  writings  were  simply  ac- 
cepted by  the  church  as  emanating  from  the  apostles,  the  organs  of  Christ's 
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revelation  to  the  world.  He  thus  stands  on  identically  the  same  ground  with 
Thiersch,  who  has  rendered  such  important  service  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  New  Testament  Canon,  viz.,  that  all  depends  ori  the  reception  of  these 
books  as  apostolic  documents  by  the  Christian  Church  of  the  earliest  times. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  bringing  out  the  inward  criterion  (the  ies- 
timonium  spiritus  sancti)  which  goes  to  establish  the  Canon,  is  by  far  the  best 

Eart,  We  regret  that  the  reader  has  to  read  through  more  than  400  pages  before 
e  comes  to  this  point,  which  is  the  most  conclusive,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  evidence  that  goes  to  establish  the  New  Testament  Canon.  Gaussen 
correctly  proceeds  upon  the  ground,  that  the  evidence  which  establishes  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  establishes  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  Old. 

We  set  a  very  high  value  on  this  noble  work,  so  replete  with  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit,  andso  correct  in  every  opinion  formed  and  in  everyjudgment  given  ; 
while  the  learning  which  the  work  evinces  is  ample,  varied,  and  many-sided. 
We  trust,  in  an  apologetical  respect,  it  will  accomplish  much  important  ser- 
vice in  the  church  of  Christ  generally,  as  well  as  among  French  Protestantism. 

S. 


THE  EXEGETICAL. 

A  Compendioiu  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  originally  written  by 
the  late  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Home,  and  now  revised  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  John  Atre,  M.A.,  Cambridge.    Tenth  Edition.    London  :  Long- 
man.    1862. 
This  is  an  abridgment  of  Home's  Introduction,  a  work  of  standard  excellence, 
and  long  known  to  all  biblical  students.    It  was  a  difficult  task  to  compress 
the  four  thick  octavos  into  one  pocket  volume,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
we  can  only  expect  results  and  conclusions  without  the  discussions  of  the 
larger  work.    To  general  readers,  for  whom  the  work  is  mainly  planned,  this 
will  be  no  disadvantage.     Of  course  it  will  not  satisfy  scholars,  nor  is  it 
meant  to  do  so,  but  to  introduce  them  to  something  deeper.    The  Rev.  Mr 
Ayre,  who  so  successfully  edited  the  volume  of  the  large  work  which  Dr 
Davidson  so  presumptuously  disfigured  and  adulterated,  is  here  equally  success- 
ful. Though  he  has  at  times  introduced  arguments  and  illustrations  not  found 
in  the  larger  work,  he  has  fellowed  its  order,  often  given  its  words,  and  pro- 
duced a  compend  that  can  be  safely  commended  to  general  readers.     The 
perusal  of  it  will  lead  many  to  seek  further  information  on  biblical  subjects. 
We  may  add,  that  it  was  approved  by  Mr  Home  himself,  who,  however,  died 
as  the  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press. 

The  New  Testament  translated  from  Griesbach's  Text.  By  Samtjel  Shabpe, 
author  of  "  The  History  of  Egypt."  Fifth  Edition.  London :  J.  R. 
Smith.     1862. 

This  translation  of  the  New  Testament  deserves  our  high  commendation. 
Though  we  cannot  say  of  it  as  a  whole  that  it  is  equal  to  the  felicity  and 
beauty  of  the  authorised  English  version,  it  aims  to  be  exact  and  faithful  in 
the  minute  details  of  translation,  and  it  is  so  in  a  large  measure.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  where  our  version  has  missed  the  force  of  pre- 
Eositions,  particles,  and  tenses,  Mr  Sharpe  is  rigidly  accurate.  But  while  we 
ave  much  to  commend,  we  also  miss  not  a  little.  He  forfeits  not  a 
little  of  that  which  lends  a  charm  to  our  present  version,  its  tone  and  colour, 
and  archaic  garb,  and  he  has  too  servilely  adopted  Griesbach's  readings.  The 
great  advantage  of  our  authorised  version  is,  that  the  forty-seven  scholars  to 
whom  it  was  committed  in  King  James's  days  had  but  a  limited  discretion  in 
the  way  of  change,  and  were  so  distributed  in  committees,  that  they  each  lent 
their  share  to  give  smoothness  and  polish,  as  well  as  accuracy,  to  the  whole  ; 
and  they  have  produced  a  work  which  has  been  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
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language  and  religion  of  our  country.  We  are  none  of  those,  however,  who 
will  have  no  change,  and  who  will  have  something  like  a  sacred  Vulgate  when 
we  call  to  mind  that  a  translation  is  but  a  human  work.  S. 


CHURCH  HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  a  special  view  to  the  Delineation  of 
Christian  Fai^  and  Life.  (From  a  t>.  1  to  a.d.  313.)  By  the  Rev.  Islay 
Burns,  M.A.,  Dundee. 

The  story  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  if  properly  told,  should  be  one  of 
intense  interest.  As  regards  marvellous  rapidity  of  growth,  the  steady  rise, 
amidst  opposition  of  unparalleled  severity,  of  a  new  power  on  the  earth,  the 
unveiling  of  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  springs  of  human  thought  and 
feeling,  innumerable  scenes  of  suffering  and  working,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  anywhere  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it.  Yet  this  story,  possessing 
such  elements  of  interest  as  these,  has  hitherto  been  almost  neglected  by 
general  readers.  Except  by  students,  little  is  known  about  it.  The  cause 
of  this  neglect  and  ignorance  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  bulky  and  unread- 
able character  of  many  of  our  works  on  church  history.  Even  those  works 
to  which  these  characteristics  cannot  be  applied,  having  been  drawn  up  as 
scientific  manut^s  rather  than  as  popular  tresses,  have  contributed  little 
to  interest  the  general  reader.  Mr  Burns's  work  is,  we  trust,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  treatises  on  the  history  of  the  church,  widely  different  from  any 
that  have  hitherto  appeared.  It  displays  good  research  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  very  considerable  literary  ability,  skill  in  selecting  and  grouping  il- 
lustrative details,  and  great  power  of  graphic  description  of  localities,  scenes, 
and  characters.  We  expect  that  it  will  soon  become  a  very  popular  book 
with  the  young,  and  that  it  may  even  be  used  as  a  class  or  text-book  in 
some  of  our  educational  institutions. 

It  abounds  with  matter  fitted  to  be  of  eminent  use  in  connection  with 
the  present  religious  awakening.  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
has  been  witnessed  in  our  day,  great  and  glorious  as  it  has  been,  was  in- 
finitely surpassed  by  what  the  church  enjoyed  in  the  infancy  of  its  being, 
both  as  regards  local  extent,  and  the  number  of  converts.  The  variety,  too, 
of  conversions  in  those  early  days,  as  regards  inward  experience,  was  very 
great.  "  Some  approached  the  faith  primarily  through  the  understanding, 
some  through  the  conscience,  and  some  through  the  heart.  One,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  been  stirred  before  with  inward  thirstings  after  truth,  and 
has  sought  satisfaction  for  those  cravings,  now  in  one  school  of  philosophy, 
now  in  another,  at  last  finds  in  the  true  light  the  resolution  of  all  his  doubts, 
and  a  sure  resting-place  for  his  feet.  Another,  oppressed  in  conscience  by 
the  remembrance  of  bygone  crimes,  and  haunted  with  nameless  fears  and 
forebodings  of  coming  woe,  welcomes  with  joy  the  proclamation  of  divine 
redemption  and  peace,  and  loses  his  burden  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Another, 
of  a  far  different  class,  finds  in  the  new  doctrine  at  first  not  so  much  the 
healing  of  the  soul  as  the  discovery  of  its  deadly  malady.  Of  comparatively 
pure  moral  life  and  high  aspirings,  he  seemed  even  in  his  heathen  state  not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  deemed  himself,  and  was  deemed  by 
others,  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  having  need  of  nothing.  But  the 
shining  in  of  the  celestial  light  makes  manifest  the  great  darkness.  Ar- 
rested by  the  matchless  image  of  divine  purity  and  holy  love  in  the  person 
and  words  of  Jesus,  he  is  at  once  smitten  with  a  sense  of  his  own  worthless- 
ness  and  need  of  transforming  grace."  Never,  too,  were  converts  so  tried, 
and  nover  did  the  trial  of  faith  result  in  such  blessed  issues.    Whether  seen 
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conflicting  •with  the  doubts  of  scepticism,  or  suffering  amidst  the  tortures  of 
martyrdom,  or  brightening  with  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  amid  many  dis- 
couragements, their  heathen  homes,  the  countless  multitudes  of  the  early 
Christian  converts  shine  with  a  lustre  all  their  own.  Of  cases  illustrative 
of  these  remarks  the  volume  before  us  is  full.  "We  refer  especially  to  the 
biographical  sketches  of  the  fathers  of  the  martyr  age,  contained  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  period  second,  and  to  the  view  of  the  Roman  catacombs 
and  the  delineation  of  Christian  life  contained  respectively  in  the  third 
and  fifth  chapters  of  the  same  period. 

With  so  much  that  pleases  us,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  speak  of  faults  or 
deficiencies.  We  regard  the  introduction,  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  Jinal  causes  of  the  history  of  the  human  race,  as  unsatisfactory. 
The  materials  are  wanting,  and  probably  will  always  be  wanting,  in  our 
present  state  for  any  discussion  on  this  great  and  mysterious  subject.  The 
author  would,  we  think,  have  done  better  had  he  confined  himself  in  his 
introductory  remarks  to  a  historical  view  of  the  existing  circumstances  in 
the  state  of  the  world  at  the  death  of  Christ,  which  were  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  In  some  passages  of  his  work  the  author  is  un- 
necessarily favourable  to  the  Baptists.  He  speaks  as  if  it  were  universally 
admitted  that  baptism  by  immersion  was  the  only  form  of  the  administra- 
tion of  that  ordinance  known  in  ancient  times.  We  wish  that  the  author, 
in  sketching  the  doctrines  and  teaching  of  the  early  church,  had  more  fully 
exhibited  the  early  recognition  of  the  atonement,  and  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ.  No  doubt  these  doctrines  are  not  taught  largely  and  explicitly 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  fathers ;  but  they  are  taught  with 
sufficient  fulness  and  explicitness  at  least  in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  And 
though  the  author  admits  that  they  may  have  been,  or  were  taken  for 
granted,  and  silently  acted  on,  we  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  this  brought 
out  in  a  tangible  manner,  and  in  actual  instances,  as  for  instance  in  the 
striking  epistle  to  Diognetus,  so  close  upon  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  well  to 
give  its  due  place  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  that  strange  mysterious 
influence  like  the  breathing  of  life  from  above  which  accompanied  the  new 
doctrine ; "  and  it  is  well  also  to  give  us  a  view  of  Christianity  in  all  its 
breadth,  "  as  speaking  at  once  "  to  man's  heart,  to  his  conscience,  to  his  rea- 
son, his  will  and  immortal  hopes  and  fears, — bringing  to  the  heart  consola- 
tion and  sympathy,  to  the  conscience  redemption,  to  the  bewildered  reason 
the  needful  support  of  authoritative  teaching,  to  the  feeble  will  strength,  to 
the  wistful  spirit  dreaming  of  immortality,  and  groping  after  it,  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  immortality,  and  that,  too,  not  in  a  mere  system,  but 
embodied  and  enshrined  in  the  living  person  of  Christ — at  once  the  Com- 
forter, the  Redeemer,  the  Teacher,  the  King,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
But  it  would  have  been  better  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  author  had 
shewn  us  somewhat  more  fully  than  he  has  done  that  the  underlying  cause 
and  spring  of  all  the  life,  and  faith,  and  power,  of  the  early  Christians  lay 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  in  that  blood  which  brings  peace  to  the 
troubled  conscience,  and  joy  to  the  desponding  heart,  and  in  that  righteous- 
ness which  is  ih&  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation. 

T. 

Storia  delV  Origine  ddlo  Scisma  Greco.    Di  Luigi  Tosti.    Firenze :  Le 

Monnier. 

In  his  "Cure  for  Church  Divisions,"  Baxter  remarks,  "  It  is  the  contending 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  for  the  supremacy,  which  hath  made  the 
greatest  schisms  that  the  Christian  world  hath  known."  Recent  events 
have,  especially  on  the  Continent,  brought  the  Greek  Church  into  fresh 
notice.    The  increased  connection  between  the  West  and  the  East  will, 
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doubtless,  develop  many  good  results  to  the  latter.  The  recent  able  work 
of  Canon  Stanley  on  the  Eastern  Church,  will  have  directed  not  a  few  to 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  past  of  that  com- 
munion. The  two  volumes  before  us  are  not  only  interesting,  as  shewing 
renewed  intellectual  activity  in  a  country  where,  from  Baronius  to  Ballerini, 
so  much  had,  within  the  permitted  range  of  Romanism,  been  effected  for 
history  or  controversy,  but  as  presenting  in  a  portable  compass,  and  a  very 
readable  form,  the  story  of  the  separation  of  the  two  communions.  The 
author  has  somewhat  based  his  style  on  French  examples,  and  the  vice  of 
antithesis  in  excess  is  not  absent  from  his  pages.  He  has,  however,  not  a 
little  of  the  French  power  of  compressing  into  a  well-grouped  picture.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  we  would  refer  to  the  description  of  St  Sophia  (I.  341-4). 
It  is  briefer  than,  and  equally  comprehensive  with,  that  of  Gibbon  in  his 
40th  chapter.  The  author's  portraits  of  Augustine,  Leo  I.,  and  Photius 
are  done  with  great  spirit.  As  the  work  of  a  comparatively  temperate 
Romanist  of  our  time,  we  commend  the  work  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  church  history  of  the  remote  past.  H. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

Heart  Religion  ;  or,  Living  Belief  in  the  Truth.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Leitch 
author  of  "  The  Unity  of  the  Faith,"  "  Christian  Errors  Infidel  Argu- 
ments," "  The  Gospel  and  the  Great  Apostasy."  Edinburgh  :  Andrew 
Elliot,  15  Prince's  Street.     1862. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  objects  to  the  common  run  of  books  on  practical 
religion,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  generally  too  much  an  appeal  to  the 
emotional,  and  too  little  to  the  rational,  part  of  our  nature  ;  that  they 
apparently  proceed  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  affections  form  the 
seat  and  stronghold  of  a  man's  religion,  and  not  the  conscience.  "  Accord- 
ingly," he  says,  "  we  do  not  sail  on  the  same  tack  with  those  religious 
writers  who  labour  to  produce  effect,  rather  than  afford  instruction, — who 
strive  to  display  eloquence,  rather  than  to  deal  wisely  with  facts  and  argu- 
ments,— who  would  rather  immediately  secure  impression  of  some  sort,  than 
wait  for  impression  of  the  right  sort."  In  accordance  with  the  position 
which  he  has  taken,  the  author  sets  forth  the  claims  of  Christianity  in  a  calm 
philosophic  manner,  addressing  the  educated  mind  and  the  man  with  some 
degree  of  moral  earnestness  about  him,  more  than  any  other  class  of  readers. 
Mr  Leitch's  eloquence  is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  strained. 
Such  a  writer  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  class  of  readers  which  has  scarcely 
been  touched  by  the  religious  literature  of  the  present  day, — not  so  much 
because  of  their  opposition  to  the  truth,  as  because  of  their  disdain  of  the 
too  common  mode  of  presenting  the  truth. 

The  present  forms  a  very  appropriate  sequel  to  Mr  Leitch's  previous  works. 
This  work  is  divided  into  three  sections,  entitled,  "Preliminary,"  "Man 
Seeking  God,"  and  "  Man  Finding  God."  The  first  consists  of  four  chap- 
ters, entitled,  1.  " Self-Knowledge  Possible;"  2.  "Practice  and  ^Specula- 
tion;"  3.  "The  Nature  of  Guilt;"  4.  "Religious  Neutrality  Impossible. 
In  chap.  iii.  there  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  connection  between 
guilt  and  belief,  setting  forth  the  truth  on  this  subject  in  a  clear,  and  forcible, 
and  original  manner.  In  chap.  iv.  the  sinner  is  chased  from  one  to  another 
of  his  loved  refuges,  each  by  a  searching  analysis  being  proved  but  "  a 
refuge  of  lies," — brought  at  last  to  the  cross,  and  there  taught  that  the 
refusal  of  allegiance  to  Him  who  hung  thereon,  is  alike  a  crime  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  and  an  act  of  the  greatest  folly. 

In  Section  II.  there  are  three  chapters :  1.  "  Man's  Dependence  upon 
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God;"  2.  "  Man's  Distonco  from  God;"  3.  "  Man's  Duty  to  God."  There 
are  some  pertinent  remarks  on  a  subject  which  it  appears  his  mission  to 
place,  with  special  emphasis  and  clearness,  before  the  minds  of  Christian 
people — viz.,  the  dignity  of  conscience,  the  solemn  duty  of  being  "  faithful 
m  that  which  is  least"  of  her  requirements,  as  well  as  that  which  is  greatest, 
and  the  fact  that  a  position  of  error  cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  w^ay, 
than  by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  her  warning  voice.  He  remarks  : — "  The 
want  of  honesty  in  the  formation  of  our  opinions  is  obviously  the  support, 
not  only  of  all  idolatry  and  coarse  superstition,  but  of  every  mistaken  senti- 
ment that  is  injurious  to  society,  and  of  every  false  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  which  rends  the  church  of  Christ.  But  for  this  lax  and  culpable 
habit  of  mind,  heresy  on  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  gospel  would  never  have 
blighted,  as  with  mildew,  the  beauties  of  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  divi- 
sions and  schisms  on  subordinate,  yet  important,  topics  would  have  been 
nipped  in  their  early  buddings." 

In  Section  III.  the  following  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  masterly  and 
original  manner  (the  author  "  endeavouring,"  as  he  says,  "  to  find  a  short 
and  satisfactory  pathway  to  truth,  unencumbered  with  learned  folios,  and 
unbeclouded  with  philosophic  mist")  : — chap,  i..  The  Divine  Message  :  its 
Import,  Authenticity,  and  Record  ;  chap,  ii.,  Man's  Reception  of  the  Mes- 
sage :  1.  Perception  of  its  Meaning,  or  Knowledge ;  2.  Correction  of  its 
Truth,  or  Unfeigned  Belief ;  3.  Acceptance  of  its  Proposal,  or  Living  Faith  ; 
chap.  iii.  The  Results  of  this  Reception, — Godly  Sorrow,  Peace  with  God, 
and  a  Holy  Life  ;  and  there  is  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  Presence  and 
Power  of  the  Promised  Paraclete. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  a  work  which  is  obviously  the  fruit  of  a  vigorous 
mind,  associated  with  a  heart  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  truths  dis- 
cussed. We  heartily  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  The  writer  has 
shewn  that  principles  previously  investigated  by  him  in  other  works  have 
a  very  close  relation  to  life,  and  that  we  do  wrong  both  to  human  life  and 
to  philosophical  speculation,  if  we  make  any  severance  between  them.  Our 
author  has  no  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  that  there  is  an  esoteric  truth 
for  the  learned,  and  an  exoteric  truth  for  the  people.  He  has  shewn  that 
truth  is  the  common  heritage  of  all.  Each  truth  which  has  not  usurped  the 
sacred  name,  may  be  brought  from  the  sphere  of  the  schools  to  the  sphere 
of  common  life.  It  may  perhaps  have  to  leave  behind  it  the  philosophical 
jargon  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  If  properly  presented,  it  vyill  be 
as  welcome,  as  highly  appreciated,  and  as  deeply  loved  in  the  one  scene  as 
in  the  other.  The  author  aims  at  a  religion  in  which  reason  and  faith  have 
assigned  to  them  their  proper  places  and  their  proper  work, — which  keeps 
the  via  media  between  that  sentimental  piety  which  would  exclude  reason 
from  its  province,  and  that  cold  intellectualism  which  cannot  abide  the 
fervid  and  earnest  presence  of  a  living  faith.  Our  author  pursues  a  course 
of  thought,  in  which  he  establishes  the  truths  of  Christianity  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  intellect,  and  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  impresses  them 
with  practical  power  upon  the  heart,  that  the  religious  man  may  rise  to  a 
higher  platform  of  spiritual  life.  He  takes  a  wider  range  ;  and  prompted, 
no  doubt,  by  his  former  experience  as  a  missionary  in  India,  as  well  as  by 
the  native  bent  of  his  mind,  he  views  the  human  mind  placed  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances — even  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world — 
seeking  after  God.  Applying  the  principle  according  to  which  all  spiritual 
blessings  are  bestowed  (embodied  in  that  text,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly"),  he  traces  the  experience  of  one 
thus  found  "afar  off,"  onwards  and  upwards,  till  he  is  brought  nigh  "by 
the  blood  of  sprinkling,"  and  raised  to  heights  of  holiness  by  the  possession 
of  those  blessings  which  are  purchased  by  that  blood. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  main  design  oi  the  author  of  "  Heart  Religion," 
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to  shew  that  there  needed  never  to  have  been  that  divorce  between  speculative 
truth  and  practical  religion,  which  has  to  too  large  an  extent  prevailed  in 
works  on  these  subjects  ;  but  that  they  ought  to  be  closely  united,  both  in 
the  investigation  of  those  who  write  upon,  and  in  the  practice  of  those  who 
seek  to  live  out,  these  high  and  holy  truths.  They  stand  as  correlates,  the 
one  to  the  other  ;  the  latter  needs  the  former  for  stability,  and  the  former 
the  latter  for  an  opportunity  of  bearing  fruit.  Mr  Leitch  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  those  act  foolishly  who  try  to  persuade  men  that  they 
may  become  solid  Christians  without  the  expenditure  of  much  thought,  and 
that  a  high-toned  Christianity  can  be  attained  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
thorough  grappling  with,  and  mastery  of,  the  relation  to  each  other  of  these 
great  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life.  The  religion 
inculcated  by  our  author  is  thus  one  of  deep  thoughtfulness  and  of  high- 
toned  spirituality.  T. 

The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Christianity.  From  the  German  of  John  J-  J. 
Bollinger,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Munich. 
By  N.  Darnell,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  2  vols. 
London  :  Longman.    1862. 

These  interesting  volumes,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  best  known  Roman 
Catholic  professors  in  Germany,  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  well  received  in 
this  country.  As  their  somewhat  quaint  title  indicates,  they  are  designed  to 
describe  the  relations  which  Paganism  and  Judaism  bore  to  Christianity,  and 
to  shew  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  conditions  under  which  Christianity 
was  promulgated,  as  well  as  the  relative  strength  of  the  combatant  prin- 
ciples. It  proposes  to  shew  how  every  combination  of  the  principles  with 
which  the  genius  of  pagan  antiquity  essayed  to  satisfy  the  religious  necessi- 
ties of  mankind  were  found  wanting.  In  short,  it  covers  very  much  the 
same  field  as  Pressense's  recent  Introduction  to  the  History  of  tho  First  Three 
Centuries  of  the  Church.  Starting  with  these  premises,  Dollinger  proceeds  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  religious  systems  with  which  Christianity 
came  in  contact,  and  of  their  working,  passing  in  review  successively  the  Hel- 
lenic, those  of  Asia  minor,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Etruria,  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Rome.  Particularly  interesting  are  his  chapters  on  the  relations  borne  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  literatures  to  their  respective  mythologies.  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  historical  development  of  Judaism  down 
to  Christ's  day,  describes  minutely  the  religious  state  of  Jewish  society  at 
that  period,  next  follows  Jewish  history  and  the  development  of  Jewish 
thought  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere.  After  the  purpose  of  Judaism  in  history 
had  been  attained,  and  Judaism  had  become  of  as  little  avail  to  the  world  as 
the  pagan  religions  existing  by  its  side,  he  follows  it  down  to  the  tragic 
close  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation. 

Such  is  the  course  which  Dollinger  takes,  and  while  recognising  the  width 
of  the  horizon  he  surveys,  and  the  vigour  of  his  historical  pencil,  we  can 
scarcely  assign  these  volumes  the  high  polemical  value  their  author  claims  for 
them .  This  aim,  indeed,  was  probably  a  second  thought  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
otherwise  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  see  that  the  importance  he  attaches 
to  his  view,  that  Grseco-Roman  Paganism  continued  their  historical  develop- 
ment down  to  the  period  of  the  Antonines  is  proportionately  damaging  to 
the  fact  he  wishes  latterly  to  render  so  prominent.  If  his  work  professed 
s'mply  to  be  an  objective  narrative  of  the  religious  history  of  the  world  before 
Christ,  it  would  occupy  a  very  much  higher  place,  though  in  a  different  class 
of  works.  As  it  is,  its  very  elaborateness  and  comprehensiveness  remind 
one  of  a  general's  forgetting,  in  the  numerical,strength  of  his  forces,  the  strate- 
getical  weakness  of  their  position.  Though  these  volumes  are  scarcely  fitted 
to  fill  the  breach  against  opponents,  and  though  any  very  new  or  remarkable 
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excavation  in  the  field  of  ancient  religious  history  are  not  to  be  looked  for, 
yet  their  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  literary  art  entitle  them  to  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  general  readers.    The  translation,  we  should  add,  is  excellent. 

Civilising  Mountain  Men,  or  Ske'.chea  of  Mission   Work  among  the  Karens. 
By  Mrs  Mason  of  Burmah.     London  :  I^isbet  <fc  Co.     1862. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  missionary  success,  and  of  the 
power  of  the  gospel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  God  among  the  Karens  ; 
and  we  wish  those  who  throw  away  time  in  tales  of  fiction  would  only  peruse 
such  works  as  the  present,  and  see  how  much  stronger  truth  is.  Mrs  Mason 
of  Burmah  has  sketched  her  husband's  work  and  her  own  among  the  Karens 
with  graphic  power  and  thrilling  interest. 

From  the  Cradle  to  the  Crown  ;  or,  Days  with  Jesus.    By  the  Rev.  John 
Hunter,  late  of  Halifax,  N.  S.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1862. 

This  little  work  is  a  touching  and  well-executed  sketch  of  Christ's  life, 
replete  with  sound  doctrine  and  Christian  sentiment.  These  days  with 
Jesus  will  be  useful  to  many  in  carrying  on  life's  conflict,  and  furnish  many 
hints  to  Christian  minds. 

The  Heavenward  Path ;  or,  Progress  and  Perfection  in  the  Life  of  Faith. 
By  Rev.  William  Wilson,  Free  Church,  Monkton,  author  of  "  Popular 
Preachers  of  the  Ancient  Church."     Edinburgh :  Mimmo.     London 
Nisbet. 

A  work  by  one  of  our  younger  ministers,  thoughtful  and  fresh  in  its  mat- 
ter, fine  and  polished  in  its  style,  laying  hold  of  us  at  once,  and  tightening 
its  grasp  on  our  sympathies  the  longer  vre  read.  The  author  has  great 
power  of  exegetical  analysis,  and  no  lack  of  skill  of  application,  though 
occasionally  his  allusions  are  rather  recondite,  and  his  diction  somewhat 
laboured.  He  has  the  acuteness  of  thought  and  precision  of  expression 
which  constitute  the  natural  exegete ;  and  in  the  department  of  gram- 
matical exposition  would,  without  doubt,  achieve  decided  success.  The 
present  work,  in  which,  even  unwittingly,  great  exegetical  ability  fre- 
quently displays  itself,  consists  of  discourses  on  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
so  connected  as  to  afford  almost  a  continuous  commentary ;  and  though 
laying  hold  mainly  of  the  great  principles,  yet  bringing  in,  and  generally 
with  real  success  and  power,  the  subordinate  elements,  to  illustrate  and 
vivify  the  greater.  The  author  states  his  aim  to  have  been  to  produce  a 
volume  which  might  be  especially  suitable  for  youth,  as  a  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  development  of 
Christian  character  and  the  whole  life  ;  and  we  ctm  confidently  recommend 
the  work  to  such  as  eminently  safe  and  judicious,  as  well  as  living  and  at- 
tractive, and  admirably  fitted  both  to  encourage  entrants  on  the  "  Heaven- 
ward Path,"  and  to  counsel  those  already  entered.  Interesting  and  weighty, 
because  coming  from  practical  familiarity  with  every  element  in  the  epistle, 
is  the  testimony  incidentally  borne  by  the  author  to  the  Petrine  composition 
of  the  Epistle.  I). 
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